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THE 


EpTISTLE DEDICATORY 


T O 


King of SCOTLAND, and Firſt of 
a ENGLAND. 


Fier * and twenty years abſence, return- 

ing to my native country, I deſired nothing more 
than to review my papers, that were di perſed, 
and many ways injured by the iniquity of the times; 
| for 1 found, that the over officiouſneſs of my friends, 
to precipitate the publication of what was yet unfit 
10 ſee the light, and that exceſſruve liberty which 
 tranſcribers take to cenſure the works of other men, 
Had altered many things, and corrupted others, accor- 
ding to their ſeveral humours. But whilſt I was 
endeavouring to remedy theſe diſorders, the ſudden 
and unexpected ſolicitations of my friends broke my 
meaſures ; all of them, as if they had conſpired to- 
gether, exhorting me to lay aſide things of leſs weight, 
that rather delight the ear than inſtruct the mind, 
and apply myſelf to write the hiſtory of our nation as 
a ſubject not only ſuitable to my age, and ſufficient to 
anſwer the expectation of my countrymen ; but deſer- 
ving great commendation, and moſt likely to preſerve 
one's memory to ſucceeding ages. Among ft other rea- 
ſons, which. J omit, they added, that though BRI- 
TAIN be the moſt famaus iſland in the world, and 


Tenge part of 115 hiſtory contain moſt remarkable 
things; 


r e 
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things; yet, ſcarce one was to be found in any age, 
who durſe attempt fo great a work, or if be did, 
was able to accompliſh it. Neither was it the leaf 
inducement to. this undertaking, that I hoped my pain 
herein would not be unſuitable, nor unacceptable to 
your majeſiy. For I thought it ſhamefully abſurd, 
that your majeſly, who in your tender years, have 
read the hiſtories of all nations, and retain very many 
of them in your memory, ſhould only be a ſtranger at 
home. Beſides, an incurable diſtemper having made 
me unfit to diſcharge, in perſon, the care of your in- 


Struction committed to me, I thought that fort of 


writing. which tends to the information of the mind, 
would beſt ſupply the want of my attendance, and 
reſolved to ſend your majefty faithful counſellors from 
bnftery, that you might make uſe of their advice in 
your deliberations, and imitate their virtue in your 


actions. For there are, among ft your royal anceſtors, 


men excellent in every reſpect, of whom poſterity will 
never be aſhamed ; and, to omit others, your majgſiy 


will hardly find in h ifory, any HERo worthy of 


your comparing with our DAVID. And if the divine 
goodneſs was ſo liberal to him, in thoſe moſt calami- 
tous and wicked times, we may with reaſon. hope, 


. that your majeſty will be (as the royal prophet ſays), 


A pattern of all thoſe excellencies, which mothers 
defire in their children, when they give. them 
their beſt withes; and that this GOvERNMENT, 
which ſcems to be hurried on ts ruin and deſtruc- 
tion, may be ſupported till the time ſhall come, when 
all ſublunary things, having finiſhed the courſe ap- 


Pointed them by Gad c eternal decree, Het arrive at 
their deſigned period. 
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| [Written by himſelf two years before his death.] 


Eon Buchaxax was born in Lenox- hire, (com- 


monly called the ſheriffdom of Dumbarton) in 


Scotland, ſituate near the river or water of Blane, in the 
year of our Lord 1306, about the beginning of Febru- 
ary, in a country- town within that ſhire, of a family ra- 
ther ancient than rich. His father died of the tone, in 


the flower of his age; whilſt his grandfather was yet a- 


live, by whofe extravagance, the family, which was but 
low before, was now almoſt reduced to the extremity of 
want. Yet ſuch was the frugal care of his mother Ag- 
nes Heriot, that ſhe brought up five ſons and three 


daughters to mens ard womens eſtate. Of the five fort; 
George was one. His uncle, James Heriot, perceiving 
his promiſing ingenuity in their own country-ſchools, 


took him from thence, and ſent him to Paris. There 
he applied hi nſelf to his ſtudies, and eſpecially to poe- 


try; having partly a natural genius that way, and partly 


out of neceſſity, (becauſe it was the only method of ſtu- 
dy propounded to him in his youth). Before he had been 


there two years, his uncle died, and he himſelf fell dan- 
gerouſly ſick; and being in extreme want, was forced 
to go home to his friends. After his return to Scot- 
land, he ſpent almoſt a year in taking care of his health; 

Vok. I. N then 
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then he went into the army with ſome French auxilia- 
ries, newly arrived in Scotland, to learn the art milita- 
ry: but that expedition proving fruitleſs, and thoſe for- 
ces being reduced, by the deep ſnows of a very ſevere 
winter, he relapſed into ſuch an illneſs, as confined him 
all that ſeaſon to his bed. Early in the ſpring he was 
ſent to St Andrew's, to hear the lectures of John Ma- 


jor; who, though very old, read Jogic, or rather ſophi- 


fry, in that univerſity. The ſummer after he accompa- 
nied him into France; and there he fell into the trou- 
bles of the Lutheran /e#, which then began to increaſe : 
he ſtruggled with the difficulties of fortune. almoſt two 
years; and at laſt was admitted into the Barbaran col- 


lege, where he was grammar profeſſor almoſt three years. 


During that time, Gilbert Kennedy, Earl of Caſſils, one 
of the young Scottiſh nobles, being in that country, 
was much taken with his ingenuity and acquaintance 
ſo that he entertained him for five years, and brought 
him back with him into Scot lade. 
Afterwards having a mind to return to Paris to his 
old ſtudies, he was detained by the king, and made tu- 
tor to James his natural ſon. In the mean time, an ele- 
gy made by him, at leiſure times, came into the hands 
of the Franciſcans; wherein he writes, that he was ſoli- 
cited in a dream by St Francis, to enter into his order. 
In this poem there were one or two paſſages that re- 
flected on them very ſeverely ; which thoſe ghoſtly fa- 
thers, notwithſtanding their profeſſion of meekneſs and 
humility, took more heinouſly, than men (having ob- 


tained ſuch a vogue for piety among the vulgar) ought 


to have done, upon fo ſmall an occaſion of offence. But 
finding no juſt grounds for their unbounded fury, they 


attacked him upon the ſcore of religion ; which was their 
common way of terrifying thoſe they did not wiſh well 


to. Thus, whilſt they indulged their impotent malice, 
they made him, who was not well affected to them be- 
fore, a greater enemy to their licentiouſneſs, and ren- 


dered him more inclinable to the Lutheran cauſe. In 


the mean time, the king, with Magdalen his wife, came 
from France, not without the reſentment of the prieſt- 
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hood; who were afraid that the royal lady, having been 
bred up under her aunt the queen of Navarre, ſhould 
attempt ſome innovation in religion. But this fear va- 
niſhed upon her death, which followed ſhortly after. 
Next, there aroſe jealouſies at court about ſome of 


the nobility, who were thought to have conſpired againſt 


the king; and, in that matter, the king being perſua- 
ded the Franciſcans dealt unſincerely, he commanded 
Buchanan, who was then at court, (though he was 1gno- 
rant of the diſguſts betwixt him and that order), to 


write a ſatyr upon them. He was loth to offend either 


of them; and therefore, though he made a poem, yet 
it was but ſhort, and ſuch as might admit of a doubt- 
ful interpretation, wherein he ſatisfied neither party; 
not the king, who would have had a ſharp and ſtinging 
invective; nor the fathers neither, who looked on it as 
a capital offence, to have any thing ſaid of them but 
what was honourable. So that receiving a ſecond com- 
mand to write more pungently againſt them, he began 
that miſcellany, which now bears the title of The Fran- 
ciſcan, and gave it to the king. But ſhortly after, be- 
ing made acquainted by his friends at court, that Cardi- 
nal Beton ſought his life, and had offered the king a 
ſum of money, as a price for his head, he eſcaped out 
of priſon, and fled for England. But there alſo things 


were at ſuch an uncertainty, that the very ſame day, and 


almoſt with one and the ſame fire, the men of both fac- 
tions (Proteſtants and Papiſts) were burnt; Henry VIII. 
in his old age, being more intent on his own ſecurity, 
than the purity or reformation: of religion. This uncer- 
ainty of affairs in England, ſeconded by his ancient ac- 


quaintance with the French, and the courteſy natural to 
nem, drew him again into that kingdom. Y 


As ſoon as he came to Paris, he found Cardinal Be- 
on, his utter enemy, ambaſſador there; ſo that, to 
ricthdraw himſelf from his fury, at the invitation of An- 


Frew Govean, he went to Bourdeaux. There he taught 


iree years in the ſchools, which were erected at the pu- 
lic coſt. In that time he compoſed four tragedies, 


Thich were afterwards occaſionally publiſhed ; but that 
Sn! which 
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which he wrote firſt, called The Baptiſt, was FR laſt, 
and next the Medea of Euripides. He wrote them in 
compliance with the cuſtqm of the ſchool, which was to 
have a play written once a- year, that the acting of them 
might wean the French youth from allegories, to which 
they had taken a falſe taſte, and bring them back, as 
much as poſſible, to a juſt imitation of the ancients. 
This affair ſucceeding, even almoſt beyond his hope, he 
took more pains in compiling the other two tragedies, 
called Fephtha and Alcęſtes; becauſe he thought they 
would fall under a ſeverer ſcrutiny of the learned. And 
yet, during this time, he was not wholly free from trou- 
ble, being haraſſed between the menaces of the carding! 
on the one ſide, and of the Franciſcans on the. other. 
For the cardinal had wrote letters to the archbiſhop of 
Bourdeaux, to apprehend. him; but, providentia!ly, 
thoſe letters fell into the hands of Buchanan's beſt 
friends. Haqwever, the death of the king of Scots, 
and the plague, which then raged | over all Aquitain, 
diſpelled that fear; 

In the interim, an expreſs came to * from the 
king of Portugal, commanding him to return, and bring 
with him ſome men, learned both in the Greek and La- 
tin tongues; that they might read the liberal arts, and 
eſpecially the principles of the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, in 
thoſe ſchools which he was then building with à great 
deal of care ard expence. Buchanan, being addreſſed 
to, readily conſented_to go for one. For, whereas hc 
ſaw that all Europe, beſides, was either actually in fo- 
reign or domeſtic wars, or juſt upon the point of being 
' ſo, that one corner of the world was, in his opinion. 
-likelieſt to e free from tumults and combuſtions: and 
beſides, his companions in that journey were ſuch, that 
they ſeemed rather his acquaintance and familiar friends, 


„than ſtrangers or aliens to him. For many of them had 


been his intimates for ſeveral years, and are well known 
to the-world by their learned works, as Nicholaus Gru- 
chius, Gulielmus Garentzus, Jacobus Tęvius, and E- 
has Vi inetus. This was the reaſon that he did not only 
make one of their ſociety, but alſo perſuaded a brother 
N | 0 
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5 
of his, called Patrick, to do the ſame. And truly the 
matter ſucceeded excellently well at firſt, till in the midſt 


of our enterpriſe, Andrew Govean was taken away by a 
fudden death, which proved mighty , prejudicial to his 
companions. For, after his deceaſe, all. our enemies 
endeavoured at firſt to enſnare us by treachery, and ſoon 
after ran violently upon us as it were with open mouth; 

and their agents and inſtruments being great enemies to 
the accuſed, they laid hold of three of them, and haled 
them to oriſon ; whence, after a long and lothſome con- 
finement, they were called out to give in their anſwers 
and, after many bitter taunts, were remanded to priſon 
again; and yet no accuſer did appear in court againſt 
them. 
ver him, as being a ſtranger; and knowing alſo, that he 
had very few friends in that country, who would either 
rejoice in his proſperity, ſympathiſe with his grief, or 
revenge the wrongs offered to him. The crime laid to 
his charge was the poem he wrote againſt the Franciſ- 


cans; which he himſelf, before he went from France, 


took care to get excuſed to the king of Portugal; nei- 
ther did his accuſers perfectly know what it was: for he 
had given but one capy of it to the king of Scots, by 
whoſe command he wrote it. They farther objected, 
« His eating of fleſh in Lent;” though there is not a 
man in all Spain but uſes the ſame liberty. Beſides, 
he had given ſome fly ſide-blows to the monks, which, 
however, no body but a monk himſelf could well except 
ek. 

Moreover, they took it heinouſſy ill, that, in a cer- 
tain familiar diſcourſe with ſome young Portugal gen- 


tlemen, upon mention made of the euchariſt, he ſhould 


affirm, that, in his judgment, Auſtin was more inclina- 


ble to the party condemned by the church of Rome. 
Two other witneſſes, (as, ſome years after, it came 


to his knowledge), viz. John Tolpin, a Norman, and 
John Ferrerius of Sub-Alpine Liguria, had witneſſed a- 
gainſt him, that they had heard from divers creditable 
perſons, ** That Buchanan was not orthodox as to the 
« Roman faith and religion,” 


As for Buchanan, they inſulted moſt bitterly o- 


But 
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But to return to the matter; after the inquiſitors had 
wearied both themſelves and him for almoſt half a year, 
at laſt, that they might not ſeem to have cauſeleſly vex- 
ed a man of ſome name and note in the world, they ſhut 
him up 'in a monaſtery for ſome months; there to be 
more exactly diſciplined and inſtructed by the monks, 
who (to give them their due) though very ignorant in 
all matters of religion, were men otherwiſe neither bad 
in their morals, nor rude in their behaviour. 


This was the time he took to form the principal part 


of David's pſalms into Latin verſe. At laſt he was ſet 


at liberty; and ſuing for a paſs, and accommodations 


from the crown, to return into France, the king deſi- 


red him to ſtay where he was, and allotted him a little 


ſum for daily neceſſaries and pocket-expences, till ſome 
better proviſion might be made for his ſubſiſtence. But 
he, tired out with delay, as being put off to no certain 
time, nor on any ſure grounds of hope; and having got 
the opportunity of a paſſage in a ſhip then riding in the 
bay. of Liſbon, was carried over into England. He 
made no long ſtay in that country, though fair offers 
were made him there; for he ſaw that all things were in 
an hurry and combuſtion, under a very young king; the 


[nobles at variance one with another, and the minds of 


the commons yet in a ferment, upon the account of 
their civil combuſtions. Whereupon he returned into 
France, about the time that the ſiege of Metz was rai- 
ſed. There he was in a manner compelled by his friends 
to write a poem concerning that ſiege; which he did, 
though ſomewhat unwillingly, becauſe he was loth to 


interfere with ſeveral of his acquaintance, and eſpecially 


with Mellinus Sangelaſius, who had compoſed a learned 
and elegant poem on that ſubject. From thence he was 
called over into Italy, by Charles de Coſſe of Breſcia, 
who then managed matters with very good ſucceſs in the 
Gallic and Liguſtic countries about the Po. He lived 
with him and his fon Timoleon, ſometimes in Italy, and 
ſometimes in France, the ſpace of five years, till the 
year of Chriſt One thouſand five hundred and ſixty; 
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the holy ſcriptures, that ſo he might be able to make a 
more exact judgment of the controverſies in religion; 
which employed the thoughts, and took up all the time 
of moſt of the men of thoſe days. *Tis true, thoſe diſ- 
putes were ſilenced a little in Scotland, when that king- 
dom was freed from the tyranny of the Guiſes of France 
ſo he returned thither, and became a member of the 
church of Scotland. 

Some of his writings, in former times, being as it 
were redeemed from ſhipwreck, were by him collected 
and publiſhed : the reſt, which are ill ſcattered up and 
down in the hands of his friends, he commits to the diſ- 
poſal of Providence. 

Being at this time in the ſeventy- fourth year of his 
age, he ſtill attends the education of James VI. king of 
Scotland, to whom he was appointed tutor in the year 
1565; and quite broken with the infirmities of old age, 
he longs for the * haven of his reſt. 

; G. B. 


He departed this life at Edinburgh on the 28th 4 of Septem- 
ber anno Dom. 1582. 
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27. 
28. 


29. 


31. 
32. 
33+ 
34. 
37. 
36. 
37. 


; 30. 


be names of the 


Ergus 1. 

Feritharis. 
Mainus. 
Dornadilla. 
Nothatus. 
Reutherus. 
Reutha. 
Thereus. 
Joſina. 
Fipnanus. 
Durſtus. 
Evenus 1. 


Gillus, (baſe . 


born). | 
Everus 2. 
Ederus. 
Evenus 3. 
Metellanus. 
Caratacus. 
Corbred 1. 
Dardanus. 


Corbred 2. ſur- 


named Galdus. 
Luctacus. 


Mogaldus. 


Conarus. 
Ethodius 1. 
Satrael. 
Donald 1. 
Ethodius 2. 
Athirco. 
Nathalocus. 
Findochus. 
Donald 2. 
Donald 3. 
Crathlinthus. 
Fincormachus. 
Romachus. 
Angukanus, 


. 


45. 


61. 


38. Fethelmacus. 
39: Eugenius 1. 
40. Fergus 2. 
41. Eugenius 2, 
Dongardus. 
Conſtantine 1. 
Congallus 1. 
Goranus. 
Eugenius 3. 
Convallus. 
Kinnatellus. 
49. Aidanus. 
50. Kenneth 1. 
51. Eugenius 4. 
52. Ferchard 1. 
53. Donald 4. 
54. Ferchard 2. 
$5. Malduinus. 
56. Eugenius 5. 
57. Eugenius 6. 
58. Amberkelethus. 
59. Eugenius 7. 
60. Mur dacus. 
Etfinus. 
Eugenius 8. 
63. Fergus 3. 
64. Solvathius. 
65. Achaius. 
66. Congallus 2. 
67. Dongallus. 
68. Alpinus. 
69. Kenneth 2. 


43 
44 
46. 


47+ 
48, 


62. 


70. Donald 5. 


71. Conſtantine 2. 
72. Ethùs. 

73. Gregory. 

74. Donald 6. 

75. Conſtantine 3. 


cauſe ſhe reigned ſeveral years before her marriage wi 
tcr his deceaſe. 


106. 
* 
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76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 


Malcolm 1. 
Indulphus. 
Duffus. 
Culenus. 
Kenneth 3. 
Conſtantine 4. 


ſurnamed, The 


__ 
- 82, Grimus, 
Malcolm 2. 
Duncan 1. 
85. Macbeth. 
Malcolm 3. 
Donald Banus 7. 
Duncan 2, 
Edgar. 
Alexander 1. 
ſurnamed, The 
Sharp, 
91. David r. 
92. Malcolm 4. 


93. William. 


94. Alexander 2. 
95. Alexander 3, 
96. John Balliol. 
Robert Bruce, 
David 2. 
Edward Balliol, 
Robert 2, 
Robert 3. 
James 1, 

James 2. 

James 3, 

James 4. 

James 5. 

” 107. Henry Stuart 
and Mary Stuart. 
108. James 6. 


be name of Mary is ſet before Henry in the body of this hiſtory ; be- 
Henry, and alſo at- 
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Che BOOK I. 


Containing an Account of its ſeveral Srroærions, 
Nature of its Soil, CIIMATE, Ge. 


H EN 1 rl determined to write the feng 
atchievements of our anceſtors, and, after I ha 
purged them from the mixture of vain fables, to 
vindicate them from oblivion 3 I thought it con- 

ducive.to my purpoſe, to recite from the very 
begitinitig; (as much as ſo long a diſtance of time, and firſt 
the ſcarcity, then the loſs of learned monuments, would pers 
mit), what the fituation of the countries were; what Was the 
nature of the foil and air; what were the aneient names and 
manners, and who were the firſt inhabitants of the iftands callsd 
I sfold Britanay; which are extended between Spain and Germanyy 
wart in a Tong track of land near the coaſt of France, Albion and 
art. ireland, two of them, do far exceed the reſt in bigneſs; and 
therefore of he two } ſhall ſpeak jir/t ; afterwards, as conve- 

niency ſerves, I will explain the ſite and the names of the reſt. 

Ts firſt for bi ne, is Albion; which now alone retains the 

z be- name of Britain, formerly common to them all, Concerning 
iſo at its breadth atid length, other writers do, in effect, agree with 

HE Cæſar; namely, that the length of it from North to South, is 

800 miles; and the breadth, where it is wideft, which is 65 | 
ſome think) where it looks towards France; or (as others fay} 
VOL. I. B | fre 
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from the point of St David's in South-Wales to Yarmouth in 
Norfolk, almoſt 200 miles; from thence it narrows by degrees, 
till we come to the borders of Scotland. The Romans, who, as 
yet, knew not the fartheſt parts thereof, believed the land to be 
triangular ; but when they proceeded alittle farther, they found, 
that beyond Adrian's wall, it extended itſelf broader by degrees, 
and ran out far Eaſt ward. This, in brief, concerning its b1gneſs. 

THE climate of Britain is more temperate than that of France, 
as Cæ ſar affirms; but the climate of Ireland is milder than them 
both. The air therefore is ſeldom clear, but commonly dark- 


ened with thick miſts; the winters are mild enough, rather 


rainy than ſnowy. The ſoil brings forth corn plentifully ; and, 
beſides corn, it produceth all ſorts of metals. It is alſo very 
fruitful in breeds of cattle. They who inhabit the extreme 
arts of the iſland, which are more infeſted with cold, eat 
read made of oat-meal; and, for drink, they uſe a wine or 
ſtrong liquor made of damaged corn: ſome boil whey, and 
keep it in hogſheads under ground for ſome months ; which 
is counted by many of them, not only a wholſome, but a very 
pleaſant drink. There was no controverſy concerning the 


name of Britain among the ancients, except that the Greeks 
called it Brettania, the Latins, Britannia. Other nations, in 


their appellation of it, uſed one or other of theſe names, as 
they ſaw fit. But of late ſome men have ſtarted up, not ſo 
much deſirous of truth as of contention, who hoped to make 
themſelves famous by carping at other eminent perſons: for they 
imagined that they muſt needs obtain a great opinion of learn- 
ing amongſt the vulgar, who dared to enter the liſts againſt, 


and to combat with all antiquity ; and though the diſpute. was 


about a thing of no great confequence, yet, becauſe it con- 
cerned the very name of their country, they thought it worth 
contending for with all their might, as if the ancient glory of 
the whole nation had lain at ſtake. They ſay, that three an- 
cient names of the iſland have their ſeveral afſertors, viz. Pru- 
dania, Prytaneia, and Britannia. * Llud contends with might 
and main for Prudania; Thomas Eliot, a Britiſh knight, for 
Prytaneia, but very modeſtly; almoſt all other nations doretain 
the name of Britain. 555 : 

L LU D, to maintain his aſſertion for Prudania, uſeth the au- 
thority of a certain old paper. fragment, which ruſt, mouldi- 
neſs, and length of time (and nothing elſe) have almoſt made 
facred with him. Though he counts that proof firm enough of 
itſelf, yet he ſtrengthens it by etymology ; by the verſes of the 
old Bards; by the country diale&; and by the venerable ruſt 


* Llud or Lloid, and Eliot, two writers of Britiſh antiquities, in Henry VIII. 


of 


and Queen Elizabeth's reigns. 
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of antiquity. But, in the firſt place, I aſk him, whence came 
that fragment, on which he lays the ſtreſs and weight of his 
cauſe? When was it writ? Who was the author of it? Or, 
what ſays it, that makes for his aſſertion? Concerning the 
name, the time, the author, all theſe (he may perhaps al- 
ledge) are uncertain, which proves, he thinks, the antiquity 
thereof. An excellent proof indeed! where the certainty, cre- 
dit, and authority of the teſtimony doth depend on ignorance, 
meanneſs, and obſcurity; and that which is made uſe of to ex- 
plain the matter in controverſy, hath more intricacy and weak- 
neſs in it, than the cauſe which it is brought to defend. Who 
15 the witneſs in this caſe? I know not, (ſays he). What is it 
that he offers for evidence? I know not that neither, (replies 
he); but this I have heard, that in that fragment it is called 
Prudania. But, prithee, tell me what is that Prudania? Is it 
a mountain, or a river? a village, or a town? a man, or 4 
woman? Here I am poſed too, (ſays he): but I conjecture that 
Britain is ſignified by that name. Well then, let Prudania ſig- 
nify Britain; yet what doth this your fragment make for you? 
I would aſk you this queſtion, Whether it affirms Prudania to 
be the true name of the iſland, or doth not rather upbraid their 


ighorance who aſcribe that falſe name to it? Here too Lam 


nonpluſt, (ſays Llud); but this I am certain of, that here is the 
ſound of a Britiſh word; and the force of the Britiſh language 
doth appear, even in the very etymology thereof. For Prudania 
is as it were Prudcania, which is in Britiſh, excellent beauty, 
from pryd, ſignifying beauty, and cam, white; the aſperity of 
the word being ſomewhat mollified. But for that reaſon it 
ſhould be called Prudcamia, not Prudania; which word the 
Bards do pronounce Pruda, in their country ſpeech. I ſhall 
not here ſpeak, how trivial, deceitful, and oftentimes ridiculous, 
this inquiry after the original of words is. I paſs by Varro, 
and other learned men, who have been often laughed at' upon 
this account. I omit alſo the whole cratylus of Plato; wherein 
he is guilty of the ſame fault. I will only affirm this, that, be- 
fore impartial judges, a man may more eaſily prove, that the 
word cambri is derived from canis and bruium, a dog and a 
brute, than you ſhall perſuade me, that Prudania comes from 
Prudcamia. For by this means you may derive quidlibet e g0- 
libet, as you pleaſe. And indeed, Llud himſelf ſhews, what lit- 
tle confidence he puts in his own praofs, when he calls in the 
Bards to his aid; a race of men, I grant indeed, very ancient, 


but yet antiquity affirms they committed nothing to writing. 


But of theſe I ſhall ſpeak more elſewhere- 
LET us now come tothe laſt refuge of Llud. Cæſar, (ſays he) 
who firſt mentioned the name of this iſland in Latin, called it 
B 2 Britain ; 
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Britain; whoſe ſteps almoſt all Latin writers having trode in, 
| did not change the ſaid name. Here Llud begins with a noto- 
| |; rious miſtake, that Cæſar was the firſt of the Latins who called 

| it by the name of Britain; for before ever Cæ ſar was born, Lu- 
cretjus makes mention of Britain; and Ariſtotle, amongſt the 


| Greeks, Jong be fore him; and Propertius, not long after Czar, 
| —— <<, 3 ͤ De : 

| Cuęor & in tabula pictos ediſcere mundos. 
N Our force of art, in maps, the globe deſcrys, 


Where painted nations meet our wond' ring eyes ; 


ſhews thereby, that, in his age, the deſcription of the world 
in maps, was wont to be faſtened to the walls of mens houſes. 


= I would aſk yourſelf, Sir, do you indeed think, that Cæſar, who 
a= was ſo well {killed in all ſorts of learning, did never ſee or read 
=_— a deſcription of the world? Or, can you be perſuaded, that 


the and of Britain alone, the greateſt in the whole world, 
then ſo famous both in the Latin and Greek monuments, was 


| omitted in thoſe maps * Or, do you believe, that Cæſar, who 
; 414 ſo inquiſitive to know the affairs of Britain, as, what men 
| did inhabit that country then, and before his time; what a- 


nimals and plants did grow, or were bred therein; what wer 
the laws and cuſtems of the country; do you, I ſay, believe, 
| _ That he, who had been ſo ſolicitous about thoſe things, would 
if have neglected to ſet down the name of the whole iſland? Or, 
| that he, who, with ſo great faithfulnefs and diligence, gave 
right names to the cities of the Gauls, would deprive the Bris 
tains of their ancient glory? Upon the whole, I fee no reaſon 
at all, why Llud ſhould think that the old name of the iſland 
was Prudania, (for he valves himſelf much on the account of 
this title), unleſs words do alſo contract authority from the 
ruſt of a worm eaten paper. This is all I have to ſay to 
Llud at preſent, who, by home-bred witneſſes, and by his own 
dreams together, hath thought fit to oppoſe himſelf againſt the 
current verdict of all the learned men that now are, or ever 
ere. . 

As for Sir Thomas Eliot, my taſk will be eaſier with him; he, 
being induced not only by probablè conjectures, but alſo by 
lome authors, and thoſe not obſcure, thinks, that the ifland 
was ſometimes called Prytaneia, He judged it not improbable, 
that an iſland abounding with plenty of all things, not only for 
the geceſſities, but even the very ornaments of life, ſhould 
be fo called. In this caſe, if we ſhould weigh the reaſon of 

names, Sicily rather deſcrves the title of Prytancia, and ſo do 
ſome other iſlands alſo; which go as far beyond Britain in the 
truitfulneſs of ſoil, as they fall ſhort of it in the extent of ter- 
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ritory. Beſides, in thoſe authors, ' by whoſe teſtimony the 
name Prytaneia is confirmed, it eaſily appears, that the ortho- 
graphy is vitiated. As for Stephanus, there is the higheſt incon- 
ſtancy in him. In the word Albion, he ſays, that that is the 
iſland of Brettain, following Martian therein, as he alledpes. 
In the words juvernta and juverna, it is writ Prætanica. Elſe- 
where, ſays he, in the ocean are the Brettiſh iſlands, whole 
inhabitants are called Brettains; but that Martian and Ptolemy, 
in theſe words, make P the firſt letter. If any one compare 
the places, without doubt he will find that the writing is cor 
rupted, and that Stephanus himſelf was of opinion, that Bret- 


FP 


tania ought to be writ by B the firſt letter, and two tt's. 


Eliot, I believe, was not ignorant of this, and therefore, being 
content to advertiſe his reader, as much as was needful, what 
things men, greedy of praiſe, will ſcrape together for the oſ- 
tentation of their learning, he leaves the matter in diſpute en» 
tirely to his judgment. But Llud, that you may know his dif- 
poſition more fully, of the three names of this large iſland, ap- 
proves that moſt, which hath the teweſt aſſertors, viz. Pruda- 
nia; next to that he commends Prytaneia. But he rejc&s Bri- 
tannia, which name was now grown famous through all nations, 
and celebrated both in Greek and Latin monuments, (as. Pliny 
affirms), as corrupted in track of time, and fixed by Julius Cæſar; 
whom he falſely affirms, (as hath been ſaid) to have firſt men- 
tioned the name of Britannia in Latin, and that he drew others 
with him into the ſame error. But I can prove the antiquity 
of the word Britannia, by many clear and ample teſtimonies, 
if that were the matter in diſpute; and that it was not corrupt- 
ed by Cœ ſar, but delivered down to us, pure from hand to 
hand, by our anceſtors, ſave that the ancients were wont to 
write it with a double 7. . (Brittannia): and therefore it wa 

as I ſuppoſe, that Lucretius made the firſt ſyllable of the ol 
Britain long in verſe; but now the Latins leave out one 7, 
which is ſtill retained in the word Britto. The Greeks, who 
write Brettania, come neareſt to the pronunciation of the Eoun- 
try ſpeech, which the Britons . themſelves, and all their neigh» 


bours, do yet retain. For the neighbouring Gauls call all Bri- 


tiſn women Brettæ; and Bretter, with them, is to ſpeak Bri- 
tiſh : and a promontory in Gaſcogne is commonly called Cape- 
Bretton; and both forts of Scots (i. e.) both the Albians and the 


Hibernians, ſpeak ſo too; only with this difference, that they 


who delight in the German -diale&, do ſometimes uſe the 


tranſpoſition of letters, and pronounce Berton for Breton. 


But Dionyſius Afer in that verſe, 


Qutart zixurzs uxpe; prog, wa Bjerars, 
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mentioning the Bretains to inhabit near the cold ſurges of the 
ocean, hath uſed a poetical licence in leaving one r out of the 
word Brera, as he hath alſo done in the word Zapata 


for Zapuarai, by an eliſion of the letter f. Here the con- 
{ent of ſo many nations, (almoſt from their originals) both a- 
mong themſelves, and with the ancients, as well Greeks as 
Latins, will have greater weight with me, than all the hodge- 


podge traſh of Llud, raked by, him out of the dunghill, collec- 


tions good for nothing but to be laughed at, and to diſparage 


the collector; and though they have a confident patron, to 
urge them to give in a falſe teſtimony againſt antiquity, yet to 
| make their aukward appearance they have not dared. Let him 


ſhew, if he can, what author ever wrote Prudania before Ari- 


ſtotle: let him turn and wind himſelf as he pleaſes, he will ne- 


ver be able to do it; ſeeing, ſome ages after Ariſtotle, tis cer- 
tain, that the Bards committed nothing to writing. Away then 
with that (ſhall I ſay)? vain-glorious, or may I not rather ſay 
ſenſeleſs, boaſt of antiquity, of which no argument, no foot- 
ſtep, no nor the leaſt print of any footſtep can be found? 
AM1DST this diverſity of opinions, and the various modes 
and. cuſtoms of ſpeech, Llud thinks it moſt adviſeable always 
to look to antiquity, and the country manner of aeg as a 
pole-ſtar; and, by that, to direct the whole courſe of his lan- 


guage: for my part, J would not much diſſent from him, if 
that, which was an ancient uſe, and therefore thought certain, 


could be always obſerved and kept. But there are ſeveral rea- 
ſons why that cannot be done. | 

FirsT, Becauſe, in every language, it is very difficult to 
find out the original of words; and therefore it is more adviſe- 
able,-in this caſe, to follow the cuſtom of the learned, than 
by a vain and ridiculous labour, always to ſearch after origi- 
nals, as after the fountain of Nilus; eſpecially ſince the origi- 
nal of words depends not on the judgment of 4 wiſer ſort, but 
on the pleaſure of the vulgar; who, for the moſt part, are 
rude and unpoliſhed; and therefore anxiouſly to inquire after 
reaſon, is a piece of needleſs curioſity ; and, if you ſhould 
find it out, it would not be worth your labour. For, as in the 
generation of all other things, which either grow naturally of 


themſelves, or elſe are invented by men for the uſe of life, 
the firſt embryo's are very imperfect, and come forth leſs ac- 


ceptable,. not only for uſe, but even for ſight; yet afterward, 
by culture, they are improved, and are made amiable by good 
management. It is ſo in language, which, taking its firſt 
riſe from men rude and impolite, came forth harſh, rugged, and: 
uncouth; until, by uſe, it gradually put .off its natural horror 


and unpleaſantneſs, becoming more gentle and ſweeter to the 
| | cal, 
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ear, and more eaſily inſinuating itſelf into the minds of men. 
And therefore, in this caſe, (if any), I think ſcmething is to 
be indulged to the cuſtom of men more polite than others ; and 
that ſuch a pleaſure, which is neither uncomely nor ungraceful, 
as far as it is not hurtful to mens manners, 1s not to be deſpiſed. 
But if any one is born under ſuch an ill conſtellation, that he 
rather affects the language of Cato and Ennius, than of Cicero 
and Terence; and when corn is found out, yet had rather feed 
on maſt ſtill, my vote is, Much good. may it do him. But this 
our preſent diſpute is not concerning the purity. and elegancy 
of the Latin tongue; for it does not come within the compaſs 
of it, to know how the Britons of former ages ſounded their 
letters or their words. My whole endeavour is, to ſhew how 
the Latins may learn the Britiſh, not how the Britiſh may learn 
the Latin pronunciation. For my part, I had rather be igno- 
rant of the Gibberiſh of the old Britons, than forget that little 
of the Latin tongue, which I imbibed with great pains when 
I was a child. And I have no other reaſon for leſſening my 
diſguſt when I find the ancient Scottiſh language dying away by 
degrees, but this one conſideration, which J own is very plea- 
ſing to me, and it is this; that while we baniſh thoſe wild bar- 
barous ſounds, we borrow | harmonious ones from the Latin, 
and ſubſtitute them in their room. And in this tranſmigration 
of languages, if one muſt needs yield to another, good- now, 
of the two, let us paſs from ruſticity and barbariſm, to cub 
ture and humanity ; and, by our choice and judgment let us 
put off that uncouthneſs which accrued to us by the infelicity 
And if our pains and induſtry can avail any 
thing in this caſe, let us beſtow them all this way, viz. to 
poliſh, as much as we can, the Greek and Latin tongues, 
which the better part of the world hath publicly received; 
and, if there be any ſoleciſms or flaws ſticking thereto, from 
the contagion of barbarous languages, let us do what we can to 
purge them away. n 2 5 
BESIDES, this over- anxious diligence about foreign names, 
eſpecially in transferring them into another language, can never 
be oblerved, neither is it expedient that it ſhould: for what 
language is there, which hath not ſome letters and ſounds, 
which cannot fully be expreſſed. by the characters of another 
tongue? What nation, beſides the German, can pronounce 
the letter Y? Who can give that found to the letters 
D. C. P. T. X. and Z. in Latin, which the Spaniards, the Bri- 
tons, and part of the Scots, do? 1 
BECAUSE of this abſurdity of ſound, as I ſuppoſe, it is, that 
Pliny, reckoning up the cities of Spain, denies, that ſome of 
them can be well pronounced in the Latin tongue : ſome nl 
f 31.5 
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calls ignoble, and of barbarous appellation ; others, he. ſays, 
cannot be ſo much as named without grating the ear. What, 
I beſeech you, would Llud do in this cafe, it he were to write 
the hiſtory of Britain in Latin? With all his ſtack of ruſty 
barbariſm; I believe, he would ſcarce know how to pronounce 
the genuine names of the Britons. For fecing he vexes him- 
felf ſo much how he ſhould write Llud, either Lhuyd, or Llud, 
or elſe bare Ludd, none of which can be written, pronounced, 
or heard amongſt Latiniſts without regret: if he retains the 
true ſound, he wilt make not a Latin, but a fſemi-barbarous 
oration: but if he bend foreign words to the found of the 
Latin, he will commit as great a tre ſpaſs, as Cæſar is ſaid to 
have done in the word Britannus. What then ſhall we do to 
pleaſe ſo captious and fo moroſe a perſon' as Llud? Shall we 


Call the ifland Prudamia, rather than Britannia? Llud him- 


ſelf, who is ſo ſevere a cenfor of others, will not exact this 
of us; he will permit it to be called Prudania, from Pruda. 
But if any one dare to pronounce and call it Britannia, or Bret- 
tania, he'll lay about him, and accuſe him preſently of violating 
ſacred antiquity, of corrupting and contaminating the ancient 
and ſincere language; and of turning it into an effeminate and 
ſoft pronunciation, from a robuſt and maſculine ſound. What 
ſhall we do in this caſe? May we not take leave to brighten 


ſome expreſſions, and reſcue them from the gloom of anti: 


quity by changing their air? -Or, if we muſt not change, yet, 
pray, may we not poliſh ſome rough words, and foften them a. 
little from their harſhneſs and barbarity; that at leaſt they may 
found like the - ſpeech of men? We fee our anceſtors have 
done this in the words morint,  moremaruſa, and armorici ; 
ſo that if we cannot make thoſe words fret of old Rome, yet 
at leaſt we may imitate the garb and ſimilitude of the Latin in 
them. But 1 ſee, Llud will not allow as that liberty. He 


calls us back to the auguſt antiquity of the Prudany's, and for- 
bids us to depart in the leaſt from the Bards and Graybeards. 


But the ancient Greeks and Latins were never fo ſtrait- laced: 
for when the ſtiffneſs of their ancient ſpeech began a little to 
remit, there was none among them who had rather pronounce 


Jamul and volup, than the words which were ſubſtituted in 


their rooms; and they uſed a very great liberty in tranſlating La- 
tin words from Greek, and Greek from Latin. Who ever 
blamed the Latins, for turning Polydenees into Pollux, Heracles 
into Hercules, Aſclepios into Æſculapius? Or, who hath repro- 
ved the Greeks for calling Catulus, Catlus; and Remus, Romus? 


Nay, what did the Greeks do, in tranſlating barbarous words 


into their own language? did they ever make any ſcruple to 
turn al, a punic termination, into as, in the end of words? 
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If a man pronounce Annibas for Annibal, muſt he (forſooth) pre. 
ſently tread under foot the majeſty of all hiſtory? Mult he be 
ſaid to corrupt the truth, or to do a notorious injury to the Pu- 
nic language? See how the ſtudy of humanity and politeneſs, 
which was eminent amongſt the ancient Saxons, and the Danes, 
who paſſed over later into Britain, differs from Llud's uncouth 
and ſlovenly affe ctations. They being rude and ignorant of all 
learning, when they came to men that uſed a barbarous and 
broken kind of language, were ſo far from ſuffering themſelves 
to be infected with their ſoleciſms; that, on the contrary, 
when they had once taſted of the ſweetneſs of the Latin tongue, 

they pared away much of the roughneſs which they had brought 

upon it: they rendered ſome harſh words ſo ſmooth, as to 

make them leſs offenſive to the ear, ſuch as are Oxonia and RH 
fa, for ©xonfordia and Raufcheſtria, and many others, which 

Llud himſelf does not pretend to contradict. And he allows 


himſelf the ſame liberty in many other words, though he is ſo 


ſevere and fo obſtinate a critic in this one word Britannia. 


But now he ſtifily oppoſes the ancient cuſtom of all nations, 


for a new, obſcure, and uncertain word: leſt forſooth the 
royal name of Llud, deſcended from old Brennus, and kept as 
2 Palladium to this very day, ſhould be buried in oblivion. 


To prevent which, Llud manages a conteſt againſt the general 


conſent of mankind, the antiquity of time, and even againſt 


truth itſelf, TR 


THERE is yet alſo another obſervation to be made upon the 


word Britannia, that foreign writers make it the name of the 
whole iſland; but the Bricons and Engliſh, who have written the 
Britiſh hiſtory, ſometimes agree with foreign writers, in their 
appellation of it ; and ſometimes they call only that part of the 
iſland Britain, which was a Roman province; and that variout- 
ly too, as the event of war changed the borders; for ſome- 
times they made the wall of Adrian, ſometimes that of Severus, 
the limits of their empire: the reſt, which were without thoſe 
walls, they ſometimes termed barbarous, ſometimes outlandiſh 
people. Bede, in the beginning of his firſt book, writes thus: 
% Wherefore the Pits, coming into Britain, began to inhabit 
e the north part of the iſland; for the Britons inhabited the 
„ ſouth.” He ſays alſo, chap. xxxiv. © Aidan was king of 
© the Scots, who inhabit Britain.” And Hb. IV. chap. iv. wri- 
ting of the. return of Colman out of England into Scotland, he 
lays, © In the mean time Colman, who was of Scotland, lea- 
* ving Britain :” and elſewhere, © Then they began for many 
days, to come from the country of Scotland into. Britain.“ 
And farther, * Oſwald was flain near the wall that the Romans 


© had built from ſea to ſea, to defend Britain, and to repel 
* the aſſaults of the Barbarians.” The ſame form of ſpecch 
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is found in the ſame author, lib. II. chap. ix. Claudian doth 


not ſeem to be ignorant of this manner of ſpeech, pecu— 
lar to the Britons, when he writes, That the Roman legion, 
which curbed the fierce Scot, lay between the Britons, i. e. op- 
polite to the Scots, that it might cover the Britons from their 
fury, in the fartheſt part of England, and borders of Scotland. 
William of Malmſbury, and Geoffry of Monmouth, none of the 
obſcureſt writers of Britiſh affairs, do often uſe this kind 
of ſpeech, in whom a man may eaſily take notice, that that 
only is called Britain, which is contained within the wall of 
Severus. Though this matter be ſo clear in theſe writers, that 
no man can be ignorant of it, yet it hath produced great miſ- 
takes amongſt the writers of the next age, what ſome have af. 
firmed in their works, i. e. that Alured, Athelſtan, and ſome 
other of the Saxon kings, did ſometimes reign over the whole 
iſland ; when yet, it is clear, they never paſſed beyond the wall 
of Severus. For when they read, that they held the empire 
of all Britain, they prefently thought, that they were maſters 
of the iſland, and had it wholly in their own hands. 

WE may obſerve the ſame likewiſe from the conſtant way 
of uſing thoſe names Britannus and Britto for all the old Greek 
and Latin writers call the whole iſland Britannia, and all its 
inhabitants Britains, without making any diſtinftion. The 
firſt, that I know, of the Romans, who called them Brittons 
was Martial, in that verſe, 


Duam veteres bracche Prittonis pauperis, 


The old trouſes of Britton poor. 


4 


Tux vulgar commonly call the inhabitants of the Gallic 
peninſule, Brittons, though Gregory * Turonenſis always calls it 
Britain, and its inhabitants Britains. The Romans do conſtant- 
ly call their provincials Britains, though their provincials them- 
ſelves like the name of Brittons beſt. Both names have one 
radix and one original, viz. Britanniaz and as they both 
ſpring from one and the ſelf ſame root, ſo they both ſignify 
one and the ſelf ſame thing. And that the verſes of Auſonius 


the poet do plainly ſhew. - 


+ Silvius ille bonus, qui carmina noftra laceſſit + 
Noſtra magis meruit diſticha Britto bonus, 


A Silvius 
* Biſhop of Tours. | 
This epigram was made by the poet againſt one Silvius, ſurnamed Bonus, 
of Little-B ritain in France, againſt whom he had a pique, (and, it ſeems, againſt 
the whole nation of the Britains for his ſake). He takes an occaſion to jeer 


lim from the ambigvity of his ſurname Bonus, which ſignifies alſo good in Lo 
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Silvius hic bonus eſt. Duis Silvius iſle Britannus. 
Aut Britto hic non eſt Silvius, aut malus eſt, 


Silvius efſe bonus Britto, ferturque Britannus, 
Dus credat civem degeneraſ]e bonum? 


Nemo bonus Britto eſt. Si ſimplex Siluius eſſe 
Incipiat, ſimplex deſmet eſſe bonus, 


Silvius hic bonus eſt : fed Britto eſt Siluius idem. 
Simplicior res eſt dicere, Britto malus. 


Silvi, Britto bonus, quamvis homo non bonus eſſe 
Ferris, nec ſe quit jungere * hritto bono. 


ThE who contend, that the Britons were a colony of the 
Gauls, do ſay, that Hercules begat a ſon on Celto, a Gallic vir- 
gin, called Britannus, from whom the nation of the Britons 
had their original. Pliny placeth this nation near to the Mo- 
rini, the Atrebates, and the Geſſoriaci Neither are there want- 
ing ſome Greck grammarians to confirm it; as Suidas, and he 
who wrote the book called Etymologicum Magnum. C. Julius 
Ceſar, and C. Cornelius Tacitus, ſeem to have been of the ſame 
opinion; and fo do other Latin writers alſo, not unlearned, 
yet not ſo famous as thoſe two. Beſides, the religion, ſpeech, 
inſtitutions and manners of ſome nations, inhabiting near the 
Gallic ſea, do evince the ſame thing; from whence the Bri- 
tons were, in my opinion, tranſplanted by whole colonies, and 
the Morini by little and little quite extinguiſhed. The word 
morinus ſeems to draw its etymology from more, which, in the 
old Gallic tongue, ſignifies the ſea. Venta, called in old Latin, 
Venta Belgarum, (becauſe inhabited by the Gallo-Belgæ) i. e. 
Wincheſter; and Icenum derived from Icium: theſe names 
make it very probable, that their colonies tranſported with them 
Into a foreign ſoil their own country terms in the place of a 
urname; and at their very entrance, meeting with the Bri- 
ons, whom they acknowledged to be their offspring, they 
rought them home, and did, as it were, maintain them at 
heir own houſes. For morinus amongſt the old Gauls, ſigni- 
hes marinus; and moremaruſa, mare mortuum though Gor- 
opius hath almoſt ſtolen from us theſe two laſt names, whilſt 
nd (by the figure antiphraſis) evil, as here ſometimes it is taken. This author 
akes it a dodecaſtich; whereas later interpreters have divided it into ſix diſtichs, 
ut all of one ſubject), according to the poet's mind, expreſſed in the firſt of 
iem. They are not here quoted for the ſarcaſms contained therein, (and there- 
bre are not here tranſlated), but only to ſhew, that, in this poet's time, wha 
ved under Gratian the emperor, about aun Chriſii 390, Britto and Britannus 
Fre terms ſynonymous. | 


The printed books read Britto & homo, which is ſcarce ſenſe; and there- 
dre Vinetus hath amended it, Br;tts bono. 
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he is ſtudious to extol his Aduatici beyond meaſure. Neither 
can the Aremorici, or Armorici, deny that they are of our ſtock; 
tor we have ample and clear teſtimonies, both old and new, 
as pledges thereof; becauſe ar, or are, is an old Gallic pre- 
polition, which ſignifies af, or upon; as if we ſhould ſay, at or 
upon the ſea, i. e. maritime. And moremary/a is derived from 
ngre, i. e. mare, the ſea; the laſt ſyllable being long, after 
the manner of a Greek participle. As for Aremorica, or Armo- 
rica, (he that cannot know them at firſt hearing, muſt be whol- 
ly ignorant of the old Gallic tongue), they aiſo ſignify mari- 
time; and fo Strabo jnterprets them, wha in Greek always ren. 
ders them Apoceanite, Ceſar writes thus of the Armoricks, 
lib. V. © That great forces of the Gauls, out of the cities call- 
„ed Armoricz, were gathered together to oppoſe him.” And 
lib. VII.“ Out of all the cities near the. ocean, which, ac- 
„ cording to their cuſtom, are called Armorice.” And lib. 
VIII.“ And the other cities ſituate in the extreme parts of 
& France, near the ſea, called Armoricæ.“ As often as Czfar 
makes mention of theſe cities, he always adds, © Which are ſo 
* called;” but he fo adds it, that it rather ſeems an epithet, or 
ſurname of a place, than its proper name. Neither is that found 
to be the name of a city in any other authentic writer, yet 
that word is ſpread far and near in that coaſt, viz. from Spain 
to the Rhine; and amongſt all writers, I find Pliny alone ſeems 
not to underſtand the force of the word; for he thinks that all 
Gaſcogne was ſometimes ſo called. But enough of it at pre- 
ſent; more may be ſaid of the Gallic tongue hereafter. 
Tux moſt ancient name of the iſland is thought to have 
been Albion; or, as Ariſtotle, or rather Theophraſtus, in the book 
intitled, De Mundo, writes it Albium. But that name is rather 
taken out of books, than uſed in common ſpeech, unleſs 2 
mongſt the old Scots, who, as yet, call themſclves Albinich, and 
their country Albin. Many think, that this name was given 
to it, from the white rocks which firſt appear to mariners, 35 
they ſail from France. But it ſeems very abſurd to me, to fetch 
the original of a Britiſh name from the Latin, there being 
then ſo little commerce between ſtrange nations. Others ar: 
of opinion, that this name was given by Albion the ſon of 
Neptune, whom they feign to have been fomctime king of Bre 
Aain: a bold fiction, and having no ground from antiquity 
to ſupport it; yet ſome are not aſhamed to give Albion thi 
kingdom, upon fo weak a foundation as that of a fimilitude 
in names. For I ſee no other foundation in hiſtory, whic 
might occaſion this fable. Amongſt the Greeks, it is true, Di 
odorus Siculus and Strabo have made mention of Albion and Be! 
gion; of the Latins, Cato, Hyginus, and Mela; from whon 
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we may gather, that Albion and Bergion, the ſons of Neptune, 
being Ligurians, infeſted the highways with robberies, which 
lead from the country of the Albici into Italy. Theſe men, 
when Hercules, after he had conquered Geryon, was returning 
out of Spain, ſought to rob him of his prey, and maintained 
ſo ſharp a fight with him, that he, almoſt deſpairing of victo- 
ry, (as old ſtory ſays), was forced to implore the aid of 
Jupiter, who ſent down a ſhower of ſtones to relieve his fon; it 
and that the field of ftones remained to poſterity as a teſti- 
mony of that fight. I will not deny, but that both the iſland, 1 
and the robber too, took their name from Album. But this I 1 
ſay, that Album was a common name amongſt many nations, 1 
and that it ſignified with them, not only colour, but height 1 
too. And Feſtus Pompeius affirms, that what the Latins call 1 
Alba, the Sabines call Alpa; from whence the Alps had their 
name, becauſe they are white with continual ſnow. For my 
part, as I aſſent concerning the one, that Album and Alpum 
were {ynony mous amongſt the ancients, and I have the autho- 
rity not of Feſtus only, but of Strabo alſo, to ſupport my opini- 
on; ſo I alſo judge, the Alps were ſo called, rather from their 
height than their whiteneſs. My reaſons are, fir{t, becauſe 
Alba is the name of many cities in Italy, France and Spain, 
which are all ſituate on hills, or near them: and be ſides, be- 
cauſe Strabo acknowledges, that theſe names, Alba, Alpa, Al- 
pia, Albionia, Albici, without any difference, are derived from 
the ſame root, in the ſignification of height; and therefore he 
ſhe ws, that they are moſt uſed, where the Alps begin to grow 
high. Hence, in Liguria, there is Albingaunum, and Albium In- 
timelium; and among the Iapodes there is Albium an exceeding 
high cliff, where the Alps do end. There are other places, 
which may ſeem to be ſo named from their height. In Italy 
there is the river Albula, riſing in the mountains of Etruria, 
and the waters called Albult, flowing down from the Tibertine 
mountains. In Gallia Narbonenſis there are the Albici, a moun- 
tainous people. In Germany there is the river Albis, ariſing 
from the mountains of Bohemia. In Aſia, the river Albanus 
flows down from mount Caucaſus, and the Albanians dwell a- 
bout the fame mountain. By which inſtances I think we may 
conclude, that Album is not a word of one, but many na- 
tions; and in all the places which I have named, their height 
is always one and the ſame; but their whiteneſs happens but 
for ſome few months in the year, and in ſome of them not at 
all. The names of the Ligurian giants do alſo confirm this 
conjecture, Albion and Bergion, both of them, as 1 judge, be- 
ing named from their tallneſs. What the ancients thought 
of the word Album, I have ſaid enough. That the C—_ 
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call high, Berg, is too well known to want explanation: and 
there is a place in Pliny that ſhews, it was anciently uſed in 
the fame ſenſe amongſt the Gauls; it is in his third book, which 
I am of opinion mult be thus read; © MW hence Cato affirms, 
ce the Bergomates to have had their original, they diſcovering 
* themſelves by their names to be ſituated more highly, than 
& happily.” Therefore Albion and Bergion were men, it ſeems, 
far taller than their neighbours, who in confidence of their 
ſtrength, did commit robberies in thoſe coaſts of Liguria, 
whom Hercules, travelling that way, ſubdued by force of 
arms. But none of the ancients ever affirmed, that they reign- 
ed in Britain, and the then ſtate of the Gallic affairs makes it 
very improbable, that it ſhould be fo; and it is likely, that the 
ſtate of Britain was not much more quiet; in which land the 
great Albion left a famous kingdom, that he might play the 
robber at home. Now as I do not much differ from their o- 
pinion, who aſſert, that Albion was fo called from Album; ſo 
I think the occaſion of the name was not from the .colour, 
but from the height of the mountains: they who impoſed 
that name were, I believe, ſomething inclined thereunto by 
comparing England with Ireland, there being but a narrow ſea 
between them: for they ſeeing one ſhore to be altogether 
mountainous, and the other depreſſed, level, and ſpread into 
campaign or open fields, they called the firſt, Albion, from its 
height: but whether they gave any name to the ſecond, from 
its low ſituation, the length of time, and the negligence of 
the inhabitants in recording ancient affairs, hath made uncer- 
tain. Beſides, this alſo adds ſtrength to my opinion, that the 


name of the iſland, derived from Album, whether Albion, or 


Albium, remains in Scotland to this very day, as in its native 
ſoil; neither could it ever be extirpated there, notwithſtand- 
ing ſo many changes of inhabitants, kingdoms, languages, 
and the viciſſitude of other things. Theſe things ſeem true, 
or at leaſt probable to me; yet if any man can inform me bet- 
ter, I will eaſily be of his opinion. 

HIiTHERTO of the ancient names of the iſland: the next 
thing is, to explain the ſituation of the countries. The En- 
gliſn writers have plainly and clearly enough deſcribed their 
own ſeveral counties: but Hector Boetius, in his deſcription 
of Scotland, hath delivered ſome things not ſo true, and he 
hath drawn others into miſtakes, whilſt he was over-credulous 
of thoſe, to whom he committed the inquiry after matters, 
and fo publiſhed their opinions rather than the truth. But I 
ſhall briefly touch at thoſe things which I am aſſured of; and 
thoſe which ſeem obſcure and leſs true, I will correct as well as 
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d ENGLAND, as far as concerns our preſent purpoſe, is 
n moſt conveniently divided by four rivers, two running into 
h the Iriſh ſea, viz. Dee and Severne; and two into the German 
S, ſea, i. e. Thames and Humber. Between Dee and Severne lies 
8 Wales, being diſtinguiſhed into three ſeveral regions. Between 
n Severne and R lies all that part of England which is oppo- 
Sy ſite to France. The countries interjacent berween Thames and 
ir Humber, make the third part; and the countries reaching from 
a, Humber and Dee to Scotland, make up the fourth. 
F Bur Scotland is divided from England, firſt, by the river 
n- Tweed; then, by the high mountain Cheviot; and where the 
it mountain fails, then by a wall or trench newly made, and 
e afterwards by the rivers Eſke and Solway. Within thoſe 
IC bounds, from the Scottith ſea to the Iriſh, the counties lie in 
E this order. Firſt Merch, in which the Englith do now poſſeſs 
O- Berwick, ſituate on the left fide of the TV ;eed. On the Eaſt it 
o 18 bounded with the Firth of Forth. On the South with Eng- 
r, land. On the Weſt, on both fides the river Tweed, lies Th 
d viotdale, taking its name from the river Tiviot: it is divided 
L from England dy the Cheviot- hills. After this lie three coun- 
: ties not very great, Liddiſdale, Euſedale, and Eſkdale, being fo 
er called of three rivers which have an affinity in the ſound; 
0 viz. Lidal, Eue, and Eſke. The laſt is Annandale, taking its 
ts name from the river Annand, which divides it almoſt in the 
m middle, and, near to Solway, runs into the Iriſh ſea. 
of Now to return again to Forth; on the Eaſt it is bounded by 
T- Lothian. Cockburnes path and Lamormoore-hills divide it from 
le Merch. Then, bending a little to the Weſt, it touches Lauder- 
Ir dale and Twedale; the one fo called from the town Lander, 
e the other from the river Tweed, dividing it in the middle. 
d- Liddiſdale, Nithſdale, and Clide ſdale, do border on T wedale on 
S, the South and Weſt. The river Nith gives name to Nithſdale, 
e, running through it into the Iriſh ſea, Lothian was ſo named 
t from Lothus, king of the Picts. On the North-eaft it is 
bounded with- the Forth, or Scottiſh fea, and it looks towards 
xc Clide ſdale on the South. weſt. This country does far excel all the 
n- reſt, in the civility of its inhabitants, and in plenty of all 
Ar things for the uſe of life. It is watered with five rivers, 
on Tine, both the Eſkes, (which before they fall into the ſea join 
ne in one channel), Leith, and Almond. Theſe rivers, ar iſing part- 
us ly from the Lamormoore- hills, and partly from Pcntland-bills, 
'3z diſgorge themſelves into the Firth of Forth. Lothian contains 


1 theſe towns, Dunbar, Hadington, Dalkeith, Edinburgh, Leith, 
1d and Linlithgoe. More to the Weſt lies Clideſdale on both fides 
as the river Clyde; which, by reaſon of its length, is divided in- 


i to two > Sheriff wiens. In the uppermoſt of them there is an 
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bill, not very high, yet out of it rivers run into three divers 
ſeas, Tweed into the Scottiſn, Annand into the Iriſh, and Clyde 
Into the Deucaledonian ſeas. The moſt eminent cities in it, 
are Lanerick and Glaico. Kyle on the South weſt is adjoin- 
ing to it; beyond Kyle is Galloway. It is ſeparated from Nithſ- 
dale by the Tiver Clyde, bending almoſt wholly to the South, 
and that remaining part of Scotland is alſo covered by its hore. 
IT is all more fruitful in cattle than corn; it hath theſe ri- 
vers running into the Iriſh ſea, Ure or Ore, Dee, Kenn, Cree, 
and Luſs; it hath ſcarce any great mountains, but only ſome 
ſmall hills in it; between which, Hig water, ſtagnant in the 
| . valleys, makes abundance of Jake > by which, in the firſt 
| ſhowers after the autumnal at the, rivers are increaſed, 
which bring down an incredible quantity of eels, which the 
| inhabitants take in weels made of oſier twigs, and, ſalting 
them, get no ſmall profit thereby. The boundary of that ſide 
is the Mul of Galloway, under which, in the mouth of the 
river Luſs, is a bay, which Ptolemy calls Rerigonius. The 
bay commonly called Loch-Rian, and, by Ptolemy, Vidogara, 
flows into it on the other ſide from the Firth of Clyde. The 
land running betwixt thoſe bays, the inhabitants do call Rinns, 
| (z. e.) the edge of Galloway: they alſo call Nonantum, the 
| Mul, (7. e.) the beak, or jaw: but the whole country is called 
Galloway ; for Gallovid, in old Scottiſh ſignifies a Gaul. | B 
BL oW Loch-Rian, on the back ſide of Galloway, there lies f. 
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\ | Carrick Bailiery, gently declining to the Firth of Clyde. TW Ori- 
b ; vers pals through it, Stinſiar and Girvan, both of them having 10 
8 Wi many pleaſant villages on their banks. Between the rivers % 
=_ lf there are ſome ſmall hills, fruitful for paſture, and not unfit for I 
N corn: *tis all not only ſelf ſufficient with land and ſea com- of 
0 modities, but it alſo ſupplies its neighbours with many ne- on 


ceſſaries. The river Down ſeparates it from kyle, which 


1 ariſeth from a lake of the fame name, wherein is an 
iſland with a ſmall caſtle. Kyle follows next, borderin wo 
Ml upon Galloway on the South, and on the North-eaſt on Clideſ- =p 


dale; on the Weſt it is ſeparated from Cunningham by the 
| river Irwyn; the river Aire divides it in the middle. Near 
itt is fituated Air, a town of great trade; the country of 
it in general abounds more with valiant men, than with corn 
| or cattle; for the ſoil is poor and ſandy, and that ſharpens 
(| the induſtry of the inhabitants; and their parſimony confirms 
j the ſtrength both of their bodies and minds, After Air, Cun- 
ningham runs on the North, and doth as it were juſtle out and 
| ſtreighten the Clyde, and brings! it into the compaſs but of a mo- 
tl. derate river. The name of the country is Daniſh, and in 
5 that language, ſignifies The king's houſe; which is an argu- 
| : | ment, 
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Next is Ren- 


frew, ſituate at the eaſtern part thereof; ſo called from a little 
town, wherein they were wont to celebrate their conven- 


tions; it is commonly called the barony of Renfrew. 


Two 


rivers, both of them called Carth, divide it in the midſt. Af. 
ter the barony of Renfrew, Clideſdale is ſtretched out on both 
ſides of the river Clyde, and, in regard of its largeneſs, is di- 
vided into many juriſdictions. 
vers, on the left hand, Even and Duglaſs, which run into Clyde, 
and on the right, another river called Even, which divides 
Lothian from Sterling-ſhire. Theſe two currents take the come 
mon appellation of rivers, inſtead of a proper name, as, in 
Wales, the river called Avan doth, in a divers dialect. The 
river Even or Avon, ſeparates the county of Sterling on the 
South from Lothian ; on the Eaſt the Firth of Forth, until at 
laſt, being leſſened, it is reduced to the proper ſize of a paſſable 


river, and adinits of a bridge near Sterling. 


It pours out many famous ri- 


There is but one 


memorable river, which divides this country, called Carron- 


water, near which there are ſome ancient monuments. 


On 


the left hand of Carron, there are two ſmall hills or barrows, 
made of earth by man's hand, (as the thing itſelf ſhews), com- 
monly called Duni pacts, (i. e.) Emblems of reconciliation. 
But about two miles lower, on the ſame river, there is a round 
edifice made without any lime, but. ſo formed with ſharp 
ſtones, that part of the upper ſtone is, as it were, mortaſſed 
into the lower; ſo that the whole work, mutually conjoined, 
ſuſtains itſelf with the weight of the ſtones, from top to bot- 
tom, growing narrower and narrower by degrees. 
of it is open: the common people have ſeveral fancies, ac- 


cording to their divers humours, concerning the uſe and aus 
For my part, I ence conjectured, that 
it was a temple of the god Terminus; which, they ſay, was 
wont to be built round and open at top: and the. Duni pacis 
near adjoining, ſeemed ſomewhat to ſtrengthen my conje cture, 
28 if a peace had been made there, of which theſe hilis are a 
monument, becauſe there the Romans terminated the bounds 
of their juriſdiction and empire; neither could any thing 
have altered my opinion, unleſs 1 had been informed by credit- 
wle perſons, that, in a certain ifland, there are many edifices 
in other reſpects like the ſtructure which I have ſpoken of, but 
that they are greater, and not fo compact. There are alſo two 
chapels in Roſs of the like ſhape. 
ſpend my opinion, and to judge that theſe were monuments 
or trophies of ſome famous deeds, placed, as it were, at the 
lag end of the world, that they might be preſerved from the in- 
But whether theſe were trophies, No 
as 


thor of this 


wry and fur 
„ 


ſtructure. 


y of enemies. 
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| : | ] 
(as ſome think) /epylchres of famous men, I believe they were | 
monuments conſccrated to be perpetuated to poſterity, but built | b 
by rude and unſkilful workmen, after the ſimilitude of the cha- F 
pel erected at Carron. On the right fide of Carron, the ground? 
is generally plain and level, only there is a little hill in it, al.] o 
moſt in th- mid ſpace between the Duni pacis and the chapel; | Y 
and juſt there, at the bending of the angle, ſome remains of | *t 
an ancient city appear to this very day. But the foundation tc 
of the walls, and the deſeription of the ſtreets, partly by rea- tt 
ſon of countrymens plowing up the ground, and partly by th 
plucking out the ſquare ſtones to build ſome rich mens || W 
houſes thereabouts, are quite blended and confuſed. Engliſh} m 
Bede expreſsly calls this place Guidi, and places it in the very ta 
angle of the wall of Severus. Beſides him many famous Ro- V* 
man writers make mention of this wall; yea, ſeveral footſteps er 
thereof do yet appear, and many ſtones are dug out, with im th 
ſcriptions containing either a gratulation of ſafety and victory ſh 
received by the centurions and tribunes of the Romans, or th 
elſe ſome funeral epitaphs ,engraven therein. And ſceing the gr 
wall of Severps is ſeldom leſs diſtant than 100 miles from A. . 
drian's the older of the two, (as the remains of both do ſhew), fo 
Engliſh writers betray their great ignorance, either in not un- bo 
derſtanding the Latins, who have delivered theſe things down] ſec 
to us; or elſe their careleſſneſs, who have tranſlated that ſo Re 
confuſedly, which is ſo plain in the original. However it be, | un 
the thing is worthy, if not of a ſharp reprehenfion, yet of a 
light admonition at leaſt; eſpecially, ſince by the monuments || thi 
lately ſpoken of, and by Bede's Engliſh hiſtory too, it plainly I Gl 
appears, that once the boundary betwixt the Britons and the I me 
Scots was there. Thoſe who fancy Maldon to be ſituate here, I at 
are the ſame men who affirm, that the chapel or ſtructure || ba 
we ſpoke of, was the temple of Claudius Cæſar; but they are £9 
hugely miſtaken in both, ſceing Maldon, a colony of the Ro- eig 
mans, is above 300 miles diſtant from that place, if we may mi 
believe Ptolemy, and the itinerary of Antonius. Cornelius Taci- ple 
tus doth plainly confute this their miſtake, as in all his other I Out 
narrations, ſo eſpecially when he ſays, that the Romans having Har 
loſt Maldon, fled to the temple of Claudius Cæſar for ſafety. ton 
But that ſtrufture, whether it were a chapel or temple of Ter- far 
minus, or elſe a monument of ſome other thing, having no Par 
doors, nor ſign of any, and being open alſo at top, from the Ned 
caſting in of ſtones, can fcarce contain, much leſs ſhelter, ten I mu 
ſoldiers. Moreover, about forty years after the expedition of Int. 
Claudius Cæſar into Britain, Julius Agricola was the firſt of the I we 
Roman generals who penetrated with his army into thoſe parts: {<2 
beſides, Adrian alſo, fifty years after Agricola, ſettled the I the 
. bounds mo 
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bounds of the Roman province, between. the rivers Tine and 
Eſke, by miking a wall, of which divers footſteps in many 
places do yet remain. But Scptimius Severus, about the year of 
our Lord 210, entering into Britain, built a wall 100 miles be- 
yond the limits made by Adrian, from the Firth of Clyde to 
the conflux of Forth and Avon, of which many clear and evident 


tokens yet remain. Beſides, we never read in ancient writings, 


that the chief ſeat of the Picts was at Maldon, but at Abernethy; 
there was their royal, and alſo Epiſcopal, feat, which was after- 
wards tranſlated to St Andrew's. And if it be demanded, what 
moved the Romans to draw a colony thither, and how they main- 
tained it in a ſoil ſo barren, and (at that time) woody, unculti- 
vated, and obnoxious to the daily injuries of the fiereeſt of their 
enemies; I ſuppoſe, they will anſwer, (for I ſee not what elſe 
they can ſay), that it was ſupplied from the ſea, for then 
{hips came up to the very gates of the city; though againſt 
the ſtream of Carron water. If that were true, then the 
grounds lying on both ſides the Forth muſt needs be over- 
whelmed with the inundations of the ocean, and muſt there- 


fore be barren, which alone, in that track, ought to have 


borne corn. But this is yet a more difficult queſtion ; that 


ſeeing the ſea-water did run on both ſides the Forth, why the 


Romans did not here make their boundary-wall, rather than 

unneceſſarily carry it many miles farther? | 
BE VON the county of Sterling lies Lennox, divided from 
the barony of Renfrew by Clyde, and from the county of 
Glaſco by the river Kelvin; from the county of Sterling by 
mountains, and from the ſtewarty of Menteath by the Forth ; 
at length it is terminated in the mountain Grampius, or Grant ſ- 
bain, at the foot of which, through an hollow valley, Loch- 
Lomund ſpreads itſelf, which is. twenty-four miles long, and 
eight broad; it contains above twenty-four iſlands; beſides a 
multitude of other fiſhes, it hath ſome of a peculiar kind, very 
pleaſant to eat, they call them pollacks. At length, breaking 
out towards the South, it pours out the river Leven, giving 
name to the whole country, and near the caſtle of Dumbar- 
ton, and a town of the ſame name, falls into Clyde. The 
farthermoſt hills of mount Grampius, do heighten the extreme 
parts of Lennox, being divided by a ſmall bay of the fea, call 
ed Loch-Ger, from its ſhortneſs. Beyond that, there 1s a bay 
much larger, called Loch-Long, from the river Long, falling 
into it; that is the boundary between Lennox and Cowel. Co- 
wel itſelf, Argyle,-and Knapdale are divided into many parts, by 
reaſon of ſeveral narrow bays of the ſea running down into 
them,” from the Firth of Clyde: there is one bay, or loch, 
more eminent than the reſt, among them called Loch-Finn, 
: : D 2 | obtaining 
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obtaining its name from the river Finn, which it receives in- 
to it; it is above ſixty miles in length. There is alſo in 
Knapdale a Loch called Loch- Awe, in which there is a ſmall 
11141, and a caſtle that is fortified. The river Awe, or Owe, 
iſſues out from that loch, which is the only river in that 
country, that empties itſelf into the Deucaledonian ſea. 
 BgyonD Knapdale, to the South-weſt, there runs out Can- 
tyre, i. e. the head of the country; it ſtands over agaitiſt 
Ireland, from which it is divided but by a narrow ſea: it is 
not fo broad as it is long; and it is joined to Knapdale by ſo nar- 
row an iſthmus, or neck of land, that it is ſcarce a mile o- 
ver: and that ſpace too is nothing but ſand, ſo plain and le- 
vel, tha: ſometimes ſeamen, to make their voyages ſhorter, 
do hale their ſmall veſſels, called birlings, over it, from one 
ſide of Loch- Tarbet to the other. 

LORN touches Knapdale, it borders immediately on Argyle, 
and reaches as far as the country of Abyr, commonly called 
Loch-Abyr : it is a plain country, and not unfruitful; where 
the mountain Grampius is lowered, and more paſſable, that 
country is called Braid-Albin, which is as much as to fay, 
the higheſt part of Scotland; and where the loftieſt pic, or top 
of all is, that is called Drum-Albin, i. e. the back of Scot- 
land, and not without.cauſe; for from that back, there run 
down rivers into both ſeas, ſome into the North or German, 
others into the South or Deucaledonian fea. For from Loch- 
Earn it pours out the river Earn, towards the South-eaſt, 
which falls into the river Tay, about three miles below Perth. 
From this river, the country called in Highland, or old Scots 
langvage, Strath-Earn, takes its name, being ſituate on 
both ſides of its banks. For the Highlanders uſe to call a 
country, lying at the fall of rivers, Strat. Between the 
mountains of the country and the Forth, lies the ſtewarty 
of Menteath, taking its name from the riyer Teath which 
runs through the middle of it. Next to Menteath ſtand the 
mountains called Qcel-hills, a great part of which, as alſo 
of the country lying at the foot of them, is reckoned within 
the ſtewarty of Strath-Earn; but the reſt of the country, e- 
ven into the Forth, man's ambition hath divided into ſeveral 
ſtewarties, as the ſtewarty of Clacman, of Culroſs, and of 
Kinroſs, From theſe ſtewarties and the Ocel. hills, all the coun- 
ry lying between the Forth and the Tay, grows narrow like a 
edge, Eaſtward eyen to the ſea; and it is all called by one 
name Fife, a country ſelf-ſufficient with all neceſſaries for the 
vie of life: it is broadeſt where Loch. Leven, and the river 
Leven running through it, do divide it; and from thence it 
garrows on each ſide, till you come to the town of Carail; it 
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affords but one remarkable river, and that is called Leven. Its 
whole ſhore is ſtored with abundance of towns, of which the 
moſt remarkable for the ſtudy of the arts is St Andrew's, which 
the Highlanders call Fanum Regult : more to the inland, al- 
moſt in the middle of the country, lies Cowper, the ſhire or 
aſſize town, whither the reſt of the inhabitants of Fife come 
for the adminiſtration of juſtice. Where it touches Strath- 
Earn ſtands the town of Abernethy, the ancient royal ſeat of 
the Picts. Here the river Earn falls into the Tay. 

As for the Tay itſelf, that breaks out from Loch-Tay, which 
is in Braid- Albin, (a loch twenty-four miles long); it is with- 
out queſtion the greateſt river in Scotland; for winding about 
towards the Grampian-hills, it touches upon Athol a fruitful 
country, ſituate in the very woody paſlages of mount Grain» 
pius. That part of it which is extended into a plain, at the 
foot of the mountain, is called, The Blare of Athol, which word 
ſignifies a ſoil bare of trees. 

BELow Athol, on the right ſide of the river Tay, ſtands the 
town of Caledonia, which yet retains its ancient name, though 
vulgarly called Dunkelden, (i. e.) an hill full of haſel-trees. For 
thoſe trees, growing thick in ſuch unmanured places, and - 
ſhadowing the country, like a wood, gave name both to the 
town, and alſo to the people thereabouts. For the Caledons, 
or Caledonians, heretofore one of the moſt famous nations a- 
mongſt the Britons, made up one part of the kingdom of the 
Picts, as we may be informed by Ammianus Marcellinus, who 
divides the Picts into two tribes, 7. e. the Caledones and the 
Vecturiones, though at this day there is hardly any token left 
of either of theſe two names. 

TWELVE miles below Dunkelden, on the ſame right-hand 
bank of the Tay, ſtands Perth, otherwiſe called St Johnſons. 
And on the left bank of the Tay, below Athol, towards the 
* ſtands Gowry, a country abounding with rich corn- 

elds. | | 

BELOW Gowry, betwen the Tay and the Eſke, is extended 
Angus, or, as the Highlanders call it, Eneia; ſome call it Ho- 
reſtia, or, according to the Engliſh dialect, Foreſtia. In it 
there are theſe two cities, Cowper, and that which Boetius, to 
gratify his countrymen, ambitioully calls Deidonum; but, I 
think, the old name thereof was Toadunum, i. e. Dundee, from 
Dune, f. e. an hill ſituated by the river Tay; for at the foot 
of that hill the town is built. : 

FoURTEEN miles beyond the Tay, in a direct line along the 
ſhore, we meet with the town of Aberbrothoc, ſometimes call- 
ed Abrinca. Then follows the promontory, called Red-heed, 
The river South-Eſke 

runs 
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which ſhews itſelf at a good di ſtance. 
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runs through the middle of Angus; and the North-Eſke divides 


it from the Mearns. The Mearns is, for the molt part, a plain 
and level country, till it toucheth mount Grampius, beyond 
the little town of Fordun, and Dunotter, a caftle belonging to 
theE.rls of Marſhall : then it grows lower and lower, declining 
towards the ſca. Beyond Mearns, towards the North, is the 
river Die, commonly called Diemouth; and about a mile be- 


. yond it is the river Don. Upon the one, there ſtands Aber- 


done, a town famous for ſalmon fiſhing ; and upon the other, 
ſtands Aberdee, (for fo it is called in old records), where the 
biſbop's ſee is, and allo a flouriſhing univerſity: but now a- 
days both towns are diſtinguiſhed only by the names of Old 
and New Aberdene. - | 

FROM this narrow front, between thoſe two rivers, begins 
Marr, which growing wider and wider by degrees, extends 
itſelf ſixty miles in length, even unto Badenach. Badenach is 
all full of hills and mountains, which ſends forth rivers into 
both ſeas. 1 

AB YR borders upon Badenach, it dgclines gently towards 
the Deucaledonian ſea; a country (for a Scottiſh one) very 
much abounding with all land and ſea commodities; as it is 
fruitful in corn and paſture, fo it is alſo very pleaſant by rea- 
fon of its ſhadowy groves, and the delightful fountains, brooks 
and rivulets, which glide along through it. As for the mul- 
titude of fiſh, bardly any county in Scotland can compare with 
it: for, belides the plenty of freſh water fiſh, which, ſo ma- 
ny rivers afford, the ſea alſo contributes its dole of ſalt- 
water ones; piercing, in a long channel, through the level 
part of the country, and there being ſomewhat curbed and 
pent in by the higher boundary of the land, for ſome ſpace, 
at length it diffuſes and ſpreads itſelf abroad again, ors, 
the form of a meer, or rather loch. Hence it is called Abyr ; 
i. e. in our country language, A road for ſhips: they give 
alſo the ſame name to the couutry thereabouts ; thoſe that af- 
fect to fpeak after the Engliſh mode call both, i. e. that bay of 
the ſea and the country too, Lvch-Abyr; but in that they 


miſtake, and talk without pm Theſe three countries 


Abyr, Badenach, and Marr, do take up all the breadth of Scot- 
land between the two ſeas, the Deucaledonian and the German. 

ON the North, next to Marr, ſtands Buchan, divided from 
it by the river Don; it ſtretcheth out itſelf fartheſt of any 
county in Scotland, into the German ſea. It is rich in paſture, 
and in a good breed of ſheep; and is able to maintain itſelf 
with all conveniencies for the ſupport of life. The rivers 
in it abound with ſalmond; and yet (which is ſtrange) there is 


one of its rivers, called Ratra, that hath not a ſalmond in it. 
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On the ſhore of Ratra, there is a ſtrange kind of a cave, and 


s I cannot omit deſcribing the nature of it. The water in it 
in drops down from a natural vault or arch, and is turned into 
1d pyramids of ſtone; fo that if men were not conſtantly clean- 
0 ing it, the whole ſpace, to the very roof, would be quickly pe- 
g trified, and filled up as one continued ſolid. The ſtone thus 
1E concreted is of a middle nature between ſtone and ice; for 
e- it is friable, and never arrives at the hardneſs and ſolidity of 
r- marble. When ] was at Tholouſe, about the year of our 
Tr, | Lord 1544, I was informed by credible perſons, that there was 
ne a cave in the neighbouring Pyrenzan hills, altogether like this 
a- in Scotland. 

Id BEYOND Buchan to the North, lie two ſmall counties, Bion 


and Ainy, which reach to the river Spey that ſeparates them 
ns | from Murray. As for the river Spey, that hath its rife in the 
ds ridge of hills in Badenach, of which 1 have made mention 
is before, and not far from the fountain thereof is a loch, which 
to | ſends forth a river called Lochtee, which rolls itſelf into the 

Welt ſea. At the, mouth of it there was once (as they ſay) 
ds a noble town called Inner-Lochtee, borrowing its name from 
ry | the loch aforeſaid. The truth is, if you conſider the na- 
is ture of the neighbouring ſoil, and the conveniency of tran- 
ea- ü ſporting and carriage by ſea, it is a place very fit for a mart- 
ks | town: and our ancient kings, tempted and invited by thoſe 
ul- conveniencies, made their abode there for ſome ages in the 
ith N caſtle of Evonia, which ſome falſely perſuade themſelves to be 
aa- | Dunſtafnage; for the rubbiſh and ruins of that caſtle are yet 
it- to be ſeen in Lorn. There are ſome ſmall counties, lying be- 
vel | twixt Buchan and the Weſt ſea, but having ſcarce any thing re- 
nd J markable in them, I ſhall not waſte time to deſcribe them. 
ce, BEYOND the Spey, even unto the river Neſs, there follows 
ng | Murray, heretofore. (as it is thought) called Varar. Between 
jr; | thoſe two rivers, (the Spey and the Neſs), the German ocean 
ive I doth (as it were) drive the land -backward to the Weſt, and 
ſo, with a vaſt bay, abridges the largeneſs of it, This whole 
of country (for the bigacſs of it) abounds with corn and pa- 
XY ſturage; but as for pleaſantneſs, and the profit ariſing from 
les I fruit-trees, it bears away the bell from all the other coun- 
Ot- tries in Scotland. It hath two eminent towns in it, Elgin and. 
an. I} Inverneſs: Elgin ſtands on the river Loſſie, and as yet retains 
om ] its ancient name. Inverneſs is fituate by the river Neſs, which 
any I iſſues out of Loch- Neſs, a loch twenty-four miles long; the 
rc, water in it is almoſt always warm, and all the year long it is 
ſelf never ſo cold as to freeze; nay, in the ſharpeſt winter that is, 
ers if flakes of ice are put into it, they will quickly be thawed by 
eis If the warmth of its waters. | - | 
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BEYOND Loch:Neſs towards the Weſt, there are only eight 
miles of continent interjacent ; ſo ſmall a portion of ground 
hinders the conjunction of the two ſeas, and conſequently the 
making of the reſt of Scotland an ifland; for all that ſpace of 
land, which lies betwixt that narrow neck and the Deucaledo- 
nian ſea, is cut off from the reſt by ſeveral bays of the ſea 
breaking into it. + 5 

THAT part of the country, which lies beyond Loch-Neſs, 
and thoſe narrow ſtreights, or neck of land, before men- 
tioned, is wont to be divided into four provinces or ſhires, viz. 
Roſs, Strath-Navern, Sutherland, and Caithneſs; L“ Na- 
vern, or, as commonly called, Strath-Navern, taking its name 
from the river Navern]; beyond the mouth of Neſs, where it 
diſembogues itſelf into the German ſea, lies Roſs, which runs 
out into the fea with very high promontories, as the name it- 
ſelf ſhews ; for Roſs, in the Scottiſh dialect, ſignifies a promon- 
tory. This province hath more of length than breadth in it; 
for it reaches from the German, quite home to the Caledonian 
ſea: where it is mountainous, it is barren and untilled ; but 
the plains ſcarce yield to any part of Scotland for fruitfulneſs. 
It hath alſo many pleaſant valleys in it, which are watered with 
rivers full of fiſh, together with ſeveral lochs well ſtored with 
fiſh. But the greateſt of them all is Loch-Loubrun. From 
the Deucaledonian ſea the ſhore grows ſomewhat narrower, and 
turns back towards the North-Eaſt : from'the oppolite ſhore, 
the German fea, making its way between the clefts of high 
rocks within land, expands itſelf into a ſpacious bay, which 
affords a ſafe harbour, and road for ſhips, againſt all ſtorms; 
for the paſſage into it is not difficult, and when you are once en- 
tered, even the greateſt fleets that are, may be ſecure from all 
injury of wind and weather, 

Ax the fartheſt point of Roſs, towards the North, lies Na- 
vern, ſo called from the river Navern, which the vulgar 
following the propriety of their country ſpeech, call Strath- 
Navern. Roſs bounds it on the South ; the Deucaledonian ſea 
waſheth it Weſt and North; and on the Eaſt it reaches to 
Caithneſs. | „ 

"SUTHERLAND is fo ſituated between the three laſt 
mentioned provinces, that it borders on them all, and, in ſome 
quarter or other, touches them all: for. on the Weſt of it 
lies Strath-Navern ; on the South and Eaſt Roſs; and, on the 
North Caithneſs. The inhabitants there, according to the na- 
ture of the ſoil, are more given to paſturage than tillage. I 


* This clauſe, betwixt the two crotchets, ſeems to have been inſerted here by 
the miſtake of the tranſcriber; for the whole of it is mentioned by and by, in 
its proper place. | 
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Book I. SCOTLAND: E 
know no remarkable thing in it, ſave only that it hath ſome 
mountains: of white marble, (a rare miracle in ſo cold a coun- 
try), which yet is of little or no uſe to the inhabitants, be- 
cauſe that luxuriant humour, which covets it, hath not yet 
reached to this place. | | 
Caithneſs is the laſt province of Scotland towards 

the North, in which coaſt Strath-Navern alſo comes up with 
it. Theſe two countries do contract the breadth of Scotland 
into a narrow front. In that front there are three high pro- 
montories : the higheſt of them all is in Strath-Navern, 
which Ptolemy calls Orcas, or Tarvedrum, now Farrow- Head; 
the other two are in Caithneſs, but not ſo high as the former; 
7. e. Vervedrum, now called Hoia, i. e. Strathy-Head; and Be- 
tubium, (Dunſbey- Head) falſely called by Hector Boetius, Dume ; 
ſome call it Duncans-Bei, from which word ſome letters be- 
ing ſubtracted, the word Duns-Bei ſeems to be derived. At 
the foot of the hill there is a ſmall bay, which little veſſels, 
coming from the Orcades, uſe as an haven or port. For a 
bay of the ſea is there called Bei: and this creek, or bay, be- 
ing called by the neighbouring inhabitants the Bei of Duncan, or 
Donach; from both thoſe words conjoined, the country lan- 
guage hath formed Dunis Bei. * . 

In this track Ptolemy places the Cornavii, (or Caithneſs- 
men), ſome ſimilitude of which name does yet remain, for 
they commonly call the caſtle of the earls of Caithneſs, Ger- 
nico; for thoſe whom Ptolemy, and other foreigners call Cor. 
navii, the Britons call Kernici. And ſeeing he places the Cor- 
navii, not in this track only, but even in a far diſtant part of 
the iſland, viz. Cornwal in England; they, who retain the old 
Britith ſpeech, do yet call the ſame perſons, Kernici: and, per- 
haps, it is no ab ſurd conjecture to imagine, that the Cornovalli are 
ſo called for Kernicovalli, (i. e.) the Kernic-Gauls; nay, in the 
very midſt of the iſland, ſome marks, though obſcure ones, of 
that name ſeem to have remained. For Bede writes, that the 


beginning of the wall of Severus was not far hon ihe: mo- 
naftery of Kebe: : whereas there is now NO ſign of a mo- 


naſtery in thoſe parts; but there remains not far from thence, 
the half-ruined caſtle of the Duglaſſes, calied- Abrecorn : whe» 
tier both of thoſe words, or only one of them, be corrupted 
ou ,] I Icave to the reader to judge. | 

: ir remains now, that I ſpeak ſomething concerning the 

lands of Scotland, (which part of the Bricith hiſtory is per- 

exed with abundance. of miſtakes). But omitting the an- 

nts, who have delivered nothing certain on this ſubje&, I ſhall 

ly inſiſt on what the writers of our times have more truly 
dd plainly acquainted us with. Of all the lands, which do, 
vor. I. E W 
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as it were, begirt Scotland, they make three claſſes or ranks, 
the Weſtern, the Orcades, and the Zealandiſh, or Shetland, 
iſlands. | „ 5 (v1 
Thoſe are called the: Weſtern iſles, which lie between Scot- 
land and Ireland, on the Weſt of Scotland, in the Deucaledo- 
nian fea, and reach almoſt to the iſles of Orkney, or Orcades. 
They, who have written of the Britiſh affairs, either now, or 
in the age before us, call. them Hebrides, a new name, of 
which there is not any ſign, or any original, in ancient wri- 
ters. For, in that track of the ſea, ſome authors place the 
Abudæ, or Amodzx, but with ſuch inconſiſtency amongſt them- 
ſelves, that they ſcarce ever agree in their number, ſituation, 
or names. Strabo (to begin with the -moſt ancient) may be 


the better excuſed, becauſe he followed uncertain report, that 


part of the world being not fully diſcovered in his time. Mela 


reckons the Emodæ to be ſeven; Martianus Capella makes the 


Acmodz to be as many; Ptolemy and Solinus count the Abudz 
five; Pliny numbers the Acmodz to be ſeven; and the ÆAbudæ 
thirty. I, for my part, think it fit to retain the names moſt 
uſed by the ancients, and therefore I call all the Weſtern iſles 
Abudæ; and I purpoſe.to deſcribe the ſite, nature, and com- 
modities of every one of them, as out of later, ſo out of ſurer, 
authors. 17. PENS 1 

In performing this taſk, I will principally follow Donald 
Monro, a pious and diligent perſon, who travelled in perſon 


over all thoſe iſlands, and viewed them exactly. They lie dif- 


perſed in the Deucaledonian ſea, being above three hundred-in 
number. - The kings of Scotland were maſters of them, time 


out of mind, until Donald, the brother of Malcolm III. yield- 
ed up the poſſeſſion of them to the King of Norway, that by 
his aid, he might forcibly ſeize upon the. crown of Scotland, 
| The Danes and Norwegians enjoys 
ed them about one hundred and ſixty years, until, being over- 


to which he had no right. 


come in a great battle, they were outed of them by Alexan- 


* 


der III. King of Scotland. Theſe iſlanders either on Riding in 


their ſtrength, or elſe eaged gn and -i vy ſe | 
ſometimes endeavoured to àſſert their liberty, and to ſer up 


Kings of their own; for of late John of the family of the 
Donalds, as well as others before him, uſurped the name of 


King. In their diet, habit, and the whole «dit... 


0 
| their. domeſtic affairs, they uſe the ancient parſimouy: 
Hunting and fiſhing afford them food. They boil their fleſh 
in water poured either into the paunch, or into the ſkm o 
the beaſts they kill; and in hunting they ſometimes om 
fleſh, when the blood is ſqueezed out. The broth of bot 


ed fleſh-meat is their drink. They ſorhctimes rin f 


ition, have 


fe 
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very greedily in their feaſts, after it hath been kept, in pro- 


„, 
}, per veſſals, for ſome years. That kind of drink they call 
blaedium, but, for the moſt part of them, they drink wa- 
t- ter. They make their bread of oats and barley, (for they 
0 have no other grain growing in thoſe parts), which is not 
8. unpleaſant to the daſte; and, by. frequent uſe, they are very 
r expert at waking and moulding of it. In the morning they eat 
of Ja little of it, and ſo go a hunting; or, if they have any other 
i- Vork to do, they are content with that light break faſt, and 
ae faſt/ till the evening. They uſe party-· coloured garments; and 
n- | eſpecially ſtriped iplaids. Of all colours they lote the purple 
n, and the blue moſt. Their anceſtors wore party coloured 
be | platds,: variouſly, ſtriped, which cuſtom ſome of them do ſtill 
at | retain; but, now a- days, many of them wear their apparel 
la of a dark brown colour, almoſt like heath; that ſo, lying in 
he . the. heath- buſhes, they may not, in the day. time, be diico- 
de vered by their cloaths, Being rather looſely, wrapped; than 
dz || cloſely covered, with this fort of blanketing, they endure the 
oft fierceſt weather, even in the open air; and ſometimes they 
les flzep in them, though covered all over with ſnow. In their 
m-· || houſes: they alſo lie on the ground; only they lay under them 
er, fern or heath, which they place with their roots downward, 
and their bruſh upwards, ſo prettily, that their beds are al- 
ald moſt as ſoft as a feather- bed, but far more wholſome. For 
ſon beath being naturally a very great drier, doth exhauſt ſuper- 
diſ.fluous humours, and reſtores vigour to the nerves, after it 
in | hath freed them from ſuch noxious; moiſture; ſo that they who 
ime | lie down in the evening weary and faint, in the morning riſe 
eld- up nimble and ſprightly. They are all of them very regard. 
t by leſs of their bed-tykes and coverlets, nay, they affect an un- 
and, || couth flovenlineſs in that particular; for, if any occaſion, or 
joy- || neceſſity, cauſe them to travel into other parts, when they go 
ver- to bed, they throw the bed and blankets of their hoſts on 
xan- ¶ the ground, and wrap themſelves up in their on garments, 
-5 in nnd fo go to ſleep. The reaſon they give is, leaſt ſuch bar- 
nave barous effeminacy (for ſo they call it) ſhould taint and cor- 
up rupt their native and inbred hardineſs, In war they cover 
the ¶ their bodies with iron-helmets and a coat of mail, made 
e of of iron rings, reaching almoſt down to their ancles. Their 
nk. weapons are bows, and arrows for the moſt part hooked, the 
fle iron barbs ſtanding out on both ſides, which cannot be drawn 
1 of out of the body they pierce, unleſs the orifice of the 'wound 
raw Ibe made very wide; ſome of them fight with broad ſwords 
boil- Yaad pole-axes. Inſtead of a trumpet they uſe a; bag: pipe. 
whey. They are much given to mufic, but on inſtruments, of a pe- 
very Neuliar kind, called clarfhacks 6 which ſome have ſtrings _ 
E 2 4 of 
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of braſs· wire, others of guts, which they ſtrike either with | © 

| their long nails, or with a qui). Their only ambition is, to [ 

deck their fiddles with very much ſilver and jewels. The l 

| meaner ſort, inſtead of jewels, uſe cryſtal. They ſing ſongs, “ 

not unelegant, containing commonly the elogies of valiant * 

men; and their bards uſually treat of no orher argument. || © 

They uſe ſomething, though but little, of the old Gauliſh lan- : 

UAage, | $1 e CC ö 

Theſe iſlands of Scotland, which uſe the ancient tongue, { 

| and are called the Weſtern or Æbudæ iſles, are uſually reckon» t 
| ed thus. The firſt of them is Mana, by ſome falſcly called Mo- 

| na, but by the ancients Eubonia; Paulus Oroſius calls it Meva- ÞÞ 


| nia, or rather Menavia ; for in the old language it is called Ma- 
nim. The laſt age called the town Sodora, in which the bi- | ? 
ſhop' had his ſee. It is a province almoſt equally diſtant from || ©: 
| Treland,. from Galloway in Scotland, and from- Cuchbertabebil 4 
England; it is twent; · four miles long, and eight broa a,. 


The next iſle ariſing in the Firth of Clyde is Alſa, or Allze, n. 
| an high and precipitous rock, excephng only one plain paſſage h. 
| into it. Ir is vninhabited almoſt all the year; but only aticer- NN , 
| tain ſeaſons,'a great number of ſkiffs and buſſes flock thin 
| ther to filh for cod and whiting, It abounds with conies'and * 
| ſea-fowl, but eſpecially with ſoland-geefe. It is almoſt e- x 


| qually diſtant from Carrick on the South-eaſt, from Ireland on 
the South-weſt, and from Cantyre on the North- weſt. The - 
iſe of Arran is ſituate twenty-four miles from Ailze, inclining hy | 
| towards the North; it is twenty-four miles long, and ſixteen . 
| broad; it is full of high craggy mountains, ſo that only its ſea- Ju 
coaſts are inhabited; where it is loweſt the ſea breaks into tt, bu 
and makes a conſiderable bay, the entrance of which is co- 


i : vered by the land Molas, i. e. Lamlach or: Lamlaſh. So that C 
= - by reaſon of the height of the mountains, which break the force 4 
= of the wind, it is, within, a very ſafe harbour for ſhipping}; 50 
= and there ſuch plentiful fiſhing in thoſe waters, which are per- | ; 

0 etually calm, that, if the inhabitants catch more than What al 

4 will ſerve them for one day, they throw tbem again into the un 

i ſea, as into a ſafe trunk or fiſh-pond, to be thence taken out on 

{ = theirpledkire 3 

[ Not tar from Arran lies a ſmall iſland called Flada or 4 

. Fladda, which is full of rabbits. Boot iſle, being eight] as 

8 miles long, and four broad, is ſituate more within the Firth ſtr 

1 of Clyde, and js eight miles diſtant from Arran aforeſaid, on - 


1 the North-eaſt. On the North-weſt it is diſtant from Argyle 7 
f about half a mile; on the Eaſt, from Cunningham, ſix miles. 0 
It is all in a manner low. land, and ſo very convenient for 1 

| | ? ecra L 
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corn and paſturage. It hath but one town in it, bearing 
the name of the iſland; and in it an old caſtle named Roth». 
ſey. It hath alſo another caſtle at the bay, called in the 


country language Cames, or Keames caſtle. . On the South- 
weſt of it is the low iſland Mernoch. It is fruitful enough, and 
well cultivated for a place of its bigneſs; it is a mile long, 
and half a mile broad. Farther ſtill within the Firth of Clyde, 
are the two Cumbras, the greater and the leſs, at a ſmall di- 
{tance one from another; the greater abounding with corn, 
the leſs with fallow deer. | | 
From the! promontory. of Cantyre, a little more than a 
mile, lies Avona, now Sanda, called Portuoſa, 5, e. fit for a 
port; it got that name from being à road for ſhips; for 
when the Danes poſſeſſed thoſe iſlands, their fleets, went thi- 
cher for ſhelter. - From the ſame promontory to the South- 
weſt, over againſt the Iriſh ſhore, ſtands Rahglin; as alſo 
four miles from Cantyre, is a ſmall iſland called Cara; and 
not far from thence Gega, ſix miles long, and a mile and a 
half broad. | We. | 
The: ifland of Jura is diſtant twelve miles from Gaga, be- 
ing in length -twenty-four' miles: its maritime parts are in- 
habited well enough, but being woody in the inland parts, it 
abounds with ſeveral ſorts of deer. Some think it was an- 
eiently called Dera, which in the Gothic language 1ignifies a 
ſtag. Two miles diſtant from Jura lies Scarba, in length 
from Eaſt to Weſt four miles, in breadth one; it is inhabited 
but in few places. The tide is ſo violent between it and 
jura, that there is no paſſage neither with ſails nor oars, 
but at certain ſeaſons only. * | | 
After this there are many iſlands of leſs note [ſpread up 
and down, as Bellach or Geniſtaria, Gewraſdil, Lunga, both 
the Fiola's or Fiolaſs's; alſo the three Garvillans, diſtinguiſhed 
by reſpective ſurnames; then Culbrenin, Dunconnel, Luparia, 
Belhac, Whoker, Gavin, Luing, Seil and Suin; theſe three 
laſt named are fruitful enough in corn and cattle, and are 
under the juriſdiction of the earls of Argyle. The next to 
theſe is Slata, or Sleach; ſo-called becaule tiles, named ſlats, 
are hewn out of a rock, which it contains. Then follow 
Naoſg, Eaſdale, Schanni, and the iſle called Tyan, from an 
herb which is prejudicial to fruits, not unlike guild or looſe- 
ſtrife, but that it is of a more dilute colour; and Uridich 
and the Rye iſland. Then Dow, i. e. the black iſland; and 
the iſland Eglith, or of the church, and Triarach ; after theſe 
follow the iflands Ard or High, Iſhol, Green, Heath, as al- 
ſo Tree, Goat, Coney-ifles, and that which is called the iſland 
of the Otioſi and 'Erifbach; as alſo Liſmore, in which wi 
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30 THE HISTORY or 
the formerly biſhop of Argyle's ſee; it is eight miles in length, 


two in breadth; in it there are found metals, beſides the com. 


modities common to other iſles. Then ſucceed Ovilia, and 


Siuna, Ilan na port, and Geirach; as alſo Falda, the iſle of 
Etoich, Gramry; the iſlands More, Ardieſcara, Muſadil, and 
Bernera heretofore called the Holy ſanCtuary, the noble Yew: 
Iſle, Molochaſgar and Drinacha, which is all covered over 
witffthorns, elder, and the ruins of great houſes; then ano, 
ther iſle Drimach, which is full of wood; allo Ramſay and 
Kerrera. 

The greateſt of the Weſtern illands next to Jura, is Yla; 
Which-is twenty-four miles long, and ſixteen broad: it is ex- 
tended from'South to North; and is very fruitful in cattle, 
corn, deer, and lead: there is a river of -freſh water in 
it, called Avbnlaggan, as alſo a bay of ſalt water, in which 


are ſeveral iſlands ; beſides, "it hath a lough of freſn water, 


in which there is an iſland called Finlagan, which heretofore 
was the chief of all the iſlands, in which the prince of the 
iſlanders, aſſuming the name of King, was wont to dwell, 


Near to that, but lefs, is the iſland called Ilan na-Covihaſlop, 


called alſo the iſland of council; for there was a court in it, 
where fourteen of the ebief men ſate daily for the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, and determining matters of controverſy; 
whoſe great equity and moderation procured peace, both fo- 
reign and domeſtic ; and as a concomitant of peace, the 
affluence of all things. Between Ila and Jur there is ſeated 


2 a ſmall iſland ealled Roch iſle, taking its name from an heap 
of ſtones there; moreover on the South ſide of Ila lie theſe 


iſlands, Chourna, Maalmori, Oſrim, Bridi, Corſhera, | the i: 
{land Iſhol, Immerſi, Bethick, Texa, Gearach, Naoſg, Rinard, 
Cana, Tarſkeir, Achnar, the ifle More, the iſland reſembling 


the figure of a man, the iſland Jean, and the Stachabadda; 
at the Weſt corner of Ylaſtands Overſa, there alſo the ſea is 


very raging, not-paſſable for ſhips but at certain hours. The 
iſland Charnard, and toward the North-weſt are ſituate Uſa- 


breſt, and Tanaſt, Naomph, and the iſland Banni; eight miles 
from Ya,” more toward the North, lies Overſa, next to it 
Porcaria, and half a mile from Overſa lies ColHonſa. _ 


Beyond Collonſa to the North lies Mull, twelve miles di 


ſtant from Yla. This iſland is ewenty-four mules in length, 


and as many in breath; it is craggy, yet not wholly barren of 
corn. It hath many woods in it, and great herds of 
deer, and a port ſafe enough for ſhips; over againſt Ico- 


'Jamkill, it hath two large rivers: full of ſalmon, beſides 
other leſs rivers not without fiſn; it hath alſo two 


loughs, in each of which are ſeveral iſlands, and. caſtles in 
them 


dy 
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th, them all. The fea, breaking into it in divers places, makes 
bay four bays, all abounding with herrings. On the South - weft 


is ſeated Calaman, or the iſland of Doves; on the North-eaſt 
of ſtands Erra; both theſe iſlands are commodious for catcle, 

corn, and fiſhing. - | | „ | 
Sha The iſland of Icolumkill is diſtant from them two miles; it 


ver is two miles long, and above a mile broad, fruitful in all 
0, things which that climate can produce; and famed for 
and as many ancient monuments, as could be well expected in 
1 ſuch a country ; but it was made yet more famous by the 
©} ſevere diſcipline and holineſs of St. Columbus. It was beau- i 
3 tified with two monaſteries, one of monks, the other of nuns; . 
ne with one curia, (or as they call it), a pariſh-church, and 
IF with many chapels, ſome of them built by the magnificence 
ich of the kings of Scotland; and others by the petty kings of 
ten the iſlands; in the old monaſtery of St Columbus, the bithops 
ws of the iſlanders placed their ſee; their ancient manſion-houſe, 
Ok which was before in the iſle of Man, being taken by the Eng- 


| liſh. There remains as yet, among the ancient ruins, a 
y church-yard,. or burying- place, common to all the noble fami- 
lies which dwelt in the Weſtern iſlands. There are three 
0 tombs in it more eminent than the reſt, at a ſmall diſtance one 
J5 | from another, having little ſhrines looking towards the Eaſt, 
ho built over them. In the Weſt part of each of them there is 
l a ſtone with an inſcription, declaring whoſe tombs they are; 
the middlemoſt of them hath this inſcription; The tomb of the 
* kings of Scotland; for it is reported, that forty-eight of the 
ee Scottiſh kings were buried there: in that on the right hand, 
there is this title carved, The.tombs of the kings of Ireland. for 
' four kings of Ireland are ſaid to be interred there: that on the 
ing left fide is inſcribed, The tombs of the kings of Norway ; for 


da; report ſays, that eight kings of that nation were intombed 

there. In the reſt of the cœmetery, the eminent families of 
= the iſlands have each their tombs apart. There are ſix iſlands 
3 adjacent to it, ſmall indeed, yet not unfruitful, which have 


deen given by ancient kings, and by the princes of the iſlanders, 
to the nunnery of St Columbus. N ; 
4 The iſland Soa, though it hath convenient paſturage for 
” Þ ſicep, yet its greateſt revenue is from the ſitting and hate hing 
2th, N of ſea-fowl, and eſpecially from their eggs, The next to 
1 of chat is Nuns-Iiland: then Rudana; after that Reringa; after 
of which follows Skanny, diſtant half a mile from Mull; it hath, 
one pariſh in it, but the pariſhoners live moſtly in Mull: the 
ides ¶ hore abounds with conies. A mile from Skanny, ſtands Eor ſa. 
WO JF All theſe are under the juriſdiction of the monks of St Colums- 
m dus his monaſtery, i Aan, | wi 8 
* . 1 
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Two miles from Eorſa ſtands Ulva, which is five miles 
long, and for its bigneſs, fruitful in corn and paſturage. It 
hath an haven very commodious for galleys, long- boats, or 
berlins, On its South-ſide lies Colvanſa, the ſoil thereof is 
fruitful, and it hath a wood of haſel in it. Almoſt three hun- 
dred paces from it, is ſituate Gomedra, two miles long, and a 
mile broad, running out from South to North. Four miles 
from Gomedra, on the South, ſtands Stafa, both of thefe.two 
laſt named ifles having many good havens in them. Four 
miles from hence, toward the North-weſt, are the two. Carni- 
burghs, the greater and the leſs, fo fortified round about with 
the precipices of rocks, and a moſt rapid current beſides, that, 
their natural ſtrength being aſſiſted by art, they are impreg- 
nable. A mile from theſe, is an ifland whoſe foil is almoſt 
all black, as being cemented out of old rotten wood and moſs 
mixt together. They dry the turff of it for fuel, and there- 
fore it is called Turff:Ifland ; for ſo they there call that ſort of 
earth, which the Engliſh call moſs. Then ſucceeds Lunga, 
two miles in length, and Baca half leſs than it. | 

From thence toward the Weſt, about fix miles diſtance, 
ſtands Tirriſs, in length eight miles, in breadth three ; of all 
theſe iſlands, moſt abounding with all things neceſſary to 
maintain life; for there is plenty of cattle and corn ; they 
alſo get much by fiſhing, and the breed of ſea-fowl. There 
is in it a lake or lough of freſh water and an old caſtle, as 
alſo an haven, not unſafe for galleys and long-boats. TWO 
miles from hence ſtands Gunn ifle; and at an equal diſtance 
from Gunn, Coll, twelve miles long, two broad, a very fruit- 
Ful ifle. Not far from thence is Calfa, which is almoſt all co- 
vered with wood, After that, two iſlands follow, ſurnamed 
Green, the greater and the leſs. And as many lie, of the ſame 
ſurnames, over againſt the promontory of Mull. Not far 
from this lie two iſlands, eee, Glaſſæ, i. e. ſky blue, 
then Ardan Rider, i. e. the high ifland of the horſeman : next 
Luparia, or the iſland of wolves; after this is the iſland 
More; from the iſland Coll, toward the North, there is extended 
from Eaſt to Weſt, Rum, ſixteen miles long, ſix broad; and 
becauſe it is inhabited but in few places, the ſea-fowl almoſt 
every where lay their eggs up and down in the fields; ſo that 
in the ſpring one may take up as many of them as one pleaſes» 
In the high rocks of Rum, the ſoland geeſe, ſpoken of before, 
are taken in great abundance. Four miles from thence to 
the South-eaſt is the ifland Naich, or of horſes, and half a 
mile from thence is Muick, for its bigneſs, abounding with 
all neceſſaries. Falcons build their neſts there; and it hath 


alſo a port convenient enough for thipping. Not far from it 
are 
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are Canna, and Egg iſle, ſmall, yet fruitful iflands ; the later 
abounding with ſoland geeſe. N Em 34s 
Then there is Soavretail, fitter for hunting than any other 
commadities of life. Thence from north to ſouth is extend- 
ed Sky, the greateſt of all the iflands about Scotland, as being in 
length forty-two miles, in breadth ſometimes eight, ſometimes 
twelve; in many places it is full of mountains, which abound. 
with woods, and thoſe woods are full of paſtures. The 
champaign is alſo fryitful of corn and cattle; and, beſides other 
cattle, it is ſo famous for a large breed of mares. It hath 
five great rivers in it, all very full- of ſalmon; beſides many 
leſs ones, not without ſalmon neither. The ſea. penetrating 
on every {ide into the land, makes many bays of ſalt water. 
there; of which three are moſt eminent, beſides thirteen. o- 
thers, all full of herrings. It hath. alſo a loch of. freſh wa- 
ter in it, and five caſtles. This iſland, in the old Scottiſh 
dialect, was called Skianacha, i. e. winged, becauſe the pro- 
montories, between which the ſea made its influx, ſtretched 
out themſelves, as fo many wings; but it is now by uſe come 
to be called Sky, i. e. a wing. 13 . 
About Sky there lie ſcattered ſome ſmaller iſlands, as O- 
ranſa, full of corn and cattle; and Na gunner having plenty 
of woods and conies; as alſo Paba, infamous for robberies, 
where thieves, lurking in the woods, way. lay travellers as 
they paſs. Then comes Scalpa, ſituated eight miles from it 
to the north-weſt; beſides other commodities, it hath great 
herds of deer in its woods. Between the mouth of Loch-Carron 
and Raarſa, lies Crouling, a port ſafe for ſhips. And from 
Scalpa, two miles towards the north, lies Raarſa, ſeven miles 
long, and two broad; it hath woods of beech-trees in it, 
and many deer in them. Half a mile from it is Rona, which 
is quite covered over with woods, and heath. It hath a port 
in its inmoſt bay, noted for pyracy, as being very commodi- 
ous to ſurprize ſea-paſſengers. : And in the mouth of the 
bay, (which, from its ſhallowneſs, is called Gerloch), there 
is an iſland of the ſame name. From Rona, ſix miles towards 
the north lies Fladda. Two miles from Fladda is Tronta, and 
on the ſouth ſide of Sky, Oranſa: a mile from thence lie little 
Buiia, then great Buiia; and after them five ſmall iſlands of 
no note; after them follows Iſhol, fruitful in corn; and near 
it is Ovia, then Aſkerma, and Linadel; and eighty miles from 
Sky to the north-weſt lie Linga, Gigamina, Bernera, Megala, 
Paba, Flada, Scarpa Vervecum, i. e. of Wedders, Sandrera, 
and Waterſa, which, beſides other great conveniencies, bath 
a haven capable of holding many, and thoſe very great, ſhips; 
whither at certain ſeaſons of the year, a great company of 
or . — fiſherracn 


2 n 


ſhop of the iſlands. 


north appears Havelſchyer, to which at certain ſeaſons of the 
| 7 year 
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fiſhermen flock together, from the countries round about. 
Theſe nine laſt iſlands are under the government of the bi- 
| Two miles diſtant from Waterſa, lies 
Barra, ſeven miles in length, extending itſelf from the ſouth- 
weſt to the north-eaſt, not unfruitful in corn, but moR 


noted for cod and whiting fiſnhery: a bay of the ſea makes 


an influx into it, at a narrow mouth; but within it is broad. 
er and alſo round. It hath one ifland in it, and therein 
a ſtrong fort or caſtle. In the north part of Barra, there 
ariſcth an hill full of graſs from top to bottom; on the 
top of it riſeth a ſpring of freſh water, which flowing down 
in a rivulet, carries with it into the neighbouring ſea ſome 
{mall animals, and yet ſhapeleſs; which in ſome fort, though 
not very plainly, - repreſent thoſe fſhell-fith we ' common» 
ly call cockles. This part of the ſhore, to which the bor. 
derers retire, they call the great Sanda; becauſe -when the 
ſea ebbs, the ſand is uncovered for a mile and more; there 
they dig up great ſhellfiſh, which the people thereabout be- 
leve to be bred out of the ſeminary of thoſe ſhapekeſs fiſh, 
which the forenamed drill carries down. from its fountain; 
and that they are either produced there, or at leaſt grow big- 
ger in the ſea. 55 

Between Barra and Lyiſt lie theſe ſmall iſlands follow: 
ing, Orbanſa, Ovia or .Eoy, Hakerſet, Garulinga, Flada, Buiia 
the greater, and Buiia the leſs, Haia, Heldiſay, Gega, Linga, 
Fara, Fuda, Heath iſland. From theſe towards the north, 
lies Uyiſt, thirty miles long, and fix broad. The tide flow 
ing into this iſland in two places, repreſents the appearance of 
three iflands, but when it ebbs, it again grows into one: 
there are many lakes of freſh water in it, the biggeſt of 
which is three miles long. The ſea, wearing away the land, 
bath made itſelf a paſſage into this loch; neither can it be 
excluded by the inhabitants, no not by a jitty or bank of ſixty 
foot high, but that it inſinuates itſelf between the ſtones, not 
well compacted together, and there. often leaves ſome ſmall 
ſea fiſh behind. There is a fiſh taken in it, in other re- 
ſpects like a ſalmon, ſave that his belly is white, and his 
back black, and he is without ſcales like to ſalmon. More. 
over, there are in it abundance of lochs of freſh water; It 
hath caves in it covered with heath, which are lurking places 
for robbers. There are five pariſh-churches in it for the pei- 
formance of holy duties. RED | 

Eight miles from thence, towards the eaſt, lies Helſcher 
Vetularum, fo called, as J ſuppoſe, becauſe it belongs to the 
nuns of the iſland of Icolumkill. A little farther towards the 
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year many ſea calves Cor ſeals] do reſort, and are there ta- 
ken. About ſixty miles beyond that, to the north-weſt, 
ſtands Hirta, very fruitful in corn, cattle, and eſpecially in 
ſheep, which are here fatter than in any other of the iſlands. 
The inhabitants are ignorant of all arts, and eſpecially of re- 
ligion. After the ſummer ſolſtice, the lord of the iſland ſends 
thither his proctor or ſteward, to gather his rent or tribute; 
and, with him, he ſends a prieſt to baptize all the children, 
which were born the year before; 'but if the prieſt come not, 
then every man baptizeth his own children; they pay to 
their lord a certain number of fea-calves, and of muttons, 
dried in the ſun, and alſo of ſea-fowl. The whole iſland 
doth not exceed a mile in length, and it is almoſt of equal 
breadth 3 neither can any part of it be ſeen from any neigh- 
bouring iſland, beſides three mountains which are on the ſhore, 
and theſe cannot be diſcerned neither, but from the higheſt 
places of other iſlands. In thoſe mountains there are theep 
exceeding beautiful, but by reaſon of the violence and rapi- 
dity of the ſea current and tide, they can ſcarce be come at 

by any body. | | | 
But to return to Uyiſt; on the north proinontory there- 
of there is ſituate the iſle Valey, a mile broad and two miles 
long. Between that promontory and the iſle Harrick, theſe 
iſlands are interjacent, ſnall indeed, but not unfruitful, viz. 
Soa, Stromoy, Pabaia, Bernera, Eriſay, Keligera, Saga the leſs, 
Saga the greaier, Hermodra, Scarvay, Gria, Linga, Gillan, 
Hea, Hoia, Ferelaia, Soa the leſs, Soa the great, Iſa, Senna 
the leſs, Senna the great, Tarranſa, Slegana, Tuema, and, a- 
bove Harrick, Scarpa; and due weſt there are ſeven iſlands, 
at fifty miles diſtance above Lewis, which ſome call Flavanæ, 
others the Sacred, or ſanctuary iſlands; they ariſe up into graſ- 
ſy mountains, but are quite uncultivated ; neither are there in 
them any four-footed beaſts, but only wild ſheep, which the. 
hunters catch, but eat them not when they have done. They 
make tallow of their fat, which is the moſt that they yield: 
that little fleſh _ which they have is ſo unpleaſant, that 
no man will eat it, unleſs he is forced to it by extremity of 
hunger. 55 415 . 
Furthermore, almoſt in the ſame track, nearer to the 
north, lie Garvellan, i. e. the craggy iſland, Lamba, Flada, and 
Kellaſa, the two Berneraes, the great and the ſmall, Kirta, 
Buiia the little, Buiia the great, Vexa, Pabaia, and Sigrama 
the great, or Cunicularia, ſo called from its plenty of conies, 
Sigrama the leſs, and the iſland of Pigmie*; in this laſt there 
is a chapel, where the bordering p<ople do believe that Pig- 
mics were herctofore buried; for many ſtrangers, digging deep 
| 5 1 | into 
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into the earth, have found, and yet do find, little and round 
heads, and the ſmall bones of other parts of human bodies, 
that do not in the leaſt differ from the ancient reports concern- 
ing Pigmies .. TT - 
In that ſhore of the iſland Lewis, which looks toward the 
ſouth-eaſt, two bays of the ſea break into the land, one of 
which they call the South, the other the. North loch; both of 
them yield abundance of fiſh, to thoſe who take pains to catch 
them, and that during the whole year. From the ſame ſhore 
of Lewis, more to the ſouth, ſtands Fable iſle, then Adam's 
iſle, then the iſle of Lambs; as alſo, Huilin, Viccoil, Have- 
ra, Laxa, Erin, the iſle of Icolumkill, Toray, . Iffert, Scalpa, 
Flada,' and Shevy. At the eaſt ſide of this iſland there is a 
ſubterraneous paſſage, arched at top, above a. bow-ſhot in 
length: under which vault, ſmall ſhips uſe to ſhelter themſelves, 
making to it by ſails or oars, to avoid the violence of the tide, 
which-rages at the neighbouring promontory, with a huge noile, 
to the extreme terror and danger of the mariners. More te 
the eaſt lies an ifland which they call Scham Caſtle, a place na- 
turally fortified, abounding with corn and fiſh, and allo afford- 
which there make their neſts. | 1 
At the ſhore, where Loch- Brien, or Broom, opens to the 
Jand, lies the iſle Eu, which is almoſt all covered with woods, 
and good for nothing but to harbour thieves in, to rob pal. 
ſengers. More to the north is the iſland Gruinorta, being al- 
ſo full of woods, poſſeſſed by robbers and pirates. And look. 
ing towards the ſame coaſt, is an ifland, named the iſland of 
Cleirach, which, beſide paſturage, abounds with the eggs of 
ſea · fowl. Next to that is Afulla, and then Harary the greater, 
then Harary the leſs; and nigh it the Iſland of horſes, or Na- 
ſtich; and near that again, the iſle Mertaika, . Theſe eight 
iſlands: are ſituate before the mouth of the bay, which. is vul- 
garly called Loch-Broom, or Brian. At ſome diſtance from 
theſe iflands, which lie before Loch- Broom, Harrick and 
Lewis run toward the north. They are ſixty miles in length, 
and ſixteen in breadth: theſe make but one iſland, for they are 
not diſtinguiſhed by the arms of the ſea, that flow into it, but 
by the meers of the land, and the poſſe ſſions of their ſeveral 
lairds : but that part, which is expoſed to the ſouth, is wont 
to be called Harry. There was a monaſtery in it, called Rox 
dilla, built by Maccloyd of Harry. The ſoil is fruitful of corn, 
but it yields its increaſe rather by digging, than ploughing: its 
paſtures are very fit for ſheep, eſpecially one very high moun- 
tain, which is green with graſs, even to the very top. oY 
” 5 ; nal 


ing ſufficient-proviſion to the inhabitants by eggs of ſea-fowl, 
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nald Munro, a learned and pious man, relates, that when he 


was there, he ſaw ſheep very old, (for that kind of cattle), wan- 


dering up and down without any certain owner: and the num» 
ber of them is increaſed from hence, that neither fox, wolf, 


or ſerpent was ever ſeen there; though great woods lie betwixt 
this part and Lewis, which breed many tags, hut low ones, 
and their bodies are of no large ſize. In this part of the iſland 
is a river very full of ſalmon. In the north part hes, Lewis inhabi- 
ted enough towards the ſhore. It hath four pariſh-churches in 
it, one fort, ſeven great brooks, and twelve ſmaller, all of 
them; according to their bigneſs, full of ſalmon; in many pla- 
ces the ſea penetrates into the land, and there diffuſes irſelf in- 


to bays, all abounding with plenty of herrings. There is alſo 


great plenty of ſheep, ' which wander freely amongſt the thick- 
ets, and heath-buſhes: the inhabitants drive them into a narrow 
place, like a ſheep- fold, and there every year they ſhear them, 
after the ancient cuſtom. The charapaign part of the country 
abounds with heath-buſhes, among which the ſurface of the 
earth is black, occaſioned by 'moſs, that is matted. as it were 


with rotten wood, gathered together for many ages, even a 


foot thick. This upper cruſt, being cut into long and ſlender 
turfs, and dried in the ſun, ſerves for firing, inſtead of wood: 
the next year after, the naked ground being dunged with ſea- 
weed, is ſown with barley. In this iſland there is commonly ſo 
great a quantity of whales taken, that ſometimes {as the old 
inhabitants relate) twenty- ſeven, ſome very great, ſome ſmall- 
er, fall to the ſhare of the prieſts for their tithes There is 
alſo. a great cave in this iſland, in which, when the tide is out, 
the water is yet two fathom deep; but when the tide is in, 
it is above four fathorh. There multitudes of people, of 
both ſexes, and of all ages, ſitting on the rocks, with hooks 
and lines, do promiſcuouſſy catch all ſorts of fiſh, in great a- 
Falle | | 1+ 24:3 
There Is a ſmall iſland, about. ſixty miles from Lewis, to 
the north-eaſt,” of a low and plain ſoil, and well-inhabited; 
its name is Rona; the inhabitants thereof are rude perſons, 
and without almoſt any religion at all. The laird of it al- 


ſigns a certain number of families to inhabit and till it, and 


he allows them a ſufficiency of great and ſmall cattle, whereby 
they may live well, and pay their tribute too; that which is a- 
dove their own proviſion, they ſend every year to Lewis, to 
their landlord, who lives there; they commonly pay, him, in 
the name of a tribute or rent, a great quantity of barley- 
meal, ſewed up in the ſkins of ſheep, (for that kind of grain 
grows plentifully amongſt them), muttons and ſea-fowl dried 
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in the ſun, as much as remains, as a ſurpluſage of their yearly 
proviſion; and if the multitude of their people doth ſupera- 
bound, they ſend alſo the ſupernumerary perſons to their land- 
lords. So that theſe, in my judgment, are the only perſons in 
the whole world, who want nothing, but have all things to ſa- 
tiety. And beſides, being ignorant of luxury and covetouſneſs, 
they enjoy that innocency and tranquillity of mind, which o- 
thers take great pains to obtain, from the precepts and inſtitu- 
tions of wiſe men. And this they have from their ignorance 
of vices; neither doth any thing ſeem to be wanting to their 
great happineſs, but that they do not underſtand the excellen- 
ey of their condition. There is in this iſland a chapel de- 
dicated to St Ronanus, where (as old men ſay) there is a ſpade 
always left, with which, if any one die, there is always found 
a place marked out, and prepared for his grave; moreover, 
in this iſland, beſides! other fiſhery, many whales are alſo ta- 
IST ð ii mg 23 500 . Thi | 
Sixteen miles from thence, towards the weſt, lies the 
iſland Suilkyr; a mile long, which brings forth no graſs, no, 
not ſo much as heath, only it hath black rocks, ſome of 
which are covered with black moſs: | Sea-fow] do commodi- 
ouſly lay their eggs, and hatch them there. Before the young 
are fleg'd enough to fly away, the neighbour iſlanders fail 
thither from Lewis, and they allow | themſelves. eight days 
time, more or leſs, to cull or gather them up, until they load 
their ſkiffs with their fleſn dried in the wind, and alſo with 
their feathers. In this iſland alſo, there is a rare kind of 
bird unknown in other parts, called colca; it is little leis than 
a gooſe; ſhe comes every year thither in the ſpring, and 
there hatches and feeds her young, till they can ſhift for them- 
ſelves. About that time, her feathers fall off of their own 
accord, and ſo leave her naked; then ſhe betakes herſelf to 
the ſea again, and is never ſeen more, till the next ſpring. 
This alſo is ſingular in them, their feathers have no quills, 
or ſtalks, but cover their bodies with a gentle down, which 
has no hard nibs belonging to it. „ | 
Next follow the Orcades, lying ſcattered in the north. of 
Scotland, partly in the Deucaledonian, and partly in the German 
ſeas. Concerning the name of them, writers, both ancient 
and modern, do well enough agree; but the reaſon of the 


name, no man (that I know) hath explained. Neither doth 
It appear, who firſt poſſeſſed them: all ſay, that they were of 


a German original, but from what nation of Germany, they 
lay not: if we way form a conjecture from their ſpeech, both 
heretofore and now, they uſe the Gothic language. Some think 


they were Picts, induced by this argument, that the ger di- 
Vvicding 
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ſea, or firth. They judge alſo that the Pits themſelves 
were of the race of the Saxons, grounding their opinion chief- 
ly on the verſes of Claudian, in his ſeventh panegyric, which 


run'thas:* ©; 7 
Maduerunt Saxone fufo, 

Orcades, incaluit Pictorum ſanguine Thule: 
Scotorum tumulos flevit glacialis lerne. 


1 
7 


The Orcades were moiſt with Saxon gore; 

Warm with the blood Pics flow'd Thule's ſhore : 
And whilſt its head, each Scotchman's tomb appears, 
Icy Juverna all diſſolves in tears. 


But their error may eaſily be refuted, partly out of Bede 
the Anglo-Saxon, who affirming, that the Britons ſung the prai- 
ſes of God in five ſeveral languages, reckons the Pictiſn to be 
one; but if the Pitts had then ſpoke the Saxon language, he 
would not have diſtinguiſhed it from the Saxon ; (which then 
the Engliſh uſed, without corruption); and partly alſo, out of 
thoſe very verſes of Claudian, where he expreſsly declares, 
that the Pitts were a different people from the Saxons; for, 
he ſays, that the Orcades were the country of the Saxons; and 
Thule, of the Pits; but whatſoever their original was, in 
this our age, they uſe a language different both trom Scotch 
and Engliſh, but very near the Gothic. In their daily fare, 
the common people do as yet retain much of their ancient par- 
ſimony, and therefore they are very ſound in mind, and heal- 
thy in body. Few of them die of diſeaſes, but almoſt all of 
them of old age; and their ignorance of delights and plea- 
ſures contributes more to the maintaining of their health, than 
the ſkill and diligence of phyſicians doth to others. The fame 
parſimony conduceth . much, both to the elegancy of their 
beauty, and the tallneſs of their ſtature. They have but a 
[mall increaſe of corn, except only of oats and barley; out 
of which they extract both bread and drink. Of animals 
which herd together, they have ſheep, kine, and divers 
goats, ſo that they have abundance of milk, butter, and 
cheeſe among them: they have alſo an innumerable com- 
pany of ſea-fowl, of which, and of fiſhes, their diet, doth, 
for the moſt part, conſiſt. There is no venemous creature 
there, no, nor any of 'a deformed and odious appearance. 
They have little horſes, in ſhew contemptible, but ſtrong 
enough for all uſes, even beyond belief. They have never a 
tree growing, no, nor ſhrub neither, beſides heath, which 
happens, not ſo much from the fault of the ſoil, or air, as 
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- which produeed it at firſt, perpetuated and tranſmitted it to 


ther, cannot be paſſed, neither by oars nor fails: if any ma 
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the lazineſs of the inhabitants, as doth eafily appear by the 
roots of trees, which, in many places, are there digged out 
of the earth. As often as foreigners import any ume . thi- 
ther, they drink it greedily, even to exceſs. They have an 
ancient cup, or goblet among them, (which to procure the 
greater authority to their carouſings), they ſay, did belong to 
St Magnus, who firſt inſtructed them in the principles of the]! 
Chriſtian religion. It ſo far excceds. the bigneſs of other! 
drinking bowls, that it may ſeem to have been a relick of! 
the feaſt of the Lapithz. They try an experiment with it! 
upon their biſhops, at their firſt coming to them; he that can t 
drink up a whole one, at one draught, (which ſeldom. happens) | 
they count him a very nonſuch of a man; and do look upon I p 
it as an happy omen and preſage, that the crop of the fol. 
lowing years will be ſuperabundant. From which practice of t. 
theirs, 4 man may eaſily conjecture, that their parſimony t! 
which I ſpoke of, proceeds not ſo much from reaſon. and m 
choice, as from penury and want; and the ſame neceſſity th 


their poſterity ; till the neighbour nations being corrupted th 
by prevailing luxury, their ancient diſcipline was, by degrees, of 
weakened and impaired, and they alſo gave up themſelves. to] bu 
charming pleaſures and delights; and being thus inclined to 

luxury, they were hurried on to it, by their commerce with an, 
pirates; who, not daring to land on the continent, becauſe} ca: 
it was full of inhabitants, took in freſh water at theſe iſlands; mil 
and there, either changed their wine, and other mercham chr 


dize, for the proviſions of the country; or elſe fold them lon 


to the iſlanders at a low price: and the iſlanders being few in call 
number, and unarmed too, and diſperſed alſo in the tempeſt. tw 
nous ſea, that they could not convene to aſſiſt one another, one 
being conſcious of their own weakneſs, either did receive, orftwe 
at leaſt, did not reject ſecurity, brought home to their doors betv 


eſpecially, it being mixed with gain and pleaſure to boot, ſings 


which are its uſual companions. But this pollution of mam the 


ners did moſtly infe& the great ones, and the prieſts. . Among theſſto p. 
_ vulgar, many tokens of their former moderation do yet. remain. 


The ſea is there very raging and tempeſtuous, which is cauled, 
not only by the violence of winds, and the poſition of the 
heavenly conſtellations, but alſo by the meetings of contra 
ry tides, raiſed up, and flowing in from the weſtern ocean, 
and making ſuch a conflict between the ſtreights of the land, 
that the ſurges, occaſioned thereby, ſometimes meeting, of 
polite one to another, and being all impetuouſly whirled toge 


riners dare come too near, one of theſe three miſchiefs befalYrom 
Dey PE them Vo 


Irch, running between them; of whoſe nature we have ſpoken 
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them. They are either driven back, with a forcible violence, 
into the ſea; or elſe by the rapidity of the foaming waves, 
they are daſhed upon ſhelves and rocks: or laſtly, are ſwal- 
lowed up by the rolling vortices of the ingulphing waters. 
There are only two ſeaſons, wherein theſe ſtreights are paſt 
able; either when upon the falling back of the tides, the 
conflict of the waters ceaſing, the ſea is thereby calmed; or 
elſe when it comes; in a full channel, to the height of its in- 
creaſe at ſpring tides, that force languiſhing on both ſides, 
which raifed and made the waters tempeſtuous and ſtormy 


the ocean, as it were, ſounding a retreat to its ftorms, and 


thereupon the mountainous furges do retire iato their own pro- 
per caverns and receſſes. „ | 

Moreover, authors do not agree concerning the number of 
the Orcades; Pliny reckons them to be forty; others about 
thirty; but Paulus Oroſius comes neareſt the truth; he 
makes them thirty-three, of which thirteen are inhabited; 
the reſt not, but left to feed cattle. For many of them are 
low, and fo narrow in compaſs, that if they ſhould be tilled, 
they would ſcarce maintain above one farmer of two: Some 
of them ſhew either bare rocks, or elſe ſuch as are covered 
but with a rotten kind of black moſs. | ; 

The biggeſt iſle of the Orcades is called by many of the 


ancients Pomona; at this day they call it the Main-land, be- 
eauſe it exceeds the reſt ſo much in bigneſs, for it is thirty - + 


miles long; it is well inhabited, for it hath twelve pariſh- 
churches, and one town beſides; which the Danes, who were 
long maſters of the Orcades; called Cracoviaca; we Scorſmert' 
call it by a corrupt name, Kirkwall. In this town there are 
two caſtles of a reaſonable bignefs, ſtanding near together; 
one belonging to the king, the other to the biſhop. And be- 
tween them is a church, magnificent enough for thoſe places; 
between the church and the caſtles there are frequent build- 
Ings on both fides, which the inhabitants eall two cities; one 
the king's, the other the biſhop's. The whole iſle runs out in- 
o promontories, between which the bays of the fea makin 
influx, do afford fafe anchoring for ſhips, and here ani 
here a good port. In fix ſeveral places of this iſland there 
re metals, i. e. white and biack lead, fo good that there are 
wt better in all Britain. This iftand is about twenty-four 
niles di ftant from Caithneſs; the Pictiſn ſea, called Pentland 


fore. ; 

In that narrow ſea there are many ſcattered iflands, of 
hich Strom- oy, not unfruit ful for the bigneſs of it, is diſtant 
tom Caithneſs hut a nile, but they do nat reckon that amongſt. 

Vol. I. 535 the 
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the Orcades, becauſe of its propinquity to the Britiſh ſhore; 
and becauſe the earls of Caithneſs have always been lords of 
it. Sailing from hence towards the north, we meet with South 


Ronalds, or Ronalds-Oy, the firſt of the Orcades, which is ſix- 


teen miles from Dungſby-head; ſkiffs and ſmall ſhips paſs o- 
ver in two hours from it to this iſland, the tide being with 
them, though there be no wind, ſuch is the violence of the 
current. "This iſland is five miles in length, and it hath a 
convenient port, ſurnamed St Margaret's Hope. A little eaſt- 
ward of it are two ſmall iſlands, uninhabited, and left for 
cat le to paſture in. They call them in their country ſpeech, 
the Holmes, that is, graſſy plains fituate by water. To the 
north is the iſland Burra, and two Holmes between that and 
| Mainland. From Burra towards the weſt, there' lie three 
1 iſlands in order, Souna, Flata, and Fara; and beyond them, 
ik Hoia, and Valis or Waes-Iſle, which ſome make two, others 
but one iſland, becauſe' about both the equinoxes (at which 

times the ſea doth moſt tempeſtuouſly fome and rage) the 

tide falling back, and the lands being bared, they ſtick to- 

gether, and are joined by a narrow neck of land, and fo 

= make one iſland; but upon the return of the tide, and the 

ſea coming afreſh between them, they again repreſent the 

form of two. In this iſland are the higheſt mountains of 

all the Orcades. Hola and Waes-lſle are extended ten miles in 

length, and from Ranalſa they are diſtant eight miles; from 
Duncanſby or Dungiſby, in Caithneſs, above twenty miles. On 

the north is the iſland Graniſa, ſituate in a very narrow arm 

of the ſea: for Hoia is diſtant from the neareſt pomontory, 

which is that of Pomona, or Mainland, only two miles. 

Theſe are the iſlands ſituate in the very ſtreights, between 

1 Mainland and Caithneſs. The weſt fide of Mainland looks to 
it the open ſea, no iſlands or rocks appearing there: from its 
; eaſt promontory it runs a little out into the ſea; Coupins-Oy 
| almoſt covers it on the north. Nearer the ſhore is Siapins- 
Oy, ſomewhat inclining to the eaſt, ſituate over-againſt Kirk- 
wall, two miles diſtant, itſelf being ſix miles long. On the 
weſt part of Mainland lies Rows-Oy, ſix miles in length. 
From thence towards the eaſt ſtands Egliſa, or Eglis- Oy, 
where fame reports, that St Magnus was buried. From 
hence to the ſouthward lie Wyer-Oy and Greſs-Oy, and not 
far from thence Weſter-Oy, which is eighty miles diſtant from 
Schetland. Papa, and Stronza, are alſo eighty miles diſtant 
from Schetland. Almoſt in the middle of the paſſage be- 
tween them lies Fara, or Fair iſle, which is conſpicuous and 
viſible both from' the Orcades, and from Schetland too; for it 
riſes into three very high promontories, ſurrounded with lofty 
| rocks, 
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rocks, every way inacceſſible, ſave that towards the north- 
caſt, it being a little lower, affords an harbour ſafe enough 
for ſmall ſhips. The inhabitants thereof are very poor; for the 
fiſhermen, which ſail that way every year, coming to fiſh 
from England, Holland, and other countries near the ſea, do 
plunder and carry away what they pleaſe. 

The next after this is the greateſt of the Schetlandiſh 
iſlands, and therefore the inhabitants call it the Continent or 
Mainland; it is ſixty miles in length, and in ſome places 
ſixteen in breadth; it ſpreads itſelf into many ſmall promonto- 
ries; two of them I thall name, the one long, but narrow, 
running to the north; the other broader, running to the ſouth- 
eaſt. The maritime parts of it are, for the moſt part, in- 
habited; but to the inward parts no animal comes but fowl. 
Some few years ſince, the inhabitants endeavoured to form 
plantations, farther than their anceſtors had done, but the 
ſucceſs did not anſwer. Their wealth is ſrom the ſea, for it 
lies convenient for fiſhing on every fide. | | 

Ten miles farther, towards the north, is the iſle Zeal, or 
Yell, above twenty miles long, and eight broad; ſo uncouth 
a place, that no creature can live therein, except ſuch as are 
born there. A merchant of Breme is reported to dwell in 
this iſland, who doth import all ſorts of foreign wares 
(which the inhabitants have need of) in great abundance. 
Between this iſland and Mainland lie theſe ſmall iſlands, Lin- 
ga, Orna, Bigga, Sanctferry. About nine miles beyond it, 
to the north, ſtands Vuiſt, extended above twenty miles in, 
length, and ſix in breadth. It is of a plain and level ſoil, 
neither is it any otherwiſe unſightly to the eye, but that it is 
ſurrounded with a very raging ſea. Between this and Yell 
lies Via, Vra, Linga; beyond it, towards the weſt, are the two 
dKerrys and Burra; on the eaſt is Balta, Honnega, Fotlara, or 
Pheodor-oy, ſeven miles long, diſtant ſeven miles from Vuiſt, 
and eight from Yell; it is over-againſt the ſtreights which divide 
Vuiſt from Yell. Then many petty iſlands lie on the caſt ſide 
of the Mainland, as Mecla, the three Eaſtern Skirrys, Chualſa, 
or Whals-Oy, Noſtvada, . Braſa, and Muſa; the weſt ſide is 
ſurrounded by the Weſtern Skirrys, Rotti, Papa the leſs, Ve- 
mendru, Papa the greater, Vallu, Trons ifle, Burra, Hara 
the greater, Hara the leſs, and amongſt them lie interming- 
= almoſt as many Holmes, or Plain iſlands, for paſturage 
only. : | 

The Schetlanders live after the ſame manner as the 
iſlanders of the Orcades do, ſave that, as to their houſehold 
proviſion they are a little more hardy. Their apparel is af- 
ter the German faſhion, which, according to their abilities, 
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is not uncomely. Their incomes ariſe from a ſort of coarſe 
cloth, which they ſell to the Norwegians; as alſo from oil, 


preſſed out of the inwards of fiſhes, from their butter, and | 


from their fiſheries: they fiſh in ſmall veſſels of two oars, 
which they buy of the Norwegians. Part of the fiſh which 
they catch they ſalt, and part they dry in the wind. Out of 
theſe being ſold they raiſe a ſum of money to pay their tribute, 
and to provide dwelling-houſes, and houſehold ſtͤff, and a 
great part of their food ariſes from thence alſo. They who 
ſtudy neatneſs in their domeſtic utenſils, are accuſtomed to 
have ſome plate in their houſes. They uſe meaſures, num- 
bers and weights after the German faſhion. Their language is 
alſo German, or almoſt the ancient Gothic, They know 
not what it is to be drunk, only every month they invite one 
another, and on thoſe days they are innocently merry and jo- 
cund, without thoſe brawls and other vices, which are occa- 
ſioned by drunkenneſs ; for they perſuade themſelves that this 
cuſtom contributes much for the maintaining of mutual friend, 
ſhip. The firmneſs of their health appeared in one named 
Laurence in our age, who, after he was an hundred years old, 
married a wife. And when he was an hundred and forty, he 
uſed to fiſh with his ſkiff, even in a very rough and raging ſea; 
he died but lately, not by the ſhock of any grievous diſeaſe, 
put only by the infirmities and languiſhings of old age. | 
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Containing the ancient names, MANNERS, LAWS, 
and cusTOMs of the country, and what people inha- 
bited the IsLAND from the very beginning. 


tiſh affairs, for above two thouſand years paſt, 
many impediments offered in bar to my deſign; 
amongſt which this was the chief, that chere weng 
for a long time no monuments of learning in thoſe coun- 


Wim I endeavoured to retrieve the memory of Bri- 


ry 


Wrries, from which the knowledge of our original was to be de- 


rived; and when letters came, though but late, into uſe, they 
were nipped almoſt in the very bud: for I may ſafely affirm, 
that all the nations, which hitherto have ſeated themſelves in 
rritain, came thither from Gaul, Spain, and Se, . 
Gauls firſt of all received the characters of letters from the 
Marſellian Greeks, by which they uſed to make up their ac- 
ompts, and to ſend letters one to another. Alphabets, or the 
zures which every letter hore, were Greek; but the language 
vas Gallic. But they did not commit their laws, and the 
tes of their religion, to writing, no not in Julius Czſar's 
ine; and much lefs did they record their exploits, which yet 
tis probable, were very great: thoſe things which they either 
ud or ſuffered in Italy, Germany, Thrace, Macedonia, 
Zrcece, and Aſia, had been buried likewiſe in the ſame obli- 
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and diligent, though the Roman navy had then coaſted about 
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vion, (ſo that poſterity would never have come to the know- 
ledge of them), if Foreign writers had not recorded and tranſmit- 
ted them down to us. I confeſs, in Spain the Greeks had the 
uſe of letters; and before them, the Phœnicians who inhabited 
the ſhores of the Mediterranean ſea : but of the Barbarians on- 
ly the Turdetani (as Strabo writes) had any knowledge of them. 
But as for any ancient writer, there was yet none that I know 
of. For Varro, Pliny, and any other Latin authors, who touched 
any thing, by the by, concerning the firſt inhabitants of Spain, I 


confirm their opinions therein, rather by bare conjectures, 


than the teſtimony of writers. In that part of Britain which 
Cæſar viſited, there were no ancient records at all; and a- IU 
mong the farther inland inhabitants, which were ſtill more 
barbarous, they were much leſs to be expected. So that when IN, 
he aſked them concerning the origin of their nation, and its In- 
moſt ancient inhabitants, as he writes, they returned him no gi 
certain an ſwer at all. | up 
After Cæſar, Cornelius Tacitus, an author both faithful Bj, 
Britain, and had diſcovered all its inmoſt roads and receſles, 5 
could however find out nothing of certainty, nothing that he Img 
would venture to tranſmit to poſterity. Moreover Gildas, who ga. 
lived above four hundred years after Tacitus, doth affirm, that Ino. 
what he writes was not from any monuments of antiquity, of... 
which he could find none at all, but from reports abroad, that, "ay 
he gathered beyond fea. As for Germany, that country wasſſſh;;, 
furniſhed with learning laſt of all; but ſeeing ſhe had no. 
thing to produce out of old records, which could.be avouched 


for truth, according to her wonted ingenuity in other. caſes, 


ſhe coined no fictions of her own, to obtrude upon the world, 
So then, they who affirm, that they deduce the original of}. 
the Britons from old anhals, muſt firſt tell us, who was the;;.. 
author or diſcoverer of thoſe annals: as alſo, where they have}, . 
been concealed ſo long: and how they came down uncorrupeſt tf 
ed to us, after ſo wany ages. In this caſe, ſome fly to th... 
Bards and Sanachies, as the preſervers of ancient records, but pon 
very ridiculouſly ; which will be more clearly underſtood, if Io ref 
explain what kind of men thoſe were, to whom they woulY... 
have credit to be given, in matters of ſo great moment, amhre. 
thoſe ſo obſcure too, and ſo remote from our memory. Fit. ke 
Strabo and Ammianus deſcribe to us very plainly what then ; 
Bards were, both before, and alſo in their times. But Luci... 
doth it clearly and diſtinctly enough for our preſent purpoſe, ¶Mlent 
theſe verſes, ET LE EE IR 


Vos quoque qui fortes animas, belloque peremptas, 
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W- Latidlibus in longum, vates, diffunditis ævum, 

it- Pilurima ſecuri fudiſtis carmina, Bardi. 

he : 92 

ed re Bards, ſuch valiant ſouls, as fall in war, 

n- Perpetuate with r himes, and praiſes rare. 

M. £ | | | 

ow But the very oldeſt of them were altogether ignorant of 


1ed letters, neither did they leave any records of ancient matters 
un, ¶ behind them. : 
res, The other were Bardlings or Sanachies, (as they call them), 
ich which were maintained by the chief of the ancient clans, and 
da- Iby ſome wealthy men beſides, one a. piece, on purpoſe to 
Ore ¶ commemorate their anceſtors and firſt of their families in 
hen N genealogies which they got by heart. But theſe too, having 
its Ino learning at all, let any man judge what credit is to be 
no given to them, whoſe hopes and ſubſiſtance did totally depend 
upon ſoothing and flattering others. Beſides, though all that 
hful they delivered were moft.true, yet ſmall would be the advan- 
bout tage to the writer of an hiſtory. Laſtly, let us conſider, how 
Mes, often the writers of ſuch famous deeds as are paſt, are found in 
t he manifeſt miſtakes; how often they themſelves waver, doubt, 
fluctuate, and are at a loſs; how vaſtly ſome of them differ 
not only from others, but even from themſelves. If ſuch 
errors are incident even to thoſe who ſeek after truth with 
great labour and ſtudy, what can we hope for, from ſuch 
other perſons, who being without learning (by which they 
ho caſually miſtake, may be better informed, and thoſe 
ho miſtake on purpoſe, may be confronted), depend whol- 
ly upon their memory? I might alledge, that the memory 
s oftentimes impaired by diſuſe; it is weakened by age; 
or wholly loſt by ſome diſeaſes. Beſides, if-they ſtudy 
hiefly to pleaſe their patrons, (which is commonly the caſe), 
r, on the contrary, if they have a mind to croſs them; or, 
f the paſſions of anger, hatred, or. envy interyene, (which 
Wervert the judgment), who can affirm any thing for truth 
pon ſuch mens authorities? Or, who would take the pains 
V Wo refute it, though falſe? Or, who would deliver down for 
woul ertain, what he received from ſuch uncertain authors? Where- 
ore, where the old writers are ſo generally ſilent (concerning 
hatters of antiquity) who were often ſo egregiouſly ignorant, 
ren of things acted in their own times, that nothing can 
Luciſertainly be grounded upon them, I count it more modeſt to be 
ent in what one knows not, than by deviſing falſehoods to 
tray one's own confidence, in prejudice of other mens 
dament, 155 | 5 
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It follows then, that there was ſo great a ſcarcity of wri. 
ters amongſt all the nations of the Britons, that, before the 
coming in of the Romans, all things were buried in the pro. 
found darknefs of an univerſal ſilence; inſomuch that we can 
get no information of what was acted, even by the Roman; 
themſelves; otherwiſe than from Greek and Latin monuments; 
and as for thoſe things which preceded their coming, ve 
may rather believe their conjectures, than our own fiftions, 
For what our writers have delivered, every one concerning 
the original of his own ſept or nation, is fo abſurd, that | 
ſhould have counted my time loft to go about to refel it, were 
there not ſome who delighted in ſuch tables, as if they were at 
true as goſpel, and took a pride to deck themſelves with bor. 
rowed feathers. _ 7 | 
Moreover, the diſagreement of later writers makes 2 
Feat acceſſion to the difficulty of this taſk; for they deliver 
fach repugnancies, that a man cannot well tell whom to follow; 
nay, there is ſo much abſurdity amongſt them, that all of then 
ſeem to deſerve no other notice but that of contempt. Nei, 
ther do 1 ſo much wonder at the filence of the ancients in 
a matter ſo obſcure, or the diſagreements among later uri. 
ters in feigning falſehoods, as 1 do at the agreeing impu- 
dence of fome few: for they write of thoſe times in which 
all things were dubious and uncertain, with fo much po- Hm 
ſitiveneſs and confidence, as if their deſign was rather to tickle iti 
the reader's ear, than to ſhew the leaſt regard to truth in their ile 
narratives. . | ing 
For in thoſe early times, when the uſe of tillage was ou 
not common, neither among the Britons, nor many other cer 
nations; but all their wealth conſiſted in their cattle, men hic 
had no regard to other ſubſtance, which was very ſmall ea! 
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but often changed their habitations, being either expelled byt « 


ſuch as were more powerful than themſcltes; or, theyre 
themſelves drove out the weaker; or elſe they fought out bet r, 
ter paſture for their cattle in wild and deſert places: up- It e 
on one or other of theſe grounds they eafily changed their Hen 
dwellings; and the places they removed to, ſoon got new T. 
names with their new maſters. Beſides, the ambition of ii n. 
the wealthier ſort helped much to perplex the accounts of 
things, who, to perpetuate their memory to poſterity, called ns, 
countries, provinces, and towns by their own names. Ab ne I 
moſt all the cities in Spain had two names; the names of the Is wi 
inhabitants, and alſo of the cities and countries therein received ns | 
frequent alterations. Not to ſpeak of Egypt, Greece, and ip, 
other remote countries. Ma, 1 
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Sepius & nomen poſuit Saturnia tellus. 


Fair Italy ( ſays fame 7 
Full oft hath chang'd her name. 


Add hereunto, that thoſe nations, who live in the ſame - 


country, have not always the fame names. . That which the 
Latins call Hiſpania; the Greeks, Iberia; the poets, Heſpe- 


ria; St Paul in his epiſtles, Theodoret and Sozomen in their 
hiſtory call Spania, 7. e. Spain. 


| . The name of the Greeks, 
celebrated by the Latins, and all nations of Europe, is 
nore obſcure than the Greeks themſelves. The Hebrews and 
Arabians * their old appellations of almoſt all nations, which 
ere never ſo much as heard of by other people. 


yhich, at this day, are almoſt unknown to the ancient 
Scots and Britons; for they call the one Albines, the other 
Saxons. And therefore it is no wonder, if, in ſo great an 
ncertainty of human affairs, writers, who were born at 
everal times, far diſtant one, from another, and having 
lifferent languages, and manners too, do not always agree 
mongſt themſelves in the names of perſons and places. 
hough theſe things have occaſioned difficulties great enough 
o the ſearchers after the firlt originals of nations; ye 
ome of the moderns too, being acted by a principle of am- 
tion, have involved all things in molt thick and palpa- 
le darkneſs. For, whilſt every ane would fetch the ori- 
inal of his nation, as high as he could; and fo endea- 
our to, ennoble it by deviſed fables, by this immoderate 
cence of coining fictions, what do they but obſcure that, 
hich they ought to illuftrate? And, if at any time they 
peak truth; yet, by their frequent and ridiculous untruths, 
t other times, they detract from their own credit; and 
e ſo far from obtaining that eſteem, which they hoped 
r, that, by reaſon of their falſchoods, they are laughed 
t even by thoſe, whom they endeayourcd to cajole into an 
ent. 7 

To make this plain, I will begin, as with the ancient- 
t nation, ſo from the mcſt notorious and impudent falſe- 
ood. The compilers of a new hiſtory of the ancient Bri- 


ns, having interpolated the fable of the Danaides, feign, that 
ne Diocletian, King of Syria, begat thirty-three daughters on 
s wife Labana; who killing their huſbands on their wed- 
ing night, their father crowded them altogether into one 
lp, without any maſter or ſailors; who, arriving in Bri- 
BD then but a deſart, did not only live ſolitarily in that cold 
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country, 


Tr | | Scotch 
and Engliſh are the common names of the Britiſh nations, 
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if that had not p'eaſed them, ſeeing it was free for then 


ceſtors to themſelves, from the refuſe of all nations, who 


even to the unſkilful vulgar: and which none of the al 
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country, of a few wild fruits; but alſo by the compreſſion 
of Cacodæmons, for ſooth, they brought forth giants, whoſe! 
race continued till the arrival of Brutus. They ſay the 
illand was called Albion from Albine, and that Brutus was the 
great grandſon of Æneas the Trojan, and the ſon of Aneas Syl e 
vius. This Brutus having accidentally killed his father with aa 
dart, it was looked upon as a lamentable and piteous fact by]: 
all men; yet, becauſe it was not done on purpoſe, the puſſy 
niſhment of death was remitted, and baniſhment either injoinedſWn 
or voluntarily choſen by him. This parricide having canſultedſu 
the oracle of Diana, and having run various hazards through 
fo many lands and feas, after ten years arrived in Biitain, 
with a grear number of followers; and by many combat 
having conquered the terrible giants in Albion, he gained the 
empire of the whole iſland. He had three ſons, (as the 
proceed to fable), Locrinus, Albanactus, and Camber, betwee 
whom the iſland was divided; Albanactus ruled over the Albanz 
afterwards called Scots; Camber over the Cambrians, i. e. the 
Welſh: they both governed their reſpective kingdoms ſo, a 
that Locrinus had the ſupreme dominion; who, being rule 
of the reſt of the Britons, gave the name of * Loegri: 
to his part. Later writers, that they might alſo propagat 
this fabulous empire as much as they could, add, that Ven 
delina ſucceeded her father Locrinus; Madanus, Vendelins 
Menpricius, Madanus; and Ebrancus, Menpricius; which la 
ter, of twenty wives begat as many ſons, of which nine 
teen went over into Germany, and by force of arms con 
quered that country, being aſſiſted by the forces of thei 
kinſman, Alba Sylvius; and from thoſe brothers the cour 
try was called Germany. Theſe are the things which thi 
old Britons, and after them, ſome of the Engliſh, have de 
livered concerning the firſt inhabitants of Britain. 
Here I cannot but ſtand amazed at their deſign, who migb 
exily, and without any reflection at all have imitated the A 
thenians, Arcadians, and other famous nations, and have cal 
ed themſelves Indigenz, ſeeing it would have been no diſgrahe 
to them to own that origin, which the nobleſt and wiſeſt q; 
ty in the whole world counted her glory; eſpecially, finc 
that opinion could not be refuted out of ancient writers, all 
had no mean aſſe:tors; yet, that they had rather forge al 


the very ſeries of the narration itſelf} did make ſuſpedtec 
cients, no, not by the leaſt ſuſpicion, did confirm. Beſide! 


An old name for England. 
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to have aſſumed honourable anceſtors to themſelves, out 
of any old bouk which ſome of the poets have writ: I 
wonder in my heart what was in their minds, to make 
choice of ſuch, of whom all their poſterity might juſtly be 
aſhamed. For what great folly is it, to think nothing il- 
laſtrious or magnificent but what is profligate and flagitious ? 
yet ſome there are, that pride themſelves, among the is- 
norant, upon the ſcore of ſuch” fables. As for John Anni- 
us, a man, I grant, not unlearned, I think he may be par- 
doned, ſeeing poets claim a liberty to celebrate the ori- 
ginal of families and nations, with the mixture of fig- 
ments; but | cannoi think it reaſonable ro allow the ſame 
3 to thoſe who undertake, profeſſedly to write an hi- 
ory. | 1 5 

To return then to what I was ſaying: what is more 
abhorrent from all belief, than that a few girls, without 
the help of men to manage their veſſel, ſhould come from 
Syria, through ſo many ſeas, (which voyage, even now a- 
hays, when men have attained, by uſe and cuſtom, more 
kill in navigation, is yet hazardous, though with a brave 
and well-furniſhed navy), to the end, as it were, of the 
orld, and into a deſolate ifland too; and there to live 
ithout corn or fruits of trees? Nay, that ſuch ladies of 
a royal ſtock ſhould not only barely maintain their lives, 
n ſo cold a climate, deſtitute of all things, but alſo ſhould 
ring forth giants; and that their copulations, or marria- 
ges, might not ſeem unſuitable to their: ſtate, that they were 
got with child (would you think it?) by Cacodæmons? As for 
that Diocletian, pray, at what time, and in what part of Sy- 
ia did he reign? How comes it to paſs, that authors make 
o mention of him, eſpecially ſince the affairs of no nation 
re more diligently tranfinitted to poſterity, than thoſe of the 
Syrians? How came he to be called Diocletian? by a name 
hich took its riſe a thouſand years after him, amongſt 
he Barbarians, originally Greek, but declined after the Latin 
orm? 5 | | | | 


arricide, that he might not, in that reſpect, be inferior to 
domulus. This Brutus, whatſoever he were, whom the Bri- 
ons make the author of their name and nation, with what 
brees, - with what correſpondent language, could . he pene- 
tare ſo far into Britain? Eſpecially in thoſe times, when 
ie Roman arms, even in the moſt flouriſhing ſtate of their 
ommonwealth, having conquered almoſt all the world be- 
es, could ſcarce ſucceed: for it is needleſs to mention, 
ow, before Rome was built, the affairs of Italy were at a 

H 2 | very 


The next acceſſion of nobility, forſooth, is Brutus, the 


vVere made in the reign of Numa Pompilius, how could that Bru 
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very low ebb ; and how the inhabitants thereof were averſe 
from all peregrination and travel. Neither need I inquire, 
whether he came by land, or ſea? The Alps, till that time, 
were paſſable only to Hercules; and the Gauls, by reaſon of 
their natural fierceneſs, were as yet unacquainted with the 
converſe of foreigners. As for ſea- voyages, the Carthaginians 
and the Greeks inhabiting Marſeilles, ſcarce dared to venture 
into the ocean, but very late, and when things were well ſet. 
tled at home; and, even then, their voyages were rather for 
diſcovery chan conqueſt; much leſs can we believe, that Al. 
ban ſhepherds, a wildiſh ſort of people, would undertake fo 
bold an adventure. Beſides; all men who are not ignorant of 
Latin, do know, that the name of Brutus began to be celebra- 
ted under Tarquinius Superbus, almoſt five hundred years af, 
ter that Commentitious Brutus; when Lucius Junius, a noble. 
man, laying aſide his native grandeur, condeſcended to do 
things far below himſelf, on purpoſe to avoid the cruelty of 
their kings; and, on pretence of being fooliſh, he took that 
new ſurname to himſelf, and tranſmitted it to his poſterity, 
But the monk, who was the forger and deviſ:r of this fable 
of Brutus, ſeemed to fee the abſurdity of the invention him- 


ſelf; yea he thought to ſtop all mens mouths with the pretence 


of religion, forſooth, in the cafe, and would have every body 
think, that they obeyed the oracle of Diana. Here I will 
not be nice in inquiring why this oracle of Diana was fo 
unknown to poſterity, when the oracles of Faunus, of Si. 
* and the Præneſtine lots, were then in ſo great cre 
it. 1 | | 
T will only aſk, In what language did Diana anſwer? 1}! 
they ſay, in Latin; I demand how Brutus could underſtand 2 
language, which began nine hundred years after his time! 
For, ſince Horace, a very learned man, doth ingenuouſly con- 
feſs, that he did not underſtand the Saliar rhymes, which 


tus, who died ſo many years before the prieſts called Salii welt 
in{lituted, underſtand verſes, made long after Horace his time, 
as the tenor of their compoſure doth ſhew 2 + Beſides, hov 
could the poſterity of Brutus ſo totally forget the Latin 
tongue, that not the leaſt footſteps of it ſhould remain among 
them? And whence got they. that language which they no! 
uie? Or, it it be granted, that their (ſuppoſed) gods, as wel 
as their men, then ſpoke Britiſh in Italy, yet ſurely it was not 
the tongue the Britons now make uſe of; for that is ſo patch 
ed up of the languages of the neighbour nations, that ſever 
gountries may know and own their own words upon the firſt hea! 

- | ; ing 
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ſe ing. But if they ſay, that thoſe ancient Latins ſpoke Britiſh, 
re, # how could that monk underſtand ſo old an oracle, which was 
ac, given out 2000 years before? But why do I proſecute theſe 
of things ſo particularly, ſince it appears by many other argu- 


the ments alſo, that the. ſame monk forged this whole ſtory, and 


ans  begat ſuch a Brutus (in his own brain) as never was in nature; 
ure and alſo deviſed the oracle of Diana too? I ſhall add the verſes 
let-Þ themſelves, that the vanity of ſuch cunning ſophiſters may be 
for I ſet in the fulleſt light. | - 


Al- 1 * 
a . Brutus's addreſs to the oracle. 

U 0 0 1 f 3 2 

FO Diva, potens nemorum, terror ſylveſtribus apris, 

af Cui licet anfractus ire per æthereos, 


ble. Infernaſque domos  terreſtria jura reſolve, 


3 Et dic, quas terras nos habitare velis. 

ty of Dic certam ſedem, qua te veneremur in ævum, 
3 Qua tibi virgineis templa dicabo choris. 
rity. Goddeſs of groves, and wild boars chaſe, 
fable Who dgſt th' ethereal manſions trace, 

him- And Pluto too ; reſolve this doubt, 

tence Tell me, what country to find out, 

body Where I may fix, where temples raiſe, - 
* 5 For virgin. choirs to ſing thy praiſe. . 
as ſ0 

Ff Si. | The oracle's anſwer. 

. Ce- 


Diana anfwers in verſes of the ſame kind, (ſo that they 
2 il muſt needs be made by one and the ſame poet), not perplexed 


ways, but clear and perſpicuous ones, wherein ſhe promiſeth 
CIR ſhe could never give, viz. the empire of the whole 
World. | 
Brute, ſub eecaſum ſolis trans Gallica regna, 
Infula in oceans eſt, undique cinta mari. 
Inſula in oceano eſt, habitata gigantibus olim, 
Nunc deſerta quidem, gentibus apta tuis. 
Hans pete, namque tibi ſedes erit illa perennis, 
Hec fiet natis altera Troja tuis; | 
Hic de prole tua reges naſcentur, & illis 
Totius terre ſubditus orbis erit. 


Beyond proud Gallia's wide. extended lines, 

Where ſets the fun, but large its glory ſhines ; 
An iſle dis in the circling ocean ſtand, 88 
And giants once inhabited the land; 


Now 


and ambiguous ones; or, ſuch as may be interpreted divers 
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Now deſolate it wants a regal gueſt, 
And courts thy people to a ſeat of reft. | 
Go, Brutus, go, and make that realm thy own, 
Where endleſs empire greets thee to the throne; 
. There thy long offipring ſhall behold with joy 
A "oſs nation, and a ſecond Troy ; 
And to that height promote their ſceptred ſway, 
The vanguſtd world ſhall willingly obey. 


T ſuppoſe, by theſe verſes, compared with their hiſtories, the 
whole forgery will be difcovered, and that plainly enough. 
For, beſides the vain promiſes on both ſides, the rhymes ſay, 
that the iſland was not then inhabited but deſolate, but that it 
had been inhabited before: but where, I pray then, were thoſe 
portentous figments..of .Gogmagog and Tentagol, and other 
frightful names of men, invented for terror, (ſhall I ſay), or 
for laughter, rather? What will become of thoſe doughty 
combats of Corinæus, and others, the companions of Brutus, 
againſt not the earth-born, but helbborn, giants? Thus far 
concerning Brutus, and his oracle. | 3d 

Though the ſe be ſo great fictions, yet poſterity is ſo little 
aſhamed of them, that, but a few years ago, no mean writer 
amongſt them impudently feigned, that the Trojans ſpoke the 
Britiſh language. Homer and Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, very 
eaſily refute the vanity of this ſhameleſs opinion: for the one 
gives Greek names to all the Trojans; the other in a long and 
ſerious diſputation, maintains, that the Trojans. were origt 
nally Greeks. I paſs by this conſideration, how Brutus when 
he arrived in England with no great train, could within the ſpace 
of twenty years eſtabliſh three kingdoms; and how they, 


who, all of them put together at firſt, could ſcarce make up 


the number of one mean colony, ſhould in ſo ſhort a time 
people an iſland the biggeſt in the. whole world, and furniſh it 
not only with villages and cities, but with all that belongs to 
three large kingdoms alſo ; nay, who a while after, it ſeems, 
grew ſo numerous, that Britain could not contain them, but 
they were forced to tranſport themſelves into the large country 
of Germany; where, overcoming the inhabitants, they com- 
pelled them to aſſume their own name, which was not a Bri 
tith, but a Latin one; and ſo from thoſe nineteen brothers, for- 
ſooth, (which indeed were not properly own brothers, as we 
ſay, for almoſt every one of them had a ſeveral mother), that 
the country ſhould be called Germany. I have related this 
fable, as abſurd as it is, not to take the pains. to refute it, but 


to leave it to the Germans themſelves for ſport and * 
x This 
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This in general concerning the fables of the Britons. But 
the intent of thoſe who deviſed them, ſeems not very obſcure 
to me; for that monſtrous fiction of devils lying with virgins, 
ſeems to have this tendency, viz. that they might either 
prove an alliance between their Brutus, and two of the great- 
eſt neighbouring nations; or elſe, that they might vie with them 
in the nobility of their original. For the Gauls affirmed, (as 
Cæſar hath it), that they were deſcended from father Pluto; 
and ſo did the Germans, according to Tacitus. The cauſe of 
deviſing this figment, concerning Brutus, ſeems to be alike, 
For ſeeing the Buthrotii in Epirus, ſeveral people in Sicily; the 
Romans, Campanians, and Sulmonenles in Italy; the Arverni, 
Hedui, Sequani, and laſt of all the Francs in Gaul, celebrated, 
I know not what, Trojans as their founders ; the writers of 
Britiſh affairs thought it Itkewiſe very conducive to the ad- 
vancement of the nobility of their nation, if they derived its 
original too, from the very archives of antiquity, and eſpe- 


cially from the Trojans; either becauſe of the renown of that 


city, which was praiſed by almoſt all nations; or elſe, by 
realon of its alliance with ſo many nations, which are ſaid to 
have ſtarted up, as it were, out of the ſame common ſhip- 
wreck of that one town. Neither did they think themſelves 
puilty of any effrontery in the falſehood, if they partook a 
little of the (feigned) nobility, which grew, by the ſame arti- 
fice, common to ſo many nations, befides themſelves. Hence 
aroſe, as I judge, the fiction of Brutus, and other fables of an 
older date, which were as impudently deviſed, as they were 
fooliſhly received; of all which it will, perhaps, be enough 
to ſhew the vanity, to put the reader in mind, that they were 
unknown tro ancient writers; that when learning flouriſhed, 
they dared not peep abroad; that they were coined in its decay, 
recorded by unlearned flatterers, and entertained by ignorant, 
and too credulous perſons, who did not underſtand the frauds 
of ſuch deluding authors. For ſuch is the diſpoſition of thoſe 
impoſtors, who do not ſeek the public good by a true hiſtc» 
ry, but ſome private advantage by flattery, that when they 
ſeem highly to praiſe, then they molt of all deride and jeer. 
For what do they elſe, who, pretending to advance the nobi- 
lity of a people, for its greater ſplendor, fetch it from the ſcum 
and riffraff of nature? And yet credulqus, (ſhall I ſay?) 
or rather ſottiſh perſons, pride themſelves in a pretended emi- 
nency of an original, for which none of their neighbours will 

envy them. = | | py 
Thoſe who have written the Scottiſh affairs; have deliver- 
ed down to us a more creditable and noble origin, as they think, 
but no leſs fabulous than that of the Britons. For they have 
adopted 
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adopted anceſtors to us, not from the Trojan fugitives, but 
from thoſe. Greek heroes, whoſe poſterity conquered. Troy. 


For ſeeing in thoſe ancient times, two nations of the Greeks 


were molt of all celebrated, the Dores and the Tones, and the 
princes of the Dores were the Argivi; and of the Jones, the 
Athenians ; the Scots make one Gathelus to be the chief found- 
er of their nation, but whether he were the ſon of Argus, 
or of Cecrops, that they leave in doubt: and that they may 
not be inferior on this account, to the eminency of the Ro- 
mans, they have added to him a ſtrong band of robbers, with 
which he going into Egypt, performing gallant exploits, and 
after the departure (would you think it?) of Moſes, was made 
general of the king's forces in that land. And that after. 
wards, with his wife Scota, the daughter of the king of E. 
gypt, he ſailed about the whole coaſt of Europe, adjacent to 
the Mediterranean ſea; and having paſſed through ſo many 
countries, which were deſolate in that age, or elſe inhabited 
but by few, and in few places, as Greece, Italy, France, and 
the whole coaſt of Atrica, (not to mention the numerous 
iſlands of the Mediterranean ſea), ſome will have him to land 
at the mouth of the river Iberus; but leaving that country 
which he could not keep, they draw him on farther to Galæcia, 
a country much more barren. Some land him at the mouth 
of the River Durius, being the firſt of all men, as I ſuppoſe, 
who adventured into the ocean with a navy of ſhips; and 
that there he built a brave town, which is now called from 
his name Portus Gatheli,-or Port a Port; whence the whole 
country, which from Luſus and Luſa, the children of Bac- 
chus, was a long time called Luſitania, began to be called 
Portugal; and afterwards being forced to paſs into Galzcia, he 
there built Brigantia, now called Compoſtella; alſo that Bra- 


ga in Portugal was built by him, at the mouth of the river 


Munda. . 

Theſe are the things which the Scots have fabulouſly writ- 
ten concerning the original of their nation. In feigning of 
which, how uncircumſpect they were, we may gather Fon 
hence, that they did not give ſo much as a Greek name to that 
Grecian Gathelus, who was indeed unknown to the Greek wri- 
ters; that they allotted a Latin name, from the word Portus, 
to the city built by him, rather than a Greek one, eſpecially in 
thoſe times, when Italy itſelf was known to very few of the 
Greeks ; that they doubt whether he were the ſon of Argus, 
or of Cecrops; ſceing Argus lived almoſt an hundred years þe- 
fore Cecrops. That he, who had arrived at ſuch a figure by his 
prudence, even amongſt the moſt ingenious perſons in the 
world, as to enjoy the next place to the king, and to be put 

in 
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in the room of Moſes after his departure; and beſides being 
a ſtranger, to be honoured with the marriage of the king's 
daughter; that he, I ſay, leaving the fruitfulleſt region in 
the world, and paſſing by the lands of both continents, 
both to the right and left, and alſo ſo many iſlands all fruitful 
in corn, and ſome of them alſo famous for the temperature 
of the air, as Crete, Sicily, Corſica, Sardinia, (which, at that 
time, were rather poſſeſſed than cultivated, by a wild ſort of 
people), ſhould launch out into the main ocean, the very 
name whereof was formidable, eſpecially fince men had then 
but ſmall {kill in marine affairs; or, that he built the city of 
Port-Gathelus, or Port a Port, at the river Duero, the name 
of which city was never heard of till the Sarazens obtained 
the dominion of Portugal; alſo, that he built Braga, at the 


mouth of the river Munda, ſeeing there is ſo many miles 


liſtance between Braga and Munda; two famous rivers alſo 
lying betwixt them, vz. Duero, and Vouga, or Vaca; and 
Braga itſelf being not altogether a maritime place. More- 
over, I may well aſk, how Gathelus a Grecian, born of a no- 
ble family, and beſides, eminent for famous deeds, fecing he 
vas of a moſt ambitious nation, to commend his name to 
poſterity, after he had been conveyed with a great train 
Into the extreme parts of the world, and as matters then 
ood, almoſt rude and barbarous, having built towns, did not 
vive them his own, no, not fo much as one Greek name? For 
the name of Portugal, or (as ſome will have it), the port of 
Gathel, being unknown to ſo many ancient writers, who 
have profeſſedly undertook to deſcribe the names of countries, 
and places, began to be celebrated but about four hundred 
years ago. And the ſilence of all the Greeks and Latins, con- 
erning the coming of Gathelus into Spain, makes it much 
ſuſpected, eſpecially ſince the ancients make notable and fre- 
quent mention of the Phænicians, Perſtans, Carthaginians, Ibe- 
ins, Gauls, and of the companions of Hercules and Bacchus, 
ho came into that country. But our fablers (as I judge) 
ever read the monuments of the ancients; for if they had, 
ceing it was free for them to aſſume an author and founder 
f their nation and nobilty, out of any of the famous Gre- 
lans, they would never have picked up an ignobler perſbn for 
heir founder; paſſing by Hercules and Bacchus, who were fa- 
nous amongſt all nations, and whom they might have culled 
dat, as well as any other, for the original of their race. 

Theſe are the things which our writers have generally de. 
rered, concerning the riſe of our nation; which, if I have 
roſecuted more largely than was neceſſary, it is to be im- 

3 1 - puted 


after, in a more proper place. 


Gauls. Al} Gaul, though it be fruitful in corn, yet it is faid 


The firſt we meet with, are the Celtiberi. 
* , 


when Uiyſſes ſtole it away, then they were ſoon deſtroyed by the Greeks. 
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puted to thoſe, who pertinaciouſly defend them, as a * Palla 
dium dropt down from heaven. He that conſiders that, wil 
no doubt, by reaſon of the obſtinacy of. my adverſaries, be 
more favourable to me. Concerning the other nations, which 
came later into theſe iſlands, and fixed their habitations there, 
Picts, Saxons, Danes, Normans, becauſe their hiſtory doth not 
contain any monſtrous abſurdity, I ſhall ſpeak of them here 


But theſe two nations which I have mentioned, ſeem to 
me to have deduced their original from the Gauls, and I wil 
give you the reaſons of this my judgment, when I have firſ 
premilſed a few things, concerning the ancient cuſtoms of the 


to be, and indeed is, more fruitful in men; ſo that, as Str 
bo relates, there were three hundred thouſand of the Celtz 
only, who were able to bear arms, though they inhabited but 
a third part of France; therefore though they lived in a fruit 
ful country, yet being over-burdened by their own multitudes ; 
it is probable, that for the leſſeniag of them, they were per“ 
mitted to uſe-maſculine venery. Yet when by this expedient, . 
there ſeemed not proviſion enough made againſt the penury off. 
their foil, their children being ſtill too numerous and burden. 
ſome, ſometimes by public edits, and ſometimes by privat 
reſolutions, they ſent out many colonies into all the neigh: 
bouring countries, that their multitudes at home might be ex 
hauſted. | | ; ap 

To begin with Spain: they fent their colonies ſo thick thi 4 
ther, that Ephorus, as Strabo relates, extends the length of.“ 
Gaul even to the Gades or Cadiz; and indecd all that ſide off. 
Spain toward the north, by the names of the people and ni" 


tions inhabiting them, hath long witneſſed a French original 45 


Inc 

Profugique a gente vetuſta Pre 

Gallorum, Celtæ, miſcentes nomen Iberis. m 
The uand ring Celts in Spain their duellings fd, 

And with Jherians there their names they mix'd. 5 

d 


Theſe propagated their bounds ſo far, that, though the 20 
inhabited a craggy country, and beſides not over-fruitful, yet 
Marcus Marcellus exacted from them ſix hundred talents, 2 
a tribute. Moreover, from the Celtæ, or Celtiberi, the Cells 


tici derive their original, dwelling by the river Anas, bub: 


* Palladium, properiv the image of Pallas in Troy, which as long as the) 
kept in her temple, Troy could not be taken, (as the Trojans thought), but Gal 


Ptolem 


Pall; Ptolemy ſurnamed Betici; and alſo other Celts: in Portugal, 
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la, a Spaniard, the Celts do inhabit from the mouth of the ri- 


or Nerium, i. e. Capo Finis Terræ, but diſtinguiſhed by their 
ſurnaiwes, viz. the Gronii, Preſamarci, Tamarici, Nerii, and 


Gauls. | 

On the other ſide, there paſſed out of France into Italy, the 
Ligurians, the Libui, the Salaſſii, the Inſubres, the Cenomani, 
the Boii, and the Senones; and if we may bclicve ſome ancient 
rriters, the Veneti. I need not relate how large dominions 
heſe nations had in Italy, becauſe every. body who is but the 
leaſt verſed in hiſtory, cannot be ignorant in that point; nei- 
her will I be too ſcrupulous in inquiring what troops of Gauls 
jade their feats in Thrace; or, leaving it, having ſubdued 
Macedonia and Greece, paſſed into Bithynia, where they erect- 
d the kingdom of Gallo-Grecia in Alia; ſince that matter 
doth not much concern our preſent purpoſe, | 

My diſcourſe then haſtens to Germany, and concerning 
he Gauliſh colonies therein, we have moſt authentic evidences, 
C. Julius Cæſar, and C. Cornelius Tacitus; the firſt of then 
in his commentaries of the Gallic war, writes, that at one 
ertain period of time the Gauls were eſteemed more valiant 
han the Germans. And therefore that the Tectoſages poſſe ſſed 
he moſt fruitful part of Germany about the Hercynian fo- 
reſt; and the Bohemians, as the other affirms, ſhew plainly by 
their names, that their founders were the Boii. And ſome- 
times the Helvatians poſſeſſed the nearer places between the 
rivers Main and Rhine, alſo the Decumates beyond the Rhine, 
were of Gallic original, and the Gothini near the Danow, 
hom Claudian calls Gothunni; Arianus in the life of Alex- 
nder calls them Getini; and Flavius Vopiſcus, in the life of 
Probus, Gautunni. But Claudian reckons even the Gothunni 
mongſt the Getæ; and Stephanus is of opinion, that the Getes 
re called Getini, by Ammianus; ſo that perbaps the Getes 
themſelves may acknowledge a Gallic original; it being 
ertain, that many Gallic nations paſſed over into Thrace, 
and reſided there in that circuit which the Getes are ſaid to 
ave poſſeſſed: Tacitus alſo writes, that in his time, the Go- 
ini uſed the Gallic language; beſides, the Cimbri, as Philemon 

lays, and (if we believe Tacitus) the Æſtiones, dwelling by the 
Swediſh ſea, where they gather amber, did ſpeak Britiſh, 
which language was then the ſame with the Gallic, or not 
uch different from it. Many are the ſigns and marks of 
nt), buYÞGallic colonies, through all Germany; which 1 would willingly 
s. | 1.2 | recite, 
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near to the river Anas; and if we may believe Pomponius Me- 


ver Duero, as far as the promontory which they call Celticum 


the reſt of the Gallæci, which name ſhews their original to be 
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recite, but that what I have already alledged is enough for my 
purpoſe, viz. to ſhew how widely France extended her colo. 
nies round about Britain. | 

What then ſhall we ſay. of Britain itſelf; which did not 
equal thoſe nations in greatneſs, nor ſtrength, nor {kill in mi. 
litary affairs? What did ſhe, that was ſo near to the valianteſt 
of the Gauls, and not inferior to the neighbour nations, either 
in the mildneſs of the air, or the frujtfulneſs of the ſoil? Did 
ſhe, I ſay, entertain no foreign colonies? Yes, many, as Cz: 
ſar and Tacitus affirm; and, as I hold, all her ancient inhabi- 
tants were ſuch. For it is manifeſt, that three ſorts of people 
did in times of old poſſeſs the whole iſland, the Britons, Picts, 
and Scots; of which I will diſcqurſe in their proper order. 

To begin then with the Britons, whoſe dominion was of 
Jargeſt extent in Albium : the firſt, that J know, who hath 
diſcovered any certainty concerning them, was C. Julius Cz: 
far. He thinks, that the inmoſt inhabitants were Indigent, 
becauſe, after diligent inquiry, he could find nothing of their 
firſt coming thither; neither had they any monuments of learn. 
ing, whence he could receive any information. He ſays, that 
the maritime parts of the iſland were poſſeſſed by the Belge, 
whom hopes of prey had allured thither, and the fruitfulneſs 
of the foil, and mildneſs of the air, had detained there. He 
thinks this a ſufficicnt argument to confirm his opinion, 
that many did retain the names of the cities whence they 
came, and that their buildings were like thoſe of the Gauls. 

Cornelius Tacitus, an author of great credit, adds; that 
their manners are not unlike, and that they are equally 
bold in running into dangers, and equally in a dread, and 
quite at a loſs how to get out of them; that there were great 
factions and ſidings among them both. And laſtly, that Bri 
tain, in his time, was in the ſame ſtate as Gaul was, before the 
coming of the Romans. Pomponius Mela adds farther, that 
the Britons uſed to fight on horſcback, in chariots and coaches, 
in French armour. Add to this, that Bede, who lived before 
all thoſe, who have written ſuch fabulous things of the ort 
gin of the Britons, and is of greater authority than all of then 
together, affirms, that the firſt inhabitants of the iſland came 
our of the track of Armorica, Some grammatiſts of the Greeks 
differ much from the aboye-mentioned authors; for they ſay, 
that the Britons received their names from Britannus, the ſon 
of Celto. They aſſuredly agree in this, that they would be 
thought to deriye their original from the Gauls. Of the later 
authors, Roberrus Cznalis, and Pomponius Lætus, in the life 
of Diocletian, (an author not to be deſpiſed), ſubſcribe to this 
opinion; both of them, as I ſuppoſe, being convinced by tie 
| | | ; „ 5 power 
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power of truth. Yet, both ſeem to me to miſtake in this 
point, that they deduce them from the peninſula of the Britons, 
which is now called Britany on the river Loir, eſpecially ſince 
the maritime colonies of Britain, as Cæ ſar oblerves, teſtify by 
their very names from what place they were tranſplanted. 

It follows, that we peak of the Gallic colonies, ſent into 


Ireland. I ſhewed before, that all the north ſide of Spain 
was poſſeſſed by Gallie colonies. 
ſons to be aſſigned, why they might paſs out of Spain into Ire- 
land: for, either the nearneſs of the country, and eaſineſs 
of the paſſage, might be a great inducement ; or elſe, the Spas 
niards might be expelled out of their habitations by the ex 
ce ſſive power and domination of the Perſians, Phœnicians, and 


Grecians; who, having overcome the Spaniards, rendered them 


weak and obnoxious to their oppreſſion and violence. More- 
over, there might be cauſes amongſt the Spaniards themſelves ; 
for they being a people packed together, and made up of ma- 
ny nations, and not well agreeing among themſelves; the de- 
fire of liberty, and of avoiding ſervitude, in the midſt of cis 
vil wars and new tumults, ariſing amongſt a people that was 
greedy of war, might make them willing to ſeparate: he that 
weighs theſe cauſes of their departure, will, not wonder, if 
many of them did prefer a mean condition abroad, joined with 
liberty, before a domeſtic and bitter ſlavery; and when they 
were once arrived there, the ſtate of Spain growing daily more 
and more turbulent, made them willing to continue where 
they were; for ſometimes the Carthaginians, and ſometimes the 
Romans made the conquered Spaniards taſte all the miſeries of 


a ſervile life, and ſo compelled them to avoid thoſe evils by a 


flight into Ireland; there being no other neighbour nation in- 
to which, either in their proſperity they might ſo well tranſport 
their crowds. of people; or elſe, where, in adverſity, they could 
find ſhelter againſt their calamities. Beſides, the clemency of 
the air was one occaſion of their ſtay; for, as Cæſar ſays, 
the air of Britain is more temperate than that of France. 
And Ireland exceeds both in goodneſs of ſoil, and alſo in an 
equal temperature of the air and climate. And what is 
ſtill more, when men born and educated in a barren ſoil, and 
given to lazineſs beſides, as all Spaniards are, had the hap- 


pineſs of being tranſplanted into almoſt the richeſt paſtures of 


all Europe, no wonder they willingly withdrew themſelves from 
home-bred tumults, into the boſom of a peace beyond ſeas 
Notwithſtanding all that I have ſaid, yet I would not refuſe the 
opinion of any nation concerning their anceſtors, provided 
x was ſupported by probable conjectures, and ancient teſti - 
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For Tacitus, upon ſure conjectures, as he thinks, doth af. 
firm, that the welt fide of Britain or Albium, was inhabited by 
the poſterity of the Spaniards. But it is not probable, that the 
Spaniards ſhould leave Ireland behind them, being a country 
nearer, and of a milder air and foil, and firſt land in Albium; 
but rather that they firſt arrived in Ireland, and from thence 


tranſplanted their colonies into Britain. And that the ſame 


thing happened to the Scots, all their annals do teſtify, and 
For all the inhabitants of Ireland 


Bede, lib. 1. doth affirm. 
were firſt called Scots, as Oroſius ſhews ; and our annals relate, 
that, the Scots paſſed more than once out of Ireland into Albi- 
um: firſt of all, under Ferguſius, the ſon of Ferchard, being 
their captain; and after ſome ages, being expelled from 
tence, they returned into Ireland; and again, under their ge- 
neral Reutharus, gy returned into Britain. And afterwards 


in the reign of Ferguſius II. great aids of Iriſh Scots were ſent 


hither, who had their quarters aſſigned them in Galloway. 
And Claudian in his time ſhews, that auxiliaries were carried 
over from thence in tranſports againſt the Romans; for be 
lays, | 


| Totam cum Scotus Jernam ; 
Movit, & in feſto ſpumavit ſanguine Tethys. 


The Scot ail Ireland did excite, 
To creſi the ſeas, gainſt Rome to fight. 


And in another place, 
Scotorum tumulos flevit placialis Terne. 
Whole heaps of Scots cold Ireland did lament. 


But in the beginning, when both people, i. e. the inhabi- 
tants of Ireland, and their colonies ſent. into Albium, were 
called Scots, that there might be ſome diſtinftion betwixt 
them, ſome Scots were called Iriſh-Scots, others Albin-Scots; 
and by-degrees, their ſurnames came to be their only names; 
ſo that the ancient name of Scots was almoſt forgotten, and not 
to be retrieved from common ſpeech, but only from books and 
annals. As for the name of Fitts, I judge it not their ancient 
and country name, but occaſicnally given them by the Ro 
mans, becaule their bodies were printed and painted with art 
ful inciſions, which the verſes of Claudian do ſhew. | 


Ille leves meuros, nec falſe nomine Pictoc, 
Edomuit, Scotumgue vago mucrone ſecutus, - 
Frepit hyperboreas remis audaribus undas.) 
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Book II. SCOTT 


He nimble Moors, and painted Pitts did tame, 
Vith far-/tretchd ſword the Scots he overcame, 
Did with bold oars the northern waves divide. 


And elſewhere, | 


Venit & extremis legio prætenta Britannis, 
Quæ Scoto dat frana truci, ferroque notatas 
Perlegit exanimes, Picto martente, figuras. 


The legion came the utmoſt Britains guard, 
Mhich the fierce Scot did curb with bridle hard; 
And read the marks d ih ſkins of dying Picts, 
Inſculp'd with iron, | 


Herodian alſo makes mention of the ſame nation, but 
conceals their name, and ſays plainly, that they did paint 
their bodies; but he doth not affirm, that they did it with iron; 
neither (ſays he) are they acquainted with the uſe of apparel, 
but they wear iron round their belly and their neck, thinking 
that metal to be an ornament and ſign of riches; as the c- 
ther Barbarians do gold. Farther, they have likewiſe a way 
of marking their bodies with variety of pictures, and with a- 
nimals of all ſhapes, and therefore they will put on no gar- 
ments leſt they ſhould hide their pictures. What name they 
called themſelves by, in a thing G ancient, it is hard to de- 
termine. It is certain, the neghbouring nations do not agree 
concerning their name; for the Britons call them Pictiades; 
the Engliſh, Pitchti; the old Scots, Peachti. And beſides, the 
names of ſome places, which were heretofore under the ju- 
riſdiction of the Picts, but are now poſſeſſed by the Scots, ſeem 
to infer a different appellation from them all. For the hills 
called Pentland-hills, and the 'Pentland:bay, or firth, feem to 


de derived from Penthus, not from Pictus. But, I verily bo- 


lieve, thoſe names were impoſed, in after-times, either by the 
Engliſh, or elſe by the Scots, who uſed the Engliſh tongue; 
for the ancient Scots did neither underſtand nor uſe them. As 
for the name of Picts, whether the Romans tranſlated a barba- 
rous word into a Latin one of a near ' found; or, whether 
the Barbarians applied a Latin word, every one to his own 
country tone and declenſion, it is all a caſe to me. Well 
then, being agreed of the name, and it being confeffed by all 
writers, that they came from the eaſtern parts into Britain; 
from Seythia, ſay ſome; from Germany, ſay others; it remains, 
that tracing their footſteps by conjectures, we come as near the 
truth as we can. Neither do I perceive any ſurer foundation 
of my difquiſition, than that which is grounded on the paint- 
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ing of bodies. Now this painting was uſed by the Britains, 
the Ari in Germany, and the Agathyrſi: but that they might f 
appear more terrible to the enemy in war, they painted only 
with the juice of herbs. But ſeeing the Picts marked their ſkins 
with iron, and ſtigmatized them with the pictures of divers 
animals, the beſt way will be to inquire, what nations, 
either in Scythia, Germany, or the neighbouring countries, did 
uſe that cuſtom of painting their bodies, not for terror but 
ornament. And, firſt, we meet in Thracia with the Geloni, 
according to Virgil, of whom Claudian ſpeaks in his firſt book F-' 
againſt Rufinus; | | 
Membraque qui ferro gaudet pinxiſſe, Gelonus. cl 


The Geloni love to print 
Their limbs with iron inſtrument. 


We meet alſo with the Getz in Thrace, mentioned by the 
ſame poet ; as | 


Crinigeri ſedere patres, pellita Getarum 
Curia, quos plagis decorat numeroſa cicatrix. 


Skin-wearing Getes conſiut, with hair unſborn, 
W hoſe marked bodies numrous ſears adorn. 


Therefore, ſeeing the Geloni, as Virgil writes, are neigh- 
bours to the Getes, and either the Gothunni, or Getini, accord- 
ing to Arrianus, are numbered amongſt the Getes; and ſee- 
ing the Gothunni, as Tacitus ſays, ſpeak the Gallic language ; 
what hinders but that we may believe the Picts had their origi- 
| nal from thence? ; | | 
uw But, from whatſoever province of Germany they came, 1 
* think it very probable, that they were of the ancient colonies 
Nil of the Gauls, who ſeated themſelves either on the Swediſh ſea, 
or on the Danow. For the men of a Gallic deſcent, being 
counted foreigners by the Germans, (as indeed they were), l 
judge their name was uſed in a way of reproach, ſo that 
one word, i. e. Walſch (with them) ſignifies a Gaul, a ſtran- 
5 ger, and a barbarian too. So that it is very credible, that 
the anceſtors of the Pits, either being expelled by their 
neighbours, or driven up and down by tempeſts, were eaſily 
| reconciled to the Scots; nay, wete befriended and aided (as it 
N is reported) by them, as a people allied to them, almoſt of the 
| ſame language with them, and their religious cuſtoms not 
1 unlike. So that it might eaſily come to paſs, that thereup- 
1 on they might mix their blood, and, by marriages, make a 
— 1 coalition, as it were, into one nation. For otherwiſe, I do wn 
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ſee, how the Scots, which then poſſeſſed Ireland, being a fierce 
and rough-hewn people, ſhould fo eaſily enter into an affinity 
and complete friendſhip with ſtrangers, who were neceflitous 
and deſtitute of all things, whom they never ſaw before, and 
ith whom they had no commerce, in point of laws, reli- 
gion, or language. LD | 
But here the authority of Bede, the Anglo-Saxon, ſtands 
a little in my way, who is the only writer I know of, that af- 
firms, the Picts ufed a different language from the Scots; for, 
Ipeaking of Britain, he ſays, that it did ſearch after, and pro- 
eſs the knowledge of the higheſt truth, and the ſublimeſt 


cience in ſive languages, the Engliſh, Britiſh, Scottiſh, Pictiſh, 


ind Latin. But, I ſuppoſe, Bede calls five dialects of one 
ind the ſame tongue, five rongues, as we ſee the Greeks 
tid, in the like caſe: and as Ceſar doth, in the beginning of 
is commentaries of the Gallic war. For he ſays, that three 
arts of Gaul ufed different languages and cuſtoms. But 
trabo, though he grants that the Aquitains uſed a different lan- 
wage from the other Gauls; yet he affirms, that all the reſt of 
be Gauls uſed the ſame language, but with a little variation. 
he Scots alſo do not differ from the Britons in their whole 
anguage, but in dialect rather, as I ſhall ſhew hereafter; 
heir ſpeech, at preſent, doth fo far agree, that it feems of 
d to have been the ſame; for they differ leſs than ſome 


rench provinces do, which yet are all {aid to ſpeak French. And - 


therefore other writers give not the leaſt ſuſpicion of a dif- 
erent language; and they, as long as both kingdoms were in 
ing, as if they had been people of one nation, did always 
ontcact marriages one with another; and as they were mixed 
theybeginning, fo afterwards they carried themſelves as 
eighbours, and oftentimes as friends, until the deſtruction of 
he Picts. 5 | 
Neither did the remainder of them, (who, when their 
ulitary race was extin&, yet muſt needs be many), in any 
egree, corrupt the Scottiſh tongue: nor indeed are there any 
bot{teps of a foreign language in the places and habitaticns, 
ich they left. For all the countries of the Pitts, and par- 
culzr places too, do yet retain Scottiſh appellations, except a 
fry few; which, upon the Saxon tongue's prevailing over 


Ir country language, had German names impoſed upon 


lem, | 
Neither is this to be omitted, that, ' before the coming 
[the Saxons into Britain, we never read that the Britiſh na- 
ons uſed interpreters to underſtand one another. W herefore, 


eing the Scottiſh, Engliſh, and German writers do unanimouſly 
cord, that the original of the Pits was from Germany; and 
Vol. I. 
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ſince it is alſo manifeſt, that the Gothunni, or Getini, were co. 
lonies of the Gauls, whoſe language they ſpoke; and that 
the Æſtii living near the Swediſh, or Baltic ſea, ſpoke Bri. 
tiſh; whence may we the moſt rationally fetch the deſcent of 
the Pits? Or, whither ſhould they, being expelled from their 
native. habitations, go, but to their own. kindred? Or, 
where were they likely to obtain marriage-unions, but amongſt 
a people of affinity with them in blood, language, and man- 
ners ? 

But if any one deny, that the Pits were deſcended from 
the Gothunni, or Æſtii, or Getz, being induced to that per. 
ſuaſion by the great diſtance of thoſe countries from Britain; 
let him but conſider, how many, and how great migrations of 

people were made, even in all parts of the world, in thoſe 
times when the coming of the Picts into Britain is recorded 
to have happened, and alſo for many ages after; and then he 
may eaſily grant, that ſuch things might not only be done, 
but be done with very great caſe. Ihe Gauls did then poſſeſ⸗ 
great part of Spain, Italy, Germany, and Britain, by their co- 
Jonies; they proceeded as far as Palus Mceotis, and the Cim- 
merian Boſphorus, with their depredations ; and after they had 
waſted Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece, they fixed their ſeats 

of reſidence in Aſia, - 
Tbe Cimbri, Ambrones, and Teutones, having waſted Gaul, 
penetrated into Italy: the Geloni, whom Virgil places in 
- Thrace, are, by other writers, ſaid to dwell near to the Aga 
thyrſi, in Scythia. 7 . | 
The Goths, for a great while an obſcure nation, yet in: 
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And therefore, inaſmuch as for many ages after, thoſe who 
were grandees, and more powerful than others, challenged to 
themſelves the ſeats of their inferiors; the weak being obno- th 
xious to the injuries of the ſtrong, left their country, which 
they could not keep; ſo that it is no great wonder among the 
wiſe, if men, having long combated with adverſe fortune, and 
being toſſed up and down by many pcregrinations, having, be 
ſides, no certain habitation, did at length betake themſelves to 

remote, or far diſtant countries. | 5 
Beſides, we fee that the Roman writers place two ancient 
nations within thoſe limits, which bounded the kingdoms 
of the Scots and Picts, the Mayatæ and Attacottæ. Of theſe, ed 
I fuppoſe, the Mayatæ, whom Dion alone, of all the authors 
that I know, doth mention, were of the Picts race, ſeeing be 
places them in the countries neareſt to the Caledonian ſea; and 
it is certain that the Picts did inhabit thoſe provinces. | As 
for the Attacottæ, it appears out of Marcellinus, that they wm 
| | | | the 
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the progeny of thoſe, who, having been formerly excluded by 
Adrian's wall, but afterwards enlarging their dominions unto 
the wall of Severus, were comprehended within the Roman 
province; becauſe I find in a book of the Romans, concerning 
camp-diſcipline through their provinces, that, among the fo- 
reign auxiliaries, there were ſome troops of the Attacottæ, as 
well as of the Britons: which puts me at a ſtand, whether 
of the two I ſhould muſt admire in Lud, his boldneſs, or his 
ſtupidity ; his boldneſs, who affirms, that the Attacottz were 
Scots, but without any certain author, or probable conjecture ; 


his ſtupidity, that, in the very place of Marcellinus, cited by 


him, he ſees not, that the Scots are plainly diſtinguiſhed from 
the Attacottæ. For Marceliinus ſays, the Pits, Saxons, Scots, 
and Attacottæ, vexed the Britons with perpetual iniſeries. Of 
the ſame ſtupidity is he guilty, when he affirms, that the Ca- 
I:donii were of the nation of the Britons; whereas, it is plain, 
they were Pitts, which Lud himſelf doth clearly demonſtrate 
by a teſtimony out of a panegyric, ſpoken to Conſtantine, 
which he produces againſt himteif. For, ſays the author of 
that oration, The woods of the Caledones and of other Picks - 
that teſtimony (ſuch was his folly) he produces for himſelf, 
not obſerving, (ſuch was his ſtupidiry), that it makes againſt 
him. If we look to the word itſelf, it is Scottiſh; for Calden 
in Scotch is that tree called the Haſel, whence, I judge, came 
the name of the Caledonian woods, and the town of the Ca- 
ledonians, fituate by the river Tay, which is yet called Duncal- 
den, 7. e. the Haſel-hill town. And if I dared to indulge my- 
{elf ſo much liberty, as to diſagree from all the books of Pto- 
lemy, for the Deucaledonian, I would write the Duncaledonian 
ſea; and for the Dicaledones in Marcellinus, Duncaledones : both 
the ſea and the nation being ſurnamed from the town, Duncak 
den. What I have written may ſatisfy any favourable reader, 
yet I ſhall add other teſtimonies, which C. Plinius thinks to 
de manifeſt ſigns of the originals of nations, viz. the religion, 
language, and names of towns. - : | 
Firſt of all, it is manifeſt that the bond of religion, and 
tie identity of ſentiment. as to the (ſuppoſed) gods, hath 
been always held the ſtricteſt tie of obligation, and alliance, 
amongſt nations. Now the Britons and the Gauls maintain- 
ed the ſame divine worſhip, they had the ſame prieſts, the 
Druides, generally, who were in no nation elſe; whoſe ſu— 
perſtition had ſo prevailed in both nations, that many have 
doubted, which of the two firſt learned that ſort of philoſo- 
phy, one from the other. Tacitus alſo ſays, that they had the 
ame ſacred rites and ſuperſtitious obſervances. And that 
tomb erected near New. Carthage, called Mercurius Teutates, 
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as Livy writes, doth ſhew, that the Spaniards, the greateſt part I: 
of whom drew their original from the Gauls, were not free 1 
from thoſe rites. Alſo, the ſame kind of prieſts or ſacriſts 
called by both of them Bards, were in great honour, both 
amongſt the Gauſs and Britons. - Their function and name 
doth yet remain amongſt all thoſe nations which uſe the old 
Britiſh tongue: and ſo much honour is given to them, in 
many. places, that their perſons are accounted ſacred, and their 
houſes, ſanctuaries: nay, in the height of their enmities, 
when they manage the cruelleſt wars one againſt another, and 
vſe their victories as ſeverely; yet theſe Bards and their re. 
tinue bave free liberty to paſs and repaſs, at their pleaſure, 
The nobles, when they come to them, receive them honour 
ably, and diſmiſs them with gifts. They make Canto's, and 
thoſe not unelegant; which the Rhapſodiſts recite, either to 
the better ſort, or elſe to the vulgar, who are very defirou: 
to hear them; and ſometimes they ſing them to muſical in. 
ſtruments. Many of their ancient cuſtoms yet remain; nay 
there is almoſt nothing changed of them in Ireland, but only 
in ceremonies and rites of religion. This for the preſent 
concerning their religion. It remains now, that we ſpeak eon. 
cerning their ancient language, and the names of thei 
towns, and of their people. But theſe parts, though often. 
times diſtin in themſelves, ſhall yet be promiſcuouſly hand 
led by me; becauſe many times one depends upon another, 2 
its foundation; eſpecially, ſince a proper name, either by its 
origin or declination, proves, or at leaſt gives ſome indication 
of the country from whence it comes: yet, though theſ 
things are jnterwoven, and do mutually confirm one another, 
I will, for the reader's inſtruction, take occaſion ſometime 
to treat of them ſeverally, as much as I can. 

Firſt of all, Tacitus in the life of his father-in-law, 4 
gricola, affirms, that the Gallic tongue did not much diffe 
from the Britiſh; whence I gather, that they were formerly{in 
the ſame; but, by little and little, either by commerce wit 
Foreign nations, or by the importation of new commodities 
unknown before to the natives; or by the invention of ne 
arts; or by the frequent change of the form of garmentia 
arms, and otner furniture, a Nee or language, that ways 1 
very flexible of itſelf, might be much altered, ſometimes avgWnac 
mented, ſometimes adulterated, many new words being found « 
out, and many old ones corrupted. Let a man but think witiWat: 
himſelf, how much the inconſtancy and caprice of the vulgaWp: 
doth aſſume to itſelf, in this particular; and how ready mea: 
ae and always were, to lothe preſent things, and to ſtudy inte; 
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part N novations; he will find the judgment of the beſt of poets, and 
free the only cenſor, in theſe caſes, to be moſt true, 


riſts * Ut ſyluæ foliis pronos mutantur in annos, 

both Prima cadunt, ita verborum vetus interit etas, 
3 Et, juvenum ritu, florent modo nata vigentque. 

m, in As from the trees old leaves drop off, and die 

their While others ſprout, and a freſh ſhade ſupply, 

ties, So fare our words —— thro time worn out and dead, 
, and A freſher language riſes in their ſtead. | 

ir re. 


aſure ] And a little after, 


zag”  Multa renaſcentur que jam cecidere, cadentque 
Wr, Quæ nunc ſunt in Donore vocabula, ſi volet uſus, ; 
"is: Prem penes arbitrium eſt, & jus & norma Þquend!, 
cal in- Many words ſball fall, 
5 Nay Which now we highly prize : 
t only And words, which now have fallen, 
reſent Shall hereafter riſe ; 
k econ. Uſe, or cuſtom, rules this thing, 
_ And governs language, as a king. 
often. 2 
hand It is true, he ſpoke this of the Latin tongue, which by 
zer, à the great care of the Romans, was kept uncorrupted, and which 
by it;ll the nations, contained within the large bounds of their em- 
cationſpire, did diligently learn. And therefore it is no wonder, if a 
_ theſeWanguage, (even before colonies were ſent into all parts, out 
10ther Wt Gaul), which already had different dialects at home; and 


alſo, was afterwards corrupted by the mixture of divers na- 
ions, being in itſelf ſomewhat barbarous at firſt, and neglect- 
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i foreign ſoil, into Britain, which was then divided into 
ingdoms, for the moſt part obnoxious to ſtrangers; it is no 
vonder, I ſay, if, under all theſe prejudices, it did not al- 
ays prove conſiſtent with itſelf. For at firſt, the Celtæ and 
he Belgz uſed a different dialeQ, as Strabo thinks. After- 
rards, when the Celtz ſent abroad great colonies into Spain, 
3 the names of Celtiberi and Celtici declare, and the Belgæ 
nade their deſcent into the maritime parts of Britain, as may 
e collected from the names of Venta Belgarum, of the Atre- 
k wit|Wates, and Iceni; it muſt needs follow, that on one fide the 
 vulgWpaniards, and on the other the Romans, the Engliſh, the 
dy melWancs, and the Normans, muſt bring many ſtrange words with 
dy in dem, and ſo corrupt the country ſpeech. Nay, I rather 
ation Har. de arte poetica. | 


judge 
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judge it a matter of much more wonder, that the languages 

of neighbouring nations, having been adulterated by the co. 

ming in of ſo many ſtrange people, and in great part changed 

by the ſpeech of neighbouring countries. that yet, even ſo 

long a time after the Britons thould not Mffcr in their whole 

language, but in certain idioms and dialects only : for, if 

any one of them hears a man of another nation ſpeak Britiſh; 

he may obſerve the ſound of his own language, and may un 

derſtand many words though he docs not comprehend his 

whole diſcourſe. Neither ought it to ſeem ſtrange to us 

that the iame words do not ſignify the ſame things in all nz 

tions, when we cynſider, what alterations commerce with 

neighbouring countries daily makes in the ſpeech of all ns 

tions; and, how great a change of phraſes muſt needs be oy. 

ing to a daily converſation with foreigners; how many ney 

words are coined to expreſs things newly invented; how ms 

ny are imported with wares and traffic, even from the far 

theſt parts of the world; how many old obſolete words art 

diſuſed; how many are lengthened by the addition of lei 
ters and ſyllables; and how many are ſhortened by contrary 
decurtations; and ſome alſo new vamped and refined, as it 
were, by mutation or tranſpoſition of letters. I will not is 
quire, in how ſhort a'time, and how much the Ionic ſpeech 
did degenerate fromthe Attic, and how much the other Greek; 
differed from them both. Let us but obſerve the ſpeech 0 
the nobleſt nations in Europe; how ſoon did the French, Italie, 
and Spaniſh tongues, all derived from the ſame root, dege 
nerate from the purity of the Latin? Yetin the mean time, they 
differ no leſs amongſt themſelves, than the old Scottiſh and the 
Britiſh tongues do. Nay, if we look over all the province 
of France, (I mean thoſe that are judged to ſpeak true Galli 
or French), what a great difference ſhall we find between the 
inhabitants of Gallia Narbonenſis, and the Gaſcoigns? And ho 
vaſtly the Limoſins, the Perigordins, and the Auvyergnians 
though neighbours to both, yet differ from both in their ſpeech! 
And how much the reſt of the provinces of France differ eve 
from all of them? And, to come nearer home, the Englith 
laws of William the Norman, eſtabliſhed five hundred years 4 
go, were written in French; yet now no French man can under 
ſtand them, without an interprcter. Nay, if thoſe old men 
who have lived long in the world, will but recollect how ma 
ny words are grown obſolete, which were in uſe when they 
were children; and what words unheard of by” our ance 
ſtors, have ſucceeded in their places; they will not at al 
wonder, that the ſame original language, in length of time 
ſhould be changed, and ſeem wholly different from itſelf; = 
| | : cla 
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cially amongſt nations far remote, and alſo often warring one 


On the other fide, when I fee that concord 
laſting ſo many ages rather than years) in the Britiſh lan- 


guage, and that even amongſt nations, either very diſtant one 


rom another, or elſe maintaining mutual animoſitics againſt 
one another; as is hardly to be found amongſt the many tribes 


and people of France, who yet have long lived under the 
ſame kings and laws: I fay, when J recolle& within myſelf, 


ach an agreement in ſpeech, which as yet prelerves its ancient 
affinity of words, and no obſcure marks of its original; 
am eaſily induced to believe, that, before the coming of the 
Saxons, all the Britons uſed a language not much different 
rom each other; and it is probable, that the people on the 
allic ſhore, uſed the Belgic tongue, from whoſe limits a good 
art of the Britons, bord-ring on France, had. tranſplanted 
hemſclves, as Ceſar informs us. But the Iriſh, and the 
olonies ſent from them, being derived from the Celtæ, inha- 
itants of Spain, it is probable, they ſpoke the Celtic tongue. 
ſuppoſe, that theſe nations returning, as it were, from a 
ong pilgrimage, and poſſeſſing themſelves of the neighbour- 
cats, and almoſt uniting into one people, did confound: the 


dioms of their ſeveral tongues into a medly that was neither 


tholly Belgic, nor wholly Celtic, nor yet wholly unlike to 
ither of them: fuch a mixture we may obſerve in thoſe na- 
lons, which are thought to ſpeak the German tongue, and 
jet have much declined from the ancient phraſe thereof: I 
nean the Danes, the maritime Saxons, thoſe of Frieſland, thoſe 
f Flanders, and the Engliſh; amongſt all which it is eaſy to 
ind ſome letters, ſounds, and inflections, which are proper 
0 the Germans only, and not common to any other nation. 
zeſices, I ſuppoſe, that a ſarer ſymptom, of the affinity of 
anguages may be gathered from the ſound of letters, Nom 
e familiar way of each nation in pronouncing certain let- 
rs, And from the judgment of the car thereupon; and alſo, 
om the. compoſition and declenſion of words, than from 
be ſignification of ſingle or particular words. We find ex- 
mples of this in the German letter u, in the compoſition of 
e words Moremaruſa and Armoricus, of which J have ſpo- 
en before: and in the declenſion of thoſe words, which amongſt 
e French, end in ac, of which there is a vaſt number; which 
Im among the Scots is hypocoriſtical, i. e. diminutive; and 
dit was amongſt the ancient Gauls. From drix, which 
iong the Scots ſignifies a brier, is derived driſſack, i. e. a 
erling, or little brier buſh. And from brix, which ſigni- 
es a rupture or cleft, br:xac, which now the French pro- 
vunce 6rifſac. For what the Scots pronounce briz, that the 
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French call breſche, even to this very day, there being no dil. 


ference at all in the ſignification of the words: the cauſe 
of the different writing, is, that the ancient Scots, and all the 
Spaniards to this very day, do uſe the letter X for double Ss. 
And therefore the old Gauls, from brix, called a town of the 
Cznomani, Brixia; and again, from Brixia, Brixiacum, now 
commonly Briſac. After the like form, Aureliacum, i. e. O. 
Tilhach, is derived from Aurelia, i. e. Orleance ; and, from E. 
vora, which is called Cerealis, or Ebora, named by the Spani. 
ards, Fclicitas Julia, Eboracum, i. e. York, is derived; as the 
Brigantes have declined it, (who had their origin from the 
Spaniards), retaining, in the declenſion thereof, the propriety of 
the French tongue. Furthermore, beſides thoſe things which 
I have mentioned, all that coaſt of Britain, which is extended 
to the ſouth-weſt, retains the ſure and manifeſt tokens of 2 
Gallic ſpeech and original, according to the clear teſtimony 
even of foreigners themſelves. Firſt, in that coaft, there i: 
Cornuvallia, i. e. Cornwal, as many call it, but by the an- 
cients it was called Cornavia, and by the vulgar Kernico; even 
as in Scotland, the Cornavii, placed by Ptolemy in the moſt 
northern diſtri of that country, are commonly called Ker: 
nics; fo that Cornuvallia! is derived from Kernic and Valli, as 
if you ſhould ſay Kernico-Galli, i. e. Corniſh Gauls. Moreover, 
Vallia, i. e. Wales, another peninſula on the ſame ſide, doti 
avouch its anceſtors both in name and ſpeech. They who 
come near in language to the ſound of the German tongue, 
pronounce it by V, a letter proper to the Germans only; 
which the reſt of their neighbours, who uſe the old tone, can 
by no means pronounce: -nay, if you ſhould put them to the 
torture to make them pronounce it aright, yet the Corniſh, 
the Iriſh, or Highland Scots could never do it. But the" 
French, when they ſpeak of Vallia, do always prefix & before 


it, Guallia; and not in that word alone, but they have many 


others alfo, which begin with C. For they who, by reaſon o 
the propinquity of the countries do germanize, do call the 
French tongue Walla: and beſides, in a multitude of other 
words, they uſe this change of letters: on the other ſide, that 
country which the Engliſh call Wales and North-Wales ; the 
French call Gales and Norgales, ſtill cloſely adhering to the 
primitive ſounds of their ancient tongue. | | 
But Polydore Virgil pleaſeth himſelf with a new fancy 
which he thinks he was the firſt inventor of ; whereas no man 
though but meanly ſkilled in the German tongue, is ignorant, 
that the word Walſch ſignifies a ſtranger or foreigner ; ana 
that therefore the Valli were called foreigners by them; but be 


reckons, as we ſay, without his hoſt: for, if that name 
E were 
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were derived from one's being foreign, I think it would agree 
better to the Angles, or Engliſh, as an adventitious people, 
than to thoſe, whom by reaſon of their antiquity, mary of 
the ancients have thought to be the firſt inhabitants: cr, if 
that yame were impoſed upon them by the Engliſh, they might 
with better reaſon have given it to the Scots and Pitts, than to 
the Britons, becauſe with the former they had lefs acquaint- 
ance and very rare commerce: and if the Englith called them 
Valli in reproach, would the Britons, think we, who, fer fo 
many ages, were the deadly enemies of the Engliſh, and 
naw made mot obnoxious to them by this affront, own that 
name? which they do not vawillingly, calling themſelves 
in their own tonzve Cumbri. Beſides, the word Walſch 
among the Germans, doth not primarily ſignify a ſtranger or 
barbarian; but, in its fir and proper acceptation, a Gaul. 
And therefore, in my judgment, the word Vallia is changed 
dy the Engliſh from Gallia; they agreeing with other neigh- 
bour nations in the name, but oblerving the propriety of 
the German tongue in pronouncing the firſt letter by W, viz. 
Wallia. The ancient inhabitants of that peninſula were call. 
ed Silures, as appears out of Pitay; which name in ſome 
part of Wales was long retained, in ſucceeding ages. Bat 
Leland, a Briton by birth, and a man very diligent in diſco- 
rering the monuments of his own country, doth affirm, that 
ſome part of Wales was formerly called Rols. Which word 
in Scotland, ſignifies a peninſula ; but the neighbouring nation; 
ſeem, in ſpeaking, to have uſed a name or word,* which ſhew- 
ed the original of the nation, rather than one that demonſtra- 
ted the fite and form of the country. The ſame hath happen- 
ed in the name Scots; for whereas they call themſelves *Aljvi- 
ni, 2 name derived from Albium; yet their neighbours call 
them Scoti, by which name their original is declared to be 
from the Triſh, or Hibernians. x 

On the ſame ſide and weſtern ſhore, follows Galloyidia, i. e. 
alway 3 wiiich word, it is evident, both with Scots and Welch, 
onifieth a Gaul, as being Gallus with the one, and Wallus 
Frith the other; for the Valli or Welch call it Wallowithia. 
his country yet uſeth for the molt part its ancient language. 
Theſe three nations comprehend all that track and ſide of Bri- 
ny, Which bends toward Ireland; and they as yet retain no 
an indications, but rather ſtrong and convincing marks, of 
heir Gallic ſpcech and affinity; of which the chief is, that 
e ancient Scots divided all nations inhabiting Britain, into two 
Ts, the one they call Gael, the other Galle or Gald, i. e. ac- 
ording to my interpretation, Galæœci and Galli. Moreover, 
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t namqte Galzcians pleaſe themſelves with that title, Gael, and they 
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the whole oeconomy of things; ſo that if the reſt of a lan 
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call their language, as I ſaid before, Galzcian, and do glory 
in it, as the more refined and elegant, undervaluing the Galli 
as barbarians, in reſpe& of themſelves. And though orig} 
nally the Scots called the Britons, i. e. the moſt ancient inha 
bitants of the ifland, Galli, yet the cuſtom of ſpeaking by de 
grees obtained, that-they called all the nations, which after 
wards fix:d their ſeats in Britain, by that name, which they 
uſed rather as a contumelious, than a national appellation: 
for the word Galle or Gald ſignifies the ſame amongſt them, 
which Barbarian doth amongſt the Greeks and Latins, and 
Walſch among the Germans. 
Now at laſt we are come to this point, that we are to des 
monſtrate the community of ſpeech, and thereupon an ancient 
affinity between the Gauls and the Brirons, from the names off 
towns, rivers, countries, and ſuch other evidences. A tick 


| liſh ſubject, and to be warily handled; for I have formerly} 


proved, that a public ſpeech or Janguage may be altered for 

many cauſes; for though it be not changed altogether, and at 
once, yet it is in a perpetual flux, and doth eaſily follow the 
inconſtancy of the alterers, by reaſon of a certain flexibility 
which it hath in its own nature. The truth whereof doth! 
appear chiefly in thoſe ranks of things, which are ſubject noi 
only to the alterations of time, but alſo to every mange 
pleaſure or capiice ; ſuch as are all particular things in 

vented for the daily uſe of man's life, whoſe names eitherF"l 
grow oblolete, or are made new and re fitted, for very light and": 
trivial cauſes But the caſe is far different in thoſe things! 
Which are time- proof, and fo, after a ſort, are perpetual or 
As the heavens, the ſea, the earth, fire, moun- 
tains, countries, rivers; and alſo in thoſe, which, by theirſF'! 
durableneſs, as far as the infirmity of nature will permit, 
do in ſome ſort imitate thoſe perpetual and uncorrupted bo 
dies; ſuch are towns, which. are built as if they were to la ade 
for ever. So that a man cannot eaſily give new names toy'c 
or change the old names of, nations or cities; for they were 
not raſhly impoſed at the beginning, but in a manner by the 
general wiſe advice and conſent of their founders, whom an 
tiquity did greatly reverence, aſeribing divine honours to them; 
and did as much as lay in their power to render them immortal. 
And therefore, theſe names are deſervedly continued, and ca 
receive no alteration without making a mighty diſturbance i 


guage be changed, yet theſe are religiouſly retained, and are 
never ſupplanted by other names, but as it were, with unwil 
lingneſs nd regret. And the cauſe of their impoſing at firſt 


contributes much to their continuance. For thoſe, who, | 
thei 
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oloryſſſtbcir peregrinations, either were forced from their old ſeats; 
Galli hr, of their own accord, ſought new; when they had loft their 
origi ſown country, yet retained the name of it, and were willing 
inhs No enjoy a found moſt pleaſing to their ears; and by this um- 
by defſÞrage of a name, ſuch as it was, the want of their native 
after il was ſomewhat alleviated and ſoftened unto them; lo that 
1 theyſſÞy this means they judged themſelves not altogether exiles or 
\tion;MWravellers, far from home. And beſides, there were not want— 
them ſg ſome perſons, who, being religioully inclined, conceived 
„ anden holier and more auguſt repreſentation in their minds, than 

ould be ſeen in walls and houſes, and did ſweetly hug, as it 
to deere, that image and delightful pledge of their own former 
ncientountry, with a love more than native. And therefore, a ſu- 
mes ofller argument of affinity may be taken from this ſort of 
tick ords, than from thoſe, which, on trivial cauſes, and oft on 
-merlyſ$one at all, are given to, or taken away from, ordinary and 
ed forfibangeable things. For though it may caſuslly happen, that 
and ue ſame word may be uſed in ſeveral countries, yet it is not 


5 theſÞedible, that ſo many nations, living ſo far afu; der, thould ' 


ibilityſrce by mere chance in the frequent impoſing of the fame 
F doth|PMC-. . | 
ct not} In the next place, thoſe names ſucceed, which are derived 
man Nom, or compounded of, the former primatives. For, often- 
gs in nes, the ſimilitude of declination and compoſition doth more 
either rtainly declare the affinity of a language, than the very 
zht and mitive | words themſelves; for theſe are, many times, 
things, ſually given: but the other, being declined after one certain 
tual ode and form, are directed by one fixed example, which 
moun. Je Greeks call A, ie And therefore this certain and per- 
y theirſfiual manner of nominal affinity, as Varro ſpeaks, doth, af- 
ermit , a ſort, lead us to an affinity of ſtock, and old communion 
red bo language. Moreover, there is a certain obſervation to be 
to laſiÞ4e in all primogeneal words, from whence we may know, 
mes to!ch are introduced from abroad, and which are native. For, 
were the words philo/ophia, geometria, and dialectica, though 
by theſfen uſed by Latin writers, yet have ſcarce any Latin word 
om an kin to them, or derived from them, from whence they may 
» themF® to take their original; ſo, on the other fide, the words 
mortal adiſus and gaza, are uſed by the Greeks; and yet it ap- 
ind cans by this, that they are perfectly foreign, becauſe they can- 
,ance int ſhew any words they were originally derived from, nor a- 
f a lanvords that were afterwards derived from them, in the ge- 
and argF*< Greek tongue. | 


| 


\ unwil{he ſame obſervation may alſo be made in other tongues, 
at firſt wili help us to judge, what words are domeſtic, and 
who, int are adventitious, or foreign. Let it ſuffice to have ſpoken 
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thus much in general; let us now propound examples, con- 
cerning every particular part: wherc, firſt, we mect with thoſe 
words, which end in bra, briga, and brica. Strabo, in hi: 
ſeventh book, with whoſe opinion Stephanus concurs, ſays, that 
bria ſignifies a city; to confirm their opinion, they produce 
theſe names, derived from that one word Pultobria, Brutubria, 
Meſembria, and Selimbria. But the place by them called Bruto 
bri2, by others is named Brutobrica; and the places which Pto- 
jewy makes to end in higa, Plicy cloſes with brica; fo that 
it is probable, that bria, briga, and brica, ſignify the ſame 
thing. But that they all have their original from Gaul, 
appears by this, that the Gauls are reported, anciently, to have 
jent forth colonies into Thrace and Spain, and not they into 
Gaul; and therefore, amongſt proper claſſjc authors, we uly 
ally read the words following. | 


Abobrica in Pliny, in the circuit of Braga. | 
Amalo-brica in the Itinerary of the emperor Antoninus. 
Arabrica, Pliny, in the Bracarenſian circuit alſo. | 
Arabrica, another, Ptolemy, in Luſitania, or Portugal. 
Arcobrica, Ptolemy, amongſt the Celtiberians, i. e. New. Ci 
ſtillans. BY 5 
Arcobrica, another, Ptolemy, amongſt the L uſitanian Celtics 
Arcobrica, a third, in the Cæſar- Auguſtan province. 
Artobrica, Ptolemy, in the Vindilici's country. 
Auguſtobrica, Pliny, and Ptolemy, in Portugal. 
Auguſtobrica, another, Ptolemy, in the Vecton's country. 
Auguſtobrica, a third, Ptolemy, in the Pelendon's county. 
Axabrica, Pliny, of the Luſitanians. | 
 Bodobrica, in the Itinerary of Antoninus, and in the book 0i 
the knowledge of the Roman empire, in High-Germany. 
Brige, in the Itinerary of Antoninus, in Britany. p 
Brige, in Strabo, a town by the Cottian Alps. | 
Bruto-brica, in Strabo,between the Turduli and the riverBatis 
*zliobrica, Ptolemy, of the Celerini, i. e. people in Portugal 
Cœſarobrica, Pliny, in Portugal, alſo. | 
Catobrica, of the Turduli, in the Itinerary of the empero 
Antoninus. Gs | 
Corimbrica, Pliny, in Portugal: but if I miſtake not, co 
ruptly for Conimbrica, of which mention is made in the Itin 
rary of Antoninus, which city, as yet, keeps its ancient nam 
by the rirer Munda, in Portugal. | . 
Cotteobrica, Ptolemy, in the Vecton's country. 
i*cobrica, Prolemy, among the Vecton's alſo. 
Deobrica, another, Ptolemy, of the Autriganes. 
Teobricula, Prolemy, of the Morbogi. 
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De ſſobrica, not far diſtant from Lacobrica, in the Itinerary 
Antoninus. | 

Flayio-brica, Pliny, at the Port Amanus. Ptolemy, in the 
\utrigons, calls it Magnus; but I know not whether Magnus 
uoht to be writ in Pliny, or no. 

Gerabrica in the Scalabitan province, which Pliny writes Je- 
abrica. | 

Juliobrica, in Pliny, and in the Itinerary of Antoninus of the 
antabrians, or Bifrainers, heretofore called Brigantia. 
Lacobrica, in the Vacczans country, in Pliny, Ptolemy, 


nd Feſtus Poinpeius. 


Lacobrica, at the ſacred promontory, in Mela. 

Lancobrica, of the Luſitanic Celti, Ptolemy. 

Latobrigi, near to the Switzers, Cæſar. . | 
Medubrica, ſurnamed Plumbaria, by Pliny, in Portugal; this, 
[ miſtake not, is called Mundobrica, in the Itinerary of Anto- 
mus. 

Merobrica, ſurnamed Celtica, in Portugal; Pliny, and Pto- 
emy. | 
Mirobrica, in the country of the Orctani. 

Mirobrica, another, in Beturia, or, in the country of the 
Turdetani Botici, Pliny, and Ptolemy. 

Nemetobrica, in the country of the Luſitanic Celts, Ptolemy. 
Nertobrica, in the Turduli's country of Bœtica, Ptolemy. 
Nertobrica, another, in the Celtiberians country, Ptolemy, 
hich, in the Itinerary of Antoninus, is called Nitobrica. 
Segobrica, in the Celtiberians country, Pliny, but Ptolemy 
ounts it the head city of Celtiberia. 

Talabrica, in Luſitania, Pliny, and Ptolemy. 

Turobrica in the Celts country of Bœtica, Pliny. 
Tuntobrica amongſt the Bracarean Galæci, Ptolemy. 
Vertobrica, ſurnamed Concordia Julia, Pliny, in the Celt- 
detck's country. | 

Volobrica, of the Nemetes, Ptolemy. 


Very many names of towns, and nations, ſeem to be- 
eng to this claſs, in all the provinces, into which the Gauls 
tributed colonies ; for, as Burgundus and Burgundio ſeem to 
e derived from Burgo; ſo doth Brigantes from Briga. The 
Pmnative caſe of this word, in Stephanus, is Brigas, whence 
e decline Brigantes; as we do Gigantes, from Gigas. The 
"iZantes, according to Strabo, are ſituate by the Cottian Alps; 
nd, in the ſame track, is the village, or town Brige. And 
ie Brigiani, in the Trophy of Augultus, are reckoned amongſt 
ie Alpin nations. Brigantium, is an Alpine town; and the 
132011 are in the country of the Vindelici, according to Stra- 

| | bo; 
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bo; and Brigantia, in the Itinerary of Antoninus; and the 
mountain Briga (Ptolemy) is near the fountains of the Rhoſne t 
and the Danow. Alſo Brigantium in Rhætia, (Ptolemy), is the 
ſame town, I ſuppoſe, which in the book of the knowledge of 
te previnces of the people of Rome, is called Brecantin, and the 
Brigantine lake. And in Ireland are the Brigantes, Ptolemy: 

the Brigantes alſoare in Albium, Ptolemy, Tacitus, and Seneca. 
And the town Brige, or Brage, and Iſ brigantium, in the Iti. 
ncrary of Antoninus. And the town Brigantium, in Oroſius, by 

the Celtic promontory, and Flaviobrigantium, or Beſancgon, in 
Ptolemy, in the Great Port; and a later Brigantia, i. e. Bragan- 

za, now in the kingdom of P. rtugal. . 

There is alſo another claſs or rank of words, which do 
either begin in dunum, or end therewith; which is a Gallic 
word, as appears by thoſe heaps of ſand of the Morini, as 
yet called Duni, or the Downs; and thoſe other heaps of ſand 
in the ſea over againſt them in the Engliſh ſhore, which retain I len 
the ſame name of Downs. Yea, Plutarch, (I mean he whoſ | 
wrote the book of rivers), in declaring the original of Lug I Pte 
dunum, i. e. Lions, acknowledges dunum to be a Gallic word. 
And indeed in expreſſing the names of villages and towns, iſ La! 
there is ſcarce any one word or termination, more frequent! 
than that, amongſt the nations, who yet preſerve the old Gal. ¶ nea 
lic tongue almoſt entire; I mean the Brittons in Gallia Celtica; ? 
and the ancient Scots in Ireland and Albium; and the Valli or 

' Welch; the Kernicovalli, or Corniſh in England; for there is felt. 
none of thoſe nations, which do not challenge that word ori 8. 
termination for their own; only here is the difference, that 
the old Gauls did end their compound words with dunum, but 
the Scots ordinarily place it in the beginning of words; of this Hum 
ſort there are found, ; 


- | In FRANCE. 


Auguſtodunum of the Ædui or Burgundians, 

Caſtellodunum, of the Carnotenſian province, i. e. of Chartres, 

Melodunum, by the river Sequana, or Sein. 

Lugdunum, at the confluence of the rivers Arar and Rhoſne. 

Auguſtodunum, another Autun, of the Arverni, or Auverge 
nois and Clermontians, Ptolemy. 

Lugdunum, of the. Conveni, or Comingeois, near the river 
Garon, Ptolemy. | 

Novidunum, in the Tribocci's country, Ptolemy. 

Cxellodunum, in Czlar. 

Juliodunum in the Picton's country, i. 6. Poictieres. 


Iſodunum, 


bY ATR 


Book IT. SCOTLAND. - | 79 | 
he Iſodunum, and Regiodunum, of the Bituriges, i. e. inhabi- 
ne tants of Berry. | 
he Laodunum, or Laudunum, in the county of Rheims. 
of Cæ ſarodunum, Ptolemy, of the Turones, i. e. Tourenois. 
he Segodunum, of the Rvthenians, Prolemy. 

y: Velapnodunum (or St Flour) in Cæſar. 
Ca, 
10 Caladunum, Ptolemy, of the Bracari, or Braganzians. 
Sebendunum, Ptolemy. 
an. 
4 In BRITAIN. 
lic Camulodunum, of the Brigantes country, Ptolemy. 
28 Camulodunum, a Roman colony, Tacitus. 
and Dunum, a town of the Durotriges, or Dorſetſhire men, Pto- 
ain lemy. | 
tho Maridunum Demetarum, 2. e. Cacrmarthen, of the Demetz 


ug Prolemy, and the Itinerary of Antoninus. a 

rd. Rigodunum, of the Brigantes, Ptolemy, i. e. Ribcheſter in 

ene, Lanciſhire. , 

ent Cambodunum, in the Itinerary of Antoninus, i e. Ruines 

Jal· near Almonbury in Yorkſhire. | 

ca; Margidunum, in the ſa ne Itinerary, i. e. Margedovorton in 

or Leiceſterſhire, near Belvoir Caſtle; or, as ſome, Leiceſter it- 

> 18 ſelf. 

or Sorviodunum, or Sorbiodunum, in the ſame Itinerary; i. e. 

that Mold Sarum in Wiltſhire, 

but Segodunum, i. e. Seton in Northumberland; and Axelodu- 

this um, i. e. Hexam, in Northumberland alſo, in the book of the 
ntitia Romani imperii, or knowledge of the Ruman empire, &c. 


Later towns in ENGLAND. 


Venantodunum, i. e. Huntington. 
tres Dunelmum, . e. Durham. 


(ne. In SCOTLAND. 


ge Duncaledon, called alſo Caledonia, i. e. Dunkelden. 
Eo Deidunum, i. e. Dundee, or rather Vaoduaum, by the river 
ay. 


Edinodunum, which word the ancient Scots do yet retain, but 
ity who germanize, had rather call it Edinburgh. 
Dunum, a town in Ireland, called Down. | 
Noviodunum, or New Down, i. e. Dunmore caſtle in Coval. 
zum, Brittannodunum, 
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Brittannodunum, i. . Dumbritton or Dumbarton, at the con. 

fluence of the Clyde and Levin. | 8 
And at this day there are innumerable names of caſtles iſ 

villages and hills compounded with dunum. | 0. 


nd 


90 


In Germany, theſe names are read in Ptolemy. 
Lugdunum, i e. Leyden; Segodunum, i. e. Nurinburgh ; Tx 
rodunum, i. e. Friburgh; Robodunum, i. c. Brin; Car rodunum . U 


af 

| In the Alps country. 
_  Ebrodunum and Sedunum. $ 
= f 


In the Vindelici or Bavarians country, in Rhetia, the Grifon: fo 
181 


country, and Noricum. 1 
U Ca 


Cambodunum, Corrodunum, Geſodunum, Idunum and Noviohic 
dunumn; and in the book of the knowledge of the Roman em. es a 
pire, Parrodunum, i. e. Partenkirk. eli 


In Sarmatia and Dacia, according to Ptolemy. ach 


Corrodunum, Singindunum, by the Danow ; Noviodunum at 
the mouth of the Danow; alſo another Noviodunum. 

And there are, in the fame provinces, not a few words 175 
declined from Dur, which among the old Gauls and Britton Th 
ſignifies water, and as yet retains the ſame ſignification among * 


1 1 
ſome, as there are 5 A. 


18 of 
ay r; 

Durcotti in the Rhemiſh circuit, Ptolemy; we read them lign 
alſo Durocorti; moreover, Cæſar makes mention of DivoduWk 93 
rum, of the Mediomatrices. Tacitus, Divodurum, near Paris Ie pre 
in the Itinerary of Antoninus, Batavodurum amongſt the Batavig in 


. | In France. 


Ptolemy, Tacitus. Breviodorum in the Itinerary of the Empero Mag 


Antoninus. Ganodurum in Ptolemy near the Rhine. Gannoduiare | 
rum in the Helvetians country, Prolemy. Octodurum, or Octoſit Ii 


dorus, amongſt the Veragri, Cæ ſar. | tov 
f c Tou 

In Rhætia, the Vindelicbs country, and Noricum. ugh 

| the“ 


Bragodurum, Carrodurum, Ebodurum, Gannodurum, and, Tri 
Octodurum, Ptolemy. Venaxamodurum and Bododurum, i 
the book of the knowledge of the Provinces, 


Ta 
um, 


ſons 
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odu 
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| In. Spain. | 
oꝗodurum, and Oceltodirum, Ptolemy : the river Durius 
lowing into the ocean, and Duria into the Mediterranean ſea, 
nd in Ireland the river Dur; Ptolemy. | 


In Britain. | 
Durocobrive, Duroprovæ, Durolenum, Durovernum, Dural'« 


oat, Durotriges, Durocornovium, Durolitum, Duronovaria, 


Perhaps the two Alpine rivers; Doria the greater and the 
ſs, (the one running into the Po, through the Salaſſians coun- 
y; the other, through the Piemontois), do belong to the fame 
iginal ; and alſo Iſſiodorus, and Altiſſidorus, cities of France, 
) called (as I judge) from their ſituation near rivers. To 
hich Dureta may be referred, which word in ' Spaniſh ſigni- 
s a wooden throne, as Suetonius writes in the life of Auguftvs ; 
e like may be ſaid of Domnacus, the proper name of a man 
Ceſar, which feems to be corrupted from Dunacus; for Hu- 
ach may ſignify Dunan and Dunenſis both; as Romach doth 
2»manus. Dunacus, or rather Dunachus, is yet uſed for the 
oper name of a man, which thoſe who are ignorant of both 
ngues, the Latin and the Britiſh, do render (but amiſs) 
metimes Duncan, ſometimes Donat. | 3 
The old word « Magus alſo iti all the provinecs, in which, 
e public uſe of the Gallic tongue obtained, is very fre- 
ent in expreſſing the names of cities ; which ſhews that it 
3 of a Gallic original. But of the derivatives from it, we 
ay rather gueſs, than affirm for certain, that they were wont 
 lignify a houſe, city, or any building. We read in the 
ok of the knowledge of the empire of the people of Rome, 
e prefect of the Pacenſian levies, in garrifon at Magi; and 
o in the fame book the tribune bf the ſecond cohort placed 
Magni; we read alſo of Magni in the Itinerary of Antoninus, 
tare not poſitively aſſert, whether it be one town or many. 
it I incline, of the two, rather to think that they were ſun- 
? towns, OCW 6 #4 4-3 | | 
Towns ending in magus are theſe, Noviomagus in Ptolemy, 
onglt the Santons; Noviomagus of the Lexovii; Noviomagus 
the Vadecaſſii; Noviomagus of the Nemetes; Noviomagus of 
t Tricafſini ; Noviomagus of the Bituriges ; Juliomagus of the. 
idegavi z Rotomagus of the Venclocafſhi; Cæſaromagus of the 


mes in High Germany ; Vindomagns of the Volci Arecomici. 


YOL: Þ M 


— — _ 


llovaci ; Rotomagus of the Nervii ; Borbetomagus of the Van- 


ſo in the Itinerary of Antoninus, Argentomagus; and in High 
Germany, 
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Germany, Noviomagus. In the Pcok of the knowledge of th 


Roman empire; Noviomagus of Belgica Secunda; in Rhati 
Druſomagus, Ptolemy. In Britain, in the Itincrary of Antoninu 
Cæ ſaromagus; Sitomagus; Noviomagus of the Regni; Vacom 
gi; Magiovinium; Vicomagi, part of the Pits country. Ptoleny 

There are alſo other names of places, common to 3. 
of theſe nations, but not ſo frequently uſed, nor ſo far extend 
ed as the former ſuch as are Hibernia, i. e. Ireland, among 
the Romans, the name of an iſland, called by Pomponius Mel 
Ptolemy and Juvenal, Juverna; by Strabo, Claudian, and th 
inhabitants thereof, Jerna. That which ſome call the Neria 
promontory, Strabo calls Jerne; Jernus, or Jern, a river 
Gallzcia, Mela calls it Jerna; Jernus is alſo a river of In 
land: in Ptolemy, it is reckoned a river of 3 falling in 
to. Tay. Another of the ſame name glides through Murr 
the country adjacent to both is called Jerna. 

We read of the city Mediolanum, in Ptolemy ; as one Inſ 
brum, of the Santones; another of the Aulerci Eburaici; an 
ther by the Loir, i. e. Menu; a fourth by Sequana; or th 
Sein, (now as I. think), named Meulan, or Melun; another it 
High Germany, called Afciburgium ; another by the Pano 
another in Britain, of which mention is made in the Itiner; 
of Antoninus. 

- Alſo Marcolica, a town in Spain; Macolica, in Ireland 
View, a river in Portugal; and another of Wales in England 
Avo, in Mela, Avus, in Ptolemy, a river of Gallzeia, as Ve 
retains its name. In Argyle there is alfo a river of the ſan 
name, flowing out of the Loch Awe. The Promontorium $ 
crum, one is in Spain, another in Ireland. Ocellum is a pi 
montory in Britain; Ocellum is alſo in Gall#cia, in the Lucen 
an diſtlict; Ocelli are mountains in Scotland; Ocellum is th 
laſt town of Gallia T ogata; Cæ ſar mentions, Uxcllum a tow 
in Britain, perhaps for Ocellum ; for Martianus, in explainin 
the ancient names of the cities of Gallia, ſays, that tt 
word is variouſly writ, Ocellum, Oſcela, and Oſcellium; hene 
perhaps comes Uxellodunum, which is alſo ſometimes writ LUA 
lodurum. So there is Tamar, a river of Gallæcia, Ptolemy 
Tamaris, in Mela; Tamarici, a people of Gallæcia; the ive 
Tamarus, Pliny ; and Tamara, a town in Britain, « 

Sars, a river of Gallzcia, Ptolemy ;- Sarcus in Scotland 
Mela. 

Ebora, a town of Portugal, called Liberalitls Julia, 1 
Pliny and Ptolemy ; Eburia; that which is Cerealis in Betic: 
in Pliny is Ebora; Ptolemy mentions Aulerci Eburaici in Gi 
lia Celtica ; and alſo e 1. e. York, of the Britiſh Nr 
gantes. 

Devi 
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itil Deva, now Dee, a river of England; and three in Scotland, 
MinuÞÞ called, one in Galway, another in Angus, the third divides 
come lerne from Marr. 1 e 

lengz The Cornavii in England are in the fartheſt part of the 
marFeſt; in Scotland, they are the fartheſt north. Both of them 
x tene now called Kernici; there ſeems alſo to have been a third 
aongihrt of Kernici in Scotland, af the mouth of the river Avenus, 
Mel Even, which is the boundary between the coaſt of Lothian 


nd Md Sterling. For Bede makes the monaſtery of Abercorn to 


\eriaÞ at the end of Severus his wall, where now the ruins of the 
ver qe of Abercorn do appear. Aven is often read, a river 
f Ich of England and Scotland. Aven in Scottiih, and Evon 
ing uf Welſh, ſignifics a river. 249 
urraßz Of the three nations which firſt inhabited this iſland, after 

coming of Cæſar, the Britons were ſubject to the empe- 
2 Inſuſhs of Rome ſucceſlively, little le ſs than five hundred years; 
3 anoit the Scots and Picts were under their own kings. At length, 


or en all the neighbouring nations did conſpire for the de- 


ther action of the Romans, they' recalled their armies from their 
anowlt remote provinces, to maintain their empire at home. 
iner by this means, the Britons, being deſtitute of foreign 
were miſerably vexed by the Scots and Pits; inſomuch, 
relandWt they craved aid of the Saxons, who then infeſted the 
n glans with a piratical navy. But that project coſt them dear. 
as ) the Saxons having repelled the Pitts and Scots, being tempt- 

e {any the fertility of the country, and the weakneſs of the in- 
um SPitants, aſpired to make themſelves maſters of the iſland. 
a pi after various ſucceſſes in war, ſeeing they. could not ar- 

,ucenW at what they aimed at by force, they reſolved to attempt 
1 is ti Britons by fraud. Their ſtratagem was this. There 
a tov a conference or treaty, agreed upon at a ſet day and 
plainne, between the nobles of both parties; the Saxons having 
hat ta given them by Hengiſt their captain, ſlew all the Britiſh 
; henoMility, and drove the common people into rugged and 
it UxWntainqus. places; ſo that they themſelves poſſeſſed all the 
rolemyMupaign, and divided the fruitfuleſt part of the iſland 
he 111Fieen them, into ſeven kingdoms. , This was the ſtate of 
| Sin Britain, about the year of Chriſt 464. And where- 
iree German nations did originally undertake expeditions 
Britain, the other two, by degrees, paſſed into the name 
ulis, Moslich men. But neither. the peace made with the Bri 
Bete nor with the Engliſh amongſt.themſelves, was ever faith- 
i in Cg obſerved for 317 years together; when the Danes, being 
tiſh Bierkul at ſea, did firſt moleſt England with piratical incur- 
but being valiantly repulſed, about thirty-ſix years af- 
icy came with greater forces, and made a deſcent into the 
| | M 2 country 
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country with a land army. At the firſt conflit hy were im 
victors, but afterwards they contended with the Engliſh, with 
various ſucceſſes, till in the year 1012, Swain, having whol. 
ly ſubdued the Britons, by their public conſent obtained theſſkror 
kingdom, which yet remained but a few years in his family, 
For the Saxons having again created kings of their own nz rhi 
tion, about twenty-four years after, were overcome by Wil. 
liam the Norman, moſt of their nobility being ſlain, and their fre 
lands divided among the Normans,” by which means the com. 
mon people were kept in a miſerable ſlavery, till Henry V 11.sre: 
time, who, eaſing part of their burden, made the condition an 
of the commonalty a little more tolerable. But thoſe which 
are in favour with the king, or would ſeem to be truly illu 
ſtrious and noble, do all derive themſelves from the Normans, 
Theſe are the diſcoveries which I have been able to make, 
out of ancient writings, and other no obſcure indications, con- 
cerning the original, cuſtoms, and language of the three an- cl 
cienteſt nations in Britain; all which induce me to believe, able 
that the old Britons, and the other inhabitants of Britain, 
were derived from the Gauls, and did originally uſe the Gallie 
ſpeech; of which many ſigns very manifeſtly appear, both Mam 
in France and Britain. Neither ovght it to ſeem ſtrange, it, 
in Janguage which admits of a change each moment of our life Jus | 
many things receive different names in divers places, eſpecially Wleal 
in ſuch a length of time; . nay, we may rather admire, that 
the ſame foundations of language, (if I may fo ſpeak), and 
the ſame manner of declenſion and derivation, do yet conti- 


nue amongſt people, far remote one from another, and ſeldom 


agreeing together in converſe of life; nay, being often at mor: 
tal feuds ope with another, 

Concerning the other three nations, the Angles, Danes, 
and Normans, we need make no ſolicitous inquiry; ſeeing the IV 
times and cauſes of their coming are known almoſt to all. 
But I have entered upon this taſk, that I might reſtore us to 
our anceſtors, and our anceſtors to us; if I have performed this Nou | 
well, I have no reaſon to repent of a little labour, though 
ſpent | in none of the greateſt concerns; if not, yet, they who 
concur not with me in opinion, cannot (1 believe) difallow 
or blame my good-will. And I am ſo far from grudging ot 
taking it ill, to have what I have written refuted, that if any 
man can di iſcover greater certainty, and convince me of wy 
miſtake, I {hall return him great thanks for his pains. 

I had reſolved here to put an end to this diſquifition con. 
cerning the original of the nations of Britain, if Llud had not 
called ine back, even againſt my will, who maintains, that 
the Scots and the Picts came but lately into Aldium. I 2 7 


Book II. Ser 8; 


rere I might withdut any. offence, paſs by the empty vanity of 
vith the man, joined with his. ignorance; yet, leſt the faction of 
hol · Ithe unlearncd ſhovld too much pride themſelves. in ſuch a pa- 
the tron, I thought fit, in a few words, to abate his confidence, 
ly. ad that principally from thoſe arguments and teſtimonies, 
n+ Nrhich he himſelf produceth againſt us. | 

Vil Firſt, I will ſpeak concerning his manner of reaſoning, and 
heir Nyfterwards of the matter it ſelf. 3 | 

om. julius Cæ ſar (ſays he) and Cornelius Tacitus, writers of ſo 
II. Freat exactneſs; as alſo Suetonius, Herodian, and other Ro- 
tion ans, who wrote of Britiſh affairs, have, in no part of their 
nich orks, made mention of Scots or Pitts; and therefore doubt- 
illu-Neſs they had no ſeats in Britain, in that age. Wilt thou ac» 
ns, Nept of this condition, Ludd, that what nation no ancient 
ake, Writer hath mentioned, never any ſuch nation was in being? 
con. If you embrace this motion, ſec how many nations you will 
 an- MWxclude from their beings in one or two lines? How great a 
eve, Wible of proſcriptions will you make? Nay, what great per- 
ain, Mons will you proſcribe, Brutus, AlbanaQus, and Camber? 
allie What nations will you wholly eradicate, © the Loegri, the 
both Nambri, the Albani, according to your poſtulatum, who art 
, i, tyrant in hiſtory, and grammar both, as deriving Alba- 
life, 4 from Albanactus. But if that condition proffered, do not 
ially leaſe, 


that | 8 

and | Quia 1⁴¹ gallinæ falius albe, 

Anti- Nos viles pulli, nati infælicibus ovis. 
dom | 


nor: Since you're the brood of pullen with white legs, 
Plebelan chickens we hatch'd out of refuſe eggs. 


the will propound another to you, and ſuch an one too, as you 
all. vght not, and (I think) dare not refuſe. There is a cer- 
is to Win kind of proof to be drawn from fragments, by which if 
this Nou harden your forchead a little, you may prove any thing. 
pn Nam the more inclined to make uſe, of this way of proof, be- 
who Wuſe you ſeem to love it moſt of all, as proving (forſooth) 
low Wt of a fragment, known (I believe) to thyſelf alone, that 
; Of Wi innumerable multitude of the Cimbri iſſued forth to deſtroy 
any e Roman empire; 1 will therefore ſhew you out of a frag- 
m ear, that the Scots and Picts were in Britain before Veſpa- 

ns reign, which you deny. In that book, to which you 
com e given the title of Faamentum Britannice: de/criptionts, 
not Ae. A fragment of the deſcription of Britain; for this ſpecial 
that Wiſen, I believe, becauſe you thought yourſelf to have ſuffi- 
dug ray proved, out of one of the two fragments, _—_ * 

| lan 
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iſland was rather to be called Pritania, than Britannia; and 
out of the other, that you had diſgorged ſuch a multitude of 
Cimbri, as your Britain could not contain: for this cauſe, 
you thought that your fragment would get credit enough on 
that ſingle account. In that book you write, that the names 
of Scots and Pitts, together with the Franks and Engliſh, or 
Angles, were well known to the Roman world; and as a 
witneſs of this opinion, (a meet one indeed), he produced 
Mamertinus in the panegyric ſpoken by him to Maximianus; 
which witneſs, if J underſtand him aright, makes againſt 


| Ludd. For Mamertinus, ſpeaking of the firſt coming of Ju. 
lius Ceſar into Britain, hath theſe words; Moreover the na- 


“ tion, as yet rude, and Soli Britanni, accuſtomed to none but 
„ the arms of the Iriſh Pits, their half. naked enemies, did 
ce eaſily yield to the arms and enſigns of the Romans.“ See, I 
pray, what Ludd would infer out of this teſtimony; firſt, that 
the Britons alone did then inhabit the iſland: next, that the 


people there named Hiberni or Triſh, were afterwards called 


Scots; but the author of the panegyric doth aſſert neither of 
the two. For he affirms, that before the coming in of Cæſar, 
the Britons waged war againſt the Scots and Picts, of the Bri- 
tiſh ſoil, i. e. enemies dwelling in the Britiſh ſoil, ſo that Soli 
Britanni, is the genitive, not nominative caſe. The other he 
falſely aſſumes to himſelf; for I think I have ſufficiently de- 
monſtrated out of Paulus Oroſius a Spaniard, and Bede an En- 
gliſh man, that all the inhabitants of Ireland were anciently call- 
ed Scots; and then at length, when they ſent colonies into Al. 
bium, the name of Scots was almoſt extinguiſned at home, 
and began to grow famous abroad. In another place he contends, 
that the Caledonii were called Britons, grounding his aſſertion 
on no other argument, than that he finds they were called Bri- 
tons, which is a name common to all who inhabit the 
fame iſland. But I have ſhewed before, out of the place of 
the panegyric quoted by him, that the. Caledonians were Picts; 
Marcellinus affirms the ſame thing, who ſays, that there are 
two ſorts of Pits, the Dicaledones, or, (as I think it ought 
to be writ), the Duncaledones, and the Vecturiones. But the 
Caledonii or Caledones dwelt in Britain before the reign of Ve- 
ſpaſian ; neither were they unknown to the Romans, as Lucan 
plainly ſhews, who died in Nero's time. 


Aut vaga cum Tethys, Rutupinaque littora fervent, 
-Unaa Caledonios fallit turbata Britannos. | 


When raging ſeas on Sandwich ſhores do beat, 


They never ſhake the Cal:danian feat. : | 
| | - ut 
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But why do trouble myſelf to procure foreign witneſſes, ſee- 
nd ing we have a clear and convinciag one at home? I mean Bede, 
of ¶ the writer of the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of England; for he takes 
iſe, WW notice of the order, and almoſt of the very moments of time, 
on wherein foreign nations came over into Britain. Theſe are 
nes This words in bis firſt book. * Firſt of all, the iſland was 
or “ inhabited by Britons, whence it hath its name, who from 
S 4 g the Armoric track, as it is reported, failing over into Bri- 
ced J tain, poſſeſſed the fouth parts of it, and baving ſeized upon 
us; “ the greateſt part of the iſland, beginning from the ſouth, it 
inſt “ happened that the nation of the Picts, coming (as it is re- 
Ju-“ ported) out of Seythia, and entering into the ocean, with 
na-“ long ſhips, or galleys, but not many, were by ſtreſs 
but “of wind and weather, driven beyond all the bounds of 
did , Britany into Ireland.“ And a few lines, after, he ſays; 
e, II Wherefore the Picts, coming into, Britain, begun to ſettle 


that “ themſelves in the north parts of the i{\land; the ſouthern be- 
the W* ing poſſeſſed by the Britons.” And at length, after a few 
lled Wines more, he adds, “ In proceſs of time, Britain, beſides 
r of the Britons and the Pitts, took in a third nation of Scots, as 
lar, part of the. Pits.” Then, after, many; paſſages, he ſub- 
Bri- Moins; “ But the ſame Britain was inacceſſible and * eee 


the Romans, until the time of C. Julius Cæſar.“ Whoſo- 
rer thou art, who readeſt theſe paſſages, abſerve, I pray; 


de. Nrhence, at what time, and in what order,this.guthor, much 
En- Whore ancient and grave than Ludd, doth affirm that theſe nas 
call- Wions entered Britain, to wit, that the Britons, from the Ar- 
Ar Foric track entered firſt, but the time not certain. That 
"me, be Picts, out of Scythia, came next into thoſe parts of Bri- 
nds, Nin, which were yet uninhabited, and that not long after the 
tion atrance of the Britons, who were not as yet increaſed into 
Bri- Nach a multitude, as to be able to inhabit the whole ifland. 
the What then becomes of the Scots? When came they into Bri 
e of Fin? In proceſs of time, ſays he, viz.. the Pits granting 
is; em the uninhabited ſeats in their diſtricts, they came after 


> are Mie two former. So the Britons, as Bede affirms, came into 
ught is iſland out of Armorica in France, and, not long after, the 
t the Wits out of Scythia ; both of them ſeized on the vacant and 
Ve. ainhabited places: at laſt, the iſland being divided betwixt 
ucan em, the Scots entered not by force, but were admitted into 


de portion and lot of the Picts, and that long before Britain 


as known to the Romans. Here, how will you deal with 
udd? who produces Gildas and Bede, as witneſſes to his 
ves, viz. that the Scots and the Picts did firſt of all fix their 
bitations! in Britain, in the reign of the Roman emperor 
Morius, in the year of Chriſt 420; of which two, — 
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80 Britain is ſometimes uſed for the name of the whole iſland 


drian, and ſometimes by the wall of Severus; and the inhabt 
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makes nothing for bim; and Bede doth evidently convince hin Hof 


of falſchood. - But let the reader believe neither Ludd nor me, th 


but his own eyes; and let him diligently weigh the places of ſri: 
each writer. But (fays he) Dion calls the Cajedonians, Br. fit 
tanni; I grant he doth, ſo doth Lucan, as I noted before, and C: 


alſo Martial, in that verſe, . - | D 
Lute Caledonios Ovidi viſure Britannss ; ; 70 

The Caledonians, Which in Britain be, th 
Qrntus Ovidius is about to ſee. | a 

I \ y 


But none of them therefore deny them to be Pitts ; yet ©! 
they have good reaſon to call them Britains: for, as the whole 
iſland is called Britain, fo all its inhabitants are deſervedly call 
ed Britains. For all the inhabitants of the iſle of sicdy are 
generally called by the Romans, Sicilians, without any difference, 
though they themſelves call one another, ſome Sicilians, other 
Siceliotes ; ſo the poſſeſſors of Britain are, by foreigners, al 
called Britains; but they themſelves often call the ancient in. 
hahitants Britons, and the other people of different nations |; 
ving there, ſometimes by the private names of the countries 
whence they came, and ſometimes by the common name d 
Britains. Wherefore the Caledonians, Picts and Scots, are ſome 
times called, each nation by its own name, yet all of them, 
not feldom, by the general term, Britain. But Brittons, 2 
far as I remember, no man ever called them. 

There is alſo another difference amongſt them, to be ob- 
ferved in the word Britannia; as there is amongſt the Greeks 
and. Latins in the word Aſia. For Aſia ſometimes denotes the 
third part of the habitable world, and ſometimes it is taken 
for that part of the Greater Aſia, which is ſituate on this ſide 
the mountain Taurus, and is wont to be called Aſia the Leſs 


in general; and at other times only for that part of it, whict 
was ſubje cted to the Romans, which, part was bounded ſome- 
times by the river Humber, and ſometimes by the wall of 4 


tants of this part are by Britiſh writers more uſually called 
Brittons, than Britains; but the other perſons: living in the 
land, i. e. the Scots and the Picts, were called by Bede ſome 
times Britains, and ſometimes ſtrangers and foreigners. We 
way allo find the ſame remarkable difference in Geoffry 0 
Monmouth, and William of Malmeſbury. And therefore tbe 
Caledonians will be counted Brittons never a jot the more, #0! 
being ſtyled Britains by Dion, Martian, Lucan, or any othel 
good author, than the Brutians will be Romans, though bo 
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of them are Italians. If Ludd had taken notice of theſe 
things, he had never involved himſelf in ſuch dark laby- 
rinths, nor had he ſo raſhly and inconſiderately made a po- 
ſitive determination in a point ſo obſcure, nor had denied the 
Caledonians to have been Picts, becauſe they are termed by 
Dion, Britains. Neither hath Ludd any juſt cauſe to wonder, 
that no writer more ancient than Ammianus Marcellinus, and 
Claudian, hath made mention of the Scots and Picts, though 
they lived ſo many, I will not ſay years, but ages in Britain. 
For, not to ſpeak of the Valli, Cambri, Loegri, names late- 
ly known to the world, I may aſk him, why, ſince ſo many 
Greek and Latin writers have written of the affairs of Greece, 
yet no Grecian once names his countrymen Græei; nor no Latin 
author calls them Hellenes? Why did the names of the na- 
tions which I mentioned but now, creep ſo late into the hiſtory 
of Britain, which that Cambro- Britain makes to be ſo ancient? 
you .aſk any Engliſhman, of what country he is, none will 
anſwer, that he is a Saxon; yet the Scots, Picts, Iriſh, both the 
Britains, i. e. theſe that inhabit Britain, and thoſe who dwell 
in France, do ſtill unanimouſly call them Saxons. Why do not 
he old Scots, even to this very day, acknowledge and own 
the name of Scots? It ought not then to ſeem abſurd to any 
man, if, when the Romans aſked their captives, of what na- 
tion they were; one ſaid a Mceatian, another an Attacottian, 
a third a Caledonian; and the names which foreign nations 
eceived from them they til] retained, and uſed in their com- 
non public diſcourſe ;- neither, as I judge, will it ſeem in- 
credible, that ſome names are- more known to hiſtorians and 
rangers, and others to the inhabitants of the country. 
hough the premiſſes make it ſufficiently appear, that the 
oming of the Scots and Pitts into Britain, is not only more an- 
ient than Ludd will grant it to be; nay, that it was but a little 
ater than the Britains themſelves coming into it, yet I ſhall add 
ther, and thoſe no contemptible, conjectures. The Brigantes, 
| great and powerful; nation, were feated beyond the river 
Humber, about York, and poſſeſſed the whole breadth of the 
land between the two ſeas; it is probable that they came 
ot from the track of France, which was neareſt; for no Bri- 
antes are ſaid to have inhabited there, but out of Spain, firſt 
ito Ireland, and from Ireland into Britain, as being a neigb- 
ouring iſland to it; neither doth this differ from the conjec- 
ure of Cornelius Tacitus, which he makes concerning the act 
it inhabitants of the iſle. If the Brigantes came from Ireland, 
hen they muſt be of Scottiſh race, as all the reſt of the inha- 
itants of Ireland were. Seneca alſo ſeems to confirm this opi- 
Vol. I. | N ; nion, 
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nion, in that elegant ſatire of his, concerning the death of 


Claudius, in theſe words; | b dug 
OE ny 3 . wh en 

Ile Britannos. ultra noti littora ponti, A 

Et cæruleos Sciitabrigantes dare Romuleis th 
Colla catenis juſſu, & ipſum nova Romanæ * 


Fura ſecuris tremere oceanum. 


He, Britains, which beyond known ſeas did dwell, - 
And blue Scutabrigantes did compel | 


Rome's yoke to bear. The ocean widely ſpread, 
His government, and his new laws, did dread. 


In theſe verſes, Joſeph Scaliger, the ſon of Julius, is of 0 
pinion, that for Scutabrigantes, we ought to read Scotobrigante: 
Of how great learning and judgment that young man is; 0 
what induſtry in comparing ancient writers; and of what + 
cuteneſs in finding out the meaning of obſcure paſſages, the 
works that he has publiſhed do declare. At preſent I hal 
only ſay, that having undertaken to illuſtrate the affairs of Bri 
_ tain, I thought his criticiſm was not to be omitted; and I vil 
declare in few words, why I think it to be true. For ſince wr 
read in Cæſar, and other authors, eminent both for accuracy 
and knowledge, that the Britains were wont to paint thelr 
bodies with woad; and in Herodian, that they uſed narrov 
ſhields in war, (ſuch as Livy aſcribes to the Aſiatic Gauls, 
and no great ornament in their arms; it ſeemed abſurd, to make 
mention of the ſhield, which was not painted, the mention 
of the body, which was painted, being omitted. Now the oll 

Britains were painted, not for comelineſs, as ſeveral other 
nations were; but that their bluiſh colour might rende 
them more terrible to their enemies in fight; but how tba 
colour could appear terrible in a narrow ſhield, I do not ur 
derſtand. And therefore it is very probable, that that le arne 
man, and ſkilful. in Britiſh affairs, as who, according to D. 
on, “ kept tlie whole iſland under the oppreſſion of uſury, wrote 
the word Scotobrigantes, that be might diſtinguiſh them fron 
the other Briga:1tes, both Spaniſh and Gallie. It makes alſo for 
the ſame purpoſe, that in thoſe verſes he' ſeparates the Bri 
rains and Brigantcs, as two different nations, which is al 
done by ſome Britiſh writers, who make Humber to be tht 
boundary of Britain. This matter not being well conſidered 
by Hector Boetius, as I judge, led him into a miſtake; wh 
having ſomewhere read, that the Silures and Brigantes were cal 
ed Sco11,-as, having their original from Ireland, placed the 
in part of the kingdom of the Scots, in Albium. His miſtake 
5 thoug 
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ough it might juſtly offend others, yet ought not to have 


en ſo ſeverely cenſured by Ludd, who hath committed as 
-at miſtakes in the ſame-kind; for he makes the Cumbri, or 
; they call themſelves) Cumri, to iſſue out of a corner of 
itain, to plunder the whole world: for he infers from one 
two words, common to them both, that the Cimbri and 
itan ni were of one nation. Thoſe words are Moremaruſa 
d Trimarchia; where it is worth the while to take notice 
the man's acuteneſs in diſputing, and of his ſubtlety (for- 
och) in. drawing inferences: and concluſions. - This word 
oremaruſa, ſays he, is a Britiſh word, but it was once a 


of (+ 


antes ſea, But ſince our countrymen ule the ſamerword, and are 


led by the ſame name with thoſe other Cimbri; therefore 


is; 0 5 | 

han re) both were of the ſame ſtock and nation. | 

s then this matter, firſt, he affirms falſchood for truths, and 
(hal o takes uncertainties for certainties. For it is a manifeſt 


truth, that both of them are called Cimbri, even if Ludd 
mlelf be a witneſs, who affirms, that all the inhabitants, 
countrymen of Cambria, were ſo called from their king, 
amber, and he calls himſelf a Cambrobritain. I could allo 
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s that is falſe, ſo this is uncertain, whether other: people li- 
po by the Baltic ſea, did not uſe that word, which you 
tribute to the Cimbri alone; eſpecially ſinee it appears out 


e Gallic tongue, and I ſhewed before, that word to be Gal- 

But ſuppoſe that both of your aſſumptions were true, 
at then? Did you never read, that the ſoldiers of Cn. Pom- 
lus, when he waged war in Aſia, were ſaluted by the name 
brethren, by the Albans, that inhabited the mountain Cau- 
ſus, by reaſon that both of them were called Albans? Nei- 
er do ] doubt but that if a man had obſerved both tongues, 
might have found one or two words, ſignifying the fame 


o becauſe both people had certain words common between 


5 d 
Fs 1 em, would hereby prove, that both were of the fame na- 
be tel and yer the purblind man ſeems to be ſenſible of the 
idered arneſs of his concluſion, when he adds that the Cimbri 


le called Æſtiones, by the Germans: that he might make 


» who 

7 it out, he ſhould have ſhewn at what time, and upon 
| then i grounds, the Cimbri were transformed into Æſtiones, and 
-Qake Aſtiones again, into Cimbri. He ſpeaks not a ſyllable 
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mbrie one, and no nation's elſe, which dwelt near the Bal- 


Tacitus, that many nations, in that track of Germany, ſpoke . 


ing in both: but they wanted ſuch a man as Ludd there, 


tis, but only eites a Britiſh hiſtory, collected out of the 


ove the falſehood of this opinion, by; the teſtimony of all 
countrymen, who do not call themſelves Cimbri,.or Cumri. 


25 — — 
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labour, and yet with no colour of probability, where yet i 


an occupation or employment, and that robbers were ſo calle 
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Mileſian fables of the Gauls, and alſo quotes a certain frage 1 
ment, whence he, being now degraded from an antiquary, r v 
be either a botcher, or a ſcraper together of old uſeleſs E Heaſ 
lies, or (if I may ſo ſpeak) a fragmentary, doth piece up neyſfint 
kingdoms and new nations, for us; this he doth with greaſro: 


was very obvious to him (unleſs perhaps it was above the poo 
man's reach) to find out the cauſes, why the name Cimbe 
was communicated to the Cimbri, and the Welſh too: fo 
Plutarch ſays, that it was not the name of a nation, but 0 


by the Germans. Suidas, no contemptible grammarian 20 
mongſt the Greeks, underſtands the word in the ſame ſenſe 


and Feſtus: Pompeius, amongſt the Latins, writes, that then, 


Cimbri were called robbers by the Gauls. If we follow theſe 
mens opinions, it will not be difficult to find out, why th: 
Cimbri, whon Ludd places in Britain, came by that name, 
eſpecially ſince their neighbours, the Angli or Engliſh, affirm, 
that even in this age, their manners ſhew them too much in. 
clined to the:ſame practices of thievery. - Sure I am, that Li 
vy calls that ſlave who was ſent to kill Marius in the priſon 
of the Minturnæ, a Gaul; Lucan calls him a Cimber, but no 
noted writer ſtiles him a Britain. If Ludd had conlidered 
theſe things, or if after conſideration, he had choſen rather 
to remember them, than to frame new monſters to himſelf; 
there was no neceſſity for him, in one moment of time, or ir 
ther with one falſehood, to have left all Britain almoſt deſi 
tute and forſaken, all its military young men exhauſted, and 
fx hundred thouſand of them drawn out of it at one fingle 
draught. 214+. EE 1 

1 will not here de ſcend to a minute inquiry, to what malt 
children the Welſh are wont to give the names of the Cin 
bric kings; for this diligent writer brings in this alſo as an . 
gument of their ancient pedigree. | B 

If I miſtake not, the Latin, German, and Syriac names 
are the chief which he will find. But if a ſolid argument 
may be fetched from the proper names of men, (which art 
oftentimes arbitrarily impoſed by parents, or vain-glorioully 
adopted out of ſome hiſtory), then Ludd might rather per- 
tuade us, that his countrymen are Jews, Romans, or German 
than Cimbri: or, if he would adviſe his compatriots to gib 
baptiſmal names, fetched out of hiſtory, to their children, 
within a few years he might transform his countrymen into 
what nation ſoever he pleaſed. But touching the names of the 
Cimbric kings, which, he ſays, were accuſtomed to be givel 


to children; I would willingly aſk the man from what mw 
c 
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ff received it? unleſs I knew before-hand, that he ne- 


ry, tar wants ſome fragment, out of which he can prove what he 


is reflcaſes himſelf. But this I cannot but admire, touching that 


p newimbric expedition, how all their military men being ſent , 
| greaW@road, that within the ſpace of forty years, (for it was about 


yet hat interval, between the Cimbric war, and Julius Cæſar's 


h a Far leſſer number out of Britain, even when it was in 
s moſt flouriſhing eſtate, the Britains could never after hold 
p their heads, but were brought into bitter ſervitude by. the 


e Cimbric war, when he came into Britain, being a learned 
an, and a great favourer of the Marian party, did find out 
thing by inquiry concerning this Cimbric expedition. Laſt- 
, I deſire to know, whether Ludd ſpoke in jeſt or in ear- 


namcWſt, when he added, that the affinity of both the Cimbri 


flirmMizat be inferred from their equal contempt of gold and ſil- 
ch iner? Here I would willingly aſk of him, whether he ſpoke 
at LS carneſt, when he calls thoſe Cimbrians very moderate and 
riloWntent with a little, who did not only vex and plunder Gaul, and 
ut vo part of Spain too, but in a manner wholly waſted and de- 
deredMroyed them both? and yet afterward haſtened to Italy, in 
athe1Wveſt of a richer booty? Whoſe opulency got by robberies, 


aſeli; We Helvetians emulating, they alſo became plunderers, as Stra- 
Or I 


deſll 
„ and 
ſingle 


a and temperate? And that it may appear, that the Cimbric 
ame is truly aſſigned to your nation, you make Welſhmen 
mulous of thoſe ways, to which the Cimbrians were addicted; 
nd yourſelf in chief, who ravage all nations to ſteal from 
em a little glory. For, not content to have arrogated the 
eds of the Cimbri to your countrymen, you add with as impu- 
ent and fi ctitious an untruth, that the Sicambri were alſo of your 
ock. And becauſe in the name of both nations there is a cer- 
ame®Win ſimilitude of letters, from that affinity of words you feign a 
menigenjun ction of blood. At this rate, by their deſcent from the 
h a'Wicambrians, the Franks, and their childrens children, to all ge- 
oullyWerations, will be allied to you; and ſo, by a packed ſeries of 


male 
Cim- 
an al. 


* ies, you raiſe a bridge to bring back the fugitive Brenni; of 

nan eich, one, who took Rome, lived about an hundred years be- 

2 re the other, who beſieged Delphos; but you jumble and com- 
j 


it them together into one body, that ſo you might dreſs up a 
vw monſter out of a dead and living man, pieced together; as 
it were difficult to prove, by other arguments, that monſters 
e born in that very country, which brought ſuch a perſon as 


| into 
f the 


7 


rival in Britain), your country of Wales ſhould ſoon reco- 
to be ſo populous; eſpecially ſince Maximus having drawn 


axons : or why Cæſar, who lived high enough to remember 


relates in his ſeventh book. Dare you call ſuch men fru- 


du forth. But, ſays Ludd, no writer acknowledgeth, that 
| 1 
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there were two Brennus's, beſid:s Polydore Virgil. Surely, 
Ludd, thy reaſon hath forſgken thee, or elſe thou baſt never 
read the fourth book of 'Strabo, where he writes, that the 
Brennus who beſieged Delphos, is by ſome thought to be Pray. 
ſus. | Nay, not Strabo alone, but every man who believes 
that Rome was taken by a Brennus, and thar above an hundred 
years after Delphos was beſieged by a Breiwnus, doth acknoy. 
ledge, that there were two of that name; ſince both thoſe 
enterprizes could not be performed by one and the ſame man, 
But if we believe the monk, the compiler of the Britiſh hiſte 
ry, Brennus the brother of Belinus, preceded theſ2 two Brennj, 
three hundred years ; who, if he' had ted his army into Italy 
at that time, muſt have fought with INuma Pompilius, or with 
Tullus Hoſtilius, and not with the free people of Rome. , But to 
omit theſe things, whence doth this new logician gather that 
Brennus was a Britain? Forſooth, from one word only, viz, 
Trimarchia, which word yet is co mon to Scots, Gauls, and 
Welſh. Pauſanias, whom you quote maimedly, and by piece 
meal, that ſo he may make for your purpyle, calls Brennus and 
his companions, Gauls, and acknowiciyeth that word to be 
Gallic: but you, Sir, you only, luch is your ſhameleſſneſs 
againſt the credit of all Greek and Latin hiſtofians, nay, and 
in ſpight of Flinerva and all the muſes, do firive to prove 
him a Britain. Perhaps I have proſecuted this argument 2 
little more prolixly, than either the obſcurity of the matters 
themſelves, or the unſkilfulneſs and incouliftency of Ludd, de. 
ſerved; but I have done it, not out of a dejire to carp at, or 
blame others, (which I am far from), but to abate the unſavou- 
ry petulance of a man that abounds in abuſive language, and 
that I might reduce him from a wild and extravagant rage, 
that makes him ſpeak evil of almoſt all writers, and fo to 
bring him, at laſt, to acknowledge his error. To omit o- 
thers at preſent, he falls with great ſcurrility upon Hector Boe- 
tius, a man not only uncommonly ſkilled in the liberal arts, 
for the age he lived in, but alſo endued with ſingular huma. 
nity and courteſy, but he fo falls upon him, as to blame no- 
thing in him, of which he himſelf is not far more guilty. Hec- 
tor places the Brigantes in Galway, in which he did amils; 
for I have no deſign to defend his miſtakes: but Ludd brings 
out great forces of the Cimbri, from one corner of Britain; 
how truly, let the learned judge. Hector attributes matters, 
acted by others againſt the Romans in Britain, to his country: 
men, the Scots. And Ludd doth ſhameleſsly and falſely affirm, 
that Rome was taken, Macedonia vexed, Greece afflicted, the 
nobleſt oracle of the world facrilegiouſly violated, by bis 


countrymen, the Britains; nay, that Aſia itſelf was compelled 
| to 
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to pay tribute to a few vagabonds. He blames Hector, but 
falſely, for making Gildo, who raiſed great commotions in Afri- 
ca, a Scot ; and yet he makes the ſame Gildo, who was indeed 
a Moor, to be a Goth; but Gildus and Gildo (for ſooth) are 
names almoſt alike. Let me aſk you, are they more alike 
than Luddus, Lydus, and Ludio? This is certain, that Gildus 
is an old name in Scotland, as the ancient clan of the Mac- 
gilds, or Macgills, doth ſhew ; of whoſe poſterity there are yet 
families remaining of good account, both in Scotland and Eng- 
land. But ſince Ludd hath ſuch an intemperate tongue, 
that he cares not what he ſays, provided he may abuſe others, 
| ſhall leave him, and conclude this book, only giving him this 
caution, that |, | | 


Loripedem rectus derideat, Æthiopem albus. 


Let the well-ſhap'd deride the crooked back, 
And the fair-featurd woman ſcorn the black. 
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anceſtors; have alſo ſhewn, by plain, and clear evidences, that 
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HOOK III. 


. 


Hove I have ſufficiently demonſtrated in the two 
| former books, how fabulous, yea, how like mere 
> prodigies, the memoirs are, which the writers of 
the Britiſh affairs have delivered concerning their 


the ancient Britains had their original from the Gauls : yet be 
cauſe, I perceive, I have to do with ſuch men, as may be 12 
ther ſaid to contend obſtinately for a manifeſt falſehood, than 
fallen into a miſtake by raſhneſs or ignorance; I thought it 
worth my while to borrow proofs from writers that bear 3 
great authority amongſt all learned men, that I might take of 
the edge from the boldneſs of ſuch hair-brained diſputants; 
and, by that means, ſupply good men and lovers of truti 
with ſufficient arms to ſtrain and curb their daring and affront 
ing impudence. In the rank of ſuch claſſic authors, '! 
judge, C. Julius Cæſar deſerves the firſt place, both for bis 
diligence in ſearching, his certainty in knowing, and ſince. 
rity in declaring things to others. He, in the fifth book of 
his commentaries concerning the Gallic war, writing of Bi. 
tain, ſays thus, © The inner part of Britain is inhabited by 
* ſuch, as they themſelves record to be born in the iſland; and 
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„ pillage and make war upon the iſland: who continued in 


the poſſe ſſions they had gained by their arms, and were ge- 
* nerally called by the names of the cities, from whence they 
came. The country is infinitely populous, and well ſtored 
« with houſes, much like thoſe of the Gauls; they have great 
„ ſtore of cattle; they uſe braſs for money, or iron rings, 
* weighed at a certain rate. In its midland parts, there is found 
great quantity of tin, and, near the ſea-coaſts, iron, though 
but in a ſmall quantity; their braſs is brought in by ather 
"nations. They have all ſorts of trees that they have in Gat- 
lia, excepting the beech and fir. Their religion will not 
« ſuffer them to eat either hare, hen, or gooſe, notwithſtand- 
ing they have of them all for their pleaſure and diverſion. 
The country is more temperate, and not ſo cold, as Gallia ; 
the iſland lieth triangular, one fide of which fronteth Gallia : 
don which fide, that angle that Kent ſtands in, points to the 
4 eaſt, where almoſt all ſhips arrive from France: and the 
« lower angle to the ſouth; this ſide containeth about 500 
miles. The other angle lieth toward Spain, and the weftern 
quarter, in that ſun, where alſo Ireland lieth, which is an 
' iſland half as big as England, (as ſome think), and as far 
* diſtant from it, as Gallia; in the mid-way between England 
* and-Ireland, lieth an iſland called Man; beſides many other 
* ſmall iſlands, of which ſome write, that in winter-time, 
for thirty days together, they have a continual night, 
" whereof we learned nothing, by inquiry; only we found, by 
the water hour-glaſs, that the nights in England were ſhort- 
*er than in the Continent. The length of this ſide, ac- 
* cording to the opinion of the inhabitants, containeth 700 
* miles. The third fide lieth to the: north, and open ſea, 
„ſaving that this angle points a little toward Germany. 
This ſide is thought to contain 800 miles. And fo the whole 
' land containeth in circuit 2020 miles. Of all the inhabi- 
tants, they of Kent are moſt courceous and civil, all their 
country bordering upon the ſea, and little differing from 
the fiſhion of Gallia. Moſt of the inland people ſow nv 
corn, but live upon milk and fleth, and are clothed with ſkins. 
All the Britains have their faces painted with woad, which 
makes a blue colour, to the end they may ſeem more ter- 
' rible in fight. They wear the hair of their heads long; ha- 
ving all other parts of their body ſhaven, except their head, 
| and upper lip. Their wives are common to ten or twelve, 
elpeclally brethren with brethren, and parents with chil- 
dren; but the children that are born, are accoumted his, un- 
to whom the mother was firſt given in marriage.” _ 
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And a little. after, he ſays, 

& By theſe he underſtood, that Caſſivellan's town was ny 
< far off, fortified with woods and bogs, and well. ſtore 
% with men and ca:tle. The B. itons call that a town, whe 
ce they fortify woody faſtneſſes with a ditch and rampire, a 
& fo make it a place of retreat againſt the incurſions of the 
cc enemies. Thither Cæſar marched with his army, and fow 


ce it well fortified both by art and nature; and as he aſſault 


© it in two ſeveral places, the enemy {ſtood to it a whil 
« but at laſt, were not able to bear the brunt and fury of th 


ee aſſailants, but made their eſcape a back-way out of 


« town. Thus he to-k it, and found in it great ſtore of cath 
« and flew and took priſoners many of the Britons in the e 
kt. 11 . | 


Tacitus in the life f JuLivs AGRICOLA. 


© Deſign here to give a clear account of the ſite of B 
8 tain, and of its inhabitants, though they have been 
ce ready deſcribed by feveral writers: this I do, not to co 
« pare either my care or ingenvity with theirs, but as it v 
te then firſt throughly ſubdued, ſo ſuch things as our anc 
e ſtors, without perfect diſcovery, have merely dreſſed up wi 
their pens, ſhall now be faithfully ſet down upon knowledy 
© Britain, of all the iſlands known to the Romans, the gre: 
« eft, coaſteth by eaſt upon Germany, by weſt towards Spal 
ce and it hath France on the ſouth; northward, no land | 
* ing againſt it, but only avaſt and broad ſea beating about! 
“ Livy among the ancients, and Fabius Rufticus among f 
* moderns, the two moſt eloquent authors, have likened ti 
« figure or ſhape of all Britain to an oblong ſcuttle, or tv 
“ edged axe; and ſuch indeed is the form and ſhape of th 
« part, on this ſide Caledonia: from whence the report 
te the whole being ſo made, ſeems to take its riſe; but there 
<« beſide, a huge vaſt track of ground, which runneth 
te yond even to. the | farthermoſt point, growing narrow a 
* ſharp like a wedge. The Roman fleet then: firſt of 
« winding about this utmoſt point in the ſea, diſcovered Þ 
&* tain to be an iſland; and withal, found out and ſubduedt 
illes of Orkney, never known before that time. Thyle alſo 
diſcovered all over white with winter ſnow. The 
** thereabout is, as they affirm, dull and heavy for the o 
“e and not to be raiſed, as other ſeas are, with winds; p 
* bably becauſe of the ſcarcity of land and mountains whi 
35 * common 
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commonly gather and cauſe tempeſts, and becauſe a deep 
maſs of continual ſea is flower ſtirred to rage. 
But examining into the nature of the ocean, and its 
tides, is what does not properly belong to this work, and 
many have done it before. One thing I will add, and 1 
may ſafely aver, that the ſea hath no where in. the world a 
more large and free dominion, that it no where carries lo 
many river-waters to and fro, neither is it content to flow 
and ebb ſo far as the banks, but inſinuates and winds itſelf 
into the land, ſhooting into the mountains and cliffs, as 
to its own proper channel. Now, what manner of men 
the firſt inhabitants of Britain were, whether produced in 
the country, or imported from far, there is no coming 
at any certainty from them, as being a barbarous people. 
Their complexions are different, and thence + may fome - 
conje ctures be taken; for the red hair, and the migh- 
ty limbs of thoſe who inhabit Caledonia, beſpeak them of 
German deſcent. The coloured countenance of the Si- 
lures, and hair moſt commonly criſped, and their having 
their ſituation againſt Spain, make it probable enough to be- 
lieve that the old Iberians paſſed the fea, and poſſeſſed 
thoſe places. The nearcſt to France likewiſe reſemble the 
French, either becauſe they retain ſomething of the race from 
which they deſcended; or, that in countries which are near, 
and lie exactly over- againſt one another, the ſame aſpects of 
the heavens may give the bodies the ſame caſt of complexion. 
But generally ſpeaking it is moſt likely, that the French, be- 
ing neareſt, did people the land. In their ceremonies and 
ſuperſtitious perſuaſions, there is to be ſeen an apparent 
conformity: there is no mighty difference in the lan- 
guage. They are alike bold to challenge, and forward to 
tun themſelves into dangers; and when thoſe dangers come, 
they are equally affrighted and concerned. to be rid of them. 
Indeed the Britons make more ſhew of courage, as being 
not mollified yet by long peace; for the French alſo were 
once, as we read, redoubted in war, till ſuch time, as 
giving themſelves over to peace and idleneſs, cowardice. 
crept in, and their manhood and their liberty went to: 
wreck together: and ſo it allo befel thoſe Britons, who- 
were ſubdued of old; the reſt remain ſuch ſort of men to 
this day as the French were before. Their ſtrength in the 
field conſiſteth in foot; ſome of the countries make war 
in waggons. The perſon of the firſt rank guides the 
waggon, and his attendants maintain the combat. They 
vere formerly governed by kings, now they are divided by 
petty princes, into parties and factions: and that is the 
oy cc greateſt 
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2 mixett” help we have, againſt thoſe puiſſant nations, tha 
* they are diſunited in their . counſels: it ſeldom happening 


that two or three cities meet and concur to repulſe a com 
“ mon danger: fo, whilſt they fight in fmall parties, they 


are all ſubdued. © The ſky is very cloudy, and much given to 


rain, without extremity of cold. Their days are Jonge 


** than in our” part of the world; the nights light, and in 


the farthermoſt part'of the iſland ſo ſhort, that between th 
“going out and coming in of the day, the ſpace is hardh 
perceived; and when clouds do not come in the. way tt 
„binder it, they affirm that the ſun-ſhine is ſeen in the night, 
and that it neither ſetteth nor riſeth, but paſſeth along, rhe 
«< extreme and plain parts of the earth projecting a low ſt 
* dow, which r.ſeth but a little way up into the ſky, and 
* obſcures not the atmoſphere ſo far as ro make dark night 
The ſoil, fetting aſide the olive, the vine, and the reſt which 
Ware proper to warmer countries, very kindly receives al 
* kind of grain, and beareth it in abundance; it ſhooteth 
** vp quiekly, and ripeneth ſlowly; the cauſe: of them both 
is the ſame, the over- much moiſture of the ſoil and the 
air. Britain producerh gold and filver, and other me 
** tals, which make it worth the conquering.. The oceat 
„ bringeth forth pearl alſo, not orient, but duſkiſh and wan 
« which proceeds, as fome do ſuppoſe, from the want of {kill 
in the gatherers. For in the Red-ſea they are pulled ou 
„ panting, and alive from the rocks; but in Britain they are 
caſt out by the ſea, and ſo taken up. For my part, II 
ther believe the nature of the country to be ſuch as not tc 
** yield it, than that our covetouſneſs * not find out the 
« way to gather it right. > Of! 

+ © The Britons endvre levies of men and money, and al 
% other burdens impoſed by the empire, patiently and vil 
« ingly, if inſolepcies be forborne: indigpities they cannot 
< abide, being as yet ſubdued to be only ſubjects, and nd 
24 ſlaves. | 

The firſt of the Romans that tered Britain with an al 
« my, was Julius Ceſar; who although he terrified the inbe 
& bjtants with a battle, which went on his ſide, and gainec 
te the ſhore, yet may ſeem rather to have ſhewed the place ti 


= poſterity, than to have delivered to them the poſſeſſion 0 


Ar. | 
„ The civil wars ene men of the firſt quality tur 
ing their arms againſt the republic of Rome; then, ant 
« long after that, lay Britain forgotten, even in peaceabl 
« times. Auguſtus, and eſpecially Tiberius, termed it a pc 

* Hcy that it ſhould lie ſo, 
& That 
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« That Caius had a deſign, to invade Britain, is certain- 
ly known ; but his raſh running head, and changeable hu- 


mour, and chiefly his great attempts againſt Germany turn- 


ing to nothing, averted that purpoſe. 

Claudius did firſt effectually proſecute the matter, tranſ- 
porting legions and aids;. and taking Veſpaſian into the 
action, which was the firſt foundation of that grandeur to 
which he-afterwards attained; ſome countries were ſubdu- 
ed, ſome kings led captive, and Veſpaſian made known to 
the world. VV | 

* The firſt lieutenant general was Aulus Plautius, then 
Oſtorius Scapula, both excellent warriors: and ſo, by little 
and little, the neareſt, part of the iſland was reduced to 
the form of a province; and. beſide:, a colony of old ſol- 
diers e ſtabliſned there. Certain cities were alſo beſtowed, 
in pure gift, upon King Cogidunus, (who remained moſt 
faithful even in our days), according to an old cuſtom, an- 
ciently received among, the Romans, to uſe even kings them- 
ſelves for inſtruments of bondage. | 


Then Didius Gallus ſucceeded ; who kept that which his 


predeceſſors had gotten, and built ſome few caſtles farther 
in the land, to win by that means the reputation of having 
made ſome improvement. 


pace of one year. 


garriſons. 
reduce the Iſle of Man, which miniſtered ſupplies to the re- 
dels, he disfurniſhed the country. behind, and laid it open 
to all opportunities of the enemy. For through the ab- 
lence of the lieutenant, the Britons, freed from their fears, 
degan to talk about the miſeries of ſlavery, to lay their 
injuries together, and aggravate them by conſtructions and 
inferences, as that their patience had done them no 


good, unleſs it was only to draw heavier burdens upon 
them, as being men that ſeemed willing to bear them. 


That whereas in former times they had only one king, 
now two were impoſed upon them, the lieutenant to ſuck 
their blood, the procurator to- ſpunge upon their ſubſtance. 
lf theſe two diſagreed, their diſagreeing was the torment 
of the ſubjects; and if they agreed, that was their undo- 
ing; the one haraſſing them to death with ſoldiers and 
officers; the other vexing them by wrongs and indigni- 
ties. That now. their covetouſneſs and luſt laid hold, 
Yithout exception, on all. And whereas in the field, he 

2 « that 

* 


After Didius ſucceeded Veranius, who died within the 


Then Suetonius Paulinus, for two years time, behaved 
himſelf fortunately, ſubduing the nations, and eltabliſhing 
And in confidence of his ſucceſſes, going to 
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poor Britons condition, having ſent the Roman captain ou o 


arms under the conduct of Voadicea, a lady of the bloo 


that ſpoileth is commonly the ſtronger: now were the 
by cowards and weaklings for the moſt part, difpoſſeſſe 
of their houſes, robbed of their children, injoined to viell 
ſoldiers for the ſervice of other men, as if they were 
people that could die for any other, and were only ign 
rant how to do it for their own country. For otherwiſe * 
what a ſmall handful of ſoldiers were come over, if th 
Britons would but come to counting numbers? That Ge 
many had ſhook off the yoke, though they had no mai! 
ocean, but only a river, for their Ws. That thei f 
cauſe of taking arms was urgent and juſt; their wiv © 
and children, their parents and their country were th 3 
cauſe : that the Romans had no other cauſe, but that Fill © 
their own covetouſneſs and Juſt: and that they would 
doubtleſs depart, as Julius Cæſar had done, if the Britonglſ " 
would, imitate the virtues of their anceſtors, and not bal 
diſmayed with the doubtful event of one or two ſkirmiſhes 
That men in miſery. had more courage and vehemencyſſ 
to attempt, and more conſtancy to perſevere in their at 
tempts: and that now, even the gods ſeem to pity tit 


ey As — _ my 


of the way, and confined the army, as it were, to anothel 
illand. That now being aſſembled to adviſe and deliberai d. 
together, they had attained the hardeſt point in an actiaq; di 
of that nature, wherein without queſtion' it were morg er 
dangerous to be taken in the time of conſultation, tha be 
in that of action. With-theſe and the like ſpeeches i pe 
citing one another, by common conſent they reſolve to tak 


of their kings: for in matter of governing in chief, they 
make no diſtinction of ſex. And firſt purſuing the. ſi die 
diers which lay divided in garriſon, and taking the fort dir 
they next invaded the colony itſelf, as being the fountain ſta 
head of their ſlavery. In ſacking of it they omitted no kin 
of cruclty, which either anger, or the rage of victoſſſ eit 
could induce a barbarous people to practiſe. And unley ©. 
upon information given him of the revolt, Paulinus hi 
come ſpeedily to ſuccour his men, Britain had then been lol 
which with one proſperous battle he reſtored to her forme 
obedience, and made her patient in bearing the yoke; ſon 
few keeping out and remaining in arms, whom the gu 
of the rebellion excluded from all hope of pardon, ® 
ſome likewiſe who apprehended the lieutenant's privil 
diſpleaſure. He, though otherwiſe an extraordinary mi" 
yet ſeemed to ſhew too much haughty and hard ulage* 


thoſe who ſurrendered themſelves, and to revenge in 
: ; 66 mann 
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manner his own private injuries. It was upon this account 
Petronius Turpilianus was ſent in his place, as a more cle- 
ment and exorable perſon, and a ſtranger to their faults, 
and therefore more ready to receive their repentance; who 
having compoſed the troubles, and not caring to attempt 
any thing farther, reſigned his poſt to Trebellius Maximus. 
« Trebellius, a man unfit for action, and altogether unex- 
perienced in camps, but uling a kind of courteous and 
mild regimen, kept the country quiet: for now the Bri- 
tons alſo had learned the good manners to put up with 
courtly tyranny that indulged them in the vices they liked; 
and the diſturbances of civil diſſenſions gave him a plauſible 
excuſe for his doing nothing. But the ſoldiery accuſtomed 
to warfare, grew wanton with eaſe, and began to be muti- 
nous. Trebellius flying and abſconding, eſcaped their firſt 
fury; and ſoon after reſuming his place, without majeſty, 
without authority, he ruled precariouſly, and at his ſoldiers 
diſcretion : and fo both coming as it were to a capitulation, 
the army for a licence to do what they pleaſed, and the cap- 
tain for a ſecurity of his own life, the mutiny ended with- 
out any bloodſhed. | | 

© Vectius Bolanus ſucceeded him not only in his place, 
but in the looſe irregularity of diſcipline; the civil wars con- 
tinued the ſame, the ſame negligence with regard to the 
enemy, the ſame licence in the camp ; only Bolanus, a good 
honeſt man, not odious for any crime, bad made himſelf 
popular, and got their good-will inſtead of their obedience. 

© But when Veſpaſian with the reſt of the world recovered 
Britain alſo, great captains, good ſoldiers, were ſent, and 
the hope of the enemy was extremely abated. For imme- 


diately Petilius Cerealis ſtruck a terror into them, by inva- 


ding, upon his firſt entry, the Brigantes, the moſt populous 
ſtate of the whole province. Many battles were. fought, and 
ſome bloody, and the greateſt part of the Brigantes were 
either conquered or waſted. | | | 


And whereas Cerealis would doubtleſs have eclipſed the 


diligence and fame of another ſucceſſor, Julius Frontinus, 
a great man, as he might well be called after that predeccf- 
lor, ſuſtained the charge with reputation and credit, ſubdu- 
ing the puiſſint and warlike people of the Silures; where, 
beſides the valour of the enemy, he had the ſtraits and dif- 
fieulties of the places themſelves to ſtruggle with.“ 
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CictRo fo TREBATIUS, in the ſeventh book of fl, 
Familiar epiſtles. 5 


Hear that in Britain, there is neither gold nor ſilver; 
"mn that be fo, yet I perſuade you to catch what you car 
1% and return ſpeedily to us. But if we can attain our deſire 


0 be reckoned amongit my familiar friends. 


PauLus ORos1vs, ſpeaking of IRELAND, hath tt 
- Words. 0 | 


oy T His (Ireland) being the neareſt iſland to Britain, is na 

rower in circuit, or ſpace of ground than it, but mo 
« commodious for temper of ſoil and air; it is inhabited 
« the families of Scots. The iſle of Angleſey, or rather Ma 
js alſo near to it, an iſland pretty large, of a good ſoil, wh 


<« 3s alſo inhabited by the Scots. 9 
n 

The ſame AUTH oR ſays, fi 

« FF He conqueror Severus was drawn into Britain by tf, * 
= revolt of almoſt all his allies there; after he had fou. * 
% many great and notable battles, he judged it beſt to ſepari - 
« and divide that part of the ifland which he had regaine 45 
*« from the other unconquered nations, by a wall: and for tl, * 
« end he made a great trench, and à ſtrong wall, fortified be. 
* the top with many towers, for the ſpace of 130 miles fro we 
« ſea to lea. : | 5 E | * 
£ Ado, Archbiſhop of Vienna, gives the ſame account, a c 
„ moſt word for word. The miſtake of both in the nunb ne 
% of miles to be corrected, by writing 32. for 132. i a 


Out of the thirty. fifth chapter of SOL iN us. s ut of 


oc $4 (i. e. Britain) is ſurrounded by many iſles, and thi 
not inconfiderable ; of which Ireland comes the pe, 
* to it in bigneſs: it is an uncivil country, by reaſon of! B 


* ſavage manners of the inhabitants, but otherwiſe ſo ful f 

«« paſturage and cattle, that if their herds in ſurnmer-ll "op 
« be not now and then reſtrained from feeding, they vo = 
« run à great danger of over-cating themſelves. : There! 219g 


© no ſnakes there, and but few birds; the people are ii 


4 ſpitable and warlike. When they have overcome thell 
« nemies, they firſt beſmear their faces with the blood 


„the ſlain: right and wrong, good and evil, all of 


) 
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e ſays his firſt meat upon her huſband's ſword, and putting | 
& it ſoftly into his mouth, gives him the firſt handſel of his 1 
“food, upon the very point of the weapon, praying (ac- 1 
“ cording to the manner of the country) that he may not 
„ otherwiſe come to his end than in battle, and amongft 
« arms. They that love to be fine, trim the hilts of their 
© ſwords with the teeth of ſea-calves, which wear as white 
“ and as clear as ivory. The men chiefiy glory in the beau- 
« ty of their armour. There is not a bee amongſt them; 
and if a man bring of the duſt, or the little ſtones from 
© thence, and ſtrew' them among bee-hives, the ſwarms for- 
« f:ke their combs. The ſea that is between Ireland and Bri- 
s naß“ tain, is ſtormy and rough moſt part of the year, fo that it 
can hardly be ſailed over, but a few days in ſummer-time. 
„They ſail in keels of wicker, done over with neats leather. 


Mal” How long ſoever their paſſage continueth, the paſſengers ab- 
wii” ſtain from meat all the while; ſuch as have throughly exami- 


ned it, have eſteemed the breadth of that narrow ſea to be 120 
miles. A tempeſtuous firth alſo divides the iflands of Silures 
from the coaſt that the Britains inhabit; the men of which 
* iſland keep their old cuſtoms, even to this day. They utter- 
ly refuſe buying and felling for money, but barter one com- 


ou modity for another, providing things neceſſary rather by 
re ' exchange than ready money. They worſhip the gods very 
*＋ devoutly. As well the women as the men boaſt of their 


knowledge of foretelling things to come. The French ſea 
beats upon the iſle of Thanet, which is divided from Britain 
with a narrow ſtrait ; it is happy in corn fields, and a fat 
ſoil, and healthful not only to its inhabitants, but to others 
alſo. As there is no ſnake bred there, ſo, which is much 
more, the very earth of that iſland, to what place ſoever it 
is carried from thence, killeth that vermin.“ 


ut of the third book of HERO PD IAN, tranſlated into Latin 
by POLITIAN- 


17 BY: Severus contrived delays on purpoſe, that he might 
not make his entrance into Rome poorly ; for being de- 
ſirous of victory, and fond of getting the ſurname of Bri- 


we tannicus, he ſends the ambaſſadors home before he had 
nere! done his buſineſs, whilſt he himſelf in the mean time, 
re in ith great diligence, prepared all things neceſſary for war. 
che His firſt and chief care was, to erect bridges on the ma- 
Hood tiſn grounds, that ſo his ſoldiers might ſtand ſafe, ard 


light as well as upon firm ground; for many places in 
11d, | You. I. P | | « Britain 


ce 
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& Britain are marſhy, becauſe of the frequent overflowings " 

* the ocean. The barbarians themlelves ſwim through thel: Li 

«© moors and marithes, and run up to the bellies in them (no acl 
regarding the mud) with their naked bodies: for they art 
. ignorant of the uſe of garments to clothe them, but gitl 
5 their belly and their neck with iron, thinking that to be u 

i *« ornament and fign of riches, as other barbarians do gol 1 

1 “% And beſides, they mark their bodies with various picture 
A and with tae ſhapes of all manner of animals; and there 
| 6 fore they wear no cioaths, left they ſhould hide the paintet 

8 * outſide of their bodies. But they are a very warlike nation, I 
1 and greedy of ſlaughter, and content them ſelves only with! 

6 | % narrow ſhield, and a launce. Indeed they wear a ſword to Ve 

Ft « hanging down from their naked bodies, but are wholly i the 

1 1 te norant of the uſe of coats of mail, or helmets, as judging Fra 

7 b them to be an hindrance and a luggage to them, in paſlingby | 

| „ over the mariſhes, whoſe vapours, being exhaled by the heat and 

*« -caule almoſt always a dark and a miſty air.“ the! 


, der 


Out of the 2oth book of AMMIANUS MARCELLINUScan 


His was the ſtate of atfairs throughout Illyricum, ante 

the eaſtern parts; but in the 1oth conſulſhip of Con gain 
ſtantius, and 3d of Julian, when matters were very oftel;, t. 
diſturbed in Britain, by the inroads. of thoſe barbarous ni burr 
tions, the Scots and Picts, and thereby peace was broken bow. 
and the places near their borders laid waſte, which cauſed cone 
general pannic through the provinces, already tired wit. 


their many paſt ſlaughters, Cæſar, then being in bis win Upor 


ter-quarters at Paris, was diſtracted with divers cares; fad 


he feared to aſſiſt thoſe tranſmarine people, as I related d ting 


fore, though Conſtantius did, leſt he ſhould leave Gay, 
without a governour, in the mean time when the AlmainWl;] t. 
or Germans, were very eager on cruelty and war. Au gore 
therefore he was pleaſed to ſend Lupicinus thither, to compoſe a 
matters, who was a commiſſary- gener al of the army at thhbefo: 
time, a ſtout man, and very {kiltu] in military affairs, an per- 
prided himſelf much in his poſt, ſo that he was very i to f 
percilious and haughty; he ſpoke in a lofty tone, and ſirihaq 1 
ted like a tragedian in his buſkins; ſo that it was a gre tered 
doubt whether he was more covetous or more cruel ; eoulc 
having cauſed the vanguard to march, viz. the Heruli, tat 
Hollanders, and many of the Mcefici, came to Boulogne! nean 
the depth of winter. And embarking all his ſoldiers I retur 
thoſe il hips which he had provided, taking advantage of equi 
4% fayourad 
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favourable wind, he failed to Sandwich, and ſo went to 
London, that there he might adviſe, and be in readineſs to 
at according to all emergencies.” 


Out of his twenty-ſixth book, - 


He Picts, Saxons, Scots, and Attacotti, vexed the 
L Britons with perpetual miſeries.“ 


Out of his twenty-ſeventh book. 


* is ſufficient for me to ſay, that at that time the Picts 
being divided into two nations, the Dicalidones and the 
Vecturiones; and alſo the Attacotti, a warlike people, and 
the Scots ranging ſeveral ways, committed mach ſpoil. The 
Franks and Saxons, as they had opportunity to make inroads 
by land or ſea, plundered the Gallican tracks near to them, 
and carried from thence mighty booties, firing all before 
them, and killing thoſe whom they took priſoners. To hin- 
der this, fortune favouring him, our warlike commander 
came into theſe extreme parts, from Boulogne, which is 
divided from the land he was to make by the ſtraits of 
the fea; which is wont to be raiſed by high tides, and a- 
gain levelled in a calm, like a plain, without any prejudice 
to the mariners ; from thence he eaſily paſſed over to Rich- 
burrow, a ſafe harbour over againſt it; whence being fol- 
lowed by the Batavi, Heruli, and Jovii, truſting to their 
conquering numbers, he came to the old town of London, 
lnce called Auguſtz,——where dividing his troops, he ſer 
upon the predatory bands of his enemies, and they being 
laden with ſpoils, he quickly overcame them; and put- 
ting them to flight, he reſcued from them the captives 
vthom they drove bound before them, and their cattle, and 
all the prey which our poor tributaries had loſt. He re- 
ltored all to the loſers, except a ſmall part beſtowed on his 
vearied ſoldiers. Thus he re-entered the city in triumph, 
before forlorn, but now relieved by him. Big with this pro- 
ſperous ſucceſs, he deſigned greater matters, and intended 
to follow ſafe counſels, for which he took time: for he 
had learned both by priſoners and deſerters, that ſuch ſeat- 
tered troops of ſundry nations, and thoſe fierce ones too, 
could not be conquered but by ſtratagem or ſurpiiſe. So 
mat he made edits, and propoſed impunity, and by that 
means called in ſtragglers and deſerters. Hereupon many 
returning, he being moved thereby, and anxiouſly careful, 
required Civilis to be ſent to him to govern Britain, a man 
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* of a ſharp wit, and very juſt and honeſt; and alſo Dulcitiu; 


% a commander very ſkilful in warlike affairs.“ 
| | 
Out of the 39th book of D1on. 
ec 1 having firſt of all the Romans pa ſſed E 
« AJ Rhine, failed afterwards over into Britain, in the ca. 
«« ſulſhip of Pompeius and Craſſus. The iſland is extend. 
« 450 ſtadia at leaſt beyond the Morini. It fronts the n. 
of Gaul, and almoſt all Spain, reaching out into the ſM* * 
* It was unknown to the ancient Greeks and Romans. AW * 
their poſterity doubted whether it was a continent or ! 
*«« 1fland; and many writers who were ignorant of the truth" \ 
«« as having not ſeen it themſelves, nor had any information f 
+ from the inhabitants, (but ſpoke only by conjecture), in the l 
«« writings, as their leiſure and humours were, ſome cou n 
ed it one, and ſome the other. But in proceſs of tine © 
« when Agricola was chief commander, ard afterwards in t4* ” 
«« time of Severus the emperor, it was clearly found out to h 
« an iſland. Ceſar, when he had ſettled things in France 1 
«« and ſubdued the Morini, deſired to go over thither, and d 
« accordingly- he tranſported his foot, where it was mol tl 
& conyenient, but he landed not where he ought to land. Fo 
«« the fame of his coming being noiſed abroad, all the Bri 
tons had prepoſſeſſed the paſſages of the continent. But e 
«« {ailing beyond a prominent rock, made his deſcent elle 
«« Where, and repulſing thoſe who firſt hindered his landing, 4: 8 
«« put his men on ſhore before many of the Britons could unit: 
„ to oppoſe his troops; and afterwards he repelled their aid. { 
Let not many of the barbarians were lain, for they fighting: ., 
«« on horſeback, and out of chariots, eaſily avoided the Refi it 
«« mans, who had then ng horſe forces. But being amazed . .. 
«« thoſe things which were related concerning the Romai pa 
« from the continent, and that they were ſo bold as to tra. th 
„ port themſelves, and make their deſcent into this ifland 7a 
e they ſent ſome of the nation of the Morini, their friend. I. 
«: and allies, in embaſſy to Cæſar. Firſt of all Ceſar de g, 
„ manded hoſtages, and they promiſed them; but afterwaq ., 
«« perceiving, that the naval force of the Romans, both tho th 
„ that were arrived, and thoſe that were coming, were ſha. it. 
3 | . | 3 , : . 
„ tered by tempeſts, they changed their minds; yet they dl 
not openly ſet upon them, (for their camp was well guar, , 
„ £9), but having ſurpriſed ſome of them, who were ſent in ,. 
1 peaceable manner to provide things neceſſary, they put 8 


them almoſt all to the ſword; excepting ſome whom Cæſif 
i pecdily relieved; and preſently they made an onſet on h 
l 5 5 8 „ > 6 camp, 
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« camp, but were ſhamefully repulſed, without effecting any 
thing: yer they came not to terms with Czlar, till 
“they had been often worſted by him. On the other fide, 


Cæſar had no great mind to make a league with them: but 
the winter being now at hand, and his forces not then ſuffi- 
' cient to' carry on the war, many of thoſe he had brought 
over being dead or ſlain; and beſides, the Gauls, in his ab- 
' ſence, were attempting alterations; he clapt up a peace 
with them, in a manner, againſt his will, demanding ma- 
© ny hoſtages, but receiving a few only. Then he ſailed bank 
again to the continent, where he quelled the mutineers, and 
ſettled affairs; neither reaped he any public or private ad- 
vantage from Britain, worth his labour; ſave only the re- 
putation of making a deſcent upon it. For this very rea- 
ſon he was much pleaſed in himſelf, and his friends did 
* mightily extol him at Rome. For when they ſaw that places 
before unknown, were now brought to light; and before 
never heard of, were now diſcovered, they embrace their 
(hopes, as if they had been enjoyments, antedating their 
« ſucceſs, they rejoiced as if they had already obtained their 
* defired conqueſt, and therefore they decreed ſupplications to 
the gods for twenty days.” | 


Out of the firſt chapter of the firſt book of BEDE. 
x # i H E iflanders profeſs one and the ſame theology, and 


that in five tongues, viz. of the Angles, Britons, 
Scots, Picts, and Latins; which, by the ſtudy and meditation 
of the feriptures, is made common to all the reſt. But in 
the firſt place, the Britons only inhabited the iſland, from 
' whom it took its name; who coming over into Britain, as 
it is reported, from the Armorick country, ſeized upon the 
' ſouthern parts of it. And they having poſſeſſed a great 
part of the iſland, beginning from the ſouth, it happened 
that the nation of the Pitts venturing to ſea with a few 
gallcys, as is reported, from Scythia, made their deſcent in 
' Ireland, the winds hurrying them beyond all the coaſts of * 
Britain, and penetrated even to the northern parts there; 
where finding the nation of the Scots, they deſired part of 


their allotment for their habitation, but could not obtain 
it. = Fn. 


— 


ut of the fifth chapter of the firſt book of the ſame Au T HO Re 


| QEverus an African, born at Labeda near Tripoli, 
the ſeventeenth from Auguſtus Cæſar, obtained the em · 

pire, which he held ſeventeen years. He being of a fierce 
5 | « diſpoſition, 
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it the city Guidi. The weſtern one above, i. e. on the 


diſpoſition, as always vexed with continual wars, govern. |iſſ 
ed the commonwealth with great valour indeed, but with 
equal toil. And being a conqueror in the civil wars fiſh 
which were very grievous in his time, he was forced to go 
over into Britain upon the revolt of almoſt all his allics; . 
where, after many great and cruel battles, he gained part of 


6 
the ifland, and divided it from the unconquered part, not . ; 
with a wall, (as ſome think), but with a trench only. For , 
a wall is made of ſtones; but a trench, wherewith camps ſh; 
are fortified, to repel: the force of enemies, is made of K. 
turf cut out of the earth; yet it is built like a wall, high 
above the ground, ſo that there is a ditch before it, out of ſk; a 
which the turfs are digged and heaved up, before which . g 
palliſadoes made ſtrong of wood are prefixed. Wherefore f 
Severus drew a great ditch, and a firm trench, fortified with n 
many towers above from ſea to ſea; and then he died at 4. 
York.” = | | 8 g . 

sc 

Out of his twelfth chapter of the ſame book, pe 

48 

a 1 Britain being deſpoiled of all her armed; 
| ſoldiery, and of the flower of her valiant youths, "1 
who were carried away priſoners by the ſeverity of tyrants . R 
and never returned again, was laid open to be preycd upon . - 
and plundered, as being wholly ignorant of the art of wa: g. 
At laſt it was ſuddenly haraſſed by two tranſmarine nations, . tn 
the Scots from the ſouth, and the Pits from the north; . an 
under whoſe yoke ſhe groaned many years: I call then: n 
tranſmarine nations, not becauſe they had their habitation WW: ri, 
out of Britain, but becauſe they were remote from the à ,. an 
lotment of the Britains, two creeks of the ſea running be: be 
twixt them, one of them from the eaſt ſea, and the other , 
from the weſt, running far into land, though they reach TY 
not one to the other. The eaſtern one hath in the midſt of. fe 


right hand of it, hath the city Alcluyth, which in then: n 
tongue ſignifieth a rock; for Cluyth is ſituate by a river offi Ba 
the ſame name. By reaſon of the incurſions of theſe na- ; 5 
tions, the Britons ſend ambaſſadors to Rome with complain: 5, 
ing letters, craving aid of them with mournful ſupplic*WÞ .; 
tions, and promiſing perpetual ſubje&ion to them, if the 8. 
would drive away thoſe enemies that were at their vel) ui 


doors; upon this an armed — was appointed for the ;, 

aſſiſtance, which being tranſported into the iſland, and the 

fighting with their enemies, ſlew many of them, and dro'*W gi. 

the reſt beyond the Jimits of their allies. And thus, » ' arc 
. | + V 
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« vying delyered them from their cruel bondage, they adviſed 
them to build a wall within the iſland between the two ſeas, 
e which might be a ſafeguard to them to repel their enemies 
e and then in great triumph they returned home. They hear- 
* kening to their advice, cre& a wall, as injoined, not fo 
© much with ſtones as turfs; but having no eminent artifi- 
© cers fit for ſuch an undertaking, it was good for little. They 
made it between the two ſeas or bays (of which I lately 
' ſpoke) for many miles; that ſo where the waters were not 
© a defence, there, by the advantage of the wall, they might 
* ſecure their borders from the inroads of their enemies. The 
' evident marks and footſteps of this high wall and work 
do remain to this day. It begins at almoſt a mile diſtant 
from the monaſtary of Kebercurnig, toward the weſt, in a 
place called in the Picts language, Panuachel, but in the 
' Engliſh, Penueltima, and bending againſt the weſt it is ter- 
' minated by the city Alcluyth. But their old enemies, as 
' ſoon as they perceived that the Roman ſoldiers were de- 
' parted, manned out a fleet, and broke into their borders, 
© killing and ſpoiling all before them; and, as if they were 
* corn ready for the ſickle, they mowed, trampled upon, and 
' deſtroyed them. Now the Britons ſend a ſecond embaſly to 
Rome, with redoubled complaints and lamentations, de- 
firing aid, leſt their miſerable country ſhould be wholly de- 
' ſtroyed; and the name of a Roman province, wherewith 
they had been honoured ſo long, ſhould now grow cheap 
and precarious by the invaſion of foreigners. Accordingly 
another legion was ſent, which, according to command, ar- 
' fiving in autumn, made a great ſlaughter of their enemies, 
and drove all that made their eſcape beyond the ſeas; who 
before annually drove all their preys beyond thoſe ſeas 
' without any reſiſtance. Then the Romans told the Britons, 
that they could come no more on ſuch chargeable and toil- 
' ſome expeditions for their defence, but they adviſed them 
to take arms themſelves, and fight with their enemies; 
that, were ic not for their ſluggiſhneſs, they might be an o- 
' vermatch for them. Moreover, they thought it advanta- 
' geous to their allies, whom they muſt leave, that a wall 
' ſhould be drawn girectly from ſea to ſea, between the ei- 
' ties which were there built for fear of enemies, where alſo 
' Severus made a trench. This wall they built accordingly 
with firm ſtone, both with the public and private purſe, (as 
is yet to be ſeen), taking to their aſſiſtance a company of 
| the Britons. It was eight foot broad and twelve high, in a 
| direct line from eaſt to weſt. Both this and that of Severus 
are yet to be ſeen, After they had built it, they gave in- 

| | ſtruction 
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« ſtructions to the inhabitants for their defence, and afordel 
them examples for their training up in arms; but on the 
4 ſouth ſhore, where their ſhips rode at anchor, becauſe fron 
** thence they feared the irruptions of the baibarians, they e. 
« rected towers at proper diſtance* for the proſpect of the. ſez 
% and fo they took their leaves, as never intending to return” 

And a little after, | . Tn 

In ſhort, they fly and are diſperſed, leaving the cities and 
« wall; their enemies follow, and make more cruel laughter 
* than ever before. For as lambs are devoured by wolves ; f. 
« were the poor inhabitants torn in pieces by their enemies; 
« ſo that being ejected out of their habitations, and in danger 
* to be ſtarved, they exerciſed robberies and mutual rapinez 
% to keep themſelves alive. Thus they increaſed extern 
4 flavghters by domeſtic broils, till all the country was quite 
i deſpoiled of food, but what was got by hunting.” 


Out of the epiſtle of GIL DAS. 


6c Hom he commanded to build a wall between the two 


7" ſeas acroſs the iſland, that it might be a terror to« 


c nemies, and a defence to the inhabitants“ And after 
& The remainders of them ſent again lamentable letters ti 
& HÆtius, a man of great authority in Rome, beginning thus: 
« To Etius, thrice conſul, the groans of the Britons ;” anc 
a little after they complain, © The barbarians compel us t0 
4 the ſea, the ſea beats us back to the barbarians. Betweer 

theſe two kinds of death, we are either killed on land, 0 

drowned at ſea, neither have we any fence or relief again 


« cither of them.” 
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COTLAMNKE 


1 : ontaining a chronicle of all its Kincs; in an exact 
ſeries of ſucceſſion, from FztRrcus, the firſt found- 


7 and N f 5 51 5 40 * 
us ider of the Scorrish Mox ARCH, to the reign of 
weenlſſ] King JAMES VI. of ScoTLanD, and I. of Ex q- 


LAND. 


Aving undertaken to write the hiſtory of our nation, 
that the ſeries thereof might appear more plain to 
the reader, I have in my former books premiſed a 
vw ancient memoirs, and efpecially thoſe which are freeſt 
om fabulous vanities, and are alſo moſt conſonant to old 
nters. | | | 

Firſt of all, it is conſtantly reported, and there are many 
ndences to confirm the ſame, that a great multitude of Spa- 
ards, driven out of their own country by their powerful Dons, 
elſe voluntarily departing by reaſon of their ſuperabounding 
pulouſneſs, tranſported themſelves into Ireland, and ſeized 
on thoſe places of that iſland which were neareſt to them: 
erwards the healthineſs of the air, and the 'farneſs of the 
turage, invited many others to follow. them; eſpecially ſee» 
3 their ſeditions at home, and the injuries offered them by 
reigners, (to which Spain was always ſubject), drew ma- 
j thither in hopes of a quieter life, (which voyage they 
TOL. . f were 
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were, more eaſily perſuaded to undertake), becauſe they looks 
upon themſelves as going into an iſland already poſſeſſed 
their own people, and by that means, as it were, their ſecon 
country. This ſtock of Spaniards did fo flouriſh and increaſ 
in a country fit for propagation; that now they were not co 
tented within the bounds. of Ireland, but frequently made en 
grations into the leſſer iflands near adjacent. 

In the mean time the Scots (for that was the general nan 
of the whole nation) propagating their bounds through th 
iflands of Zbudz, and diſperſing themſelves by tribes and ki 
dreds, without either king or any fixed government; a 62 
man, or as Bede writes, a Scythian fleet came to the coaſts 
Ireland, being driven thither, it is very probable, by ftreſs« 
weather; for they had not their wives or children aboard wi 
them. They being very poor, having nothing left them 
reaſon of ſo long a voyage, but only their arms, ſent an 
baſſadors to the Scots, deſiring them that they might inhabi 
amongſt them. Anſwer was ſent them, that they themlſelv 
were compelled to ſeek their habitations in thoſe ſmall ifland 
which, by reaſon of the barrenneſs of the foil, were alſo u 
fruitful; and if it were otherwiſe, yet all of them, if the 
Mould forſake them quite, would not be ſufficient to enterti 

ſo great a multitude. But in regard they pitied the eomma 
| ee of mankind, and were particularly affected with the 
condition, whom divine providence had fo grievouſſy aMflifte 
and who did not ſeem to be wholly ſtrangers to their lineap 
(as boy their language and cuftoms appeared), they woll 
therefore give them their advice, and as far as they were abl 
would aſſiſt them to execute it. Their advice to them wi 
to ſail to their neighbour iſland, Albium, which was large a 
fruitful, and in many places then uninhabited ; and allo, 0 
reaſon of the condition of thoſe inhabitants that were in | 
who were under ſeveral kings, at feud one with another, wi 
conſequently very weak. That amidſt thoſe diſcords it woll 
be eaſy for them, by ſupporting the weaker fide, to make the 
ſelves maſters of that large countty; and that, in this matte 
they would afford them their aſſiſtance. 495 | 
The narrowneſs of the Abudz, and the lowneſs of the 
oon condition, for ſo it then was, made them give e 
to this counſel. So that theſe Germans (who were afic 
wards, both by the Romans, and their neighbouring natio 
called Picts) landing upon the coaſts of the ifland border! 
on the German ſea; and having expelled the inhabitant 
Which were but few, and thoſe at mutual diſcord among 
themſelves, they brought a great part of that diſtrict und 
their ſubjection; and ſoon after, in proſecution of the * 
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p with the Scots, ſo happily begun, they intermarried with 
em, and ſo were, in a manner, compacted into one nation 
th them. By this mutual intercourſe betwixt them, a great 
any Scots, being either detained by their allies, who were 
t but weak, or elſe driven by want and penury, or induced 
the love of their relations, fixed their habitations amongſt 
e Picts. The Pigs at firſt were glad of their coming; but 
en they grew numerous, by degrees they began to fear, leſt, 
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zh Uthe Scots increaſed in ſtrength, they would become their ma- 
d kurs; ſo that firſt in their private aſſemblics, and afterwards in 
| Geer public councils, they gave out that mighty - cautions/ 
aſts offſould be taken to hinder foreigners from being admitted a- 

eſs ng them, and ſome way found out to leſſen the number 

d wifi thoſe who were already admitted A rumour alſo was 


ead abroad, that it was revealed from heaven to the Picts, 


em þ 
at their nation ſhould in time be extirpated by the Scots. 


t ail 

nhabWeſe ſuſpicions cauſed the two nations, which before were 
eh y amicable, to part companies. The Scots betook them- 
flandMWhves to the mountainous places, which were leſs fit for cul- 
ſo wife, in regard they were moſt addicted to paſturage and hunt- 


; and the Pitts poſſeſſed the low lands, which were more 
tile and fit for til} ſituate near the German ſea. Thus 
ir friendſhip, b Henrradied by ſo many mutual kind- 
Iſes, did ſoon break forth into a terrible civil war. For the 
ds of a deadly hatred were ſown between thoſe two nations, 
h of them being of fierce diſpolitions ; though the occaſion 
irſt was but trivial, as ſome little feuds and petty animo- 
es, or ſome few injuries ſuſtained, PH 

he Britons, being enemics to both nations, having got , 
opportunity, fomented the diſſentions; and freely offered 
to the Picts, even before they deſired it, againſt the Scots. 
hen the Scots perceived that theſe things were in agitation 
inſt them, they ſent elſewhere for aid, and procured a fo- 
mn king to aſſiſt them againſt ſo imminent a danger, The 
manders of the iſlanders, being almoſt all of equal au- 
ty, and ſcorning to ſtoop one to the other; Fergus, the fon 
Ferchard, was ſent for with forces out of Ireland, being 
ated the moſt eminent perſon among the Scots, both for 
Ice and action. He, by the public conſent of the people, 
* choſen king, and charged to prepare his army to under- 
the ſhock of a battle, if ay | required. Juſt about the 
e time a rumour was diſperſed abroad, which came to the 
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itaniz both of the Scots and Picts, that the Britons were playing 
none double, and laying plots and counter-plots equally perni- 
— Us to both nations; and that they would ſet upon the con- 
rien 


ted and & nquerors together, with their arms; and de- 
5 *» 3 3 ſtroying 
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ſtroying both, or elſe driving them out of the iſland, thei. r 
themſelves would enjoy the whole. This report mace boiſttle 
armies doubtful what courſe to take; and for a time kee 
them both within their trenches. At length they came tv 
treaty, and, perceiving the ſecret fraud of the Britons, the 
inclined to make peace one with another; whjch being car 
firmed, the three different armies returned home. The 5. 
tons failing in their firſt project, had recourſe to another ft 
tagem. They ſent in robbers underhand amongſt the Pic 
who drove away their cattle; when the Picts demanded re 
ſtitution, they anſwered, that they ſhquid ſeek it from th 
Scots, who were accuſtomed to thieving and plundering, ratk 
than from them. Thus they eluded the embaſly, and ſent: 
way their ambaſſadors without their errand ; ſo that the mii 
ter appeared to be a plain mockery. Their fraudulent cou 
ſels being thus more and more diſcovered, the late repro 
incenſed the hearts of both nations againſt them, more tha 
the remaining grudges and reſentments for their former in) 
ries; and therefore levying as great an army as they coil 
both kings invaded, two ſeveral ways, the coaſts of the Þ: 
tons; and putting the country to fire and ſword, return 
tome with a great booty. To revenge this loſs, the Brito! 
entered Scotland, and came as far as the river Don; and hi 
ving ravaged the country thereabouts, with greater tem 
than loſs to the inhabitants, they pitched their tents ups 
the bank of the river. Fergus having ſent their wives il 
children, and other portable things, into the mountains, al 
yl | places inacceſſible to armies, ſecured all the avenues, till ti 
1 Picts came up; with whom he at length joined his forces, an 
14 communicating counſels one with another, they reſolved! 
make a diverſion, and lengthen the war, by making an |! 
curſion with vaſt forces into their enemies country; ,al 
to to weary them out. But Coilus (that was the name of ti 
king of the Britons) underſtanding by bis ſpies the cauſe 
their delay, ſends five thouſand men before to lie in ambu 
in the upper grounds, and he determined to lead forth tolls. 
reſt of his army directly againſt the enemy. When the Pie 
knew this, they again conſulted, with the Scots, and, by vi 
of prevention, they agree te aſſault the camp of the Brito 
by night; and accordingly, drawing out their forces, the vc 
in the front, the Pits in the rear, attack their enemies b. 
fore day; and, by this means, they made a great ſlaughic 
of the Britons, being as it were half aſleep, whom the fy 
mer delays of their enemies had made ſecure and confiden 
in this battle Coilus himſelf fell, with the greateſt part of h 
ermy, and made the place in which it was fought f,,nous, 4 
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led the regal government upon him and his poſterity, by 
c ſolemnity of an oath. Afterwards, having quieted mat- 


s name. Fergus returning home a conqueror, the Scots. 


e io ts in Scotland, he returned back into Ireland, to quell ſedi 


ons there; where having compoſed all things, as he was re- 
g cofiprning home, a tempeſt ariſing ſuddenly, he was crowned, | 
e Bit far from the port called from him Fergus his rock, i. e. 


s reign. Hiſtorians ſay, that his coming into Albium 


led nas at the time when Alexander the Great took Babylon; 
m thWout. three hundred and thirty years before the birth 0 
ratbhriſt. | | | 

ſent 1 


FERITHARIS, ſecond king Scotland. 


e mat 

coul | | 

pradfIER GUS dying, left two ſons behind him, Ferlegus and. 
e th Mainus; neither of them yet able to manage the go- 
 injWramcat; ſo that the chiefs of the Clans meeting together 
cou declare the ſucceeding king, there was great conten- 
je Bon amongſt them; ſome urging the late oath, whereby 
turnepey had bound themſelves to preſerye the ſceptre in the Fer- 
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[to manage the government, ſhould actually reign, nor yet 


their kings were infants, one of their kindred who was 
aged moſt accompliſhed for the government, ſhould act as 


uld deſcend to the former king's ſons. This law obtain- 
| for almoſt 1274 years, even until the days of Kenneth III. 
 whoin I ſhall ſpeak in his place. By virtue of this law, 
itharis, brother to Fergus, obtained the kingdom, and ma- 
ged it fifteen years, with ſuch equity and moderation, that 


mdulß ſubjects found him a juſt king; and the orphans or pu- 

rth üs a good guardian. Having, by this carriage, procured. 
e Pileice abroad, and got the love of his ſubjects at home; yet 

Va could not allay the ambition of his kindred. For Ferle- 

rita, being inflamed with a deſire to reign, and having firſt _ 
; ScoPnmunicated his deſign to the moſt turbulent of the ſoldi- 
es b ſuch particularly as were moſt deſirous of innovation and 
ugbtenge, comes to his uncle and demands the kingdom of | 
je loin, which he held (as he alledged) not as his own, but in 

fiden Mult only for him. Feritharis was ſo far from being diſturb- 

5 . at this raſh undertaking of the young man, that, calling 

„II. 


aſſembly of the ſtates together, he declared to them, _ 
- ; 
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han family; others alledging what great hazards they might 
n under an infant king. At laſt, after a long diſpute, 2. 
dium, was found out; whereby neither the infant, not yet 


nock-Fergus, or Carrick-Fergus, in the twenty-fifth year of 


tir oath be violated; which was, that, whilſt the children 


, 


gent; and if he died, then the ſucceſſion of the kingdom 
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he was ready to lay down and reſign the regal ſceptre ; add, 
ing alſo many words in commendation of the young man; 
as for himſelf, he had rather freely and willingly reſign up the 
kingdom, with which he was but intruſted, which his death, 
now near at hand, would deprive him of, that ſo his fidelii Her 
towards his nephews might appear to be more the effects of ue 
good-will, than of neceſſity. But ſuch was the reſpect and f 
love that all bore to Feritharis, that they utterly diſliked this 
over-haſty deſire of the kingdom in Ferlegus, and they ma. nd 
nifeſted it, not only by their countenances and frowns, butt 
by the loud acclamations of the whole convention and aſſem Neſs, 
bly. And having diſcovered by ſpies the conſpiracy againſt rt 
the uncle, though they judged the author of ſo deteſtable et 
deſign to be worthy of death; yet the memory of his father} t 
Fergus, and the preſent favour and deſires of his uncle, pre 

vailed ſo far, that they did not inflict it on him for his de. 

ſigned  wvickednels; only they ſet guards and ſpies upon 

him, who were to watch over, and pry into, all his word 
and actions. But he, impatient preſently to obtain what he 
hoped for in his mind, though the delay would have proved 
but ſhort, deceiving his keepers, with a few others privy of 
his deſign, made his eſcape; flying firſt to the Picts, and 
finding there no encouragement for his deſired innovation, 
afterwards to the Britons, where he lived an obſcure, and con- 
ſ-quently an ignoble life. But Feritharis, a few months af 
ter, was taken off; it is doubiful whether by deceaſe or 
treachery. The former ambition of Ferlegus, the detection 
of his conſpiracy, and his late flight; raiſed ſuch ſuſpicions of 
his being guilty of his death, that he was unanimouſly com 
demned in his abſence, about the fifteenth year after his fr 
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Malus, the third king. | RM 
| There being condemned, Mainus, his brother, was Ccret- 

. red third king of the Scots, a man more like to his father „ 
and uncle, than his brother Ferlegus : he confirmed and ſettled 
peace with his neighbours abroad, puniſhed the wicked and pro 
fligate at home, and conſtantly performed religious exerciſes; 
whereby he procured to himſelf ſuch an opinion of juſtice and 
piety, that as well foreigners, as his own ſubjects, thought if 
a nefarious thing to hurt ſuch a perſon. He was better guarded Imac 
by this opinion of his ſanctity, than by his military forces; 
after he had reigned twenty nine years, he departed this life, 


being much lamented by all good men. 


— 
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add DORNAPDIL L A, the fourth ling. 

nan; 5 | a | 
) the T E left a ſon behind him, called Dornadilla, the ſucceſſor 
-ath, of his kingdom; in point of equity, like his father, but 


eli Mer unlike him in the other parts of his life. For he ſpent 
ts of bach of his time in hunting, as judging that exerciſe to be 
- an{Wroper enough in a time of peace, and healthful; and what 
thi fas till more, very beneficial to harden the body for war. 
ma. Ind beſides, it is by that exerciſe, the mind receives the pu- 
duet pleaſures, and is mightily ſtrengthened againſ} covetouſ- 
Tem Ness, luxury, and other vices, which ſpring from idleneſs. Re- 
aint ort ſays, that the laws about hunting, which the ancient 
dle ; cots obſerve to this day, were made by him. He deccaſed in 
\ther Nie twenty-cighth year of his reign. 1 


[6 Et 755 
* NorkzaArvs, the ffth king. 
+ A Fter his death, the people placed Nothatus, his brother, 


on the throne, his own ſon Reutherus being yet imma 


at hehe in point of age for the government. This Nothatus 


oved hanged the form of it, which till then had been moderate, 

'y 4 nd bounded with laws, into an arbitrary domination ; and, 

| Pre $if his ſubjects had been given him to prey upon, not to N 
0 Wfend, he puniſbed high and low, promiſcuouſly, with for?; 


by” iture of goods, baniſhment, death, and all fort of miſeries, 


that ſcarce any addition could be made to his cruelty. By lit 
ele ſeverities, moſt of the people were cowed out; only one 

hovalus of Galway, an ambitious man, thinking it a ſeaſon- 
dle opportunity for him to advance himſelf, by reaſon of the 6 
ople's hatred againſt their king; and knowing alſo that his |: 46 
wn life was inſidiouſly aimed at by the king, he reſolves to 1. 
revent him. And accordingly, all things being in a readi- 110 
ls, and being accompanied with a great number of his vaſſals | | 
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id friends, away goes he to the king, and openly upbraids 
mn with the flaughter of the-nobility, with the ſeizure. of 
cir goods and eſtates, and with his enſlaving the common- 
ty; and demands of him to reſtore the kingdom, which he - 
ac not able to manage, to the right heir. Nothatus, being thus 
arded and affronted, contrary to his expectation, yet remit- 
d nothing of his former ſtoutneſs, but anſwered perempto- 
y, that he would maintain what he had done, by his kingly 
erogative, and, if he had carried it ſomewhat deſpotically, it 
as to be imputed not to his own diſpoſition, but to the con- 
macy of the ſubjects, who had inforced him thereto. Theſe 
nts increaſed the animoſities between them, ſo that at laſt 
ame to blows, and Nothatus was ſlain by Dovalus and his 
| partiſans, 
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and even into the neighbouring iſlands, leſt they ſhould be 


hearing of it, though they judged Nothatus worthy of the wor 


king, and ſo to deliver over the ſceptre to another in 


fought twice in one and the fame day; the Dovalians, ,thoug 


"6 
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partiſans, after he had reigned, cruelly and avariciouſſy, tel 
ty years. | „ 


REUTHERUs, the ſixth king. 
FT His done, Reutherus was made king by the Dovalian fi 
4 tion, without the ſuffrages of the people: the noble 


of puniſhments, yet did not approve fo bad an exampleWne, 
and they took it in greater diſdain, ' becauſe a public eo 
vention was not confulted, but the choice of the chief m 
giſtrate devolved on the pleaſure and arbitriment of one man 
beſides, that it was not to be thought an obliging act in hin 
thus to advance the young man to the chief power, wh 
was, as yet, unfit to rule. For ſuch as looked narrowly in 
to the matter, would find, that only the name of kin 
would be given to Reutherus, but the whole power woll 
reſide in Dovalus. However, it did not much concern th 
public, whether Nothatus, or Dovalus were king, unlel 
perhaps they. hopcd for a more tolerable life under hin 
who ang 2 private man, durſt adventure to murder hj 


private manner, than under one, who was not ſo extreme d 
cruel in his government, until, by the permiſſion of th 
people, he was backed with power and with the terror 0 
an army. The Kindred of Nothatus, hearing ſuch things t 
be reported abroad, inſinuating themſelves into the com pan 
of thoſe who did regret ſuch high miſdoings, at laſt ginudin 
this point, that war ſhould be declared againſt Dovalus; ar 
that Ferchard, Nothatus his ſon-in-law, ſhould be general o 
their army. Neither did Dovalus refuſe to give battle : the 


ſuperior in number, yet were beaten and put to flight, mai 
of them being ſlain in the purſuit, than in the battle. For 
beſides Dovalus himſelf, and the chief of his faction, ther 
fell alſo Getus, the king of the Picts, with many of his mei 
Reutherus, the new king, was taken priſoner, and pardoned'ned 
out of reſpect to his tender age, to the memory of his | 
ther, and to the royal blood which ran in his veins. Nei 
ther was the victory unbloody, even to the conquerors then 
ſelves, almoſt all the chief of the clans being ſlain, with mi 
ny common ſoldiers into the bargain, This conflict brough 
the intereſts of the Scots and Pitts to that low ebb in Brita 
that they who ſurvived fled into deſert and mountainous place 


come a prey to the Britons; who having now got that oppo! 
tunity 
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nity, which they long thirſted after, penetrated into the 
untry, as far as Bodotria, (now called Forth), without any 


ings there, they went forward againſt the Caledonians, and, 
wing diſperſed thoſe who were gathered together to. oppoſe 
em, they ſeized upon the champaign countries of the Picts, 
id, placing garriſons there, thinking the war to be at an 


n fit 
oble 


world, they returned home with their army. In the mean 
npleWne, the remainders of the Scots and Picts, which had re- 
coffred to the mountains, woods, and other inacceſlible places, 
f mifMexcd the governors of caſtles and garriſons by robbing 
man em of their cattle, upon which they lived; and, being in- 
hin eaſed by the acceſſion of greater forces from the iſlands, 
witWcy ſometimes burnt villages, and plundered far and near, fo 
ly nat the ground was left without tillage in many places. 
ku he Britons, either being detained by home-bred diſſentions, 


not thinking it adviſeable or ſafe to lead their army into ſuch 
ficult and almoſt inacceſſible places, where they could meet 
tir enemies with no forces more numerous than they had 
oppoſe them, did by their ſlow actings, incrgaſe the bold- 
ls of their oppoſers. The Scots and Picts being thus miſe- 
bly afflicted for twelve years, at length a new try of luſty 
alike youths grew up, (who, in ſo great ſtraits that they 
xd undergone, were inured to hardſhip), thoſe ſent meſſen- 
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or rs all about, and, mutually exhorting one another, they re- 
gs led to try their fortunes. Whereupon Reutherus fails out 
pan Ireland into the Æbudæ, and from thence into Albium, and 


ine ading his forces at the bay now called Loch Brien, and 


; andre joining with young Gethus, the ſon of old Gethus, who 
ral Ms his wife's brother, they conſulted together concerning the 
theWanagement of the war. The iſſue of their conſult was, that 


oog vas beſt to draw towards the enemy unawares, whilſt he was 
mol prepared. As ſoon as they met, the ſervice was ſo hot, 
Ford the fight ſo ſharp, that neither army had reaſon to boalt ; 
ther that both of them being wearied with ſlaughter, made peace 


weir ſome years: Reuther, or (as Bede calls him) Reuda, re- 


oned'ned to his ancient ſeat of Argyle; and the Scots were, a 
js fag time after, from him called Dalreudini; for Daal in old 
NeWeottiſh ſignifieth a part, as ſome ſay, or a meadow or plain, 
then others affirm. From whence he made a farther progreſs, 
5nd in a ſhort time enlarged his dominions even to their ancient 
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unds. After he had reigned twenty-ſix years he died, leaving 


2 behind him, named Thereus, begot upon the daughter 
| LETNUS, | | 


fiſtance. Afterwards, having made à little ſettlement of 
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RE U THA, the ſeventh king, 


, 


Ecauſe Thereus was yet ſcarce ten years old, and fo to, 
young to untertake the kingdom, ——_— to the lay 
long before made and obſerved, concerning the ſucceſſion of 
kings; therefore his father's brother Reutha was declared king; 
who being free from wars abroad, endeavoured to reduce tie 
eople, who were grown almoſt wild by their former ſuffen 
1ngs, and alſo inſolent upon their late victory, (though a bloody 
one), into a milder carriage and deportment; and.accordingy 
he enacted many public and profitable laws, of which not 
few: yet remain amongſt the ancient Scots. Having reigne 
ſeventeen years, with fo good a conduct, being reverence 
and beloved of all; either for want of health, (to which h. 
himſelf imputed it), or elſe fearing the ambitious nature of H. 
kinfman Thereus, he. reſigned up the government, the peopl 
being hardly brought to give their conſent to it; and at his re 
ſignation there was a large panegyric made in his praiſe. 


| THEREUs, the eighth king, 


TFT * Hereus was ſubſtituted in his ſtead ; in the firſt ſix ye: 

of his reign, he ſo managed the government, th 
Reutha's predictions concerning him ſecmed to be true. Bu 
after that time was expired he ran headlong into all manner 
vice, in ſomuch that putting the nobles to death by falſe indil 
ments, ſome lewd fellows thereupon did, without fear, ran 
over all the kingdom, acting rapines and robberies at their ple 


ſure, The phylarchi, (7. e. chief of the clans), bewailing th leaf 
deplorable ſtate of the public, determined to proceed judiciſ® * 
ly againſt him; which he having notice of, fled to the Brito” 
where, deſpairing of his return, he ended his days in great cl ng 
tempt and ignominy. In the mean time, Conanus, a prudi gt 
and regular perſon, was elected viceroy; he reſtored ai 
ſtrengthened what the other had impaired and weakened; e 
reſtrained” robberies, and having compoſed matters as well * 
he could, he received news of the death of Thereus; whe ar 
upon, in a public aſſembly, or convention of the eſtates, he! by 
dicated the magiſtracy, about the twelth year after There n o 
vegan his reign, £ £25 3 
3 : | Mc 
Jos ix A, the ninth ling. * 


Oſina, brother of the late king, was raiſed to the helm nder 
government; he did nothing memorable one way or otbetty 
only he held phyſicians in very high eſteem ; becauſe, wheo tor 
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2s baniſhed with his father into Ireland, they had been his 
eat intimates. Whereupon the reſt of the nobility comply- 
g with the humour of the king, it came to pals, that for 
any ages there was ſcarce a nobleman or gentleman in Scot- 
nd, which had not the {kill ro cure wounds : 'for there was 
en little uſe of other parts of phyſie amongſt ſuch men, who 
ere educated par ſimoniouſly, and inured to much labour and 
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Caffe il. He died in a good old age, having reigned four and 
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Fix xAN us, the tenth king. 


; 4 

IS fon Finnanus, ſucceeded him, who walking in his fa- 
ther's ſteps, endeavoured nothing more than to accuſtom 
5 jubjets to a juſt and moderate government; labouring to 
aintain his kingly authority more by good will than arms; 
d that he might cut up the root of tyranny, he made a de- 
ee, © That kings ſhould determine or command nothing of 
great concern or importance without the authority of their 
great Council.” He was beloved both by his ſubjects and by 
icigners. He deceaſed, having reigncd thirty years. 


DUuR3TUS, the eleventh king. 
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Othing did ſo much aggravate the loſs of Finnanus as the 

profligate and debauched life of his ſon Durſtus, who 
cceeded him. For firſt of all he baniſhed from his pre- 
nce his father's friends, as troubleſome abridgers of his 
leaſfures : then he made the corrupteſt youngſters his fami- 
ar and boſom friends, giving himſelf wholly vp to wine and 
omen. He drove away his wife, the daughter of the 
ing of the Britons, who was proſtituted to his nobles. At 


at col | Vs EC - 
rudeflagth when he perceived that the nobility were confpiring 
d einſt bim, as if he had been juſt then awakened out of a 
TH © ſleep; foreſecing that he was not ſafe at home, and knew 


ot where to find a ſecure place abroad, if he were baniſhed, in 
gard he was fo hated both by his ſubjects and ſtrangers too; 
e therefore thought it his beſt courſe to pretend a repentance 
vr his former evil life, by that means thinking he might re- 
an the regal government, and in time be revenged of his e- 
emies too. And thereupon, in the firſt place, he recalled his 
ite, and by that means endeavoured to make fair weather 
"th the Britons. He aſſembles the heads of his ſubjects, and 
nder a ſolemn oath to do ſo no more, he enacts an am- 
ity for what was paſt. He commits notorious criminals to 
ton, as if he had reſerved them for farther puniſhment : 

"3 * | and 
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promiſed that for the future he would a u 
it the counſel of his nobles. When by theſe a 
he had made others believe that he was a true convert, 
celebrates this reconciliation and concord with plays, feaſ 
ings, and other entertainments proper for public rejoicing 
Thus all mens minds being filled with jollity, he invit 
the nobility to ſupper; and then ſhutting them up in 
place being unarmed, and fearing nothing, he ſent in ruf 
ans amongſt them, who deſtroyed them all to a man. Th 
calamity did not ſo much abate and quell the minds of t 
reſt with fear, as it raiſed and blew vp their languiſhing a 
ger into new flames; wherefore gathering a great army u 
gether, they all conſpired to rid the earth of fo foul a mo 
ter. Durſtus perceiving that all other hope failed him, n 
ſolved to try his fortune in a battle, with a few other 
whom the like fear of puniſhment for the wickedneſs ( 
their former lives, had drawn in to join with him; in whid 
fight he was (lain after he had reigned nine years. Thouy 
all orders and eſtates were juſtly incenſed againſt him; y 
they gave ſo great deference to the name of king, and! 
the memory of his anceſtors, that he was buried amongſt h 
royal predeceſſors. 


124 


EEN us, the twelfth king. 


A Fter his death, in public aſſembly of the noble 

there was a very great conteſt ; ſome alledging, that dea. 
cording to their oath made to king Fergus, the ancient c 
ſtom was to be obſerved; others fearing, that if they made 
ny one of the kindred of Durſtus king, either the ſimilitud 
of manners would incline him to the ſame wickedneſs, or e 
the propinquity of blood would make him ſtudy revergt 
At laſt, Evenus, couſin-german by the father's fide to Du 
ſtus, being commended for his former life, and for his el 
treme hatred againſt the tyrant, whilſt he was alive, vi 
ſent for from amongſt the Pits, (whither he had voluntari 
baniſhed himſelf out of hatred to Durſtus), and unanimoullezc} 
created king. He is reported to be the firſt who made |i 
ſubjects take an oath of allegiance to him, which cuſtom 
yet retained by the heads of the clans. Evenus, that he mig 
rectify the manners of his ſubje&s, which were depravedd 
the former king, did firſt reduce youth to the ancient pal 
mony in diet, apparel, and in their daily converſation. Fe 
by that means he judged, they would be more valiant in wal 
and leſs ſeditious in peace. He diligently viſited all the pain, 


of his kingdom, adminiſtering juſtice with great moderation, 
| al 
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d puniſhing offenders according to their demerits. He aſ- 

ed the king of the Pits with aids againſt the Britons, be- 
ixt whom there was fought a long and cruel battle till night 
rted them: the victory being ſo uncertain, that both ar- 
ies departed with equal ſlaughter, and as equal fear. The 
ritons went home, the Scots and Picts retired into the next 
jacent mountains; but the day after, fro» the high grounds, 
rceiving the departure or flight of their enemies, they came 
d gathered vp the ſpoils, as if they had been conquerors, 
d ſo returned home with their army. Evenus having re- 
lled his enemies, again betook himſelf to the arts of peace. 
nd that kings might not have the trouble to travel over the 
untries ſo oft for the adminiſtering juſtice, (which was then 
cir cuſtom to do), he divided the kingdom into circuits, and 
ttled ordinary judges to do that work. He alſo appointed 

formers to bring in accuſations againſt the guilty. Which 
fice being found inconvenient, was either abrugated by a law, 
elſe grew obſolete by cuſtom. He died in the nineteenth 
ar of his reign, leaving a baſe-born ſon, called Gillus, a 
afty man, and deſirous of the kingdom. 


GILL U 8, the thirteenth king. 


Here were yet living of the blood-royal, legitimate, 


twins, Dochamus and Dorgallus, ſons of Durſtus. Though 
cir age was not the cauſe of the difference, yet there aroſe 
deadly feud between them concerning the kingdom, which 
as alſo farther increaſed by the fraud of Gillus, The mat» 
being referred to the arbitration of their kindred, ſuch was 
e obſtinacy of the factions, that nothing could be deter- 
ined. Giltus, who adviſed each of them to kill one an- 
her, when his ſecret counſel took no effect, gathered toge- 
er the chief of the nobles, and his kindred, (on pretence 
end the controverſy), into one place, where he ſuborned 
en, fit for his purpoſe, to raiſe a tumult, and to deſtroy 
em both ad then, as if he himſelf had been aſſaulted by 
eachery, he implored the aid of all that were preſent, and 
d to Evonium, a place fortified by king Evenus. Having 
miſoned that fort with part of the nobility, and other per- 
ns conſcious. to his crime, out of an high place in the 
tle he made a long oration to the people, who in great 
utitudes were gathered about him, concerning the raſh- 
ls and obſtinacy of the two brothers; he declaimed alſo a- 
inſt thoſe aſſaſſins who killed them; but at laſt he told 
em, that he was left by Evenus, the guardian of the king- 
m, as well as of his domeſtic atfairs,” till a new king 
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could be choſen. When the people heard this, though the or 
believed it to be falſe, yet when they ſaw him fortified in dv 
| ſtrong garriſon, for fear of a greater miſchief, they inſtanWbe 
ſwore fealty to him, and declared him king. He, though ar, 
had ſtrengthened himſelf in the kingdom by the conſent n 
the people, (obtained as you have heard), yet, not thinkin the 
himſelf ſafe from the poſterity of Durſtus, as long as any 0 irſt, 
them were alive, reſolved to deſtroy his nephews. cer! 
There remained alive of them Liſmorus, Gortachus, an be 
Ederus, the fons of Dochamus, ſon of Durſtus; they were ede 
cated in the Iſle of Man. Thither Gillus went, on pretence iv 
bring them home; and to the two eider he behaved himſe eat 
with great reverence and reſpect, and carried them with him Hg. 
to Albium, cunningly pretending, that they being of a rohe 
ſtock, ſhould be educated. in his court, ſuitable to their prino be 
ly quality. As for Ederus, the younger, he left ſoldiers, tt 
pretence of a guard to attend his perſon, to whom he ge 
command, on a certain appointed day, to kill him. But Me! 
diſpoſition of Gillus being well known to all, the nurſe, ſu 
ſpecting treachery to be hatching againſt the child, conveye 
him ſecretly by night into the country of Argyle, and ſo | 
eluded Gillus, who fought in vain to find him out to defiro 
him; for ſhe bred him up for ſome years privately in a ca 
under ground; whereupon Gillas, in a fury, put the ty : 
elder brothers of Ederus, and alſo their guard, to Ceatt PP 
but it being publicly reported, that Ederus was conveyed iti 
Ireland, he made no further inquiry after him. And yet bj 
cruelty reſted not here, though he had ſlain the nephews 0 
Darſtus ; for not judging himfelf ſufficiently ſecure, as long , i 
any one of the royal progeny was left alive, he cauſed all thoſ *& 
who bore an alliance or friendſhip to them to be alſo put to death 
The nobles, who were grieved at the preſent ſtate of affair 
which was bad at preſent, and fearing that it would be work 6 
entered into a combination againſt kim; and carried the mil 5 
ter with ſo much ſecrecy, that a war was begun againſt Gl 
Jus, before he had notice that any preparations were wakit 
towards it. But in levying an arwy againſt his oppoſers, | 
ſoon perceived, how unconſtant the fealty of man is towaſd 
wicked and flagitious princes. For there were very few th 
came in to him at his ſummons; and thoſe that did were ce 
bauchees, ſuch as were afraid of peace in regard of the wick 
edneſs of their former lives. And therefore, diſtruſting I! 
forces, he left bis army, and in a fiſher-boat was cairie 
over into Ireland. In the mean time the Scots, that the 


might not be without a legal government, made Cadvallu: 
chief of thoſe who combined againſt Gillus, their viceroy, “ 
| | W110 
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| thel om, upon a treaty, the forces of his enemies ſubmitted, 
d in Wd were, upon their ſubmiſſion, ceceived into his protection. 
tan ben Cadvallus underſtood that Gillus was about to renew the 
wh þ ar, and in order to it, was raiſing as many debauched per- 
ent Dns as he could, be reſolved ro prevent him before he could 
inku tber a juſt army, and ſo to purſue him whereſoever he fled. 
irſt, he failed into the Abude or Hebrides ; there he cauſed 
derue, the only branch of the family of Durſtus yet alive, 
de brought to him, and gave order for his liberal and royal 
cation. When Gillus hcard of his march, he retired again 
ace o Ireland; there he engaged the clans of that nation, with 
imſel eat promiſes of reward, to endeavour his reſtoration to his 
im i ngdom; which if they could effect, then he would give them 
role Toudæ iflands for their reward. By theſe promiſes he 
rinceithered together a great army; Cadvallus having prepared 
s, 01 | things for his tranſportation, was ſuddenly called back, to 
gear himſelf from a falſe ſuſpicion of affecting, or aſpiring to, 
at te kingly government. | 
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EVENUSs II. the fourteenth king. 


His being the caſe, the firſt . he did, was to take 
care that Evenus, an eminent perſon, the ſon of Doval- 


| Caul F ; 
_— brother to king Finnanus, might by the ſuffrages of the 
oath ople de created king; who, having accepted the govern» 


unent, caufed all ro which were. commodijous for his ene- 

ies, and eſpecially the maritime ones, to be filled with ſtrong 
arriſons, that ſo bis enemies might not make a ſudden de- 
cent, into his kingdom, without oppoſition ; Gillus, hearing 
f this, did alſo alter his reſolution, and failed fo the iſle of 
la, and there, having waſted the country far and near with 
ire and ſword, he returned back into Ireland. Evenus ſends 
great army thither, under the command of Cadvallus, that 
0 he might exhavſt the ſpring-head of the war. Neither did 
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mat. 

Ci illus refuſe to fight him, but being deſerted by his men, 
abi bo followed him for booty, rather than for love, he changed 
s, N apparel, and with a ſmall company, fled into a neighbour. 
ward wood: the reſt of his army being thus deſerted by their - 
„tha neral, and their fellow-ſoldiers too, yielded to Cadvallus. 
e dF iter the battle was ended, they ſought a long time for Gillus, 


nd at laſt found him in a blind cave, where he was flain, 
lhe third year after he began his reign, and bis head was 
rig vght to Cadvallus, Matters being thus happily ſettled in 
tie reland by Cadvallus, as he was returning home he met not 
aluith the ſame felicity ; for being toſſed up and down in a grie- 
„ 1/95 tempeſt, he loſt the greateſt part of his army, and all 
hom the 
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the prey they had gotten; which ſtruck him into ſuch a dam 
that not long after he died of grief: the king indeed comfor i. 9 
ed him, (but all in vain), and, praiſing his valour and ſucceſ 
in the war, he caſt all his miſeries upon the croſſneſs of for, d 
tune. The new king litted up with this ſucceſs, renewed; 
peace with the Pitts; and, in confirmation of it, he took to 
wife the daughter of Getus, the third king of the Pic 
But the ſudden arrival and landing of the Orkney-men in Al. 
bium, quickly diſturbed this public joy. However the king 
falling ſuddenly upon them, drove them out of the field to the 
mountains, and from thence to the ſea; and there being in i; 1 
fright and hurry, whilſt they crowded and hindered one an 
other in endeavouring to ſhip themſelves off again, they were al. ; 
flain to a man. Belus their king, deſpairing to obtain quar 
ter, flew himſelf. Evenus, having finiſhed the war, return 
to the work of peace, and conſtitutes two mart-towns for 
trade in convenient places; i. e. Ennerlochy and Ennernelz, 
each of them receiving their name from rivers, gliding by 
them. For Enner, amongſt the ancient Scots, ſignifies a place. : 
where ſhips may come to land. He ſubdued the inhabitantsM.;. 
of the Æbudæ, who, by reaſon of their long wars, were grown. | 
very licentious and quarrelſome. He reconciled their anime 
ſities, and appeaſed their diſturbances, and ſoon after died iu 
having reigned ſeventeen years. 1 


Ep E Rus, the fiſteenth king. 


Derus, the ſon of Dochamus, was made king in hit 
place; who, whilſt he was reaping the ſweet fruits 0 
peace eſtabliſhed both at home and abroad, and giving him 
ſelf to the ſport of hunting, (according to the ancient cuſtom 
of the nation), had news ſuddenly brought him, that one Bre 
dius an iflander, of kin to the tyrant Gillus, was landed with s 
great navy of ſoldiers, and plundered the country : he preſent 
ly gathered together a powerful army againſt him, and marc 
ing as ſilently as he could in the night, he paſſed by the cam 
of his enemies, and ſet upon their ſhips in the road, ich 
by this ſudden ſurprize, he eaſily maſtered, and, killing the 
guard, he burnt the navy. In the morning he led his arm) 
againſt the camp, which he eaſily took, finding the ſoldiers 
negligent, and in no order at all; many were ſlain on the 
ſpot, whilſt they delayed either to fight or fly: the reſt hs 
ving their flight by ſea prevented, by the burning of thell 
ſhips, were there taken and hanged. The booty was reſtored, - 
to the owners, that could make their proper claims. A fv 


years after, another of the kindred of Gillus, and out * - V. 
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aan iſland too, raiſed the like commotion, which had the ſame 

j 
nfort 


. booty recovered back, and reſtored to the right owners. 
cel | 


bus having ſettled a firm peace, being very old, he fell ſick, 


5 d died in the forty-eighth y eur of his reign. 
wed! | | 
— | E VENUS III. the ſixteenth king. 


in Al. 
King 
to the 
g in: 
ne at» 


venus III. ſucceeded him, a fon unworthy of ſo good 
a father; for, not being contented with an hundred con- 
vines of the nobleſt families, he publiſhed his impurities 


ied, that evcry man might marry as many wives as he was 
ere UF: to maintain: and alſo, that before the marriage of noble 
qual-W-oins; the king ſhould have one night's lodging with them; 
turm the nobles the like, before the marriage of the plebeians : 
is for: the wives of plebeians ſhould be common to the no- 


rneß ny. Luxury, cruelty, and covetouſneſs did (as they ordina- 
ng dy do) attend and follow this his flagitious wickedneſs. For 
place incomes and revenues not anſwering his expence, upon 
1tants Jad 


etended cauſes, the wealthier ſort were put to death; and 
2 OVO8G: king going ſhares with the robbers, by that means thieves 
nimo- 
did, ting promiſcuous luſts had obtained him from the corrupt- 
youth, was again loſt by his cruelty and rapaciouſueſs. 
, a conſpiracy of the nobles being formed againſt him, he 
on perceived, that the friendſhip and ſeeming union of wick- 
men, was not to be relied upon. For, as ſoon as they 
me to fight, he was deſerted by his ſoldiers, and fell alive 
to his enemies hands, by wnom he was thrown into the 
mmon goal, Cadallanus, who ſucceeded him as regent, 
manding ſentence to be pronounced againſt him, he was 


ndemned to perpetual impriſonment. But there, one of his e- 


urder of the king, ſtrangled him by night in the priſon, when 


wes had reigned ſeven years. However, the murderer came to 
g the hanged for his wicked pains, | 
army . 


METELLANUS, the ſeventeenth king. 


? 


Etellanus, kinſman to Ederus, ſucceeded him in the 
throne ; a prince no lefs dear to all for his excellent vir- 


ewas mightily prized and eſteemed for this, that during hi; 
gu there was peace both at home and abroad. But it was 
\ 8 | S | | ſome 
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ent and ſucceſs; for his army was overthrown, his fleet burnt, 


d his ſhame to the world by eſtabliſhed laws. For he en- 


re never puniſhed. And thus the favour, which his per- 


mies, either out of ſome old grudge for injuries received from 
m; or elſe hoping for favour, or at leait impunity, for the 


es, than Evenus was hated by them for his abominable vices. 
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ſome allay to his happineſs, that he could not abrogate the 


thy laws of Evenus, being hindered by his nobility, who ut gil 
too much addicted to luxury. His demiſe was in the thirtighf in 
year of his reign, | 
_ 3 ſor 

CaRATA cus, the eighteenth hing. 

8 Etellanus dying without iſſue, the kingdom was confer ” 
on Caratacus, ſon of Cadallanus, a young man of 1 


royal blood. Soon after his acc« ſſion to the throne, He qu 
ed the people of the Fbude iflands, (who had raiſed conn hs 
tions upon the death of their laſt king), but not without ga f 
trouble. Yet here I cannot eaſily believe what our writ. d 
following Oroſius, Eutropius, and Bede, do ſay, viz T / 
the Orcades were ſubdued by Claudius Cæſar, in his rei 
Not that I think it a very hard thing for him to attempt 2 
iſlands, one by one, that lay ſcattered up and down in the ftoniſh, h 
fea, and having but a few, and thoſe too unarmed, inhabita 
to defend them, and ſeeing they could not mutually help 
another, to take them all in; nor that I think it incredi_, b 
that a navy might be fent by Claudius on that expedition, I „il 
being a man (as Oroſius affirms), chat ſought for war andy... 
tory all the world over: but becaufe Tacitus affirms, that, 
fore the coming of Julius Agricola into Britain, that part 
it was ufterly unknown to the Romans, Caratacus reig def 


twenty years. liat 
1 | | re 

CORBREDUS, the nincteenth Ring. inſt 

>” 6 Orbredus, his brother, ſuccceded him. He alfo ſubd * 


the iflanders in many expeditions, a people, that alnife || 
in every inter-regnim, affected innovation, and excited nevi, 0 
mults. He alſo quite ſuppreſſed the banditti, which moſt deg 


feſted the commonalty. Having ſettled peace, he returned A 
Albium, and making his progreſs over all Scotland, be repifi 

ed the places injured by war, and departed this life in! han 

eighteenth year of his reign. eral 

þ 

5 i | king 

| DAR DAN us, the twentieth king. of 

| | | | b 

| ll” HE convention of eſtates ſet up Dardanus, the neph a8 

1 of Metellanvs, in his ſtead, paſſing by the ſon of Cor his 


dus, becauſe of his young and tender years. No man, 
fore him, ever came to the crown, of whom greater expe 
tions were conceived, and no man did ever more egregio 
deceive the peoples hopes. Before he undertook the ch 
| ET magiſira 
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giſtracy, he gave great proof of his liberality, temperance, 
| fortitude: ſo that in the beginning of his reign he was 
indifferent good, and a tolerable king; but he bad ſcarce 
three years on the throne, before he ran headlong into 
ſorts of wickedneſs. He baniſhed thoſe who had been the 
er and prucent counſellors of his father, becauſe they were 
inſt his lewd practices. Only flatterers, and ſuch as could 
ent new pleaſurcs, were his boſom friends. He cauſed 


the! 


onfe 


of | rdorus, his own kinſman, to be put to death, becauſe he 
ſe qug,oved him for his extravagance in lawleſs pleaſures; and 
COMM he had been lord chief juſtice and chancellor too, under 
ut ei former king. And a while after, many other perſons, as 
VIS; did excel in virtue, or in wealth, were circumvented by 
63 , by one wile or other, and ſo unjuſtly brought to their 
reg. At laſt, to free himſelf from the fears of a ſucceſſor, 
of 20k a reſolution to de ſtroy Corbredus Galdus, hi: kinſman, 
"bir his brothers, who were royally educated in view of the 
. gdom. The charge of this aſſaſſination was committed to 
ren moracus, one of his intimate friends. He being prevailed 


_ chery required, he was taken in the very fact, by ſome of 
il aus his train, with a naked fauchion in his hand; being 

PI Wipned and put to the torture, he confeſſed the author, and 
OW deſigned order of the conſpiracy, and ſo was executed im- 
lately. When. this wicked plot was divulged abroad, 
re was a general combination of almoſt all ſorts of people 
inſt the king; in ſo much that having ſlain many of thoſe 
0 were panders to his luſt, as faſt as they could be met with, 
y endeavoured at laſt to make their way to the king him- 
the ſource and fountain of all miſchief. In the mean 
e, Conanus, one of the kirig's paraſites, a man meanly de» 
nded, but highly reſpected and entruſted by his maſter, le- 
| ſome troops, and had the confidence to ſend them forth 
inſt the nobles; but being deſerted by them, he was taken 
hanged. The commons, having now got Galdus for their 
eral, found out Dardanus, who was looking out for a 
king place to ſecure himſelf; while they were apprehend- 
of him, he endeavoured to lay violent handz an himſelf; 

deing prevented, he was brought to Galdus, and immedi- 
Cort ly put to death: his head was carried up and down in mockery, 
| his body thrown into a jakes, after he had reigned four 

4 | | 


ſubd 
t alm 
new 
nolt 
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; h by many gifts, but more promiſes, was ſent to perpetrate 
0 WF villany ; but attempting it with leſs caution than ſuch a 


Promiſing ingenuity, as for the memory of his worthy fathe 


he increaled the great hopes which had been pre-conceived( 


to return to their former rural employments: he, as | belie 
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CORBRED II. the twenty-firſt king. 


Y Orbred II. ſurnamed Galdus, ſucceeded him; a Prine 
»* equally dear to lords and commons; as well upon ti 
account, and early proof, of his own perſonal virtue, -a 


Some imagine, that he was that Galgacus, who is mentioned 
Tacitus, and that he was ſurnamed Galdus by the Scots, hecal 
he had'been educated amongſt the Britons. For the Scots, a 
cording to their ancient cuſtom, call all ſtrangers Galds, offi 
Galls; as the Germans call them W als, as I ſhewed more 
large above. After he had taken the government upon bi 


him: for, making an expedition into the iſlands of Sky a 
Lewis, he quelled the ſeditions which had been lately raik 
there, and ſuffered to come to an head, by the negligence 
Dardanus; and quelled them too like a good prince, with 
due and prudent mixture of mercy and ſeyerity. He flewth 
captains of thoſe banditti, and inforced the reſt, for fear 
puniſhment, either to be their own baniſhers, and fly, or e 


was the firſt of the Scottiſh kings, that ever advanced his 
ſigas againſt the Romans, who had, by little and little, pr 
pagated their empire even to his very borders. For Petili 
Cerealis firſt broke the forces of the Brigantes, and his | 
ceſſor Julius Frontinus conquered the Silures. It is very M 
bable, that the Scots and Pitts ſent aid to thoſe — W 
were ſituate not far from their borders. Julius A \ gricola o 
ceeded the former generals, who having overcome the Orqiis 
vices, and reduced the iſland Man, when he was come toll 

zarrowelt part of Britain, thinking that it was not far toll 
end of the iſland, he was encouraged to the conqueſt af 
all. And therefore in the third year of his generalſhip, 
overcame and plundered the neighbouring countries ot 
Scots and Pitts, until he came to the river Tay; and thou hc 


bis army was much. diſtreſſed by the rigour of the ſeaſon, Hon. 


ke had time to build forts in all places convenient for Mol 
tence; by which means he defeated the deſigns of his «a 
mies, and withal broke their force. For till that time 
adverſe party, being men inured to hardſhip, would, thoqh ere 
they loſt ground every ſummer, very frequently recover Me a: 
back again in winter, when the Roman legions were diſpeſ 
into winter quarters: and ſometimes they would aſſault * 
take their enemies caſtles and garriſons, being not ſufficie 


ly fortified. But at that time, by the {kill of Agrippi he ! 


building his forts, and by kis diligence in making chem Ne; 
iS feulal 
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-nfible ; and withal, by relieving them with his forces every 
ear, their attempts were eluded. In the fourth year of. 
is government, perceiving that the Firths of Forth and of 
lyde were only divided by a ſmall track of land, having for- 
hed that place with garriſons, he ſpoiled the countries that 
n towards the Iriſh ſea. In his fifth year, he ſent a fleet 
ſea, and made deſcents in many places, and plundered the 


| Prin 
pon ti 
ue, 1 
 fathe 
onedh 


hecaufheritime coaſts, fortifying thoſe that looked towards Ireland 
cots, Mitch garriſons, not only for that preſent occaſion, but alſo 
alds, Wat he might from thence more eaſily tranſport an army to 
morg at country. By this prudence of Agricola, the Scots and. 
on hinWicts being ſhut up in a narrow corner, and ſecluded from any 


eived( 
Sky an 
y raile 


ommerce with the Britons, prepared themſelves for the laſt 
cat hock, the deciſive blow: neither was Agricola leſs care- 
i}, but commanding his navy to fetch a compaſs about, to 


zence NMiſcover the utmoſt parts of the iſland, he led his army be- 
„ with ond the Forth, and drew towards the Caledonians: there the 
flew i emies being ready (as in a deſperate cafe) to run their laſt 
r fear Fſ:zard, aſſaulted ſome of the Roman garriſons; which ſtruck - 
, or ech a terror into them, that ſome of the Romans, as fearing 
 belienMither the number of their enemies, or their obſtinacy, by 
d his effealon of the laſt degree of deſperateneſs to which they were 
le, pW'iven, were of opinion, that it would be beſt for them to 
PetilMctreat with their army into a place of greater ſafety. But 
his luWcir general, being reſolved to fizhr, when he was informed 
ery at the enemy approached him in three diſtinct brigades ; he 
ns, vw towards them, having divided his army into three ſqua- 
ola Mons alſo ; which project almoſt proved his utter ruin. For 


je Ord 
je toll 
ar to! 


eſt of 


my aſſault one of his legions by night, and having killed 
ne centinels, went nigh to have taken his whole camp: but 
eing prevented by the coming in of the other legions, after 


(hip, ey had fought deſperately till day-ligbr, they were at length 
3 of et to flight, and retreated into the mountains and woods. 
d thou neſs actions happened about the eighth year of his expedi 
ton, ens. Both parties prepared themſelves, as for the finiſhing 
t for Woke, againſt the enſuing ſpring: the Romans judging, that 
his ee victory would put an end to the war; and their ene- 
time Mies looking upon their a/l to be at ſtake; and, that they 
, thoulWere to fight for their liberty, lives, and for whatſoever is to 


cover ge accounted dear and ſacred amongſt men: hereupon judging, 
di fperuat in former battles they were overcome by ſtratagem rather 
ault Wan by valour, they betook themſelves to the higher grounds; 
ufficehd, at the foot of mount Grampius, waited the approach of 
-rippoiic Romans. There a bloody fight was begun betwixt them: 
hem te victory was a great while wavering and uncertain ; at laſt, 


fend! 


all 


s enemies underſtanding his deſign, did with their whole 
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all the valiant men of the Caledonians being ſlain, the reſt | 
ving their courage cooled, were forced to retreat to their fi 
neſſes. After this battle, there was no doubt at all, but th; 
Agricola would have ſubdued all Britain, by the force of hj 
conquering arms, if he had not been called home by Dom 
tian; not for the honour of his victories, as was pretende 
but for his deſtruction and death. After his depar.ure, ſed 
tion grew to a great head in the Roman camp; and the Scat 
and Picts very glad of the occaſion, and pretty much encour 
ged by it, began to creep out of the places where they lay lut 
ing before; and perceiving that the Romans had not a gener 
nor the ſame camp-diſcipline as before, they ſent envoys up an 
down, to try the inclination, not only of their own county 
men, but likewiſe of the Britons. Thus, in the firſt place 
being imboldened by having ſuceeſs in ſome ſmall ſkirmiſhe 
they began more and more to take heart, and to aſſault gan 
ſons; and at laſt, with a formed army, they reſolved to ve 
ture the hazard of a pitched battle. By this means the R( 
mans were expelled out of their territories, and were force 
with doubtful ſucceſs, to contend with the Britons for thei 
ancient province. Galdus having obtained a reſpite from arm 
made his progreſs all over the ſeveral countries of the land 
and reſettled the old owners in their habitations, which ha 
been almoſt deſtroyed by the war: as for the places wid 
were wholly unpeopled, he ſent his ſoldiers to inhabit then 
And having reſtrained the frequent robberies which were wot 
to be committed, he compoſed the differences which began tt 
ariſe betwixt him and the Pits, At length, in great glory an 
| eſteem, both with friends and foes, he deceaſed, in the thin) 


fifth year of his reign. 


LucTACUs, the twenty-ſecond king. 


oO good a father was ſucceeded by Luctacus, as bad a ſon 
S who deſpiſing the counſel of bis nobles, gave himſelf who 
5 


ly up to wine and women. No nearneſs of alliance, 1 
reverence of the laws, no reſpe& of nobility, or of conjÞ 
gal relation, could reſtrain him from committing the vile 
lewdneſs with the fair unhappy creatures that he had a milk 
to. Add to this, that he was inhumanly cruel, and allo Ut 
ſatiably covetous. All the young fry, who are evermore 

clinable to the worſe, too ſoon and too eaſily degenerated ini 
the manners of their king. So that at laſt, when he had dt 
filed all, with whoredom, rapines, and ſlaughters, and "WF 
one man durſt oppoſe his exorbitant power; an afſembly 0 ti 
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e ſtates being called together, and ſpeaking freely concerning 


eſt | 
ir fe ſtate of the kingdom, he commanded the nobles, as ſedi- 
at Hus perfons, to be led out to execution ; but by the concourſe 
of the intervening multitude, both he, and alſo the lothed mi- 


ters of his luſt and lewdneſs were ſlain, when he had ſcarce 
iſhed the third year of his reign. Out of honour to his fa- 
Jer, his body was allowed to be interred amongſt the ſcpul- 
res of his anceſtors; but the bodies of his aſſociates were 
rown up and down, and had not the privilege. of common 
nal. \ 


MocaLpvus, the twenty-third king, 


FTreER him, Mogaldus was elected king, grandſon to 
Galdus, and nephew to Luctacus by the mother's ſide ; 
the beginning of his reign he equalled the beſt of kings; 
t, growing older, he was tainted with vices, and eaſily 
generated into the manners of his uncle. When he firſt 
tered on the government, that he might with the great» 
eaſe reform the vicious practices of the former king, 
bich had even corrupted the publie manners, he made 
ace with his neighbours; he reſtored the ancient cere- 
onies in religion, which had been careleſsly neglected: 
e baniſhed all pimps, and all the inſtruments of luſt and 
bauchery from court, and did every thing by the advice 
the eſtates, according to the ancient cuſtom; by which 
portment he procured to himſelf love at home, and re- 
rence abroad. Having ſettled matters at home, he turned 
s mind to warlike affairs, and drove out the Romans 
om the borders of his kingdom; and by his auxiliaries, 
liſted the Pitts againſt the injuries of the Romans: nay, and 
ſome proſperous battles, he ſo weakened the Roman power 
ongſt the Britons, that they alſo were put in ſome hopes 
recovering their liberty; and to compals ſo good an end, 
ok up arms in many places. Theſe hopes of theirs increa- 
d becauſe the emperor Adrian had recalled. Julius Severus, 
herce and ſkilful warrior, out of Britain into Syria, to quell 
e ſeditions of the Jews; and the tumults more and more 
creaſing, it came to that paſs at laſt, that Adrian, himſelf 
3 forced to go over from Gallia into Britain: but he, be- 
g 2 greater lover of peace than war, deſired rather to 
antain the bounds of his empire, than to enlarge them. 
hereupon, when he came to York, and found the country 
yond it to be haraſſed by the war, he reſolved to take a 
ticular view of the devaſtation, and ſo marched his army 
the river Tine; where being informed by the old ſoldiers 
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who had followed Agricola, almoſt to the utmoſt bounds 
Britain, that there would be more pains than profit in ca 
- quering the reſt of the iſland, he built a wall and trend 
for the ſpace of eighty miles, between the Firths of the 1 
vers Tine and Eik; and fo excluded the Scots and Picts fror 
their provincials; and having ſettled the ſtate of the provin 
he returned back from whence ke came, Here I cannot h 
take notice, that, ſince there yet remain ſeveral marks of th 
wall, in many places, it is a wonder to me, that Bede - ſhoyl 
wholly omit to mention it; eſpecially, ſince lius Spartiany 
| hath taken notice of it, in the life of Adrian; and alſo f 
rodian, in the life of Severus. I cannot perſuade my ſelf, th 
Bede could be. ſo miſtaken, to think, as many yet do, th 
that wall was not made by Adrian, but by Severus. 'Thish 
the by. | 
Hereupon the Roman province was quieted, the excu 
ſions of their neighbours were prevented, and peace . 
kept up between them, for a great while. The Britons ea 
ly embraced it, and the Scots and Pits had got an opport 
nity by it to divide the neighbouring lands, as a prey, among 
themſelves. But that peace, beſides the prejudice it did 
the body, by weakening its vigour, through ſluth and idi 
neſs, did alſo enervate the mind, by the baits of pleaſui 
which then began to tickle it; for by that means Mogaldu 
till then unconquered in war, forgetting the glory of his a 
ceſtors, ran. headlong into all kind of vice; and, beſides othi 
pernicious and foul miſcarriages, prejudicial to the publi 
he made a moſt unjuſt law, That the eſtates of ſuch as we 
condemned ſhould be forfeited to his exchequer, no part ther 
ce of being allotted to their wives or children.” This law 
yet oblerved and pleaded for by the officers of the king's ! 
venue, who are willing to gratify his luſt, though they ths 
did, and yet do, know, that it is an unjuſt and inhuman | 
ſtitution. Mogaldys having thus made bimſelf obnoxious 4 
' bateful to the nobles and commons, being unable to reli 
their combinations, with one or two of his companions 
ſought to run and hide himſelf from their fury; but beto 
he could execute bis project, he was taken, and put to deat 
after he had reigned thirty-ſix years. This was done abo 
the ſixth year of the reign of the emperor Antoninus Pius. 
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Cox AR us, the twenty, fourth king. 
Onarus his ſan ſucceeded him, who beginning de 
2 ill, concluded his wicked reign as unhappily as he beg 


it. For he was not only .conſcious and privy to, but allo 
: party 
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inds partner in, the conſpiracy againſt his father. However, to 
in colfſſcover. his faults, in the beginning of his reign there happened 
trend to break out a war very opportunely for him: for the Britons, 
the M aving paſſed Adrian's wall, took away great ſtore of men and 
ts frodiffieattle. Upon that Conarus, by the advice of his council, 
ovineWoining his army with the Picts, paſſed over Adrian's wall in 
not biffinany places, and made great havoc in the Britons country ; 
of tliffend at laſt, encountering their enemy, a great and bloody bat- 


ſhoulWle was fought betwixt them, the Romans and Britons. The 
rtianWaughter was almoſt equal on both ſides, which occaſioned 
ſo Hrace betwixt them till the next year: yet the Romans, be- 


zuſe they were not conquerors, looked upon themſelves as in 
manner conquered. Their own forces being much leſſened, 
nd Adrian putting no great confidence in the Britons, who, 
5 he found, conceived fome hopes of liberty from his misfor- 
unes, he feat to Antoninus Pius for aids; laying the blame of 


f, thi 
O, th 


[his 


excut 
ce Ahe violation of the peace upon the Scots and Picts, and of the 
1s calſoſs and ſlaughter of his men, upon the Britons. Lollius 
pportiMWrbicus was tear over lieutenant-general by the emperor, 


ho overcame his enemy in a bloody battle, and drove them 


mono 
did eyond the wall of Adrian, which he again repaired. After- 

xd idrards there was a ceſſation of arms for many years, as if a ſi- 
lealuMFent truce had been made: for the Romans thought it enough' , 
»galdfWo keep the enemy from ravaging and plundering, and for that 

bis and their camp was pitched on the borders: and Conarus, who 

s othQGWoved nothing in war, but the licentiouſneſs that was the con- 
publiWequence of it, made haſte to return home, that he might em- 

as wehloy that vacancy wholly to immerge himſelf in pleaſures : 

t ther Wind now thoſe vices, which he had before concealed, on de- 

s la gn to gain the love of others, began to appear barefaced. 

1g's nd when, by his art of diſſimulation, he judged the kingdom 


ure to him; he was juſt 2s profule in ſpending immenſe trea- 
ures on his own luſts and pleaſures, as his anceſtors had been 
lligent and induſtrious in procuring them: inſomuch that in a 
ery ſhort time, he was reduced to great want. At length 
ions Wonvening an aſſembly of the eſtates, he made a long and plau- '* oY 
betoMible oration of the grandeur and magnificence which was ne- # j 
| dealWefſary for kings; and complained of the lowneſs of his ex- | 
> av0Whequer ; thus covering his vices under the ſpecious name of 


ius. Willantry and magnificence : he became alſo an earneſt ſuitor, 9 
bat a valuation of every man's eſtate ſhould be made, and a | 1 
roportionable tax impoſed on each individual. This ſpeech 7 

ss unacceptable to all that heard it, whoſe anſwer was, that 1 

S e matter was of more moment than to be determined on a 21% 

; 0 mz upon this account the eſtates, having obtained a ſhore _ | If 
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time for conſultation, upon aſking every particular man's op 
nion, ſooh found, that this new device of demanding ſuch 
a vaſt ſum of money, did not proceed from the nobles, bu 
from ſome court paraſites; and accordingly they. voted, thy 
the king ſhould be kept priſoner, as unfit to reign; until upq 
his abjuration -of the government, they ſubſtituted another 
When they met the next day, he who was firſt. demanded t 
give his vote, 'madz.a ſharp ſpeech and invective againſt thi 
former part of the king's life; ſaying, That bawds, pataſit 
minſtrels, and troops of harlots, were not fit inſtruments ft 
kings and kingdoms, as being uſeleſs in war, and troubleſom 
in peace; beſides, they were coſtly and full of infamy and dj 
grace. He added, The complaint was falſe, that the king 
revenue and income was not ſufficient for his 'expence : finq 
it had ſuſficed a great many of their former kings, to mak 
them formidable to their enemies in war, and to live nobly an 
{plendidly upon it in time of peace. But if any be of opinion 
that the public revenue is too ſhort, then, ſaid he, let a ſu 
plement be made, not out of the ſubject's pur ſe, but out of tt 
prince's own domeſtic parſimony. He farther added, Thi 
the meaſure of expence was not to be taken from the luſt an 
exorbitant deſires of men, which were infinite, but from th 
ability of the people, and the real neceſſities of nature. An 
therefore it was his opinion, that thoſe villains, upon wher 
the public patrimony was conferred, and for whoſe ſake th 
King had undone ſo many worthy perſons of good rank a 
quality, by deſpoiling them of their eſtates, and putting ther 
to death, ſhould be compelled, by law and torture too, ton 
fund that to the lawful owners, which they had unjuſtly got! 
the reward of their flattery. In the mean time he adviſe 
that the king ſhonld be kept a priſoner, till they could ſubl 
tute another, that would not only inure himſelf to thrift, þ 
alſo teach others, by his example, to live hardly and parſim 
nioufly, as his forefathers had done; that ſo the ſtrict dil 
' pline, received from their anceſtors, might be tranſmitted 


'poſterity. 

This ſpeech, as it was ſharp enough of itſelf, ſo it ſeems 
more cutting to thoſe, who had velvet ears, and were uni 
cuſtomed to hear ſuch free and bold diſcourſes. Neither d 
*the king endeavour to alliy the hearts of his people by fair a 

gentle words, but rather, by fierce and menacing exprefſiot 
did the more vehemently inflame and provoke them; ſo i 
amidſt thefe difputes and bickerings, a tumult ariſing, fon 
that were next the king laid hands on him, and conveyed hi 
With ſome few others, into à cave under ground, where thc 
| : impriſone 
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's opipriſoned them. Thoſe courtiers, who had been the authors 
ſociſſ ſuch wicked counſels, were preſently put to death; and leſt. 
s, bully tumult of the mobile ſhould ariſe upon this diſſhlution of 
„ tha bonds of government, one Argadus, a nobleman, was made 
il upoWeroy, till the people could conveniently meet, to ſet up a 
other King. Argadus, though in the beginning of his admini- 
ded ion he ſettled all things with great equity, and thereby 
nſt thocyred much commendation by his moderate deportment; 


tale: his mind being corrupted by proſperity, he ſoon loſt all 


nts fa credit of his former praiſe-worthy life. For he cheriſhed 
leſonWne-bred ſeditions, and ſlrengthened his authority by foreign 
and dg, having ſuch great familiarity with the chief of the Pitts, 
king he took a wife from amongſt them, and gave his daugh- 
: line: to them in marriage; by which practice it ſoon appeared, 
o malt he aſpired to the crown. Thele things being laid to his 
ly anW:roe in a public aſſembly, wherein he was much dlamed for 
ping to ſudden degeneration and apoſtaſy, he was altogether-a- 


a ſup med, and knowing them to be true, he burſt out into Tears z 


of ih as ſoon as his weeping, gave him liberty to ſpeak; being 
„ Tb ble to purge himſelf from the objected crimes, he craved 
uſt anWercy, and humbly deprecated the puniſhment of his offences; 
om tl Which,” ſaid he, © if I can obtain, I will recompenſe and 


Au make amends for my errors in government, by my future 
who care, induſtry, and valour.” Theſe things he humbly ſup» 
ake t iated upon his knees, ſo that the anger of the nobles being 
nk any turned into pity, they lifted him up from the ground, and 
g tbencered him to continue in the government, remitting his own 


to Mnihment to himſelf. As for them, they were well enough 
get isfed, if he did now truly and heartily repent of what he 
dvilW done amiſs heretofore. From that day forward Argadus 
ſubligembled the wiſeſt men of the whole kingdom about him, and 
* bed nothing but by their advice; nay, during the remainder 
arſim( 


his magiſtracy, he enacted many laws for the good of the 
lic; of which this was the chief; That he reſtrained: the 
trarineſs of provincial judges, and forbade them to give 
ntence againſt all offenders alike; but to have reſpect to ab 
ating circumſtances, where any ſuch were. He either re- 
aned, or put to death, flagitious perſons, and amended the 
blie manners, which had been corrupted by a long courſe 
licentiouſneſs, not only by inflifting legal puniſhments on 
algreſſors of the laws, but by affording them the leading ex- 
ple of his own regular life, W hilſt theſe things were act- 
Conarus, partly afflicted with grief, and partly worn out 
diſeaſes, ended his lothſome and ignominious life in prifon, 
the fourteenth year of his reign. | 1 209] 
| T 2 Erk obius, 
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ETHropivus, the twenty-fifth king. al 
ET] th 5 


L Thodius was ſet up in bis ſtead, Mogaldus's ſift 
2 4 ſon; he immediately convened the eſtates, and thai, 
upon highly extolled Argadus, and after he had beſtouſl., 
on him great honours, and large rewards, he made Meat 
plenipotentiary under him, for the adminiſtration of the Mas 
vernment; when he had made his progrets to view all the eo lac 
tries and parts of his dominions, according to cuſtom, he { p 
ed over to the ÆAbudsæ iſlands; Argadus was ſent by him to qu 

the diſturbers of the public peace; who ſoon ſuppreſſed the 

and brought them pri ſoners to the king. Theſe combultia 
thus appeaſed, he returned into Albium ; but the iſlanders h 

ing freed by his abſence from their preſent fear; and fartbe 
being perſuaded by falſe reports ſpread abroad, that he was her: 
gaged in à foreign war; and beſides, being provoked, rath 
than ſuppreſſed, by the puniſhment of their aſſociates, beg 
to raiſe new tumults. Argadus was again ſent to ſuppre 
them, but they, being aſſiſted both by the Picts and Iriſh, ga 
him battle, without any delay, in which fight, Argadus hi 
ſelf, being circumvented by treachery, was lain: that bl 
made the king lay afide all other buſineſs, and to march tl 


ſional ſkirmiſhes, and by his frequent alarms and inroads uf 
them, that being inferior to him in force, they retired into 
valley, encompaſſed on all ſides with craggy rocks, havil 
only one paſſage leading to it, that ſo the conveniency of t 


ſafety. Ethodius, perceiving the diſadvantage of the place | 
his enemy, diſpoſed of his guards in fit avenues; and allo ma 
a wall and a graft at the mouth of the paſſige ; by will 
means they were brought to that extreme penury of all thing 
that they were forced to yield up themſelves to the king 
diſcretion. They were willing to accept of any conditio 
but the king gave them only theſe: That two hundred of the 
* ſuch as the king ſhould call out, with their general, ſhould! 
* ſurrendered up'to him; the reſt ſhould every man return 101 
** own home.” The puniſhment of thofe who were thus giv 
up, being preſently inflicted on them, had almoſt raiſed up 
new ſedition; for the common ſoldiers were ſo enraged at 
terrible a ſpeCtacle, that, for want of arms, they threw ſton 
at the .king's officers: neither was their tumultuous fu 
allayed without much bloodſhed. Thus Ethodius, bas 
ſettled peace everywhere, in order to the adminiſtration 
juſtice, made his progreſs oyer all his kingdom, much 
lighting himſelf in hunting by the way, ſo that he ow | 
WW 3 "+. + 
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any hunting laws, of which a great part are obſerved to this 
ery. day. He had an Irith muſician or harper, lying all 
jioht in his bed-chamber, (according to the cuſtom of the 
Scottiſh nobility), by whom he was ſlain in the night, in re- 
enge of a kinſman' of his, whom, he ſaid, the king had put to 
death. This fellow, when he was led forth to execution, 
as ſo unconcerned at his torture, that he ſeemed to be very 
lad, as if he had done but his duty, and ated his part with 
pplauſe. e 


141 


S ATRAE L, the twenty-ſixth king. 
Thodius being thus flain, when he had reigned three 
and thirty years, and his ſon being not of age fit to go- 
ern, his brother Satrael was elected king. This man be- 
og of a depraved, yet cunning diſpoſition, endeavoured to e- 
abliſh the kingdom in his own family, and ſo. to deſtroy the 
ons of Ethodius: in order whereunto, thoſe nobles who were 
noſt dear to Ethodius, were, by calumnies purpoſely deviſed, 
uppreſſed and {lain by him. Afterwards, becauſe the com- 
ons very. much regreted the ſlaughter of their nobles, he be- 
gan to oppreſs them alſo; which matter, in a little time, ſo 
icreaſed the hatred conceived againſt him, and ſo diminiſhed 
lis authority, that tumults and ſeditions were its immediate 
onſequences. He durſt not appear to ſuppreſs them, becauſe 
e knew he lay under a public odium; ſo that while he was 
laying at hide and ſeek at home, he was put to death by his 
wn men, in the night, when he had reigned four years. 


Dox AL Ds I. the twenty ſeventh king. 

1 Onaldus, another brother of Ethodius, was ſet up in 
Ibis room, who equalled, nay exceeded, the vices of Sa- 
reel, by as great, and as many contrary virtues. This prince's 
emency, joined with his love of equity, did very much in- 
ance the price of his other excellencies. He, by the ter- 
or and weight of his authority, and alſo by preſent puniſh- 
eats inflicted, quelled all inteſtine commotions; and rightly 
oncelving, that the ſoldiery, who were before wanton and 
le, and ſpoiled by luxury, might be made more ready to fre, 
ſt an enemy, he cauſed a muſter to be made of them, and 
o accuſtomed them to training and exerciſing their arms, and 
litary diſcipline ; that, in a ſhort time, the new-lifted no- 
ces in war equalled the valour of the veterans, and old 
udiers, The peace which he had abroad, did much forward 
FS his deſign. For the Roman legions, ſome few Town be- 

| Ores 
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all the waſte places, deſerted by their inhabitants, againſt the 
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fore, made a mutiny in Britain, as deſiring any other gener 
tather than Commodus, and eſpecially Ælius Pertinax, who wy 
ſent to ſuppreſs them; ſo that leaving the Scots and Picts, they 
turned the whole ſtreſs of the war upon themſelves. It va 
alſo a farther advantage to him, in order to a peace, that Do. 
naldus had, firſt of all the Scottiſn kings, embraced the Chi. 
ſtian religion; yet neither he, nor ſome other of the ſucceed 
ing kings, though a great part of the nobility favoured the 
deſign, could wholly extirpate the old heatheniſh rites and e 
remonies But the expedition of Severus the emperor falling 
out in his time, mightily diſturbed all his meaſures, both pu 
blic and private. For Severus, being very ſkilful in milits 
ry affairs, brought ſo many forces into Britain, in hopes t 
conquer the whole ifland, as never any Roman general had 
done before himſelf. There were alſo other cauſes for this er 
pedition of his, as, the corrupt life of his ſons, by reaſon of 
the vices reigning in Rome; and the efteminacy of his army, 
occaſioned by floth and lying ſtill: to remedy theſe mi 
chiefs, he thought it beſt to put them upon action. Upon 
his arrival, the private tumults, which were about to break 
forth, were ſuppreſſed, and the Scots and Picts, leaving ther 
counties near the enemy, retreated to places of greater ſafe 
ty, and more difficult acceſs. Severus, that he might, -onct 
for all, put an end to the Britiſh wars, led his army througt 


Caledonians. Though his enemy did not dare to give hin 
battle in the field, he was much incommoded by the cold 
neſs of the country, and underwent a great deal of trouble 
to cut down woods, to level hills, and to throw vaſt heaps 
of earth into the marſh-grounds, and alſo to ere bridges 0 
ver rivers, to make a paſſage for his army. In the mein 
time, the enemy deſpairing of ſuccefs, if they ſhould fight ſ 
—.— a multitude in a pitched battle, did here and there lean 
erds of their cattle, on purpoſe as a prey to them, that b 
they might ſtop the Romans, who, in hopes of ſuch baoties 
were enticed to ſtray far from their camp: and indeed the kv 
mans, beſides thoſe that being thus diſperſed were taken in tit 
ambuſhes laid for them, were alſo much prejudiced by cont 
nual rains; and being wearied with long marches, and ſo no 
able to follow, were in many places flain by their own fellows 
that ſo they might not fall alive into the hands of their ent 
mies. Yet notwithſtanding, though they had loſt fifty thouſand 
of their ſoldiers, (as Dion writes), they did not deſiſt from the! 
enterpriſe, till they had penetrated even to the end and & 
treme bounds of the iſland. As for Severus himſelf, though be 


was ſick during this whole expedition, and thereupon was * 
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o be carried in a covered horſe- litter; yet, by his ineredibte 
bſtinacy and perſeverance, he made his enemies to accept of 
onditions of peace, and to yield up to him no ſmall part of 
heir country. He built a wall, as a mound to the Roman 
.mpire, between the firths of Forth and Clyde ; where Agricola, 
efore him, had alſo determined to bound their province. 
hat wall, where it toucheth the river Carron, had a gar- 
ifon on it, ſo ſituate, and the ways ard paſſages fo laid out, 
hat it was like a ſmall city; which ſome of our country- 
en, though by a miſtake, do think to be Maldon. But it is 
ore probable, that this was the city which Bede calls Guidi. 
few years before this was written, ſome footſteps of 
renches, walls, and ſtreets appeared; neither yet are all 
he walls ſo demoliſhed, but that they diſcover themſelves vi- 
bly in many places; and when the earth is a little digged 
Ip, ſquare ſtones are quarried out, which the owners of the 
cighbouring countries ule in building their houſes. , Nay, 
metimes ſtones with inſcriptions on them are found, which 
hew, that it was a Roman pile of building. Thoſe words of 
Elius Spartianus demonſtrate the noble grandeur of this ſtrue- 
ure, He ſtrengthened Britain (ſays he) “ with a wall drawn 
croſs-ways over the. iſland, from ſea to fea; which is the great- 
' eſt ornament of the empire.” By which words he ſeems to 
ntimate, that it was not a trench, as Bede would have it, but 
wall; efpecialiy ſince he gives ſuch a commendation to a 
ork, which is ſhorter by half than Adrian's wall. - Nay, 
as tortification, where it is leaſt diſtant, yet is eighty miles 
f from the wall of Adrian. There are alſo other indica» 
lons of that peace, if I miſtake not. For, a little below that 
ariſon, of which I have ſpoken, there is a round edifice on 
de oppoſite fide of the river Carron, made of ſquare ſtones, 
eaped on one another, without lime or mortar. It is no 


ie other parts are whole, ſave that the upper lintel of the 


o have been inſcribed, was taken away by Edward I. king 
England; who did alſo invidioully deface all the reft of the 
d Scottiſh monuments, as much as ever he could. Some 
ink, and have written, though erroneouſly, that that ſtruc- 
we was the temple of Claudius Cæſar. But my conjecture 
rather, that it was the temple of the heathen god Termt 
us. There were alſo, on the left bank of the ſane river, 
o hillocks, or barrows of earth, raiſed (as it ſufficiently 
pears) by the hands of men in a fmall plain. A great part 
the leſs, which inclines more to the weſt, is ſwept away by 
de waſhings and overflowings of the river; the neighbour- 


ing 


igger than a ſmall pigeon-houle; the top of it is open, but | 


bor, wherein the name of the builder and work is thought 
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[ ; 
ing inhabitants call them yet Duni pacis. So that peace beiy 
again procured by this diviſion of the iſland, and all matt 
being in a fort accommodated, Donaldus departed this life, þ 
ving reigned one and twenty years. 8 


ETHO D TUS II. the twenty-eighth king. 
E II. fon of the former Ethodius, was ſubi{W: 


tuted in his room, a man almoſt ſtupid. This is e. 
tain, he was of a more languid and ſoft diſpoſition, than ; 
fit for the government of ſuch a fierce and warlike people 
which being taken notice of, the nobles, in a convention, bor 
that reverence to the progeny of king Fergus, that they le 
the name of king to Ethodius, as flothful as he was; but ye 


not guilty of a notorious wickedneſs; but they ſet deputis 90 
over all the provinces, to adminiſter juſtice there; whoſe i 
deration and equity did fo regulate matters, that Scotland vi" 

n 


never in a quieter ſtate. For they did not only puniſho 
fenders, but alſo made the immoderate covetouſneſs of th 
king be no burden to the people. This king in the twenty”? 
firſt year of his reign was ſlain in a tumult of his own 0 * 


ficers. 
w 


| | yas 
 ATHIRCEO, the twenty-ninth king. | n 
Thirco his ſon, manifeſting greater ingenuity than al 
uſually found in ſuch a youthful age, was therefore ma. 
king: for, by his manly exerciſes in riding, throwing t 0 
dart, and vying with his young courtiers in feats of arm; * 
as alſo by his bounty and courteous demeanor, he won! N 
himſelf the love of all. But his vices increaſing with his ag 
by his profound avarice, peeviſhneſs, luxury, and floth, hel | 


_ > alienated the minds of good men from him, that the more tif; 


ſons were delighted with his nefarious practices, the mo 
their fathers were offended at them. At laſt, a conſpiracy un 
the nobles was formed againſt him, occaſioned by one Nath 
locus, a nobleman, whoſe daughters, being firſt deflowered! 
him, and then ignominiouſly beaten with rods, he proftitutt 
to the luſt of thoſe ruffians that were about him. He endl | - 
voured to defend himſelf againſt them, but perceiving he! 
not force enough ſo to do, being alſo forſaken by his dom "2a 
ſties, who deteſted his lewd. practices, he laid violent hat ) 
on. himſelf, in the twelfth year of his reign. | After his des _- 
_ either becauſe he was his brother, or elſe had bee, . 
pander to his Juſt, fearing leſt the nobles, in the heat 
their provocation, . ſhould exerciſe their rage upon all the ki,” 
. | OT | _ 7 


kin 
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age, ſaved himſelf by flight, with his brother's: three ſmall - * 
dren, Findochus, Carantius, and Donaldus. Neither was he 
aken in his opinion; for Nathalocus, who had received fo 
al an injury, not contented with Dorus his exile, ſuborned 
ſaries to kill him, and his brother's children too; who, 
ing to the Picts, (for the royal youths had choſen the 
e of their baniſhment amongſt them), and lighting upon 


ſubſi very like Dorus, in ſtature and phyſiognomy, they ſlew 
is cl, inſtead of Dorus himſelf, g "OL 

An u 5 = | 

Deople NATHALO cus, the thirticth king. 

— Athalocus, thinking that he had ſlain him who ſtood 
but N moſt in bis way, was the firſt that canvaſſed for the 


dom of Scotland. It is true, a great part of the nobility 


_ e againſt him; yet, by means of thoſe whom he had 
3 rupted by promiſes and bribes, he carried the point, and 
nim off made king. Neither did he manage the kingdom any 
of er than he got it. For ſuſpecting the nobility, which, in 
went barliaments of the kingdom, he had found to be adverſe to 


„ he governed all by the miniſtry of ſuch plebeians, whom 
xciouſneſs and penury (he knew) would eaſily incline to 
wickedneſs. Belides thoſe ſuſpicions I have mentioned, 
yas encountered with a far more grievious one; for, in- 
epting letters directed to ſome of the chief nobles, he 
erſtood by them, that Dorus, and the children of Athirco, 
e yet alive, and were brought up amongſt the Picts, in 
es of the kingdom. To avoid this danger, he ſent for 
ſe nobles, whom he moſt ſuſpe cted, to come to him, pre- 


. Wing he had need of their advice in the public affairs of 
his of kingdom. When they were aſſembled, he ſhut them all 
) hel n priſon, and the very next night cauſed them all to ba 
9 


ngled. But that which he hoped would be a remedy to 


ah fears, was but as a firebrand to raiſe vp another conſpi- 
rac N. For the friends of thoſe who were flain being afraid of 
Nath nſelves, as well as grieved for the loſs of their relations 
ered | kindred, unanimouſly take up arms againſt him. Whilſt 
stitute as raiſing an army to oppoſe them, he was ſlain by one 


3 cwa domeſtics about the. twelfth year of his reign. 
de of our countrymen do add a tale in the caſe, which 
ore handſomely contrived, than likely to be true: That 
very man who ſlew the king, had been before fent by him 
Pothſayers, to inquire concerning the king's victories, his 


s des 0 | : 

* Ko and kingdom; and that an old wizard ſhould anſwer 
heat . hat the king ſhould not live long, but his danger would 
je Kin ile, not from his enemies, but from his domeſtics 7 andwhen 
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he preſſed the woman, © From which of them?” She replix 
« even from thy ſelf, man.” Whereupon he curſed the woma 
yet returning home in a great quandary, he thought with bit 
ſelf, that the woman's anſwer” could not be concealed; u 

et it was not ſafe for him to declare it, leſt he ſhould rend 
himſelf ſuſpected to the king, who was a depraved perf 
and guided wholly by his own fears; and therefore it ſe 
ed to him the fat-ſt courſe to kill the tyrant with the fan 
of many, than to preſerve him alive, with the extreme hau 
of his own life. Preſently after he returned home, bart 
obtained leave for a private acceſs, to declare the ſecret anſy 
of the oracle, or conjurer, ne flew the king, juſt then enter 
upon the twelfth year of his reign; and ſo freed his coun 
from bondage, and himſelf from danger. 


\ 


FinpDocuHvUus, the thirty-firſt king. 


W Hen tbe laſt king's death was publicly known, 
| ſons of Athirco were recalled home. Findochus, beſic 


his being of the royal family, was allo happy in ſeveral ri 


gifts of nature; he was exceedingly beautiful, tall of ſtatut 
and in the flower of his age; and having, beſides all the 
accompliſhments, the recommendation of having ſuffe 
many afflictions very heroically, he was choſen king. N 
ther did he deceive mens expectations; for in his ordin 
deportment he was very courteous; in adminiſtering of juſi 
equal and impartial; and a conſcientious performer of all 
promiſes. . But Donaldus the iſlander, being weary of pei 
ſailed over with a numerous army into Albium; and mak 
havoc of the villages where he came, returned home ui 
a great booty. His pretence for the war was, the reve 
of the death of king Nathalocus. Findochus ſpeedily liſted 


army againſt him, and tranſporting them into the iſland, 


overthiew Donaldus in battle, and forced him to fly for refu 
to his ſhips ; many were ſlain in the fight, and many ut 
drowned, whilſt they endeavoured in a hurry to get a || 
board, Donaldus himſelf being taken into the boat, endl 
vouring to eſcape, the boat ſunk, by reaſon of the muliit 
of thoſe who overloaded it, and ſo he was drowned. Ho 
ever, the iſlanders not diſneartened with this overthrow, # 
the departure of the king, ſent for forces out of Ireland,“ 
renewed the war, making Donaldus his ſon their general, 


the room of his father; under whom they again mas? 


deſcent into the continent, and drove away much boo 
Upon this Findochus again conveyed his forces into the 81 
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reply; and marching over all the iſlands, executed ſevere puniſh- 
womal: on the plunderers; and overthrowing the forts, into 


ith hic they were wont to fly, he made ſuch a {laughter of the 
ed; a n, and carried away ſo much booty, that he left many of 
q rena inands almoſt deſolate. Upon Findochus his return, Do- 
perlolW1vs, who had fled for ſafety into Ireland, returned from 
It ſee nce, and endeavouring to recruit his armies, he found. his 
e fav; fo weakened, that he left off the thoughts of managing 
Mm = open war, and reſvlve+ t) betake himſelf to guile and ſtra- 
Il 5 


m. And in proſecut ion of that deſign, not daring to truſt 
king, though he had given him the public faith for his le» 
ty; he ſent two of his friends, perſons both bold and crat- 
as with a ſecret meſſige, to him. They coming to Fin- 


t anſy 
enter 
COUN 


therefore applied themſelves to Carantius his brother, à 
low and ambitious perſon. Being admitted into an inti- 
e familiarity with him, they were, by his means, made 
nainted with the ſccret affairs of the ſtate and commons 
th; and after feeling his pulſe, and finding out his diſpoſi- 
they had the boldneſs at lait as to tell him they were ſent 
r to kill the king. He hearing this, looked upon the king- 
as gotten by- other men's wickedneſs and danger, now 


wn, t 


3, bell 


| favour imaginable. Well, all things being prepared for 


- al perpetration of the deſigned murder; whilſt the king was 
* ring one of them relating the various adventures of his life, 
. the reſt were buſy in running to ſee a wild beaſt of an ex» 


rdinary bigneſs, the other thruſt him through the breaſt 


4 ha hunting ſpear, and fo murdered him. Upon the com- 
Fy lng of this black crime, this execrable deed, there was 2 
. at clamour and a mighty concourſe of people; ſome take 


their dying king; others purſue the murderers, who were 


1 0 ily catched, and executed according to their impious de- 
5 nd s; yet they were not put to death before they had been 
* led; and by that means they confeſſed the deſign of Do- 


5 ” elf to diſſemble the matter. This Carantius firſt fled to 
” IF *ricons; but they hearing of the cauſe of his baniſiment, 
_ ed fo, execrable a gueſt; and therefore he went to the 
nerah nan cam | n ee 
je n camp. 

made 

1 boo 

Abb 


is Donarpus 


I} 


. 
-— 1” 18 
. 
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bus, and boaſting of their lineage and deſcent, and withal, 
ouſly complaining of the wrongs they had received from 
naldus, yet could not induce the king to believe them: 


eto himſelf, and therefore ſhewed them all the countenance 
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dus, and the wickedneſs of Carantius, who had withdrawn 
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Dor ALDVUs II. the thirty. ſecend king. 


HH beſt of men, as well as of kings, being thus fi 
by the dete ſtable treachery of his brother, in the eleven 
year of his reign; Donaldus, the youngeſt of his three b 


thers, was ſet up king in his ſtead. He, whilſt he was þ 


paring to revenge his brother's death, had word brought 
him, that Donaldus the iflander had entered Murray, not n 
carrying himſelf as a robber, but as a king. lmmediate 
upon theſe advices, he, with a few of his ſoldiers, which vt 
near at hand (having left a command for the reſt to follo 
marches directly towards the enemy. Donaldus being infor 
ed by his ſpies, that the king had but a ſmall force w 
him, continued his march day and night, and by that me: 
prevented the news of his approach. The King being ti 
ſurpriſed, and ſeeing that he could not avoid a battle, 
formed more than could have been expected from ſuch a hz 
ful of men, but at length was overcome by his enemy's nv 
bers; and being grievouſly wounded, with thirty more of. 
prime of his nobility, was taken priſoner ; about three tb 
ſand men were ſlain in the fight, and two thouſand tak 
'The king died within three days; either of his wounds, 
of grief for the pyerthrow, having ſcarce reigned one 
complete, | 


-D ON ALDUS m. the thirty. third king. 


TI Pon his death, Donaldus the iſlander, who before, vi 

out * authority, had aſſumed. the name of king, 1 
took upon him to manage all things as a legitimate pris 
taking his advantage from the fear of the nobles, who ( 
their kinſmen, who were priſoners with him, ſhould be ll; 
which he daily threatencd to do) durſt not make any inſuf 
tions againſt him. He was a very tyrant in his govt 


ment, and cruel to all his ſubjects; for he was not cont 


by an edit, to forbid any others to bear arms, but his 0 
ne officers too; and what is more, he hurried 2 
ſeveral of the nobility to violent deaths, whoſe deſtiuſt 
he eſteemed to be the eſtabliſhment of his government: 
he proceeded to fow ſeeds of diſcord amongſt thoſe who | 
vived his barbarity ; neither did he think any ſight more 0 
iy, than the mutual ſlaughter of his ſubjects. For he col 
ed their ruin was his gain, and judged himſelf to be freed 
ſo many enemies as were ſlain, out of both armies. Nell 
was he afraid of any thing more, than the union of bis 
jects againſt him, Hereupon he kept himſelf commonly v. 
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the verge of his own. palace, and being conſcious of the 
rong he had done to all, as fearful of them, as he was formi- 
ble to them, he ſeldom went abroad. Theſe miſeries conti- 
ing twelve years, at length, Crathilinthus, the ſon of king 
indochus, with much ado, was found out, to revenge the pu- 
ic wrongs and calamities: he had been bred up private- 
with his foſter-father, and was thought to-have been dead. 
ut having few about him, equal to him in ſtrength or cun- 
ng, diſſembling his name and his lineage; he firſt applied 
ufelf to court, and being received into near familiarity by 


us fla 
eleven 
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not de 
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 follo 
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oft intimate and greateſt favourite. At laſt, when all things 
cceeded according to his deſire; he difcovered to a few of 
s confidents who he was, and what he deſigned; and ga- 
ering a ſmall party about him, having got a convenient op- 


f fi Tunity, he ſlew Donaldus, and departed privately with his 
tle, Milciates. | 

| a hat | | 

's nul Ee: ; ; 

of t CRATHILINTHUS, the thirty-fourth king. 

ee thi Hen the death of the tyrant was divulged, both the 
] * fact itſelf, and the authors of it too, were cried up to 
UNC, 


e ſkies with one general acclamation ; ſo that Crathilinthus, 
pon the diſcovery and legal proof of his deſcent, was made 
ing, with more unanimity and applauſe, than ever any 
ing had been before him; in regard he had been the author, 
ot only of their liberty, but of their ſafety too. At the be- 
naing of his reign, by public conſent, he cauſed the chil- 
en and . kindred of the tyrant to be put to death, as if he 
ould extirpate tyranny from the very root. He afterwards, 
ade a progreſs over all his kingdom, to adminiſter juſtice, 
$ had been uſual; and he repaired, as carefully as he could, 


ne Ve 


e, Vil 


ug, no 
\ Pr1RC 


E. de damages done by Donaldus. Thus having eſtabliſhed 
gove ace at home and abroad, he ſpent his vacant hours in 


unting, according to the cuſtom of the country. Being on, 
want Grampius, at this royal ſport, near the borders of the 
lets, he very nobly entertained the gallant Pictiſh youths 


iendſhip, which had been anciently betwixt them, grounded 
n old acquaintance, and ſtrengthened by a mutual peace, but 
e took them alſo into a nearer acquaintance and a cloſer fa- 
ſiliarity: but that familiarity had like to have proved his 
ln, For the Picts having ſtolen a dog of the Scottiſh king's, 
which he took great delight, and the keeper having diſco- 
fred the place where he was concealed, was killed as be was 

iz | going 


e king, through the dexterity of his wit, he became his 


at came to viſit him; nay, he was not content with that 
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going to it, and endeavouring to bring him back: preſently | 
great outcry was made, and a multitude of both parties were 
gathered together, between whom there was a ſharp comba 
and many were ſlain on both ſides; amongſt whom there wer 
not a tew of the young nobility of each nation; by whid 
means were ſown the ſeeds of a moſt cruel war betwixt then 
For, from that day forward, each nation infeſted the othe 
with hoſtile incurſions, and never gave over till they met toge 
ther with complete armies. Neither could peace be mad 
up between them upon any terms, though both kings d 
fired it. For though they were not ignorant, how dangerous i 
was for them to be at war with one another, the Roman 
and Britons being their perpetual enemies and aſſailants; ye! 
they were ſo madded by, and fo ſer upon, the deſire of re 
venge, that, whilſt they were eager on that account, they ne 
glected the public calamity impending on them both: an 
truly unleſs Carauſius, a Roman exile, one of mean deſcent, bu 
a good ſoldier, had interpoſed, they had fought it out to thi 
laſt man, even till both nations had been deſtroyed. Thi 
Carauſius, being ſent to the ſea-coaſts of Bologne by Diocletian 
to defend B:Igic Armorica from the incurſions of the Franks an 
Saxons, after he had taken many of the barbarians, yet wollt 
neither reſtore the prey to the provincials, the right owners 
nor yet ſend it to the emperor; this gave an umbrage, thi 
he purpoſely allowed the barbarians to plunder, that ſo i 
might rob them at their return, and enrich himſelf with thi 
ſpoil. For this reaſon Maximianus commanded him to bf 
ſlain ; but he, raking imperial authority upon him, ſeized upo! 
Britain; and to ſtrengthen his party againſt Baſſianus, the Re 
man lieutenant-general, he reconciled the diſcords betwis 
the Scots and Picts, and entered into a firm league and alliance 
with them both. The Romans made many attempts again 
him; but, by his ſkill in military affairs, he defeated all the 
deſizns: when he had reſtored the Scots and Picts into thi 
poſſeſſion of thoſe lands which they formerly held, be wi 
flain by his companion Alle&us, after he had reigned eve! 
years. Allectus, having reigned three years, was flain b. 
Aſclepiodotus ; and thus Britain was reſtored to the Romans, i 
the twelfth year after its revolt. But neither A ſclepiodotu 
nor the perſon who ſucceeded him, one Conſtantius Chlorus 
did any memorable thing in Britain; but that this latter beg 
Conſtantine, afterwards emperor, on Helena his concubine 
Amidſt theſe tranſactions, died Crathilinthus, after a reign 9 


twenty and four years. 


FIN co, 
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FiNCORMACHUS, the thirty. ffth King. 


Incormachus, his couſin-german ſucceeded him, who per- 
formed many excellent exploits againſt the Romans, by 


ntly : 
wen 
omba 


e were 
whichMe aid of the Britons and Pits : nay, he fought ſome battles 
- thenMith them without any auxiliaries at all. At length, when 


otbellle Romans were weakened by their civil wars at home, and 
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e Scots were allo glad to embrace a peace: who, being thus 
eed from external cares, did principally endeavour to pro- 
ote the Chriſtian religion; they took this occaſion to do it; 
cauſe many of the Britiſh Chriſtians, being afraid of the 
velty of Diocletian, had fled to them: amongſt which ſundry 


of reMuinent for learning and integrity of life, made their abode in 
1ey neſcotland, where they led a ſolitary life, with ſuch an uhiver- 
: an opinion of their ianctity, that, when they died, their cells 
nt, buFWere changed into temples or kirks From hence the cuſtom 
to thoſe afterwards, amongſt the ancient Scots, to call temples 

Thi. This fort of monks were called Culdces, whoſe name 
*[etianWpd order continued, till a later fort of monks, divided into 


any ſecte, expelled them: yet theſe laſt were as far inferior 
the former in learning and piety, as they exceeded them in 


1:;S and 
woulc 
waners 
2, tha 
ſo ht 


| which they pleaſed the eye, but infatuated the mind. 
Fincormachus, having ſettled affairs in Scotland with great 


ith thYquity, and reduced his ſubjects to a more civil kind of life, left 
to Me world in the forty ſeventh year of his reign. 

d upol 1 

he Ro RoMacuvs, the thirty-ſixth king. 

etwix 5 

Hiancq Frer his death there was a great conteſt about the king- 
again dom, between three coulin-germans, begot by the three 
| theiſÞ'others of Crathilinthus, whote names were Romachus, Fe- 
to th elmachus, and Anguſianus, or rather Eneanus. Romachus's 


lea was, that his father was the eldeſt of the three brothers 


ne Wa 
ſever! Crathiliathus, and that his mother was de ſcended from the 
in Iod royal of the Pits; as alſo, that he himſelf was of a ſtir- 


ans, ll 
dotu 


lies. 
That which made for Anguſianus, was his age and expe- 


ing and active diſpoſition, and likely to procure friends and 


1lorus 
begaſence in the world, as alſo his admirable deportment, to 
ubine ich was added the favour of the people; and that which 


ign o 
tor, now voted for him. By reaſon of this ſedition, the 
| matter 


c OR 


rmerual moleſtations abroad, matters being a little quieted, 


ſealth, in ceremonies, and in pomp of outward worſhip; by 


as the principal of all, Fethelmachus, who was before bis com- 


. * 2 
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matter, when he went about the country to keep. aſlizes, “ 


wearied with the preſent ſtate of affairs, the nobility made 


both. But they bearkened not, either out of confidence 
their ſtrength, or out of anger and vexation of ſpirit. Wn a 
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matter being like to be decided by arms, nothing could be eo 
cluded in the firſt convention of the eſtates, and when that v. 
diſſolved; the whole kingdom was divided into two faction 
and Romachus, who was leaſt in the favour of the people, ei 
ed in the Picts militia for his aſſiſtance, that ſo he might ſtrengthe 
himſelf by foreign aids. | 
Anguſianus being informed that ambuſhes were laid for hin 
Files | it better, ance for all, ro try the ſhock of a battle, th; 
to live in perpetual ſolicitude and fear; for that end gather 
his party into a body, he fought with Romachus ; but bein 
overcome by him, he and Fethelmachus fied together into ti 
Abudz iſlands. | 

But perceiving that he could not be ſafe there, becauſe hi 
proweſs rendered him formidable to the heads of the faction 
and that he was alſo amongſt a people naturally mercenary a 
venal, and corrupted by the promiſes of Romachus, he fled i 
to Ireland with his friends. Romachus having thus remo en 
his rival, and obtained the kingdom, rather by force than 1h 
good- will of the people, exerciſed his power with a tyrannic; 
{way over his enemies; and, to put a colour of law on ti 


aſked no counſel of others, as was uſual, but took all capit 
cauſes into his owri cogniſance ; ſo that he made great ext 
cution amongſt the people, and ftruck a panic fear into tie- 
hearts of all good men. At length, when every ſoul Do 


fudden combination againſt him; and before he could gather hi 
forces together, he was taken in his flight to the Pitts, and pu 
to death in the third year of his reign, His head was carrie 
up and down, faſtened to the top of a pole, and the pcophal 
counted it a joyful ſpectacle. | 


ANGUSIANUS, the thirty-ſeventh king. 


Hs done, Anguſianus was recalled, by general conſen 

to rule the kingdom. In the beginning of his reign, the 
which were the miniſters of cruelty and covetouſneſs unde 
Romachus, being afraid to live under ſo good a king, ſtirred u 
Nectamus, king of the Pitts, to make war upon him, in ! 


venge of his kinſman. Anguſianus, being a lover of peaWco 
ſeat ambaſſadors to them very often, to adviſe them, that boi 


nations would be much prejudiced by thoſe diviſions, in f 
gard the Britons did but watch an opportunity to deſtroy the! 


that, perceiving them to be averſe from peace, he led * nig 
: \ 
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be calllis army againſt them; and, after a very ſharp conflict, ob- 
hat ] ned the victory. The king 'of the Picts made his eſcape, 
(tion With a few in his company; and, after he had a little maſtered 
le, eilils fear, being inflamed with rage and fury, he obtained of 


is ſubjects, but with great difficulty, to raiſe him a ne ar- 
y: and when it was levied, he marched into Caledonia. An- 
aſianus once more propounded terms of peace, but no ear 
eing given to them, he drew his forces toward the enemy. 
The fight was maintained with equal obſtinacy on both ſides, 
ne ſtriving; to retain their acquired glory; and the other en- 
eavouring to wipe away the ignominy and difgrace which 
hey had formerly received. At length the Scots, Anguſianus 


-hgtht 


or hit 
le, th; 
therin 
it bein 
nto th 


uſe Heing ſlain, broke their ranks and ran away. Neither was the 
action y unbloody to the Picts; their king likewiſe and all his va- 
ary ant warriors being flain in that battle: the loſs being in a man- 
fed i er equal on both ſides, occaſioned a peace between them for 
emoveWome thort time. Anguſianus reigned little above one year. 
han th | 


"annict g | 

on th FETHELMACHUS, the thirty-eighth ling. 

zes, h . | 
captMETHELMACHUS was made king, in the room of 
at cal Anguſianus ;\when he had ſcarce reigned two years, he le- 
ito tied an army, and made foul havoc of the Pitts country: as 
ul on as the enemy could meet him, they fought with a great 
made laughter on either ſide. For the main battle of the Pits, 
her biflhey having loſt both their wings, was almoſt all encompaſſed 
and pi ound and taken, yet they died not unrevenged. The king of 
carriMhe Pits, three days after, died of his wounds. The Scots, 
pcopinaking uſe of their victory, having no army at all to with- 


and them, made a great ſpoil all over the Pits country; for 
he Pits, having received fo great a blow, never durſt oppoſe 
hem with their whole force; only they appointed fome fmall 


taggling troops of their enemy; that fo they might not plun- 
ler far from home. In the mean time, one Herguſtus, a craf- 
man, having undertaken the command of the Picts, inaſ- 
uch as he was inferior in force, he applied himſelf to fraud; 
or he ſent two Pics, who, pretending themſelves to be 
vcots, were to kill the king. They, according to their in- 
ructions, treated with a certain muſician about the murder of 
be king: for thoſe ſort of creatures are wont to lodge in the 
bambers of princes and noblemen, to relieve them whilſt a- 
vake, and alſo to procure ſleep: which cuſtom ſtill continues 


arties of their men, in fit time and place, to withſtand the 


* n all the Britiſh iſles, amongſt the old Scots: ſo that on a 
« 10 Faight agreed upon between them, the Pitts were introduced 
VeL, ; | | by | 


n 
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by this minſtrel, and ſo murdered the king as privately as the 
could; yet they could not carry it ſo ſecretly, but that th 
king's attendants were awakened at the hearing of his dyin 
groans ; and fo purſued the authors of the villany ; and wh 
they could fly no farther, the king's officers took the 
(though they threw ſtones at them to defend themſelves fry 
a ſtcep rock), and hurried them back to execution, 


— 


Euczxius, or EvEnus I. the thirty ninih king. 


Ethelmachus being thus ſlain, in the third year of h 
reign, Eugenius, or rather Evenus, the ſon of Fincorm; 
chus ſuceceded him. About that time, Maximus the Rom; 
general, being in hopes to conquer the whole ifland, if 
could deſtroy the Scots and Pitts both, firſt of all he preten 
many favourable reſpects'to the Pitts who were then the wel 
er party; and therefore, by conſequence, more ready to tre: 
With him. Them he filled with vain promiſes, that, if the 
would perſevere in their alliance with the Romans, beſides 
ther innumerable advantages, they ſhould have the Scots lan 
to be divided amongſt them. The Picts were catched wi 
this bait, being blinded by anger, deſirous of revenge, allure 
by promiſes, and regardleſs of future events: hereupon the 
Joined their forces with the Romans, and ſpoiled the Sco 
country. Their firſt fight with them was at Cree, a river 
Galway; the Scots, being few in number, were eaſily ove 
come by a more numerous army, and bcing thus put to fligh 
the Romans purſued them every way without any order, 
being ſure of the victory. In the mean time the Argyle me 
and ſome other forees of the remote parts, who were comin 
up to join with their vanquiſhed friends, fell in good ord 
upon the ſcattered troops of the Romans, and made a gre 
ſlaughter amongſt their encmies. Eugenius gathered up tho 
whom he could recal from flight, and, calling a council « 
war, was adviſed, that ſince his forces were not ſufficient | 
carry on the war, he ſhould return back to Carrick. But 
Maximus was purſuing his victory, word was brought bi! 
that all was in a flame in the inner parts of Britain, I 
Scots were glad of his departure, as being eaſed of a gie 
part of their enemies: and though they were ſcarce able! 
defend their own, yet, between anger and hope, they relc 


on 
ro 
th 


ved, before the ſummer was paſt, to perform ſome gre ny 
exploit againſt their adjacent enemies; and accordingly [1 Mcier 
poured in the remainders of their forces upon the P1UY be 


o 
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they marched, they flew all they met, without diſtinction, 
that th put all about them to fire and ſword. Maximus, though 
1s dying mreatened and ſpoke contumelioully of the Scots, yet be- 
nd whe equally joyful at the deſtruction of both nations, as ſoon 
k thence found an opportunity, marched againſt the Scots, upon 
ves froffrence to revenge the wrongs done by them to the Pitts, 

je Scots, on the other ſide, being now to fight, not for glo- 
empire, or booty, but, for their country, fortune, lives, 
| whatſoever elſe is near and dear to men, drew forth all 
it were able to bear arms; and not the men only, but 
men alſo, (according to the cuſtom of the nation), prepared 
mſelves for their laſt encounter, and pitched their tents not 
from the river Down, and near their enemies camp. Both 
nies being ſet in order of battle, firſt of all, the auxiliaries 
upon the Scots, where ſome fighting in hope, athers inci- 
by deſpair, there was a very ſharp, though ſhort, encoun- 
; the Pits and Britons were repulſed with great loſs, and 


y as the 


r of h 
ncorm; 

Roma 
5 
pretend 
je weal 


to tree been certainly wholly routed and put to flight, if ſeaſonable 
if tief had not come to them from the Romans. But Maximus 
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ming on his legions, the Scots being inferior in number, in 
nature of arms, and in their military diſcipline, were dri 
back and almoſt quite ruined. King Eugenius himſelf fell 
this fight, as not being willing to ſurvive his ſoldiers; and 
 preateſt part of his nobles fell with him, as loth to forſake 
ir king. Maximus, having obtained this great victory ſoons 
tan he hoped, and ſcarce finding any on whom he might 
tak his hatred, mercifully returned to his former cle- 
ey; for marching over many provinces of the Scots, he 
k thoſe that yielded themſelves to mercy, and cauſed 
m to till the land; withal adding his commands, that 
y ſhould be contented with their own, and not be offen- 
eto their neighbours. The Picts taking this his cle- 
ncy in evil part, alledged, that the Romans and their al- 
5 would never obtain a firm, ſolid peace, as long as the 
lon of the Scots, which were always unquiet, and took 
opportunities to plunder, remained alive ; adding far- 
„ that Britain would never be ſecure, whilſt any of 
t Scottiſh blood remained in it: that they were like 
1 beaſts, who would be ſweetened by no offices of 
„ nor would they be quiet, though they received ne- 
to many loſſes; ſo that there would be no end of war, 
the whole nation was extinguiched. Maximus replied 
ny things, in bar to ſuch ſeverities, as, that it was the 
ent cuſtom of the Romans, if they overcame any nation, 
Pic be ſo far from extirpating them, that they made _ 
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diſcourſe which he made, not fo much out of any aff 


ing it extremely hazardous to the Roman province, ift 


Teattering themſelves, amongſt a country almoſt wholly « 
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of them denizons of their city: that th&ugh they had ad 
moſt «conquered the whole world, yet never any peojfifeir 
or nation were wholly eradicated by them: that he hi 
ſelf, having flain their king, with the flower of his aria 
had ſo quelled them, that now they were no longer to Wn 
feared, but rather pitied by their enemies. He farther on 
ec, that his hatred againſt the Scots was as great as the 
ut if they conſidered the matter well, it would be a m 
more joyful ſpectacle, to behold the miſeries of them livi 
than the bloody graves of the ſlain; nay, that it was a m 
grievous puniſhment to live a dying life, than, by once dyi 
to put an end to all miſeries. This was the ſum oft 


tion to the. Scots, as out of an abomination of the Pi 
cruelty. Moreover, he had an eye to the future, as jut 


forces of the Picks, upon the extirpation of the Scots, (ho 
be doubled. But the Pics did fo ply him with complain 
ſupplications and gifts, that at length they obtained an ed 
from him, that all the Scots ſhould depart out of Britt 
by a certain day, and the man that was found there aft 
the time limited, ſhould: be put to death, Their count 
was divided betwixt the Picts and Britains. Thus the 
viving Scots, as every man's fortune led him, were ſcatter 
over Ireland, the Abudz iſlands, through Scandia, and t 
Cimbric Cherſoneſus, and were in all places kindly reccir 
by the inhabitants, But the Pits, though they made 
blic profeſſion of the Chriſtian religion, yet could not! 
bear committing injuries againſt the prieſts and mon 
which, in that age, were held in great veneration. \ 
that thoſe poor eccleſiaſtics were diſperſed into all t 
countries round about, and many of them came into le 
lumbkill, one of the Abudæ iſlands, where, being gathered! 
gether in a monaſtery, they tranſmitted an high opinion 
their picty and holineſs to poſterity. The reſt of the Sc 
being thus aſflifted by wars, exiled from their count: 
and in deſpair of returning *thither again; the inhabit! 
of the Abudæ ifles, being of a fierce and unquict natvt 
idle, poor, abounding in men, yet wanting  neceſſurl 
thought that they ought to attempt ſomething ef themlelr: 
and fo gathering a navy of birlins, and ſmall ſhips togeibe 
under Gilio their commander, they landed in the county 
Argyle. Having made their deſcent there, and diſperſing u 


ſt:Late of inhabitants, to fetch in- booty, they were Circ 
vented by the Picts, who were ſent to aſſiit the inhabit? 
| Pg, 8 
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had Ind placed in garriſon there; and their retreat to their ſhips 
y peofffeing cut off, were all ſlain to a man. Their whole na- 
he hi was taken, and reſerved for ſervice againſt the iſlanders, 
is au ad not long after, they who fled to Ireland, partly out of 
er to membrance of their ancient alliance, and partly out of 
ther Fonmiſcration of. their fortune, eaſily incited a nation, na- 
s theinWrally inclined to war and plunder, to afford them aid to 
2 a muſiEkcover their country and ancient patrimony. Ten thou- 
n lind auxiliaries were allowed them, who landing in that 
a mart of Scotland, which is oppoſite to Ireland, ſtruck a great 
e dyuſWcrror into the people all the country over. Being encou- 
1 of tied by their firſt happy ſucceſs, when they were conſulting 
1y afWow to carry on the war, the Albion Scots, well knowing 
he Pie ſtrength of the Romans, and how much they exceeded 
as juWtber nations in their fill as to military affairs, perſuaded 
e, if em ro be contented with their preſent victory, and to re- 
, ſhow home with their booty, and not ſtay till the whole of 
mplainritain was gathered together, to aſſault them. And ſince 
an ede forces of all Ireland, if they had been there, could not 
* BricWpithitand the Roman army, which, by its conduct and va- 
ere ai ur, had almoſt ſubdued the univerſe; therefore, they were 
count deal with them, not by open force, but by ſubtlety. 
the hat they were to watch opportunities, and ſince they could 
ſcatterF9t match their enemies in number, force, or military ſkill, 
and iat therefore they ſhould tire them out with toil and 
reccinWour. And that this was the only method of rightly ma- 
nade aging the war with them. The Iriſh Scots on the other 
not de, blamed thoſe of Albium, whoſe former valour was now 
monk languid, that, though they were the offspring of thoſe, 
n. o had almoſt overthrown whole armies of the Romans, yet 
all ould not now look them in the face; nay, there were ſome 
nto If the Albine-Scots themſelves of the ſame opinion, alledging, 
ered at this method of war, propounded by their countrycaen, 
nion as very vain and frivolous, ſerving only to gall the ene- 
he ScoÞey, but not to recover their own country; and that therefore 
ountriMiey ought to follow their good fortune, and not to think of 
1abitaWeturning, till ſhe made way for them. ' And, if they would 
; nat thus, then no doubt but God (who had bleſſed them 
ce fſanWith ſuch proſperous beginnings) would bleſs their arms, ſo 
mſelres to leſſen the power of the engmy, either by raiſing up 
oget1aFew rumualts amongſt the Britains, or by calling off the Ro- 
unty Wan legions to a war nearer home. That the occaſion now 
ſing Mffered, was not to be neglected, leſt hereafter it might be 
oh ought for in vain. This opinion prevailed, and ſo they joy- 
circWully returned to their prey. Thus, whilſt in hopes to reco- 
abir20 cr what they had loſt, they indulged their own will, Fae 
4 218 er 
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he gave it out himſelf), that all Britain was partly overcom 
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ther raſhly than prudently, being immediately overpowere 
by greater forces, they loſt the beſt part of their men. Th 
laughter being made known in Ireland, cut off all hoy 
of return from the Scots, and made the Iriſh fear, |: 
they alſo ſhould not retain their liberty long; ſo th 
after many conſultations, they could find no way more a 
viſable, than that the Iriſh Scots ſhould ſend ambaſſadors int 
Britain, to make peace with the Romans, upon the beſt co 
ditions they could procure. Upon their arrival, Maxim 
firſt of all ſeverely rebuked them, for that, without any pr 
vocation, they had cauſeleſly excited the Roman arms again 
them. The ambaſſadors, in excuſe, laid the blame on th 
rude rabble, and ſo they obtained pardon. The peace v. 
made on theſe conditions, That the Hibernians, after th: 
day, ſhould never entertain, or ſhelter, any enemies of th 
Romans; that they ſhould forbear to offer any injury to the 
allies; and that they ſhould manage their government with 
friendly reſpe& to the Romans. The Hibernians, havin 
thus obtained better terms than they expected, returned jo 
fully home. That which inclined Maximus to make this ea 
pacification, was, not his fear of the Hibernians, (for he di 
not much value all the diſturbance they could give him 
but becauſe his mind being intent upon hopes of greate 
matters, he was willing to leave all Britain not only quit 
and free from war, but alſo affectionate and under an od 
gation to him. For, when he perceived, after the defeat an 
ſlaughter of ſo many of their armies, that the forces of tl 
Roman empire were ſhattered and weakened by their ch 
wars; and that the emperors: were not made by the ſenat 
and people, but by military election and favour; conſide 


ing alſo, that he had conquered Britain, (which none eie 


did before him), and thereby had got great fame by his m 
litary exploits, and had an army (for the number of | 
ſtrong enough; in this poſture of affairs he determined, | 
fortune offered him an opportunity to ſeize on the elf 


pire, not to be wanting to ſo glorious an occaſion. Prompt 


ed by this hope, he treated his ſoldiers with great affabl 
ty, and beſtowed on them many gifts; he took advice in! 
his important affairs, of the nobleſt of the Britains, he 14 
cruited bis army with Pics ſoldiers, and committed fever 


garriſons, in divers places, to be kept by them. The land 
of the Scots he divided betwixt them and the Britons. I 


the Pitts he left their ancient poſſeſſions free; only he ext 
ed a ſmall tribute from the remoteſt corner of the Scott! 
kingdom, which he had given to them as a teſtimony, (for 
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| partly ſettled on conditions of peace, by him. And by 
eſe artifices, he ſtrangely won the affections of the com- 
on ſoldiers: ſo that all things being in readineſs, accord- 
g to his conceived hope, he aſſumed the imperial dignity, 
if he had been compelled ſo to do by his ſoldiers. After 
n, Conſtantine was choſen general by the Britains, being 
commended only upon the account of his name; for other- 
iſe he was but a common ſoldier at firſt. He being alſo 
in, Gratian, a perſon deſcended of Britiſh, blood, ruled o- 
r the iſland. But Maximus being killed in, Italy, and Gra- 
n in Britain, Victorinus was ſent from Rome to rule Britain, 
lieutenant. He pretending to enlarge the empire during 
adminiſtration, commanded the Pitts, who were reduced 
to the form of a province, to uſe the Roman laws, de- 
uncing a great penalty to thoſe who ſhould dare to do o- 
erwiſe : and whereas Herguſtus their king died whilſt theſe 
ings were in agitation; he forbad them to chuſe another 
nz, or ſct up any other magiſtrate, but what was ſent them 
om Rome. This the Pitts looked upon as a mere llave- 
Whereupon they begun, though too late, and to no pur- 
ſe, to reſent it, and complain they had been baſely and un- 
orthily betrayed by a nation allied to them, and in amity 
ith them; and though ſometimes they were at odds, yet 
ey were partakers with them of all hazards, againſt a fo- 
ion enemy: ſo that now they ſuffered according to their 
emerits, who had deprived themſelves not only of all aids, 
it of all mercy and pity alſo. For now who would be for- 


for their calamity, who called to mind, to what miferies 


d neceſſities they had reduced their ancient friends? And 
at the oracle was applicable here, which foretold, © That the 
Picts in time ſhould be extirpated by the Scots.” So that now 
ley were puryſhed for betraying the Scots: nay, their own 
niſhment was the greater of the two, in regard baniſnment 
more tolerable than ſervitude. For baniſhed men are free, 
t their fortune be what it will; but they themſelves were 
ded with the bittereſt of all evils, which were ſo much more 
tolerable, becauſe they fell into them by their own demerit. 
ut that they might have one to reſort to, and procure a 
wlic conſultation, for the remedying of theſe calamities, 
ey create Durſtus, the ſon of Herguſtus, king. The nobles 


ing aſſembled about him, to provide a remedy for their mi- 


mes; their complaints expreſſed the ſeverity of their bonc- 
ge. They alledged, that they were now not in an ima» 


nary, but a real ſlavery: that they were ſhut up within - 

e wall of Severus, as wild beaſts, ſeparated from all hr- 

un commerce; and that all their ſoldiery, under the ſplendid 
| name 


they would not ſuffer them, by whom God might have be 
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name of war, were indeed drawn out for the ſhamb| 
That, beſides the hatred of their neighbouring nations, d. 
were bitterly reproached by the monks too, who cried o 
that God juſtly deſpiſed and rejected their prayers, who had 
cruelly perſecuted his miniſters, though they were their þ 
thren, and of the ſame religion with themſelves, in ti 


appeaſed or ſupplicated, to live in the ſame country v 
them: theſe things did grievouſly pinch their conſcience 
ſo that, adverſity infuſing ſome ſparks of religion into the 
minds, and alſo ſome eaſe from their miſeries being obti 
ed, they at laſt pitched upon this, as the only way to re 
ver their liberty: that after they had reconciled themſelr 
to the Scots, they would alſo endeavour to appeaſe the vn 
of God, who was an enemy to them for their perfidiouſne 
In purſuance of this good reſolution, underſtanding th 
young Ferguſius, of the blood royal, was in exile in Scandi 
they thought, if he were recalled, that the reſt alſo might 
induced, by his authority, to return. To effect which the 
ſent an embaſly to him, but ſecretly, for fear of the R 
mans, to ſound his inclination, as to his return into his 01 
country. | 4 
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F T E R Eugenius was ſlain by the Romatis, as hath been 1 
related before, and all the Scots baniſhed from-their 
country, the king's brother, whether Echadtus, or 
Ethodius, is uncertain, for fear of the treachery of W 
: Pits, and alſo di ffident of his own affairs, hired ſhip- WW. 
ng, and committed himſelf to the winds; and to fortune 'i 


. | ſo ſailed into Scandia, together with his ſon Erthus, and | 
nephew Ferguſius. As foon as he arrived there, and came "0 
court, the king of the country, being informed who he 
5, from whence he came, and what adverſe fortune he we 
( met withal; his language, and alſo his habit and mien 1 
an procuring credit to his allegation, he was admitted into 4 
r familiarity with him. Ferguſius living there, till he _þ* 
ew up to be a man, (his father and grandfather being ur 

T HIN, he addicted himſelf wholly to military ſtudies; at W 
ich time many expeditions were made by the united for- 1 
of the North, againſt the Roman empire. Some of the 1 
ſees fell upon Hungary, ſome upon Gallia; and Ferguſius, | } 
h out of his love to arms, and his hatred to the Romans, 1 
lowed the Franks, in their war againſt the Gauls: but that i. 
edition proved not very proſperous, ſo that he returned 1 


o Scandia with greater glory, than ſuceeſs: and when 
name began to be famous, not only there, but alſo a. | 
Vo. I. 1 mongtt 4 


cans, who did ſeverally make inroads upon them, each from 


foreign enemy to invade them. This was the chief occal 
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mongſt the neighbouring nations, his renown reaching to! 
Scots and Picts, the Scots were in miohty hopes of recover 
their own country again, and the Picts in full expe ctation 
obtaining their ancient liberty; if, laying aſide their old g 
ges, they ſhould chuſe him general, and try their fortune 
gainſt the Romans. And indeed at that time the affair 
the Romans were brought to ſo low an ebb, by reaſon of: 
ſucceſſes of the neighbouring nations againſt them, that t 
condition was bait enough to excite od enemies to reve 
the former injuries they had received from them. For i 
emperors, beſides their being weakened. by civil wars, we 
ſo vexcd on every ſide by the Gauls, Vandals, Franks, and 4. 


own coaſt, that, omitting the care of foreign affairs, 
called back their armies into Italy, to defend Rome itſelf, 
ſeat of their empire. In the midſt of theſe commotio 
they, who commanded'the Britiſh legions, eſteeming the | 
man affairs as deſperate, ſtudied each their own advantag 
and ſeverally to eſtabliſh their diſtin& tyrannies. Neither ue 
they content to vex the iſlanders. with all kind of cruelty; 
avarice, but they alſo haraſſed one another by mutual inc 
ſions. Thus the number of the legionary ſoldiers daily 
creaſed, and the hatred of the provincials againſt them 
creaſed: ſo that all Britain would have certainly rebelled 
their power had been but equal to their will. But that, 
bove all their other miſeries, was molt prejudicial to the! 
tains, which the emperor Conſtantine, the laſt general oft 
Roman army there, cauſed them to endure; for, when he 
made empcror, he withdrew not only the Roman army, | 
even the Britiſh ſoldiers too; and fo left the whole iſland: 
armed, and expoſed 1o all violence, if they had had 


which mightily haſtened the combination of the Scots, W 
affairs ſtood in this poſture, fecret meſſengers were diſpat 
ed between the Scots and the Picts; and they ſtruck up a pet 
immediately. Then they both ſent ambaſſadors to call be 
Ferguſius, to take upon him the kingly government, 25 
ſcendipg to him from his anceſtors. Ferguſius, being a f 
tary man, defirous of honour, and beſides, not ſo 

pleaſed with his preſent ſtate of life, but encouraged n 
the hopes of a better, eaſily accepted the germs. Mähen 
return was noiſed abroad, many of the exiled Scots, na) 
veral of the Danes too, his acquaintance and fellow-fold! 
beivg*animated with the ſame hopes, accompanied him hon 
they all landed in Argyle. Thither all thoſe exiles who %! 
in Ireland, and the circumjacent iflands, having had notice 4 
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n beforehand of his coming, reſorted ſpeedily to him; and 
y alſo'drew along with them a conſiderable number of their 
ns and relations, and ſeveral young ſoldiers too, who were 
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FERGUSIUS Il. the fortieth king. 


Eronſius having got theſe forces together, was created the 
fortieth king of Scotland, being inaugurated according to 

manner of the country. The black book of Paiſley caſts. 
return on the ſixth year of Honotius and Arcadius, empe- 
; others, upon the eighth of their reign, that is, accord- 
o the account of Marianus Scotus, 403, according to 
ccius, 404 years, after the incarnation of Chriſt; and a- 
27 years after the death of his grandfather Eugenius. 
ey who contend out of Bede, that this was the firſt coming 


g the Nine Scots into Britain, may be convinced of a manifeſt un- 
vant, by his very hiſfty. When the aſſembly: of the eſtates 


ther we 
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 Mlolved, Ferguſius being born and bred to feats of war 
arms, judging it convenient to wake uſe of the favourable- 
© of fortune, and the forwardneſs of his men; and withal 
ning to prevent the report of his coming, demoliſhed all 


them neighbouring gariſons, having not ſoldiers enough to keep. 
belled, Wn ; and having recovered his own kingdom, as ſoon as the 
t tha Won of the year would permit, he prepared for an expedi- 
) the againſt his enemy. In the mean. time the Britons were 


al of Whded into two factions : ſome of them deſirous of liberty,. 


n be i weary of a foreign yoke, were glad of their arrival; others 
*. ferred their preſent ſettlement, though attended with fo 
iſland 


ny and great inconveniencies, before an uncertain liberty, 


had WY certain war. And therefore, out of fear of the dan- 
* occal hanging over their heads; and withal, being conſcious of, 
. Vir own weakneſs, they agreed upon a double, embaſly, one 
CiſpaWihe Pits, another to the Romans: that to the Pitts was 
P 2 Pfadviſe them not to deſert their old allies the Romans and 
call 19Wtons, nor to take part with their ancient enemies; wha 
nt, © We a company of poor, hopeleſs, and deſpicable creatures. 
ng 2 ey farther ſent them admonitions, promiſes, and, in caſe, 
ſo non-· compliance, grievous threatenings from the Romans, 
ged m with their whole united forces they could never 


ſtand ; much leſs could they now cope with them, ſince 
of them was exhauſted by draughts and detachments 
Wdiers, and the other worn out with all manner of miſe» 
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The minutes of their inſtructions to their ambaſſadors 
Rome, were theſe, that they ſhould furniſh them with aids 
time, whilſt there was any thing left to defend againſt the ry 
of a cruel enemy; which if they would do, then Britain v 
ſtill remain firm under their obedience; if not, it were bent 
for them to leave their country, than to endure a ferviiud 
worſe than death, under ſavage nations. Accordingly the | 
mans, though preſſed cloſe by wars on every fide, yet ſent u 
legion out of Gaul to defend their province, but with a con 
mand to return as ſoon as they had ſettled matters. The 
tons having received thoſe auxiliaries, did fuddenly aſſault 
plundering troops of their enemies, who were careleſsiy iy 
gling vp and down, and repulſed them with great ſlaughter, 

The confederate kings having a well-diſciplined and re 
Jar army, came to the wall of Severus, and meeting their 
nemies by the river Carron, a bloody battle -was fought | 
tween them, Great ſlaughter was made on both ſides, di 
the victory fell to the Romans; who being in a little time 
return into Gallia, were content only to have driven back th 
enemies, and to repair the wall of Severus, which in m 
places was demoliſhed: when they had done this, and h 
garriſoned it with Britons, they departed. The contederi 
Kings, though they were ſuperior to their enemies, in 
king ſwift marches, and enduring of hardſhips; yet, being! 
ferior in number and force, reſolved not to fight any ms 
pitched battles, but rather to weary their enemies, by | 

ent inroads, and not to put all to a venture in one fy 
ſince they had not as yet ſufficient forces for ſuch a gene 
engagement. But when they heard that the Romans ve 
returned out of Britain, they altered their reſolutions, al 
gathering all their troops together, they demoliſhed the v 
of Seyerns, which was ſlightly repaired, only by the hands 
ſoldiers, and but negligently guarded by the Britons. Hal 
got by this means a larger ſpace to forage in, they made! 
country beyond the wall (which they were not able to bet 
for want of men) uſeleſs to the Britons, for many miles. 
is reported that one Graham was the principal man in de 
liſhing that fortification; who, tranſporting his ſoldiers 
ſhips, landed beyond the wall, and flew the guards upo 
ſurprize, and ſo made a paſſage for his men. It is not e 
rain among writers, whether this Graham was a Scot or! 
ton; but moſt think that he' was a Briton, deſcended of! 
Fulgentian line, a prime and noble family in that nation; 
alſo that he was the father-in-law of king Ferguſius: | 
moſt inclined to be of this laſt opinion. The wall then! 


ing thus razed, the Scots and Pitts committed moſt _ 
> f OE | cruel 
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elties and outrages upon the Britens, without diſtinction of 
or ſex: for (as matters then ſtood) the Britons were weak, 
unaccuſtomed to war; ſo that they ſent a lamentable em- 
ſy to Rome, complaining of the unſpeakable calamities 
ey endured, and with great humility and earneſtneſs ſupplica- 
g for aid; farther alledging, that if they were not moved at 
e deſtruction of the Britons, and the loſs of a province, 
tely ſo ſplendid), yet it became the Romans to maintain 
tir own dignity, leſt their names ſhould grow contemptible 
ongſt thoſe barbarous nations. Accordingly another legion 
s again ſent for their relief, who coming (as Bede ſays) in 


165 


tumn, a ſeaſon of the year when they were unexpected, 


ade great ſlaughter of their enemies. The confederate kings 
thered what force they could together, to beat them back; 
!, being encouraged by their fucceſs in former times, and 
ſo by the friendſhip and alliance of Dionethus, a Briton, 
ey made approaches toward the enemy. This Dionethus 
3s well deſcended in his own country, but always an adviſer 
F his countrymen to ſhake off the Roman yoke; and then e- 
cially, when ſo fair an opportunity was offered, and the 
hole ſtrength of the empire was engaged in other wars, 
hich made him ſuſpected by his own men as an affecter of no- 
ty, was hated by the Romans, but a friend to the Scots 
d Picts; who underſtanding that the deſign of the Romans 
as firſt to deſtroy Dionethus, as an enemy near at hand, and 
their very bowels; to obviate their purpoſe, they made 
eat marches towards them; and joining their forces with 
hoſe of Dionethus, began a ſharp encounter with the Ro- 
ans; who, ſurrounded by numbers, both in front and rear, 
cre put to flight. When the ranks of the legionary ſoldiers 
fre thus broken, and gave ground, the confederate kings 
ing too eager in the purſuit, fell amongſt the reſerve of the 
domans, who ſtood in good order, and were repulſed by them 
th great ſlaughter: ſo that if the Romans, conſcious of the 
eakneſs of their numbers, had not forborn any farther 
urſuit, their enemies had doubtleſs received a mighty over- 
row that day; but becauſe the loſs of ſome ſoldiers in but a 
mall army was too ſenſibly felt, therefore they rejoiced the 
ls on account of the victory. 
Maximianus (fo our writers call him, who commanded the 
oman legion) being diſmayed at this check, retired into the 
dſt of his province, and the kings returned each to his own 
ominion. Then it was that Dionethus- took the ſupreme 


ithoriry upon him, he clothed himſelf in purple after the 
nenncr of the Romans, and carried himſelf as king of the- 
Britons, 
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Britons. When the Romans underſtood that their enemit 
were diſperſed, they gathered what force they could together 
and increaſed them with Britiſh auxiliaries, and ſo marched ; 
gainſt Dionethus, who infeſted the provinces adjoining t 
him; for they thought to ſubdue him, from whom their da 
ger was neareſt, before his allies could come to his relief: by 
the three kings united their forces ſooner than the Roman 
imagined, and joining all their forces together, they encoun 
ged their ſoldiers as well as they could, and without del: 


drew out their armies in a line of battle. The Roman gener ö 
placed the Britons in the front, and the Romans in the te 
ſerves: it was a very ſharp fight, and the front giving ground, 
Maximianus brought on his legion, and ſtopt the Britons ju 

ready to run; and then ſending about ſome troops to fall a" 
the rear, ſome brigades of Scots, being encompaſſed by then * 


drew themſelves into a circle, where they bravely defended 
themlelygs till the greateſt part of their enemy's army falling 
upon them, tl ey were every man flain ; yet their loſs gave oppꝗ , 
tunity to the reſt to eſcape. . There fell in that fight Fer, | 
king of the Scots, and Durſtvs king of the Pitts ; Dionethuſß,ß,ñ 
being wounded, was with great difficulty carried off to ,, 
ſea, and in a ſkiff returned home. This victory ſtruck ſuch i" | 
terror into all the conquered, that it refreſhed the memory oi *' 


8 n 
T 


E ancient times, inſomuch that many conſulted whither to . 
; take themſelves for their place of exile. Ferguſius died when '** 
he had reigned ſixteen years, a man of an heroic ſpirit, ande 

who may deſervedly be called the ſecond founder of the Sco- , 

LE 


tiſh kingdom; nay (perhaps) he may be ſaid to exceed the fo. 
mer Ferguſius in this, that he came into a country almoſt naked 
and empty, by the conceſſion of the Picts; neither had he tie 
unconquered forces of the Romans to deal with, but the 5. 
tons; who, though ſomewhat (but not much) ſuperior to de. 
Scots in accoutrements and proviſions for war, were howerer Bp © 
far inferior to them in enduring the hardſhips of the field. Bit 


this latter Ferguſius, when almoſt all the Scots were flain who 
were able to bear arms, being brought up in a foreign count, 
| n nu 


and after the twenty-ſeventh year of his baniſhment from bi 


N own, being ſent for as an unknown king, by thoſe ſubjects who 
E were as unknown to him, marched with a mixed army, collefted 
: out of ſeveral nations, againitthe Britons, who were at that time 
E aſſiſted by the forces of the Romans; ſo that if the divine prove 
a dence had not manifeſtly favoured his deſigns, he might ſeem io 


have undertaken a very temerarious attempt, and bordering vp 
on madneſs itſelf. He left three ſons behind him, very you's 


children, Eugenius, Dongardus, and Conſtantius; Graham, their 
| | grandfather 
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mndfather by the mother's' ſide, was by univerſal conſent 
pointed guardian over them, and in the mean time, till they 
ame to be of age, he was to manage the government as re- 
ent. He was a perſon of that virtuous temper, that even in 
he moſt turbulent times, and amidſt a moſt fierce nation, 
ho were not always obedient, no not to kings of their own 
ation, yet there happened no civil diſſenſions at home in = 
ime, though he himſelf was a [a foreigner. 


* 


EuGENIUS, or F vENUSII. the forty-forſt king. 


ais, or Evenus II. the eldeſt fon of Ferguſius, 
ad the name of king, but the power was in the hands 
pt (;12ham 3 he cauſed a muſter to be made of the ſoldiers all 
wer thi land; and when he found that his militia was weak- 
ned by former fights, beyond. what he thought, he ſaw that 
othing then was to be done, and fo ceaſed from making any 
es zt the Roman legion having relieved their allies, 
4, a2 they were commanded, being about to return into the 
ontinent, ſpoiled all their enemies country within the wall 


h 4 Tr 0.1 tu the Britons, but they kept the plunder and bo 
, Ma ente ives. $5 that the remaining Scots "and Pics, who ſur- 
be vcd 1 ir Late 1015, were again ſhut up between the two firths 


'the fea, Matters being brought to this paſs, the Romans de- 
heed the Britons, with how-great and ſtrong armies they 
we beet, who had conſpited to deſtroy the Roman name 
ad en: pie; {fo that they were not able to take ſo much pain, 


dc 1 bo it 5s great expence to maintain places ſo far off.; and 
he Wore fone they aivifed the Britons not to expect any. more aids 
oem for the futore. But they -adviſed them ratf er to 
bee arms themicjves, and to gure themfelves to undergo 
ver it pains and hazards; and, if they had offended before, 
ut oth fuinets, to beoin ind make amends now by in- 
bo, and bardinefs, and not permit themſelves to grow fo 


pb to their enemies, (to whom they were ſuperier 
u number and tor ces), a3 to ſuifer them to drive away year- 
j bootics from their coun try, as if they had only gone a- 
road lik a pack of hunters for their prey And the Romans 
themſelves, that they might do them a laſting good that might 
de of great (crvice-to them in future times, did undertake a 
great and memorable work for them. For they gathered to- 


p- ether a huge com any, of work neu out of their whole pro- 
ug ince, (the Romurs and Britons both vying who ſhould be for- 
Jl wadeſt), and juſt i that place where the trench or graft.was 
ct 2 by Severus, thirty miles lopg, there they built a wall 


Sever rus, ard flew the inhabitants; it is true, they reſtored 
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ging work for their provincials, before their departure 
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of ſtone eight foot broad, and twelve high; they diſtinguich 
it by caſtles, ſome of which repreſented ſmall towns, 

was finiſhed and bounded on the weſt by a place now al, 
Kirkpatrick, and on the caſt it began from the monaſtery 
Aberkernic, as Bede affirms; in which country, about « 
hundred and twenty years ſince, there was a ſtrong call 
of the Douglaſſes called Abercorn, but no ſign of any mon 
ſtery at all. Moreover, leſt their enemies ſhould make 
deſcent by ſhips into places beyond: the wall, (as, in thi 
memory, they had formerly done), they ſet up many be 
cons or watch towers on the higher grounds along ti 
ſhore, from whence there was a large proſpect into the ſz 
and, where it was convenicnt, they appointed garriſon 
but conſiſting of ſuch cowardly and effeminate fellows, th 
they could not endure ſo much as to fee the face of an, at 
ed enemy. The Roman legion did this beneficial and ob 


Withal, vehemently exhorting them to defend their of ver 
country, with their own arms: for they muſt never mot e: 
hope for aſſiſtance from the Romans, whoſe affairs vad ab: 
now brought to that exigence, that they could no long brian 
help their allies, eſpecially thoſe that were ſo far remutrabar 
When the Scots and Pitts: underſtood for certain, by thajWnong 
ſpies, that the Romans were departed, and would return ij thi 
more; they aſſaulted the wall with all their might, Mmes, 
much more eagerly than before; and did not only caſt doe mc 
their oppoſers, by hurling; darts at them, but alſo pullaWrcigr 
them down headlong from the top of the wall with cranpyliht to 
irons, as Bede calls them; which were, as I underſtau i the! 
crooked iron inſtruments, or hooks, faſtened on the tops eauſ 
long poles; ſo that the upper fortification being thus mia. 
deſtitute of its defenders, they applied their engines, and e rath 
ſtroyed the foundations too; and thus an entrance and pa bonte 
ſage being made, they inforced their affrighted enemies f the 
leave their habitations and dwellings, and to fly away cb, 
ſafety where. ever they could find it. For the Scots ant mute 
Picts were fo eagerly bent on revenge, that their enemiW evi 
had good reaſon to think all their former calamities 19 L 
lerable, in reſpect to thoſe they were now forced to endu ces 
Afterwards the aſſailants, rather wearied than ſatisfied vin 2 | 
the miſeries of their enemies, returned home, and began Y ju 
Jaſt to bethink themſelves, that they had not ſo much tas cat 
away the goods of their enemies, as they had waſted a led 
ſpoiled what would have been the rewards of their vid!) f bar 
They convened an aſſembly of the eſtates, where it was do purde 
bated amongſt them, how ſo great a victory might be im * 
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wed; nd their firft reſolution was, to fill thoſe lands 
ich they: had taken from the enemy, with freih colonies, 
cal the procreation of a new progeny. This counſel ſeemed 
17 GW more wholeſome and advifeable, becauſe of the abundance 
t coWratiant, but indigent officers and foldiers, who had not 
om enough to live in their old habitations. This turn of 
pſperity being ſignified to the neighbouring nations, encou- 
zel not only the Scortiſh exiles, but a great company of 
angers too, who lived but poorly at home, to flock in, 
t)a prey; for they ſuppoled, that a man of that ſpirit 
d conduct as Graham was, would never lay down arms 
be had brought the whole ifland of Britain under his ſub- 
Con ; but there they were miſtaken ; for he, having run ſo 
any hazards, was more inclinable to peace, with honour 
8d glory, than to riſque his prefent certain felicity, by throw-. 
g himſelf into uncertain dangers. And therefore he made 
trace with the Britons, who were not only willing to, but al- 
ood very carneſtly deſirous of the fame. The terms were, 
not each people ſhould be contented with their own bounds, 
d abſtain from wrong and violence towards one another 
drian's wall was the barrier. After this peace was made, 1. 
rabam divided the lands not only among the Scots, but al fo | 
ong thoſe outlandiſh men who had followed his enſigns. 
y this means almoſt all the provinces were- called by new 
ames, becaufe the perſons that peopled them were men, for 
e moſt part, born in baniſhment abroad, and the reſt perfect 
reigiers. Galway, 4 county next to Ireland, falling by 
np: to the Iriſh, is thought to ſhave got its name, ſo famed 
ne their own country, from them. Caithneſs was fo called, 
eauſe it was mountainous. Roſs, becauſe it was a penin- 
089” 2 Buchan, becauſe it paid great tribute out of oxen. 
aP-rathboggy, Nairn, Strathnavern, Lochſpey, Strathearn, and 
i bonteith, took their reſpective names from ſeveral rivers 
the ſame appellation. Lochabyr was fo called from a 
och, or rather bay of the fea. Many of the provinces 
a uate on this fide the Forth, as Lenox, Clydeſdale, Tweedale, - 
WF cviotdale, Liddifdale, Eſkdale, Euſdale, Nithifdale, Annandale, 
8% Douglaſlate, had their ſurnames from - rivers. Many 
ces retained their ancient names, and fome had theirs on- 
i a little changed. Afterwards, to the end that he might 
an) juſt laws bridle lic:ntiouſneſs, which was grown to a 
eat height by the long continuance of wars; he fir ſt re- 
illed the monks and tcachers of the Chriſtian religion, out 
„kbanimment to their own homes; and, left they migbt be 
o ordenſome to an” indigent people, he ordained, that they 
ond have an yearly income out of the fruits of the earth; 
vor. I. | which, 
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or elſe to turn their courſe of plunder from their enemit 
upon their own countrymen: fo that a war at home vgs 
moſt like to be the conſequence of their having made pen 
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rendered themſelves into their enemies hands. At laſt, tho 


war: Graham, being his grandfather by the mother's ſide, at 


the contrary faction, who were then more powerful, and! 


cCivilities had formerly paſſed. After his death Eugen 
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which, though it was ſmall, (as thoſe times were), was hoy 
ever deemed a handſome competency ; ſuch was the mod: 
and temperance of the men. He placed garriſons in f 
moſt convenient paſſages, to prevent all ſudden incurſions 
the enemy; he repaired places that were-demoliſhed, and ered 
ed new. The fury of war being thus extinguiſhed throug baſ 
the whole iſland, though the Britons being ſaved, as it wed" Bt 
out of a dangerous tempeſt, did enjoy the ſweets of 1 
blic peace; yet it was doubtful whether war or peace did theM*® * 


book 
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moſt milchief.. For when their cities were razed, their villay f 0. 

burnt, their cattle driven away, and all their inftruments MM 2 

| bufbandry loft; they who ſurvived this cruelty *of their en 5 
oui 


mics, were forced to keep the ſclves from ſtarving by huntin my 
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abroad. Neither were they the only perpetual enemies 
foreigners: for though they abſtained from open wars, yt 
every now and then they ſpoiled the countries contiguous! 
them; particularly a party of the Iriſh, encouraged with the hope 
of booty, vexed the poor people, who were already miſerab 
enough diſtreſſed with their invaſions by fea. Their laſt calan 
ty, and the worſt of all, was a famine ; which did fo break th 
ſpirit of that fierce people, that many of them voluntarily 


few of them that remained, lurking in caves and dens, ve 


neceflitated to come abroad, and to ſcatter the wandering trooi®* © 
of the plundefers; they alſo drove the Irifh back to lea, a ſb 


forced them to depart from Albium. That miſchief wasn 


ſooner removed, but a calamity nearer hand, began to pre ould 


upon them. The Scots and Picts, their eternal enemies, wil” © 
not contented to drive preys from them by ſtealth, but watch * 
ed an opportunity to attempt higher matters. For Eugeninif 3 
the ſon of Fergus, who till that time had Jain ſtill, under i. 
| tutorage of another; his ſtrength being increaſed by a lo = 
peace; and much augmented by a young liſt of ſoldiers flock — 


ing in to him, deſired to ſhew himſelf; and be ſides the weil 


neſs of the Britons, there happened likewiſe a private cauſec hich 


robat 


nobly deſcended (as I ſpoke before) in his on country, wi b 
of that faction which were de ſirous to free themſelves fron = ; 
Roman flavery: This was the eauſe he was baniſhed = 


eake 
tfreſ} 
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he fled to the Scots, his old allies, between whom ma!) 
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his ambaſſadors, demanded a reſtitution of thoſe fruitful 
nds which were his anceſtors, ſituate within the wall of 
drian; intimating plainly to them, that unleſs they did re- 
ore them, he would make war upon them. When the 
baſſadors had declared their meſſage in an aſſembly of 


ime almoſt ro blows. They who were the fierceſt of 
em cried out, that the Seots did not ſeek for lands fo much, 
f which they had enough), as for war; and that they did 
vt only inſult over their calamities, but alſo were reſolved 
dtry their patience; if the lands were denied, then a war 
ouid preſently follow; if they were reſtored, then a cruel 
nemy was to be received into their own bowels ; and yet they 
ould not have peace even then, unleſs they imagined that 
eir covetouſneſs would be ſatisfied with the conceſſion of a 
w lands, who were not contented with large provinces, 
hich were parted with in the laſt war. And that therefore 
was good to obviate their immoderate and unſatiable de- 
res, in the very beginning, and to repreſs their licentiout- 
cſs by arms; leſt by the grant of ſmall things, their de- 
res might be enlarged, and their boldneſs increaſed to aſk 
ore. There was in that aſſemb'y one Conanus, a Britiſh: 
obleman, and eminent amongſt his countrymen on the ac- 
ount of his. prudence, who diſcourſed many things gravely, 
oncerning the cruelty of their enemies, and of the preſent 
ite of the Britons, and that almoſt all their young ſoldiers 
ere drawn out for foreign ſervice; adding withal, that war 
road, ſeditions at home, and hunger occaſioned by want, 
ould conſume, at leaſt weaken, the miſerable remainders of 
is countrymen: as for the Roman legions, they were 
one home to quell their own civil wars, without any hopes 
return; and therefore he gave his advice, that they ſhould 
like peace with their formidable enemies, if not an advan- 
Weous one, yet the beſt they could procure. This counſel 
e gave, as he alledged, not out of any reipeCt to his own 
ivate intereſt, but merely for the neceſſities of the public; 
bich appears (ſaid he) by this, that as long as there was any 
rodability to defend ourſelves againſt the cruelty of our ene- 
ies, he never made any mention of peace at all; he added, 
at he was not ignorant, that this peace, which he now per- 
laded them to, would not be a laſting one, but only prove 
WF [mall reſpite from war, till the force of the Britons, 
eakened by ſo many loſſes, and almoſt ruined, might be 
W*ireſhed, and gather ſtrength by a little intermiſſion. W hilſt 
ewas thus ſpeaking, a great clamour run through the whole 


lembly, which put him into ſome conſternatjon: for the 


e Britons, there were ſuch heats amongſt them, that they 
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ſediticus cried out, that he did not re ſpect the public god 
but only endeavoured to obtain the kingdom for himſelt, 
means of; foreign aid. Upon that he departed from the coy 
cil, and called God to witneſs, that he had no private e 
of his own, in perfuading thera to a peace; but a tum 
ariſing among the multitude, he was there flain. | 
unhappy lot made the wiſer ſort refrain from fpeaki 
their mind, and giving their votes freely, though thi 
evidently ſaw that the deſtruction of their country was { 
hand, The ambaſſadors returning home without the 
errand, the Scots and Picts left off all other buſine 
and prepared wholly for war; the Britons foreſeeing t 


fame after their fit of paſſion was ſomewhat over, ſe 


ambaſſadors to Scotland; who upon pretence of makir 
peace, were to put ſome ſtop to the war, and to eff 
them money; giving the Scots hopes, that they might 3 


more from them, by way of an amicable treaty, than the 


retended to ſeek for by war; that the chances of u 
were doubtful, and the ifſue uncertain; that it was n 
the part of wiſe men, to negic&t the benefit which wi 
in their view; and, upon uncertain hopes, to run the 
ſelves into moſt certain and aſſured dangers. Nothing v. 
obtained by this embaſly, for Eugenius was informed by! 
ſpies, that the Britons did but diſſemble the obtaining 
a peace abroad, whilſt they were highly intent upon u 
king mighty warlike preparations at home; the Scots 4 
Picts being inflamed, for that very reaſon, with their d 
hatred, and invited by the calamities of the Britons; « 
elſe, lifted up with ſucceſs, would give them no condition 
but to yield up their all; ſo that both armies prepared i 
the laſt encounter. The confederate kings having bet 
conquerors for ſome years, grew high in their expeCtation 
and hoped for a greater victory; and the Britons, on the 
ther fide, ſet before their eyes all the miſeries, that a fiend 
and conquering enemy could inflict upon them. In this pl 
ſture of affairs, and temper of ſpirit, when both parties cal 
in ſight of one another, ſuch a ſhacp fight comment 
between them, as the inhabitants of Britain had never ſeen b 
fore. It was ſo obſtinately maintained, that, after very hon 
and hot ſervice, the right wing of the Scots was, though ui 
difficulty, forced to give ground; which Eugenius perceivin 
having before bropght all his other reſerves into play, he 
laſt commanded the very ſquadrons, left to guard the bal 
gage, into the fight: they being entire and freſh men, 10 
ed the Britons which ſtood againſt them; ſo that the victe 


began on that ſide, from whence the fear of a total bo. 
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row proceeded. The reſt of the Britons following the for- 
une of the other brigade, ran away too, arid flying into the 
couW00ds and marſhes near the place where the battle was fought z 
e they were thus ſtraggling, diſperſed, and unarmed, their ene- 
nies bagoage-men and attendants flew abundance of them. 
There fell of the Britons in this fight 14000, of their ene- 
ies 4900. After this fight, the Britons having loſt almoſt 
|| their infantry, ſend ambaſſadors to the Scots and Pits, com- 
nfioning them to refùſe no conditions of peace whatſoever : 
he confederate kings ſeeing they had all in their power, were 
omewhat inclined to mercy, and therefore terms of peace 
ere offered, which were hard indeed, but not the ſevereſt 
hich (in ſuch their afflicted ſtate) they might have propound- 
d: the conditions were, That the Britons ſhould not fend for 
any Roman, or other foreign army, to aſſiſt them; that they 
t ſhould not admit them, if they came of their own accord, nor 
give them liberty to march through their country; that the. 
friends and the enemies of the Scots and Pits ſhould be theirs 
in the ſame manner; and that, without their permiſſion, they 
' ſhould not make peace or war, nor ſend aid to any who deſired | 
'1t; that the limits of their kingdom ſhould be the river Hum- Wi! 
ber; that they ſhould alſo make preſent payment of a certain If 
' lum of money by way of fine, to be divided amongſt the ſoldiers, 
' which alſo was to be paid yearly by them; that they ſhould give 
an hundred hoſtages, ſuch as the confederate kings ſhould ap- 
prove of.” | | 

Theſe conditions of peace were taken by ſome of the Britons 
with a very ill will, and it was out of mere neceſſity they were 
al obliged to accept them: the ſame neceſſity which procured 
It, made them Keep the peace for ſome years: the Britons be- 
Ing left weak, and quite forſaken by the foreigners, that they 
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tionWnight have an head to reſort to, for public advice, made Con- 
he Nlaatine, their countryman, a nobleman of high deſcent, and of 
herMreat repute, (whom they ſent for out of Gallic Britanny), their 
s ing. He perceiving that the forces of the Britons were broken, 
canooth abroad by wars, and at home by feuds, robberies and dif- 
ncWeords, thought fit to atterapt nothing by arms; but, during the 
n ben years he reigned, he maintained peace with his neighbours z 
Jon lll at laſt he was maſſacred by the treachery of Vortigern, a 
vigpotent and ambitious man: he left three ſons behind him, of 


ich two were under age; the third and eldeſt as unfit for 
zovernment, was ſpirited into a monaſtery, and there confined: 
however he got to be created king by the aſſiſtance of Vortt- 
zern, who fought to obtain wealth and power to himſelf, un- 
Cer the envy of another man's name. Peace affording large 
opportunities of cultivating and tilling lands, after a moſt 

| grievous 
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"grievous famine, ſuch a plentiful crop of grain was proc 
ced, that the like was never before heard of in Britain. Fra 
- hence aroſe thoſe vices which uſually accompany peace; 
luxury, cruelty, whoredom, drunkenneſs, which are 5 
more pernicious than all the miſchiefs of war. Truth an 
ſincerity were ſo far from being anywhere to be found, thi 
equity, performance of promiſes, and conſtant good dil 
pline, were not only ſubjects of ſcorn and laughter amo. 
the rabble, but among the monks, and thoſe who profeſſ!, 
religious life; of which Bede the Anglo-Saxon, and Gildas 
Briton, do make an heavy complaint. In the mean time 
ambaſſadors, who returned from Mtius, brought word, tie 
no relief could be expected from him: for the Britons h. 
ſent letters to Ætius, ſome clauſes of which 1 ſhall here: 
Cite as they are delivered by Bede; both becauſe they ate! 
ſuccin& hiſtory of the miſeries of that nation, and alſo becauſ 
they demonſtrate how much many writers are miſtaken in they: .. 
chronology. The words are theſe, © To Ztius, the thin 
t time conſul, the complaints of the Britons.” And a littl 
after, The Barbarians drive us to the ſea, the ſea beats! 
back again upon the Barbarians; we have no choice but ont 
© of theſe two kinds of deaths, either to be killed or drowned 
Now Ætius in his third conſulſhip had Symmachus for his col 
league, in the 446th year after Chriſt. Neither could there an) 
aid be obtained from him, who was then principally intent r rat 
on obſerving the motions of Attila: the reſt of the Briton 
being driven to this deſperate point, Vortigern alone was glad 
of the public calamity ; and in ſuch a general confuſion 
thought he might, with greater impunity, perpetrate til 
wickedneſs which he had long before deſigned in his mind 
which was, to cauſe the king to be flain by thoſe guat 
whom he had appointed to be placed about his perſon; at 
afterwards, to avert the ſuſpicion of ſo foul a parricide fron 
himſelf, in a pretended fit of anger, as if he were impatlen 
of delay in executing revenge, he cauſed the guards all 
to be put to death, without ſuffering them to plead for then 
ſelves. Thus having obtained the kingdom by the hight 
degree of villany, he maintained it in no better a mane 
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than he uſurped it. For, ſuſpecting the faith of the peoph ins ; 
towards him, and not confiding in his own ſtrength, which ice, 
was but ſmall, he engaged the Saxons to take his part, * uit, 
were then turned pirztes at ſca, and infeſted all the ſhores ¶iſed 
and near. He procured their captain Hengiſt, with wh” noch 
band of ſoldiers, to come to him with three galleys, and i rare; 
aſſigned over lands to him in Britain; ſo that now He" Wh t! 
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was to fight, not as for a ſtrange country, but as for 
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mmeſne and eſtate, and there fore was likely to do it with the 
gore good. will. When this was noiſed abroad, ſuch large num- 
rs of three nations, the Jutes, the Saxons, and the Angles 
re reported to have flocked out of Germany into Britain, that 
became formidable even to the inhabitants of the iſland. 
irt of all, about the year of our Lord 449, Vortigern being 
rengthened by thoſe auxiliaries, joined battle with the Scots 
nd Pits, whom he conquered, and drove beyond Adrian's 
all. As for what relates to Eugenius, the king of the Scots, 
ere goes double report of him; ſome ſay he was Ylain in fight 
yond the river Humber; others, that he died a natural deuth. 
wever he came by his end, this is certain, he governed the 
cots with ſuch equity, that he may de fervedly be reckoned a- 
nongſt the beſt of their kings. For though he ſpent the firſt 


eee of his life, almoſt from his childhood, in war, yet he 
wi pade ſuch a proficiency under the diſcipline of his grandtather, 
cavk 


om whom he learnt ſuch an evenneſs of mind and temper, 
hat neither the licence of camps (as it uſually doth) could 
raw him to vice; nor make him more negligent in conforms 
g his manners to the ſtrict rules of piety; nor could his pro- 
derous ſucceſs make him more arrogant. And on the other 
ide, the peace and calm he enjoyed, abated not at all the 
arpneſs of his underftanding, nor did it break his martial tpt- 
it; but he led his life with ſuch an equality of behaviour, that 
nerely by the advantage of his natural diſpoſition, he equalled, 
r rather exceeded, thoſe princes who are inſtructed in the li- 
cral arts, and from thence come to the helm of government. 


DoxcarDus, the forty ſecond king. 


HE fame year that Eugenius died, which was in the 4524 
year of our Lord, his brother, Dongardus, ſuceeeded him 
the throne. He was of a diſpoſition like his brother ; for, 
s he was willing to embrace peace upon good conditions; ſo, 
wen occaſion required, he was not afraid of war. And there- 
Ye, in reference both to peace and war, he not only prepa- 
el all things neceſſary to reſiſt the invaſion of an enemy, but 
likewiſe trained up the youth and ſoldiery of his country to 
ns and parſimony ; that ſo they might be reſtrained from 
ice, and their minds not grow feeble and languid by long 
let, and too much proſperity. But the ſeditions at home, 
aſed by the Britons, were the cauſe that his arms were not 
noch famed abroad. But being freed from that encum- 


dor the relics of the Pelagian hereſy did as yet trouble the 
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Vance, he gave himſelf wholly up to the reformation of religion; 


churches. 
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churches. To confute them, Pope Celeſtine ſent Palladins 
ver, (in the life of his father Eugenius), who inſtructed man 
that grew afterwards famous for learning and ſanctity of lif: 
and eſpecially Patricius, Servanus, Ninianus, Kentigerny; 
The ſame Palladius is reported to have farſt of all appoint 
biſhops in Scotland. Whereas till then the churches were g 
verned only by monks, without biſhops, with lefs pomp an 
external ceremony, but with greater integrity and ſanctimom 
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of life. The Scots being thus intent about purging and («MM the! 
tling religion and divine worſhip, efcaped free from that ten og a 
peſt of war which ſhattered almoſt all the world. In the ſecon tie. 
year of the reign of Eugenius, Vortigern was depoſed, ao) 
his ſon, Vortimer, choſen king of the Britons, He reneweMyhbo 
the ancient league with the Scots and Pits, that fo he migiMWThe 
more eaſily break the power of the Saxons, which was a triplMhce © 
alliance that the three nations had entered into againſt the n, t 
mans in the days of Caraſius. Dongardus did not long ſurvinMlengt 
this league, for he dicd after he had reigned five years. ; dug 
; | mot 
| | the © 
CoNnSTANTINE I. the forty-third king. ronie! 
b | | a in 
Onſtantinus, his youngeſt brother, ſucceeded him in theWne in 
government; who, in his private condition, lived tend was 
perately enough, but as ſoon as he mounted the throne, Ms b 
gave a looſe to debauchery. He was covetous, and cruiſer, w 
to the nobility, but familiar with men of an inferior rankWrtige 
He pave himſelf wholly up to the debauching both of virgins for 
and matrons, and to riotous feaſts; having always muſician ends 
and ſtage-players about him, and all other paraſites that» A 
would adminiſter to his luſts and pleaſures. The Scots nodsÞ0 | 
lity, being offended at theſe miſcarriages, came often to hin {tc 
to put him in mind of his duty. He received their admonortin 
tions very haughtily, bidding them to look after their ownWortige 
affairs; and ſaying, that he had ſufficient advice from others Wing r 
he told them too, that they were much miſtaken if they thoughtWeat f⸗ 
to preſcribe to their king, on pretence of advifing him. Andover 
as he was thus arrogant towards his ſubje ts, fo he was abje{con( 
and fubmifive to his enemies. For he granted them peace ter t 
at firſt aſkinz, and forgaye them the injuries they had come. 
mitted; nay, he demoliſhed ſome caſtles, and delivered vyeors : 
others to them. This carriage of his did fo far incenſe tbepee o. 
Scots and Picts, that the Scots were ready to rebel; and the the 
Pi&s, who before had dealt underhand with the Saxons, ſet up | the 
for themſelves, and at laſt made a public league with them in! 
But amongſt the Scots there was one Dugal of Galway, of great, ti 
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hority amongſt the commons. He, for the preſent, re- 
ned the. .muititade by an infinuating oration, in which he 
nowledged, that many of thoſe things which they complain- 
of were true, and that what they deſired was juſt. But yet 
2 war ſhanld happen to break out, as an addition to their 
er miſeries, the kingdom would be endangered, nay, hard- 
»be faved from deſtruction; eſpecially for that the Pits 
re alienated from them; the Britons, ſince Vortimer's death, 
| their uncertain friends; and the Saxons (who were very 
"ng and potent, and who managed their victories with great 
eſties, and in whole commerce there was no faith to be 
ſed) were always intent upon the deſtruction of all their 
ahbours. . {+ EE We; | . = 

The people being thus appeaſed. by the wiſdom and pru- 
(ce of ſome of their grave elders, the king continued to 
Mn, though. with the hacred. and contempt of all; but was 
length ſmote by a nobleman of the Abudæ, for raviſhing 
dwghter, in the fifteenth „sar of his reign. This is the 
nmon report concerning his death; but I rather incline 
the opinion of Johannes Fordonus, who fays in his Scoti- 
rnicon, that he reigned twenty;two years, and at laſt died 
1 lingering diſtemper. In his reign Aurelius Ambroſius 
me into this Britain, out of che Leſs-Britanny beyond fea; 
was the fon of Conſtantine, who held the kingdoms fame 
as before; but he being treacherouſty ſlain, and his bro- 
et, who reigned. after his father, being alſo maſſacred by 
rtigera, through. the like treachery, the two. other remain- 
7 ſons of Conſtantine were, - conveyed by their, father's 
ends into French Bretagne. I think this original of Aure- 
s Ambroſhus, is truer than. that which others deliver, (among 
dom is Bede), for they fay, that he was the laſt of the Ro- 
n ſtoek who, reigned in Britain; theſe two brothers, when 
timer was murdered by the fraud of his ſtepmother ; and 
ortigern had made himſelf king, without authority or power, 
ing now grown up and fit to, govern, returned, with the 
eat favour.and expectation of all men, into. the iſland, to 
cover their father's kingdom; and withal, they brought no 
conſiderahle number of Britoas out of Gaul along with them. 
ter their arrival, before they would alarm the ftrangers, they 
Mued Vortigern in Wales, and then : ſent meffengers to the 
eots and Pitts, deſiring their alliance, and craving the afhſt- 
ice of their arms againſt the Saxons, the moſt bitter enemies 
the Chriſtian name. Their embaſſy was kindly received 
the Scots, and the league before made with Conſtantine, was 
en renewed, which from that day remained ; almoſt invio- 
till the. kingdom of Britain was oppreſſed by the Angles, 
vor. J. | A a an. 
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with the reſt he wearied his enemy, and never ſuffered K 
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and the kingdom of the Picts by the Scots. But the Pits 
ſwered the Britiſh ambaſſadors, that they had already matt 
league with the Saxons, and that they ſaw no cauſe to bra 
it; but they were reſolved to run all hazards with them fort 
future, and to be partakers of their good or bad ſucch 
Thus the whole iſland was divided into two factions, the 800 
and Britons waging continual war againſt the Pitts and Sau 


: CONGA I L us I. the forth fourth ling. 
T O Conſtantine ſucceeded Congallus, the ſon of Dong 


dus, Conſtantine's brother: he was inclinable to arm 
but durſt not then attempt any thing, becauſe the people w 


effeminated and weakened by laſciviouſneſs and luxury, uri ly « 
the reign of his uncle. And though many in complia ye 
with bis diſpoſition, (as uſually kings have many fuch pu tak 
ſites), often perſuaded him to take vp arms, yet he would ied 
ver be brought to hearken to it. Firſt then he applied i C 


ſelf to correct the public manners, neither did he attempt 
reduce the ancient diſcipline, till he had created new m 
ſtrates; and by their means had cut off many ſuits and iner 
troverſies, and reſtrained thefts and robberies. Peace bei 
ſettled at home, he endeavoured to reclaim others to a md 
civil courſe of life; firſt of all by his own example, and 
condly by gently chaſtiſing, or elſe contemning thoſe as in 
mous who took no copy from him, but perſiſted obſtinate 
in their evil courſes; and thus he quickly brought all thin 
to their former condition. Seeing (as I ſaid before) at the 
ginning of his reign he gave himſelf wholly up to the ftudy 0 
peace, the Britons began to perſuade Aurelius Ambroſius ton 
cover Weſtmoreland from the Scots, which they had poll 
many years. Upon this. ſeveral embaſſies being fent to u 


fro betwixt them, the matter was like to be decided by ll : 
ſword, if fear of the common enemy had not put an Me yea 
to the diſpute; fo that the league made by Conſtantine Vis of 
renewed, and no alteration made in reference to Weſt» his r 
land. Congallus had war with the Saxons all the time“ 
his reign ; but it was a flow and intermitting one, a8 fe 
ties met by chance when out upon plunder, and carrying" 
their ſeveral booties; in which kind of fighting, the Scots "hl ? © 
ing nimble, light, and moſt horſemen, accounted themlclf a 
ſuperior to their enemies, but they never came to a pitch far « 
battle: for Congallus was of opinion, that it was beſt to trol y er 
few things as poſſible to the deciſion of fortune, and tg wer 
fore he ſent part of his forces to help Aurelius Ambroſius; ® ” 
ch ca 
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ids eeſt night or day. Merlin and Gildas lived in the days of 
mache and the next Kings: they were both Britons, and ſet- 
braid a great fame amongſt poſterity, who conceived a vaſt 


fort 
| the more ancient of the two, a cheat and impoſtor, ra- 
r than a prophet. His vaticinations are ſcattered up and 
wn, but they are obſcure, and contain no certainty at all, 
encourage any hopes before their fulfilling; or to ſatisfy 
n when they are fulfilled ; ſo that there is no truth in them 
either account. And beſides, they are fo framed, that you 
onal accommodate or apply them to different or contrary e- 
ats, as you will yourſelf. Yet, though they are daily fur- 


© nei ed up, and alſo augmented by new additions, ſuch is the 
duri ly of credulous men, that what they underſtand not, they 


yet bold to affirm to be as true as goſpel; and though they 
aken in a notorious lie, yet they will not bear to be con- 
ed of it. | 

Glidas was later than he, a learned and good man, and 
e who was held in great veneration both in his lifetime and 
er his death, becauſe: he was excellent in learning, and 
linent for ſanctity. The prophecies which go under his 
e are ſuch ridiculous ſentences, and ſo coarſe and ſo ill- 


lian 


their compoſure, that no wiſe man can eſteem them to 
his. Each prophet had a patron ſuitable to his own diſpo- 
on. Merlin had Vortigern for his patron, and after him U- 
, to whom he was a ſeer and pander in his Juſt. Gildas 
Aurelius Ambroſius, a perſon no leſs admirable for the pro- 
y of his life, than for his vickories in war; after whoſe 
ith Gildas retired into Glaſtenbury in Somerſetſhire, where 
lived and died very devoutly. Our books of the life of 
relius- Ambroſius make mention of him: to which Aurelius, 
ter, the youngeſt of Conſtantine's three ſons, ſucceeded, in 
e year of our Lord 500. And the next year after, Congallus, 
g of Scotland, departed this life, in the twenty-ſecond year 
bis reign. 


GORANUS, the forty- fifth king. 


Oranus, his brother, ſucceeded him; and, after his ex- 
ample, governed Scotland with great piety and juſtice, 
far 8s foreign wars would permit him to do fo; for he not 
ly travelled all over the kingdom (as the good kings of 
were wont to do) to puniſh offenders, but alſo to prevent 

injuries which great men offered to the poor ; who, in 
ch caſes, dared not to complain; and to curb their oppreſ- 
5 A a 3 ſive 


nion of their prophecies and divinations. Merlin was a 


med in the wording of them, and alſo in the whole ſeries 
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five way of lording it over them, he appointed informers, y| 
were io find out ſuch miſcarriages, write them down, x 
1 bring them to him: a remedy neceſſary, perbaps, for th 
1 times, but a very hazardous one in theſe our days. 
i was the chief means and occaſion, that the Pitts, defer 
the Saxons, made a joint league with the Scots nd Brio 
At that time Lothus was king of the Pias, a perſon whoe 
celled the princes of his time in all accompliſhments, both 
body and mind. Goranus dealt earneſtly with him, to bie 
his alliance with thoſe barbarous nations; alicdging, thu | 
ought to remember his own country, in which they were 
born, and eſpecially their- commoa religion. That he 
much deceived if he imagined, that the peace betwixt him a 
the Saxons would be faithfully kept, when once the Britons; 
Scots were overthrown; ſeeing he had to do with men cf int 
man cruelty, and inſatiable avarice : that they had given, 
ficient proofs how little they eſteemed leagues, or any ot 
thing, when they wickedly {I:w the :nobility. of the Brito 
| who had fo well deſerved of them, upon pretence of cell 
them out to a conference. That the ſon-in-law was fant 
alive by the father-in-law, not for any alleviation of his 
* jamity, but for upbraiding bim as an enemy. He add 
duat the ſacred tie of leagues, which amongſt other vai 
| are accounted the firmeſt bonds of union, was amn 
them as a ſnare or bait, to catch the ſimple and unwary | 
Jo what purpoſe was it to run ſo many hazards, to free the 
ſelves from the tyranny of the Romans, if they muſt of the 
own accord give themſelves up to the much harder and bil 
ſervitude of the Saxons? This was not to, make a change ( 
their condition, but of their maſter only: nay, it was to prel 
a blood-thirſty and barbarous one, before one that was mild: 
= gentle. What a focliſh, and wild thing was it, to take 3! 


— — — * 


—— 


lands from the Scots and Britons, and to deliver them to the 1 

mans? and ſo to deſpoil thoſe who were but lately their frienq et 

and endeared to them by many ancient courteſies and relpea_Þ am 

that they might enrich pirates, the common enemies of nens 

1 kind, even to their own deſtruction. I hat it ought to be clicenMeop! 
=_ cd the moſt grievous thing of all by one who was a tive ture 
itinian, to conſent to that league, whereby Chriſtian reli hi 


' muſt he extinguiſhed, profane rites renewed, and wicked !) 
rants, the enemies of picty and humanity, armed with peut 

againſt God and his law. | 
h Lothus knew all this to be true, which be had ſpckd 
| aud therefore he committed the whole affair to Goranus i 
| management; he eaſily perſuades Uter, not only to make i 
1 alllance, but to contract an affinity too with the Pic 
| a yig 
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„ wiihhng him Anna, who was either his ſiſter, or elſe his daughter, 
„ gotten in lawful wedlock, to wife: J am rather of their opi- 
r tn, who think ſhe was his ſiſter, as judging that the miſtake 


oſe from hence; that Uter had another natural daughter, 
led Anna, by a concubine. After t.-'s league between theſe 
ee kings, many victories were obtained over the Saxons, fa 


r Britain- After all the command-rs of the Saxons were 
in, and the power of thoſe that remained broken, and fo 
ings made almoſt hopeleſs and deſperate among them, Uter 
tioht have been accounted one of the greateſt kings of his 
e bad he not by one foul and impious fact, brought a cloud 
m er ail his other great virtues. There was one Gorlois, a 
ns ble Briton, of great valour and power, whoſe wife Igerne, 
fin eaatiful lady, Uter, while yet in a private condition, doted 
o; but her chaſtity being a long time a guard againſt his 
t, at laſt her continency was conquered by Merlin, a man 
wlaciouſly wicked; and in this adulterous commerce he begat 
ſn on her, named Arthur. Uter, his own lawful wife be- 
i dead, himſelf now freed from nuptial bonds, and made a 


d bear the abſence of Igerne, out of love to her, attempted 
rry raſh project. He framed an accuſation againſt Gorlois, 


nu WMlieged his caſtic, took it, flew him, married Igerne, and 
ry ned Arthur for his own ſon, educating him nobly, in hopes 
toc! leaving him beir to the kingdom. And ſeeing his wife's in- 


imy could not be concealed, that he might ſomewhat exte- 
ute it, they forged a tale, not much unlike that which had 
een often ated in theatres, about Jupiter and Alcmena, VIZ; 
hat Uter, by the art of Merlin, was changed into. the ſhape 
| Gorlois, and ſo had his firſt night's lodging with Igerne; and 
deed this Merlin was a raan of that kidney, that he had rather 
famous for a wicked decd, than none at all. - Arthur, thus 
g2t by a ſtolen copulation, as ſoon as he grew up, appeared 
amiable in the lineaments of his body, and in the inclina- 
ons of his mind, that the eyes of his parents, and of all the 
ple too, were fixed upon him, and gave many omens of his 


Ci ture greatneſs, ſo that after his father's death, all agreed up- 
10108" bim to be their king. And his father was ſo much pleaſed 


ith this humour of the people, that he cheriſhed it by all the 
ts he could; ſo that now ic was the common opinion, that 


e had reigned 17 years, and preſently Arthur was ſet up in 
4 ſtead ; though Lothus, king of the Picts, did much oppoſe 
„ grievouſly complaining, that his children (for he had two, 

8 | begotten 


at the name of Uter began to be great and formidable all o- 


ing, and fo (as he thought) free from law too, not being able 


oe but Arthur ſhould be heir to the crown. Uter died when 
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begotten on Anna, Arthur's aunt, who were now of yen 
were deprived of their kingdom; and that a baſtard, begon 
in adultery, was preferred before them. On the other (i 
all the Britons ſtood for Arthur, and denied that he was to 
accounted ſpurious, becauſe Uter married his mother at k 
. though it were after his birth; and by that marriage had tr 
ed him as his legitimate fon, and had always accounted him 
to be: but although they pretended this colour of right, 
that which ſtood Arthur in moſt ſtead was his great ingenuit 
and thoſe ſpecimens of his virtue which he often ſhewed; n 
there was a tacit impreſſion (as it were) on the minds of 
men, preſaging his future greatneſs. So that all ran in thi 
and threefold (as we ſay) to his party, inſomuch that Loth 
being borne down not only by that pretence of right, (whic 
after that time, was always obſerved in Britain), but by the 
fections of the people running another way,, deſiſted from 
enterprize in demanding the kingdom; which he did fo m 
the rather do, becauſe he was loth to truſt his children, f 
whom that kingdom was deſired, to the Britons, who! 
ſhewn themlelves fo averſe to them. Beſides, the intreat 
of his friends prevailed with him, who all alledged, that! 
kingdom ought to be fo dear to him, as to make him mere 
for the ſake of a throne, join in affinity with infidels, (to t 
overthrow of the Chriſtian religion), who would no more inn 
lably keep their league and alliance with him, than they! 
done before with the Britons. Moreover, the liberal and p 
miſing diſpoſition of Arthur, and the greatneſs of his min 
even above his age, very much affected him. Inſomuch that! 
league made by former kings, betwixt the Scots, Pidts, at 
Britons, was again renewed, and upon that ſo great a famil 
rity enſued, that Lothus promiſed to ſend Galvinus, the you" 
eſt of his two ſons, to the Britiſh court, as ſoon as he was 
enough to bear the fatigue of the journey. Arthur enter 
upon the regal government before he was quite 18 years ol 
but as his courage was above his age, ſo ſucceſs was not Wa 
ing to his daring ſpirit; for whereas his father had divided! 
kingdom by certain boundaries, with the Saxons, and had m- 
peace with them on conditions; the fair opportunity offer 
them, by reaſon of the youthful age of the king, more preval 


with them to break the peace, than the ſanctity of the lea 0 

could prevail with them to obſetve it. Arthur, that he mig 1 Sl 
quench the. fire in the beginning, gathered an army togeth f * 
ſooner than any man could imagine, and, being aſſiſted with 3 = 
iliaries from the Scots and Picts, he overthrew the enemy in tt q _y 
great battles, compelling them to pay tribute, and to receive ' om 
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him. With the ſame eagerneſs and ſpeed he took Lon- 
the metropolis of the Saxons kingdom; and, having ſettled 
gs there, he marched his army directly towards York, but 


8 f0 a 6 + 
at |: approach of winter, compelled him to raiſe his ſiege from 
tree. But the next ſummer after, as ſoon as ever he came 
hin Wore York, he had it immediately ſurrendered to him; ſuch 


| ſo great was the fear, that his unexpected ſucceſs the year 
enul re bad ſtruck into the minds of men. He took up his wins 


the neighbourhood, and of his ſubjects, where they ſpent 
latter end of December in mirth, jollity, drinking, and the 
es which are too often the conſequences of them; ſo that 
repreſentations of the old heatheniſh feaſls, dedicated to 
urn, were here again revived; but the number of days they 
d were doubled, and amongſt the wealthier ſort trebled, 
ing which time they counted it almoſt a ſin to treat of any 
ous matter. Gifts are fent mutually from and to one ano» 
; frequent invitations and feaſtings paſs between friends, 
| the faults of ſervants are not punithed. Our countrymen 
this feaſt Juletide, ſubſtituting the name of Julius Cæſar 
that of Saturn. The vulgar are yet per ſuaded, that the 
vity of Chriſt is then celebrated; but it is plain, that they 


mil ibit the laſciviouſneſs of the Bacchanalia, rather than the 
y ory of Chriſt's nativity. - „5 5 © 12 oi 
dein the mean time, the Saxons were reported to have pitched 


ir tents by the river Humber; and, whether it was ſo or 
„ Arthur marched towards them: but in as much as the 
tons were effeminated by pleafures, by that means they 
re leſs fit for military ſervices; inſomuch that they did not 
n the ſame men, who had overthrown the Saxons in ſo 
ny battles heretofore ; for, by their luxurious idleneſs, they 
added ſo much to their raſhneſs as they had-loſt of their 
dient ſeverity of diſcipline. They being ſoz: advice was gt 
aby the wiſer ſort, to ſend for aid from the Scots and Pitts, 
cordingly ambaſſadors were ſent, and aid eaſily obtained; 
at thoſe who had been almoſt disjoined by ambition; 
e fo reconciled by a mutual care of religion, and animated 
emulation, that forces were ſent from either king, ſooner, 
in could well have been imagined. Lothus alſo, that he 
it give a public teſtimony of his reconciliation, brought 
ſons, Modredus and Galvinus, with him into the camp; 
irinus he gave to Arthur, as his companion, whom he re- 
ed with ſo great courteſy, that from that day forward they 
d and died together. The army of the three kings being 
ready, and their camps joined, it was unanimouſly a- 

| greed 


report of auxiliary forces coming out of Germany, and 


quarters there, whither reforfed to him the prime perſons 


all, and the cauſe of it was alſo the- fame, fo they would d 
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greed between them, that as the danger was common to th 


out the Saxons, and reſtore the Chriſtian rites and rejjgj 
which were profaned by them. The armies drawing near 
one to the other, Occa, fon of a former Occz, then gen: 
of the Saxons, made haſte-to join battle. In the confeder 
army, the two wings were allotted to the Scots and Picts, j 


main battle to Arthur. The Scots, at the firſt onfet, woun - 
Childeriek, commander of that wing of the enemy, that fo, , / 
92 - . out 
againſt them: he falling, by reaſon of his wounds, 1. terriffÞ.” 
the reft, that the whole wing was, broken. In the other wi A 
. Colgernus the Saxon, after having cried out ſhame upon 2 
per fidiouſgeſs of the Picts, aſſaulted Lothus, whom he ky 0 
by his habit and his arms, with great violence, and diſmounii, . 
him; but he himſelf being hemined in among the midſt of WM , . 
enemies, was run through by two Picts, wich ſpears on b b 
ſides of his body. The main battle, where the fight was 4 
ſharpeſt, having loſt both wings, did at length give grouſ u- 
Occa being wounded, was carried to the ſea fide; with as m ra 
as could get on ſhip-· board with him, and tranſported into Of," 
many; thoſe of the remaining Saxons, who were moſt ob * 
nate in their error, were put to death; the reſt preten digen: 
turn to the Chriſtian religion, were ſaved. 20 3 3, ſy 
There were other great forces of the Saxons yet co... 
nuing in the eaſtern part of England and in Kent. The Heat 
mer after, Arthur marched againſt them, having 10,000 vil. 1; 
and Pits for his aſſiſtance; Congalſus, the ſon of Eugene, .. 
commanded the Scots; and Modredus, the ,fon;of Lot 
the Picts; both young men of great hope, and;who had oH 
given good! teſtimonies of their valour and eonduct. Ide; 
army of three kings being about five miles from the ene... 
and their camps being diſtant one from another: the Sm. 
being informed by their ſpies, that the Pits. (who were il, 90 
theſt di ſtant from the other forces) were very careleſs and y 
cure, they made a ſudden and unexpected aſſault on then, 
the night. Modredus made a gallant reſiſtance for a n ey u. 
at laſt, when things were almoſt deſperate on bis fide, Nn w. 
mounted on an horſe with Gallanus, his father: in law, ng 1 
ſo' fled to king Arthur. Arthur was nothing diſmayed at WM... | 
loſs of the Pitts, but ſpent that day in ſettling things ate a 
were diſcompoſed; after that, his army being commando © 
March in the third watch, he came upon the enemy WS: 
treble army, and was at the Saxons camp before they kt d. 
what the matter was: the Saxons all in a terrible diſmay, the 


vp and down, having' no time to take council, or to apo 
any | Ve 
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F a emſelves; thus their camp being entered, they were ſlain by 
e Britons, but more eſpecially the enraged Picts were cruel to 
eli | 0 6 di ſti CI , N 
3 without diftin ction. 

« 


dome weiters of Engliſh antiquities ſay, that Arthur fought 
gelber pitched battles with the Saxons; but becauſe they give 
only the names of the places where they were fought, and 
thing elſe, I ſhall mention them no otherwife. To ſpeak 
fly of his famous actions, this is manifeſt, that he wholly 
baued the forces of the Saxons, and reſtored peace to Bri- 
in; and when he went over to ſettle things in Leſs Britain in 
ance, he truſted the kingdom to Modredus bis kinſman; who 
s to manage the government as King till his return. I 
re no certainty of the exploits he performed in Gaul: as to 
hat Geoffry of Monmouth attributes to him there, it hath no 
dow, much lefs likelihood of truth in it; fo that I paſs it 
by as impudently forged, and as caulcleſsly believed. But 
return to the matter. 3 
„bit Arthur was abſent, and intent on fettling the Gal- 
d nratffeirs, here were ſown the ſeeds of a war, moſt perni- 
vs to Britain. There was a certain man in Arthur's re- 
dae, named Conſtantine, the fon of Cador ; who, for the ex- [| 
lent endowments both of his body and mind, was highly in It 
mens favour. He ſecretly aimed at the kingdom, and to 

ike the people his own; whereppon the nobles, at a conve- 


{| 
E ent time, when the king was free from buſineſs, caſt in | 
Or ds concerning his ſuccefior : beſeeching him to add this+ Wl 
Seu to the other innumerable ble ſſings he had procured for his | 
20 il untry; that if he died childleſs, he would not leave Britain | 4 


litute of a king, eſpecially when fo great wars were like 
be waged againſt them. Hereupon when ſome named Mo- 
edus as neareſt of kin, and already accuſtomed to the go- 
mment, both in peace and war; and one too who had gl- 
n good proof of himſelf in his viceroy-ſhip, who was alſo 
ily to make no ſmall addition to the Britiſh affairs: this 
d, the multitude who favouced Conftantine, cried out, that | 
ley would not have a ſtranger to be their king; and that Bri- 1 
in was not ſo bare of great men, but that it would afford a | 
ng within its own territories: they added alſo, that it 
8 a foolith thing to ſeek for that abroad, which they could 
we at home. Arthur knew before the love of the people 
Conſtantine ; and therefore, though being a man otherwiſe 
ditiops, yet he eaſily took part with the people; and, from 
at diy, ſhewed him openly, and cheriſhed in him the hopes 
[the kingdom. Modredus his friends took this ill, and look- 
Upon it as a great wrong to him; they alledged, that by 
©leapue made by Arthur with Lothus, it was expreſsly cau- 
. B b tioned, 
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tioned, that none ſhould be preferred to the ſucceſſion of li 
kingdom before the ſons of Lothus. To which the contrary 0 
party anſwered, that that league was extorted by the nee its 
ſity of the times againft the common good of the whole Wn 
tion, and that they were not obliged to keep it, now Loth 
with whom it was made, was dead. And that therefore i th 
Pitts would do well to be contented wi h their own bounds, en 
not to invade other mens. That the kingdom of Britain, Mees. 
God's bleſſing, was now in that ſtate, that it could not o, 
defend itſelf againſt new injuries, but alſo revenge the old. Bu 
— Theſe things being brought to Modredus's ear, quite! 
lienated his mind from Arthur, and inclined him to ſet up fe 
himſelf by maintaining his own dignity, only he a little fi 
ſpended the war till he had tried the minds of the Scots; wht 
they were brought over to his party, an army was lifted cr 
fiſting of many Picts, Scots, and ſome Britons, who were i 
duced to ſide with Modredus, either for the equity of his cauſ 
the love of his perſon, or their private hatred of Arih 
Nay, Vanora, the wife of Arthur, was thought not to be ignd 
rant of theſe new cabals, as having been too familiar vil 
Modredus. Both armies pitched their tents by Hun ber, a 
being ready to engage, propoſals were made by the bithq 
on both ſides, in order to a peace, but in vain; for Conlta 
tine's friends obſtructed all, affirming, that the felicity 0 
Arthur's fortune would bear down all oppoſition. Hereupo 
a deſperate fight began on both ſides, but two things eſpecial 
turned to the advantage of Modredus and his confederate 
one was a marſh in the midſt between them, which the Bri 
tons could not eaſily paſs; the other was this; in the heat 0 
the fight there was one ſuborned to ſpread a report among i 
Britons, that Arthur was flain, and therefore all being lol 
every one ſhould ſhift for himſelf. The rumour ſpread pre 
ſently, they all fled, yet there was a great ſlaughter on bot 
ſides, neither was the victory joyous to either party; for 0 
the one fide Modredus was flain, and on the other his brothe 
Galvinus; Arthur himſelf mortally wounded, and a great boot 
 __- EE | 
| I very well know, what fabulous matters are reported 
many, concerning the life and death of Arthur, but they 4 
not fit to be related, Jeſt they cauſe a miſt to be caſt over 
other famous actions; for when men confidently affirm lie 
they cauſe the truth it ſelf many times to be called in queſtion 
This is certain, he was a great man, and very valiant, beat 
an entire love to his country, in freeing them from ſervitud 
in reſtoring the true worſhip of God, and in reforming it wht 
it was corrupted. 1 have ſpoken theſe things n 
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; lineage, life and death, more prolixly than the nature of 
y delign required; for | never meant to record all the ex- 
vits of the Britons, but to free and prelcrve the affairs of our 


nee 

ole n nation from the oblivion of time, and the fabulous tales 
Loth bme lewd and ill-diſpoſed writers. I have inſiſted longer 
ore th the exploits of Arthur, partly becauſe ſome curtail them out 
ds, u envy, and others heighten them with oftentatious hyper- 
in, Mes. He died in the year of our Lord five hundred and forty 


o, after he had reigned twenty four years. | 
But to return to the affairs of Scotland; Goranus the king 


lite grown old, departed this life, after he had governed Scots 
up fo! thirty four years; it is thought he was treacherouſly ſlain 
tle i bis ſubjects. There was one Toncetus, chief juſtice in 
wheMininal matters, a man no leſs cruel than covetous; who 
1 confſyed many foul pranks againſt the richer fort, and thought he 
re inſight eaſily get pardon of all from the king, becauſe by this 
cau{Weans he had augmented his treaſury. The people could 


| t ealily obtain admittance to the king, now grown weak 
ipnoith age and ſickneſs, to make their complaints; and, if 
vi ey had acceſs, they judged their allegations would not have 
„auen believed againſt ſuch a principal officer, and fo high a fa- 
ihopMWurite, ſo that they ſet upon Concetus and murdered him. But 


ter the heat of their anger was over, when they began to 
ink with themſelves how foul a fact they had committed, 
Id that there was no pardon to be expected by them, they 
med their wrath and fury upon the king himſelf; and, by 

e inſtigation of Donald of Athol, they entered into his palace 

d flew-him alſo. „ f 


EU GENIUS III. % forty. ſixth king. 


Ugenius, the ſon of Congallus, ſucceeded him: when 
he was adviſed by ſome of the nobility to revenge the 
ah of his uncle Goranus, he entertained the motion ſo 
(dy, that he himſelf was not without ſuſpicion in the cafe, 
d the ſuſpicion was increaſed, becauſe he took Donald of 
hol into his grace and favour. So that the wife of Gora. 
for fear, fled with her ſmall children into Ireland. But 
genius, to purge his life and manners from fo foul an im- 
lation, ſo managed the kingdom, that none of the former 
vs could be juſtly preferred before him; he aſſiſted Mo- 
dus, and alſo Arthur, againſt the Saxons. He ſent ſeveral 
Plains to make daily incurſions into the Engliſh borders; but 
never fought a pitched battle with them. He died in the 
ar of Chriſt five hundred and fifty eight, having reigned 
fenty-three years. | | 


B b 2 CONVALLU 8, 
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CONVALLUS, the forty-ſeventh king. 


= Is brother Convallus next governed the kingdom, andy 

verned it ten years with the greateſt peace ard t:anq, 
lity; a man whoſe excellent virtues rendered him uon 
eternal memory; for beſides his equity in matters of lan, 


an aver ſion which he had from bis very ſoui to all covetouh. 


be vyed with the very monks themſclves, in point of lobri 
of life; though they, at that time, were under a nol} fv 
diſcipline. He inriched prieſts with lands end other reveni 
more out of a pious intention, than with any good ſyce! 
He reſtrained the ſoldiers, who.were declining to effe min? 
and luxury, (and abuſed the bleſſing of peace), rather by thee 
ample and authority of his own life, than by the ſeverity 
laws. He called home the ſons of Goranus, who for fear 
Eugenius had fled into Ireland; but before their return! 
died, in the year five hundred and. ſixty ciglt.. He nei 
fought a battle himſelf, but only aſſiſted the, Brituns with a 
iliary forces againſt the Saxons, with whom they Had freque 
combats, the ſucceſſes of which were very different. 


KINNATELLUS, the firty-cighth ling. 


\ Hen he was dead, and the throne devolved upon his br 

ther Kinnatellus, Aidarus, the ſon of Goranus, cat 
into Scotland, by the perſuaſions of Columba a holy man, vt 
two years before, had come out of Ireland. This perſon! 
troduced him to the king; who beyond his own, and thee 
pectation of all other men, received him very graciouſly, 
celired him to be of good cheer, for it would ſhortly bet 


turn to reign. For Kinnatellus, worn out with age and ſe 


neſs, and not capable of going through with the adminiltrati 
himſelf, placed Aidanus at the helm of affairs, and fo died, 
ving reigned fourteen (ſome ſay fifteen) months. Some . 
ters leave bim out, and will have it, that Aidanus immediate 
fucceeded Convallus ; but there are more who give Kinnatel 
a place betwixt them. 


Alp AN Us, the furty-uinth ling. 


Idanus being nominated king by Kinnatellus, and confi 

ed by the people, was inſtalled by Columba : for the 
thority of that man was lo great, in thole days, that neith 
prince nor people would undertake any thing without his 
vice. And at that time, after he had in a long ſpeech exhal 
td the king to rule equitably over his people, aud the pech 
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de loyal to their king, he earneſtly preſſed them both to per- 
ere in the pure worthip of God, for that then both of them 
ld proſper; but if they made any defeQion from it, they 
Mott expect deſtruction as the reward of their apoſtaſy. Has 
„% performed this ſervice, he returned into his own country. 

he firſt expedition of Aidanus was againſt the robbers who 


wo felted Galway. Amongſt whom when he came, he put their 
„leaders to death, and fear reſtrained the reſt ; but he met 
a greater ſtorm at his return. For, after he had held three 
„ wentions of the eſtates in Galway, Abrya or Lochabyr, and 
(cc itaneſs, and thought all things were ſettled, there was a tus 
mit aroſe amongſt them as they were a-hunting, where much 
he od was ſpilt, and the king's officers, who came to puniſh 
ir; We oem ders, were repulicd and beaten: the authors, for fear 
er punihment, Hed into Lothian, to Brudeus king of the 
no as: when ambaſſadors were ſent to him, to deliver them up 
| oo erding to the league betwixt them, they were refuſed, 
u bereopon a fierce war commenced betwixt the Scots and 
-que icts, but it was quickly put an end to by the means of Colum- 


6 who was highly eſteemed by both nations, according to 
s diſtinguiſhed merits. 5 3 | | 
In the mean time England was again divided into ſeven 
ogdoms, and the Britons were driven into the peninſula of 
Vales: but the Saxons, not contented with ſuch large Gomil- 
ions, kindied.a new, war betwixt the Scots and Picts. The 


, wi_hWiicf author and incendiary in this point was Ethelfiid, king 
on it Northumberland, a covetous man, and who was weary of 
he Meace, out of a mere craving appetite of cnlarging his domi- 
„ions. He perſuaded the Picts, (but with very much ado, for 
be odeus would hardly be brought to confent to it), to drive a- 
cy preys out of the Scots territories, and that would be a 
ratiWandle for a new war. Aidanus being perfectly well apprized 


the treachery of the Sax ons, that he might allo ſtrengthen 
bin{clf with foreign aid, renewed the ancient league with Mal- 
go the Briton. He ſent his fon Grifinus, and his ſiſtei's fon, 
brendinus, a petty king of Eubonia. now called the Iſle of 
Man, a military perſon, with forces; who joining with the 
britons, entered Northumberland, and after three days march 
came to the enemy ; but the Engliſh declined an engagement, 
ccauſe they expected new ſuccours, which were reported to 
be near at hand: for indeed Ceulinus, king of the Eaſt- Saxons, 
"very warlike man, was coming to thein with great forces; 
vt the Scots and{ Britons intercepted, and fell upon him in 
ils march, and wholly deſtroycd the van of his army, which 
ns along way before tlie teſt, together with his {on Cutha; but 
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they were afraid to attack thoſe behind, leſt they ſhould ry 
circumvented and ſurrounded by Etheifrid, who was at no g th 
diſtance. The two kings of the Saxons being joined togethcys 
renewed the fight, with much laughter on both fides, and t fir 
Scots and the Britons were vauquithed and put to flight. 1% di 
were lain of the Scots n bles, Grifinus and Brend:nus ; in H idan 
oppoſite army Ethelfrid loſt one of his eyes, and Prudeus He vi 
carried wounded out of the field, to the great aftoniſhmet 
and diſmay of his party. 2 ' lou 
The next ſummer after, Ethelfrid uniting his forces vifet v 
thoſe of the P:&s, marched into Galway, ſuppoſing he ſhoulMath 
find all things there in great conſternation, by reaſon ot tb p 
ili ſucceſs the laſt year: but Ajdanus coming with his foro ins 
thither ſooner than his enemies thought, ſet upon the ſta t 
gling plunderers, and drove them full of fear and trembling d 
to their camp. Thus having chaſtiſed their raſhneſs, and fat 
poſing they would then be more quiet, the night after, he palWnt | 
ed by their camp, and joined the Britons. Both armies Heu 
ving thus united their forces, pitched their tents in a nato f 
valley of Annandale; and their enemies, as now ſure of tif thc 
deſtruction, beſet the paſſages entering into it. But they hi for 
ving fortified their camp, as if they intended to keep ten 
ground, took the opportunity at night time, when the taz (tit 
was cut, to paſs through a ford, which was dangerouſly full an 
quick 1tands, but that they knew every part of it, and fo mardliing 
into Cumberland, and atterward into Northumberland, makinWinſc 
great havock in every place they came at. The enemy told » 


E a lowed them at their heels, and when they came in fight nee 
1 one another, both armies prepared themſelves for the fight WW) th 
=_— The Scots and Britons made four commanders more th th 


they had before; who were noble perſons, of great expcrienaliper 
in military affairs, that ſo the head-ſtrong common foldien ale 
might have the direction of a greater number of captains (cur 
guide their fury right. The officers ſuperadded were Con 
ſtantine and Mencrinus, Brituns ; Calenus and Murdacus, Scoth 
men. By their conduct and encouragement the ſoldiers fel 
upon the enemy, with ſo great violence, that they were pie 
ſently broken and put to flight. There goes a report i 
Columba, being then in the iſle Icolumbkill, told his comp s fo 
ons of this victory, the very ſame hour in which it was ® 
tained. Of the Saxon nobles there were lain, in this fight 
Ciolinus and Vitellius, both great warriors, and highly deſcend 
ed. About eleven years after this victory, the Saxons ® N 
Picts infeſted the adjacent country; whereupon a day . 
appointed; on which the Britons and Scots ſhould meet, 3% drou 


,; 2 - — — . 1 . 
with their united forces, ſet upon the Saxons Aidanus, tho care 
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old, came to the place at the appointed time, and ſtaid 
the Britons, but in vain, for they came not; yet he drove 
eys out of his enemies country: Ethelfrid having now got 
fair opportunity of putting himſelf upon action, ſet upon 
diſperſed Scots, and made a great ſLughter a.nongſt them. 
anus having loſt many of his men, fled for his life; yet 
e victory was not unbloody to the Saxons, for they loſt Theo- 
d, Ethelfrid's brother, and ſome of thoſe ſquadrons that 
lowed him were al.noſt wholly cut off. Aidanus having 
et with this ſad overthrow, and being alſo informed of the 
ath of Columba, that holy man, whom he ſo highly honoured, 
d plainly fore ſeeing to what cruelty the remuant of Chri- 
ans was likely to be expoſed, grief and age fo wore him 
h that he did not long ſurvive ; he reigned thirty- four years, 
{died in the year of our Lord 604 In his reign it was, 
at a certain monk, named Auſtin, came into Britain, being 
it by pope Gregory; who, by his ambition, in t:. aching a 
ew form of religion, mightily diſturbed the old, for he did 
xt ſo much inſtruct men in the diſcipline of Chiiſtianity, as 
the ceremonies of the Roman church. Nay the Britons, 
fore his coming, were taught the principies of the Chri- 
un religion, by the diſciples of John the Evangeliſt, and were 
iſtizuted in the ſame by the monks, who were in that age learn- 
land pious men. As for, Auſtin, he laboured to reduce all 
hings to the dominion of the biſhop of Rome only, and gave 
inſelf out to be the only archbiſhop of the ifle of Britain; 
nd withal introduced a diſpute, neither neceſſary nor uſeful 
oncerning the day on which Eaſter was to be kept; and did 
this means migntily trouble the churches : nay, he ſo load- 
( the Chriſtian diſcipline, which was then inclining towards 
wperſtition, with ſuch new ceremonies and fizments of mi- 
cles, that he ſcarce left any mark or footſtep of true piety 
enind him. | 


KENNETHUS I. the fiftieth ting. 


Frer Aidanus, Kennethus was elected king; he did no- 
thing memorable in his time. He died the fourth, (or, 
5 lome ſay), the twelfth month, after he began to reign. ; 


EUGENIUS IV. the fifty-firſt king. 


Ext after him, Eugenius, the ſon of Aidanus, was pro- 
claimed king, in the year of our Lord 605, He' was 


ought up (as the Black book of Paiſley bath it). piouſly and 


wetully under Columba, being very well educated in human 
1 | learning; 
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learning; yet in this he ſwerved from the inſtitution of! 
maſter, that he was more acdicted to war than peace; | 
he exerciſed the Saxons and Picts with daily incu ſions. 

government was very ſevere and rough ; thoſe who were pro 
and contumacious, ſooner felt the point of his ſword th 
they received from him any conditions of peace; but to th 
who aſked pardon for their offences, and voluntarily ſur 
dered themſelves, he was very merciful and eaſy to rj 
and not at all inſolent in his victories. This is what 1 
book reports concerning Eugenius. But Boetius ſays, on: 
contrary, that he lived in great peace; which happened not 


much from his foreign leagues, as from the diſcords of 4 
enemies, who kept up a civil war among themſelves. .“ 


the Engliſh, who inhabited the ſouth parts, and profeſſed 
ſacred name of Jeſus Chriſt, whilſt they were endeavouring 
revenge the injuries offered to them, deprived Ethelfrid, 
then moſt potent king of Northumberland, both of his life a 
kingdom together. Edvinus ſucceeded him, and Ethelfri 
relations fled into Scotland, amongſt whom were ſeven of 


ſons, and one daughter. This came to paſs in the tenth ye 4 
of the. reign of Eugenius. As theſe Saxons flew to him H. 
refuge, ſo he {though he knew them to be enemies both 1 
him and the whole Chriſtian name) entertained and proteꝰ . 
them with great courteſy and humanity as long as he lived: . 


gave tHem no leſs than royal reception, and took mighty e 


to have them piouſly educated in the Chriſtian religion. - 

died in the ſixteenth year of his reign, and was much lamer 18 

ed by all men, who had every one a loſs, and found every ol 72 

a want of him. uf 

. : | | , E 

4 p 

FERCHARDUS I. the fiſty-ſecond king. e C 

; : . « - . ed; 

I'S ſon, Ferchardus, was ſubſtituted in his room, in 088. * 

1 year of Chriſt 622, and in the thirteenth year of Hef 4 

clins the emperor. He being a politic man, and very vt * 
edly guileful, endeavoured to change the lawful governme! 


of the land into tyranny; in order to which he noutiſht 
factions amongſt the nobility, ſuppoſing by that mecans | wn 
effect what wickedly he defigned with impunity, But! 
nobles, underſtanding his malicious aim, ſecretly made up! 
breach amongſt themſelves; and, calling an aſſembly of il 
eſtates, ſummoned him to appear; which he refuſing ro 


8700 m 
they ſtormed the caſtle where he was, and ſo drew bim, f = 
force, to judgment. Many and grievous crimes were © . 
jected againſt him, and particularly the Pelagian hereſy, ! xp 


contempt of baptiſm, and other ſacred rites, Then, &.! 
| | | wi 
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a not able to purge himſelf from any one of them, he was 
mmittcd to priſon; where, that he might not live to be a pu- 
e ſpe ctacle of diſgrace, he put an end to his own life in the 


1 of | 


Re; 


. uricenth year of his reign. 
Id th | 3 
to th DoN AL DUs IV. the fifty-third king, 
2 15 [S brother Donaldus, or Donevaldus, mounted the throne 
t in 1113 ſte ad; who, calling to mind the uelogy of bis fas. 
o and the miſerable end of bis brother, made it his buſts * 
1 no WG £2 waintain the true worſhip of God; and that, not on- 
oft home, but he [ought by all lawfal means to propagate 
1 broad. For when Edwin Was dead, he furniſhed the re- 
g and the children of Ethelfrid, who had remained exiles 
2 Scotland for many years, with accommodations to return 
oY WE he beſtowed upon them gifts, he ſent forces to ac- 
176, Mpany them, and gave them free liberty to pals and repals, 
gelfoecaſion Mould require. This Eilwin, fpoken of above, 
of in by Kedvalla. as Bede calls him, king of the Britons, 
Os by Penda, king of the Mercians; one of which was his 
aim oY out of an old pique to che nation itleli; the other 
both ot a new one, for his having embraced Chriſtianity; but 
otedl th, ſtill more out of an emulation of his power. The victo- 
ed: reported to have been more cruel than any in the monu- 
ty c: nts of hiſtory ; for whilſt Penda endeavoured to root out the 
„ iiſtians, and Kedvalla the Saxons, their fury was fo great, 
me. it ſpared neither ſex nor age. After the death of Edwin, 
-ry 0 uthumberland was divided into two kingdoms. Oſticus, 
uin german to Edwin, was made king of the Deiri; and 
nirid, as Bede calls him, but our writers name him Ande fri- 
, Etheifrid's eldeſt fon, king of the Bernici. They renounced 
e Chriſtian religion, in which they had been diligently edu- 
iu! ed; one by the Monks, the other by Paulinus the biſhop, 


- Het irevolted to their ancient ſuperſtition ; but were both, ſhortly 


Ec . 
4 wald, the ſon of Ethel frid, ſucceeded them both, a ſtudious 
urin noter of the Chriſtian religion. He did but deſire Donaldus 
as lis ambaſſadors, to ſend him ſome doctors of the Chriſtian 
ro, and he preſently ſent him ſome, and thoſe truly men 


great ſanctity and learning; who were accordingly received 
bim with great humanity, and moſt bountifully rewarded. 
ther. did he think it below his kingly dignity, to interpret 
F meaning of their ſermons preached to the people, who 
not fo well underſtand the Scortifh language, and he would 
en gather thein together. for that purpole ; all which is clear- 
pre ſſed by Bede. Donaldus died in the fourteeth year of 
| 5 his 
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his reign, leaving a precious memory of his virtues behi 
him. 5 - 


FERCHARDUS II. the fifty-fourth hing. 


Erchardus, bis brother's fon of that name, ſucceeded hit 
a perſon the moſt flagitious in nature. He had every u 
ſtamped upon his heart, inſatiable were his deſires of yi 
and wealth. His cruelty toward: men was perfectly inhumz 
his impiety towards God throughly diabolical. When | 
cruelty and rapine had raged among other folks, he conver 
his fury at laſt upon his oun domcſtics. He killed his oy 
wife, and he raviſhed his own daughters. For theſe crit 
fins he was excommunicated from the ſociety of Chriſti 
And as the nobles were juſt going to aſſemble, by way of co 
ſultation, about his puniſhment ; Coleman that holy biſho 
ſtopped them; for he openly told-him before ſeveral of the: 
« That divine vengeance would ſpeedily overtake him.” At 
truly the event verified his prediction; for a few days afte 
as he was a hunting, he was hurt by a wolf, and fell into af 
ver; and yet after that, not being able to abſtain from his ft 
mer intemperance, at laſt his body was eaten up with the loy 
diſeaſe; and then he is ſaid to have cried out, that he was 
fervedly puniſhed, becauſe he had not hearkened to the who 
ſome warning given him by Coleman. Thus at laſt, ſee 
his error, and Coleman comforting him with hopes of pared! 
in caſe he truly repented, he cauſed himſelf to be carricd 
broad in a litter, meanly apparelled, and there he made ap 
blic confeſſion of his wickedneſs, and ſo died, in the year of 0 
redemption 668, Scotland groned under this monſter eightee 
years. 


MaLDvuinvus, the fifty-fifth king. 


A ff Alduinus, the ſon of Donald, ſucceeded him; who, thi 
he might ſtrengthen thoſe parts of the kingdom whi 
were weakened by the tyranny of the former king, made peas 
with all his neighbours: but having made all things quiet 
broad, he was diſturbed by a ſedition at home, ariſing betve* 
the Argyle and Lennox men. Maldvinus went in perfon 
gainſt the authors of this tumult, that ſo he might puniſh ue 
without prejudiſing the common people. They, to avoid! 


king's wrath, compoſed their private jars, and fled into tt 


Fbudz ifles. The king ſent for them to have them puniſſet 
and the iſlanders not dating to retain them, delivered them * 
x 


xr | 
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behiMcic puniſnment kept the reſt in their duties. About this 
e it was, that when the Scottiſh Monks had propagated the 
\trine of Chriſt almoſt all over England, and had ſo inſtruct- 
the Engliſh youth, that now they ſeemed able, of theme 
res, to preach the goſpel in a proper manner to their own 
d hifuocrymen, their envy againſt their very maſters grew in pro- 
ry nion to their learning; and this prejudice went fo far, that 
t vic Scottiſh Monks were forced to return into their own coun» 
1m. As this contumely cur off the concord between t ie two 
gdoms, ſo the modeſty of thoſe who had received the wrong 
wer: both nations from an open formal war; but frequent in- 
is ons were made, and ſkirmiſhes happened in divers places. 
ere broke out at this time a terrible plague over all Europe, 
has was never recorded by any writer before, only the 
of cofRors and Picts were free from the contagion. 
did zy reaſon of the frequent injuries mutually offered, and preys 
theniren away on both ſides, each nation was like to break out 
0an oper war, if the death of Malduinus had not prevented 
att After he had reigned twenty years, his wife, ſuſpecting 
o 2 it he had to do with an harlot, ſtrangled him, and four days 


- fer the ſuffered for the fact, and was burnt alive. 
10 : 


are EuGEnivs V. the ffty-fixth king. 


Ugenius next, the fifth ſon of king Dongardus, be- 
areo gan his reign. Egfrid, the king of Northumberland 


rid With whom he chiefly deſired to be at peace) endeavouring to 
- 2 eive him by feigned traces; he played the ſame game of 
of oi ie, and turned Egtrid's artifices upon himſelf. Thus while 


zhtecſiht made a ſhew of peace in words, they each ſecretly pre- 


red for war; when the truce was ended, Egfrid, though 
friends diſſuaded him from it, joined forces with the Picts, 
lentering into Scotland he ſent out his foragers all over Gal 
27; but he was overthrown by Eugenius, the Picts giving 


, ti 
uicht eſcaped ; but at laſt wounded, and with but a few fol- 
pea vers, he made ſhift to get home. The next year, his 
uct ends then alſo difſuading him, he drew forth his army a- 
tweeaſt the Pits; who, pretending to run away, inſnared him 
fon Wo an ambuſh, and cut him off, with all his men. The 
"es laying hold of this ſo fair an opportunity, recovered 
id hee large territories which had been taken from them in former 


0 hre; and the Britons who freed themſelves from the govern- 
ilnegghent of the Angli, or Engliſh, together with the Scots, entcred 
mY athumberland, and made ſuch an havock there, that it never 


Ce 2 recovered 
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recovered itſelf ſince. Soon after Evgenius died, in n the fou 
ehr of his reign. 


00k 


EvucgNnivs VI. the fiſty-ſeventh king. e 4 


Ugenius VI. the fon of Ferchard, ſucceeded Eugenius 
as did Alfrid, brother to Egfrid, ſucceed him in Nortly 
borland: both kings were very learned, eſpecialiy in they 
gy, as learning went at that time of day; and alſo friendly 
to the other, on the account of their common ſtudies, ſo HH. 
the peace was faithſully maintained berwixt them. Alen. 
made uſe of this tranquillity to ſettle his kingdom, thouglſhc 
narrower limits than before; but the Scots had neither an | he 
bliſhed peace, nor yet a declared war, with the Picts: c. 
ſions were frequently made, with very various fucec ſſes, tho 
Cutberectus, an Enqgliſn biſhop, and ee e a Scot b 
biihop, labuured in vain to reconcile them; yet they orderiios 
matters ſo well, that they never fought a pitched battle. Mint 
the mean time, Eugeniu: being inflamed with an inexpiable t 
ired againſt the perfidi »uſneſs of the Picts, was ſtopped int 
midſt of his career to revenge, for he died, having reigned! 
years. In his reign it is reported that it rained blood all o 
Britain for ſeven days, and that the milk, cheeſe, and bu 
were alſo turned into blood. 


AMBERKELETHUS, the fiſty-eighth king: 


Fter him a the fon of Findanus, and Hol- 
phew of Eugenius V. obtained the kingdom. At thet 
ginning of his reign, he gounterfeited temperance, but se 
returned to his natural diſpoſition, and broke out into all mi 
ner ol wickedneſs. Garnard, king of the Pitts, laying h 
of this opportunity, gathered a great army together, and it 
ded the Scots. Amberkelethus could hardly be excited 1 WE 
arms, without much importunity, but at laſt he did: Ie K 
was going in the night time to do his private occaſions, bn 
but two ſervants with him, he was ſlain with an arrow, 
was not known who ſhort it), when he had not reigned 
two years; but ſome ſay, that when he preſſed upon thee 
my in a thick wood, he was hurt with an arrow by them, 4 
ſo died ten days after. s 
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EUGENivus VII. the fifty ninth king. 


Ugenius VII. brother of the former king, was declared 

king by the ſuffrage of the ſoldiers in the field, that ſo 

army might. not diſband, nor be without an head. He, 

ting little confidence in an army levied by a flothtul king, 

enius Nigthened out the war by truces, and at laſt concluded it by 
Orthuhurying Spondana, daughter of Garnardus. She, not long 
their, was murdered in her bed by two Athol men, who had 
ly aſpired to deſtroy the king. The king himſelf was accuſed 
lo He murder, but faliely; and before he was brought to judg- 
Alfa, the murderers were found out, whereupon he was freed. 
ough Mc offenders were put to the moſt exquiſite of tortures. 


an eben matrers were compoſed abroad, the king turned himſelf. 


cee affairs of peace, and his delight lay very much in hunt- 
thous, bur his chief care was for religion: it was his firſt deſign, 
Scot by his appointment, that the noble acts and enterprizes of 
orderWr2s ſhould be regiſtered in monaſteries. He maintained an 


tle. Wintercupred peace ſeventeen years with all his neighbours, 
able ſd then died at Abernethy. 

dint | | | 

*  _-MuRDacws, the ſixtieth king. 

all oi | 


bu” Ugenins, a little before his death, commended Murdacus, 
the ſon of Amberkelethus, to the nobility to be his ſuc» 

lor. There was peace all over Britain during his reign, as 

de ſays about the end of his hiſtory. He imitated Eugenius, 

It only in maintaining peace, but in endowing of monaſteries 

ly, He repaired the convent of White horn, which was de- 

and Mpeliſhed. He died at the entrance into the ſixteenth year of 


the WI reign, 

It fol | 

Ji . ETFIN®S, the ſexty-firſt king. 

0g | = | 

1d 0 the year of our Lord 730, Etfinus, the ſon of Eugeni- 


to Hus VII. entered upon the kingdom. He being emulous of 
as WF kings before him, kept the kingdom in great peace during 
havihſe ſpace of 31 years, that he managed the government: 
ou, en he was old, and could not perform the kingly office 
ned nſelf, he appointed four vicegerents to adminiſter juſtice to 
he ee people. Whilſt theſe preſided over the affairs of Scotland, 
m Ane looſe perſons reſuming their former luxuriant extrava- 
aces, by negle&, or (as ſome think) even by the encou- 
gement of the magiſtrates, put all things into confuſion 
t their wicked pranks were the leſs taken notice of, by rea- 
of the exceſſive cruelty and pride of one Donaldus, who, 
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ranging over all Galway, made the country-people pay trib 
to him; or elſe he robbed them, and reduced them to g 
want. | 


EucEgnivs VIII. te fixty-ſecond king. 


Midſt theſe tumults, Eugenius VIII. the fon of Mur 
cus, was ſet up in the room of Etfinus deceaſed; his 
enterprize was to ſuppreſs Donaldus, whom he overthrey 
many bloody fights, and at laſt took him priſoner, and pub 
ly executed him, to the joy of all the ſpectators. He 
Murdacus to death, vicegerent of Galway, for ſiding with! 
naldus, and ſet a pecuniary fine on the reſt of the vice 
rents; he made ſatis faction to the people who had been ti 
bed, out of the offenders eſtates. Wicked men being (ft 
rified for fear of theſe puniſhments, a great calm enſ; 
after a moſt violent tempeſt, and he confirmed the leag 
formerly made with the neighbouring kings. Yet after 
this, he, who got ſo much glory in war, when once pe: 
was ratified, gave himſelf up to all manner of vice; and ſ 
ing he would not be reclaimed, neither by the advices of | 
friends, nor of the prieſts, all the nobles conſpired to defti 
him, which they did in a public convention, in the third) 
of his reign. The companions and aſſociates of his wick 
practices ended their lives at the gallows, all men rcjoicin 
made a holiday to fee their executions. | 


FERGUSTUS III. the fixty-third king. 


Erguſius III. the ſon of Etfinus, ſucceeded him; wh 
under a like counterfeit pretence of virtue, being hort 
vicious at the bottom, died alſo after the like violent m 
ner, having reigned the ſame number of years, viz. thre 


He was poiſoned by his wife; others write, that when H 
wife had often upbraided him with living in contempt of t 
trimony, and following whole flocks of harlots, and found . 
amendment from her reproofs, ſhe ſtrangled him at night, ..“ 
he was ſleeping in his bed: when inquiry was made into ls 
death, and many of his friends were accuſed, yet, though ine 
verely tortured, would confeſs nothing; the queen, thou“, 
otherwiſe of a fierce nature, and impetuous, yet pitying the ii. 
fering of ſo many innocent perſons, appeared, and from a | a 
ty ſtand that ſhe had choſen on ſome high place, told uy"? 
aſſembly, © that ſhe was the author of the murder ;” and pM! b 
ſently, leſt ſhe ſhould be made a living ſpectacle of reproiG : 

U 


ſhe ſtabbed herſelf in the breaſt with a knife; which 1 
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was variouſly ſpoken of, and deſcanted upon, according 
ie ſeveral humours and diſpoſitions of the men of thoſe 
5. of 


y trib 
to or 


SoLvaTHIvus, the ſixty fourth king. 


Mur Ing Solvathius, the ſon of Eugenius VIII. is the next in or. 
his M der; who, if he had not contracted the gout, by being in 
brew ps and colds, in the third year of his reign, might well 
| publiſÞ:ckoned for bis perſonal valour amongſt the beſt of kings; 


He j 
zith J 
Vice 


notwithſtanding his diſeaſe, he ſhewed his great wiſdom 
prudence in the choice of his generals, by whom he aps» 
ed all tumules. Firſt of all, Donaldus Banus (i. e) White, 


een Hing in no fear. of being attacked by a- lame and gouty 
ing (Mice, had the boldneſs to ſeize upon all the Weſtern iſlands, 
_ enſulMto call himſelf king of the Abude. After wards, making 
leazieſceot on the continent, and carrying away much prey, 
after Nas forced, by Cullanus, general of the Argyle men, and 


Ducalus, captain of the Athol men, into a wood,' out of 


e ped 
4 ch there was but one paſſage; ſo that their endeavours 
of Neſcape were fruitleſs, but he and his party were there 
deſtrWi to a man. One Gilcolumbus, out of the ſame hopes, 
rd yell vith the ſame audacity, aſſaulted Galway, which his fa- 


rhad oppreſſed before; but be alſo was overthrown by the 
te generals, and ſhared the ſelt-ſame fate. In the mean 
e there was no diſturbance from the Engliſh and Pitts, but 
continuance of peace was occaſioned by their combuſtions 
home. Solvathius reigned 20 years, it being the year 
1 787, he died, and had the general whe 19s of man- 


wick 
Joiciq 
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* AchAlus, the ſixty-fifth king. 


zen I Chaius, the ſon of Etfinus, ſucceeded him; he had 
of made peace with the Angles and Pitts, but underſtanding. 
und i var was threatened from Ireland, compoſed the ſeditions 
ght, MW vere like to happen at home; and this he did not onl 


ato | 
ugh 
thoug 
the f 
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his Induſtry, but by his large ſſes and bounty. The cau 
te Iriſh war was this. In the reign of the former ki 
o was unfir to make any expedition, the Iriſh and the 
ers, out of hope of prey and impunity, had made a de- 
it upon Cantire, the adjoining peninſula, with great armies, 


* 


old iat one and the ſame time. But a feud ariſing between 
d pff elunderers, many of the iſlanders, and all the Iriſh, were 
broader To revenge this ſlaughter, the Iriſh rigged out a great 
act 


„ to fail into the Æbudæ. Achaius ſent ambaſſadors to 


hel them, 
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them, to acquaint them, that they had no juſt cauſe for, 
war, in regard that thieves, fighting for their prey, bi... 
{lain one another; that the Joſs was not, that ſo many ui 
ſlain, but rather that any of them had eſcaped. They fange 
alledged, that the king, and his national councils, were ſo Hebe 
from offering any injury to the Iriſh, that they had put zl; 
authors of the late ſlaughter to death. The ambaſſadors 
courſing many things to this purpoſe, all they could ſay wi... 
ſo coarſely and barbarouſly rejected by the Iriſh, that they (Mz 
out their fleet againſt the Albine Scots, even before the de h 
ture of thoſe ambaſſadors; when their fleet was on the n 
| a tempeſt aroſe, in which they univerſally perithed. TW: 
18 miſchance occaſioned ſome ſcntiments of remorſe and eic 
1 in the Iriſh, ſo that now they humbly ſued for that peaſſſ . 
| which they had before diſdainfully refuſed. Iba 
But firſt of all, Achaius made peace between the Scots Meave 
| the French chiefly for this reaſon, becauſe not only the Saxo ent 
Y who inhabited Germany, but even thoſe who had fixed in Mai 
ſ tain, infeſted Gaul with piratical invaſions. And belidWhto | 
Charles the Great, whoſe delire was to ennoble France, not oWfhe 
by arms, but literature, had ſent for ſome learned men on 
of Scotland, to read philoſophy in Greek and Latin at Pa:nc 
For there were yet many monks in Scotland, eminent for Enn 
ing and piety; the ancient diſcipline being then not quite Wart! 
tinguiſhed ; amongſt whom was Johannes, ſurnamed Scotus, rty 
which is all one, Albinus, for the Scots, in their own languaMund, 
call themſelves Albini: he was the preceptor of Charles the Gr: 
and left very many monuments of his learning behind hi 
| | and, in particular, ſome rules of rhetoric, which I have |: 
with the name Johannes Albinus inſcribed, as author ol iN ( 
book. There are alſo ſome writings of Clement, a Scct, 
| maining, who was a great profeſſor of learning at the f. 
[1 time in Paris. There were many other Scottiſh monks, V 
went over into France, out of their zeal for God and go 
11 neſs, who preached the doctrine of Chriſtianity to the peo 0 ( 
11 inhabiting about the Rhine, and that with ſo great ſucce 
| that the people built monaſteries in many places. The Gern hi: 
| pay this to their memory, that even to our days, Scots WF Act 
n made the governors over thoſe monaſteries. Though Acbileang 
N was deſirous of peace, yet the Pictiſh affairs drew him on npe. 
war. For when Athelſtan, the Engliſn- man, had waſted the nen ſi 
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bouring lands of the Picts, Hungus their king obtained din, 
[ aid of ren thouſand Scots from Achaius, who before was digg 0 
; ed with the Engliſh. He placed his ſon Alpinus commit a g 


over them, who was born to him by the ſiſter of Hungus; ol 
the aſſiſtance of thoſe auxiliaries, he carried a great - 
| plan 
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torfWiunder out of Northumberland. Athelſtan, a fierce warrior, 
„ as almoſt at his heels, and overtook him not"tar from Had- 
y velington. The Picts diſmayed at the ſudden approach of their 
fanWrcmics, ſtood immediately to their arms, and kept them- 


lo Nees in their ſtations, till very late: having ſet their watches 
r the night, Hungus being inferior in other. things, deſired 


ors iii of God, and gave himfclf wholly up to prayer. At laſt, 
ien his body was wearicd with labour, and his mind oppreſ 
ey leich care, he ſ emed to behold Andrew the apoſtle ſtanding 
cep him in bis fleep, and promiſing him the victory. This vis 


ln being declared to the Picts, filled them full of hope, fo 


hich it was in vain to think of avoiding. The next day be- 
g ſpent in light ſkirmiſhes, on the third they came to a pitch- 
(battle, Some add, that another prodigy was ſeen in the 
eavens, a croſs like the letter X at the lime of the engage- 


ſtain the firſt onſet of the Pits. Athelſtan was flain there, 
ho gave name to the place of battle, which is yet called 
Ithelſtan's ford. Hungus aſcribed the victory to St Andrew, to 
hom, be ſides other gifts, he offered the tithes of his royal 
emeſnes. I am of opinion, that this was the Athelſtan, 
mmander of the Danes, to whom the Engliſh affirm that 
borthumberland was granted by Alfrid. Achaius died the 
ſirty ſecond year of his reign, and in the year of Chriſt eight 
undred and nineteen. £8 


ConGaLLus III. the ſixty.ſixth king. 


Ongallus, his couſin-german, ſucceeded him, who teigned 
five years in profoand peace buth at home and abroad. 


DoxGALLVUS, .the ſixty-ſeventh king. 


Ongallus, the ſon of Solvathius, was next king to him. 
The young ſoldiers, not able to endure the leverity 


Achaius: and becauſe they could-not perſuade him by fair 
ans to undertake the government of the kingdom, they 
mpeſl:d him by force and menaces to be ſcemipgly on” 


neither fide. He having raiſed and formed an army, and pre- 


ed Wiiing to do as they would have him, diſappointed them, and 
ggg Dongallus. His coming-was acceptable to the king, 
manga great diſmay to the rebels; and therefore they _ 
us; : im 


1. 
leal | 
plan „ 


hat they prepared themſelves with great alacrity for a combat, 


ent, which did fo terrify the Engliſh, that they could hardly 


his government, went in a body to Alpinus the ſon 
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army ſo ſuddenly, that he was upon them before there coy 


claimed the kingd om. The Pitts diſdained him as a foreipne 
whereupon Dongallus fert meſſengers to them to expoſtul; 


to make war upon them with all his might: but in i 


without reſiſtance; and the Picts raiſing up a rumult « 


him to the king, as if Alpinus himſelf had perſuaded them t 
rebel. The king well perceiving their calumny, prepared 


be the leaſt rumour of bis coming. Thoſe of them whom 
took, he puniſhed. X 

In the mean time Hungus died, and his eldeſt ſon Dorſt 
logus was flzin by the treachery of his brother Eganuß; ne 
ther did the murderer long ſurvive his brother. So that 1 
male-ftock of Hungus being extin&, bis ſiſter's ſon Alpiny 
as next hcir, both by the ancient law, and in right of blo 


the matter, but they refuſed to give them audience, and ev, 
commanded them to depart in four days. Dongallus intend 


widſt of his preparation, as he was paſſing over the Spe 
whoſe current was very violent, the veſlel, in which he w; 
ſunk, and he was drowned after he had reigned fix yea 
ſome ſay ſeven. 


 ALPpiNus, the fexty-eighth ing. 


Lpinus, the ſon of Achaius, led the army raiſed by Do 

gallus, againſt Feredethus, who had ſeized upon, 
arrogated the kingdom of the Picts to himſelf. The armi( 
met at Keſtenot, a village of Angus; the fight was mainta 
ed with great obſtinacy and cruel bloodſhed, even un 
night; the victory was uncertain, though the death of F 
redethus made it incline to the fide of the Scots. For whe 
he ſaw his men fly in the fight, with a troop of young n 
blemen he broke through the main body of the Scots, 1 
being thus ſeparated from his men, was there flain, with! 
flower of his nobility. Brudus was ſubſtituted in his plac 
a flothful perſon, and unfit for military affairs. In h 
reign, the Scots drove preys out of their enemies count! 


purpoſe amongſt themſelves, flew Brudus before he h. 
reigned one year. Then they ſet up Kennethus, another“ 
Feredethus his ſons, in his ſtead: one neither more valian 
nor more ſucceſsful, than his brother: for when he had! 
vied an army, and came in fight of his enemies, he flo 
privately away, and ſo was killed by a countryman, wi 
upbraided him as a fugitive, not knowing who he was. I. 
Pitts having 1ſt their King, before their enemies were ſeri, 


of it, returned home and, made another Brudus king, one“ 


high deſcent and noble atchievements. He, as ſoon 3s 
enters 
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red upon the government, ſet upon the ſtraggling plun- 
ers, and curbed their raſhneſs, making a great ſlaughter 
oagſt them; after that, that he might ſtrengthen his weak 
ces by foreign aids, he ſent ambaſſudors, with great gifts, 


203 


the Englith, who were the neareſt to him. They received 
egifts, and were large enough in their promiſes of aſſiſtance; 
, though the Pitts carneſtly preſſed them, yet they put 
em off, laying the fault on their own combuſtions at home. 
he Picts being diſappointed of their hope there, levied every 
n of their own, that were able to bear arms, and refoived 
reature their al/; with this reſolution they marched directly 
nards the enemy, who were encamped not far from Dundee. 
zſoon as they met, the battle was fo much the more ſharp, 
reaſon of the old hatred, and the recent and treſh diſguſt, 


e many mutual ſlaughters, and the frequent injuries and 


angs, committed on both ſides. The conflict was a long 
e doubtful, when at laſt, an hundred PiCtith horſe roſe out 


n ambuſh ; who, that they might ſ-em to be a greater 


nber, had alſo mounted their baggage- men and attendants 
Jn their baggage-horſes, and ſo, thewing themſelves upofi 
etops of the hills, they wheeled about, as if they would 
ie ſet upon the rear of their enemies army. That apprehen- 
n ſtruck ſuch terror into the Scots, that they preſently ſcat- 
ted, and fled into the neighbouring woods; by which many 
them ſaved their lives, only ſome few were lain in the fight, 


more in flight, by the nimble baggagers, who were let. 


horſeback. King Alpinus, and many of his nobles were 
en priſoners, and inhumanly put to death. The king's 
ad was faſtened to a pole, and carried up and down the army ; 
lat laſt they ſet it up for a ſpectacle in the moſt eminent 
ce of the greateſt town they had, (which. then was Aber- 
lay). The place where he was ſlain, as yet retains his name, 
ng called, Bas Alpin, i. e. The death of Alpin. . 


KENNETHUS II. the ſixty-ninth king. 


\ Lpinus being flain, after he had reigned three years, 

his ſon Kennethus ſucceeded him. The next ſummer the 
is having ſome hopes, that if they did but endeavour it, 
Scots might eaſily be driven out of Britain, as they had 
en heretofore; they hired ſome troops of the Englith, 
I joined them with whatever forces of their own they 
ud raiſe. But a ſudden ſedition ariſing among themſelves, 
id that ſo outragious, that king Brudus himſelf could not 
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compoſe it, the army diſbanded upon it; and Brudus fff: + 
about three months after, rather of a broken heart, thanihe 
any diſeaſe. His brother Pruſkenus was declared king 
his room, who in vain attempted to compoſe things at ho 
but in the interim, ſome young Scats fetched off by night 
head of Alpinus, from the place where the Pitts had ſet it. 
and brought it ro Kennethus ; he not only commended th 
for their noble exploit, but alſo rewarded them with a gr 
of ſome lands. Kennethvs ſummoned together an afſembly 
confult about a war with the Picts; and though the king ki 
ſelf, and the forwardcſt of the ſoldiers, were for reveugMit i 
the treachery of ſuch a prefilious people; yet the major ph 
and eſpecially the graver fort, thought it more adviſcable 
Nay, till their forces which had been weakened in former w; 
had recovered themſelvgs afreſh: in the mean time, t. 
would neither ſeek peace, nor yet make war with the Pi 
till a better opportunity for either ſhould offer itſelf. I 
Opinion prevailed, ſo that there was peace berwixt thet 
nations for three years, as if it had been by common cole 
But in the fourth year, Kennethus, eager to renew the w 
and yet finding few of the nobles of his mind, invited them 
a banquet: the entertainment continued till late at night, 
that they were all obliged of neceflity ro lodge at the kin 
| houſe, which they might the more eaſily do, in regard evi 
man, according to the cuſtom of their anceſtors, Jay on Wit 
445g and ſo they diſpoſed of themſclves in that EH 
10uſe, having nothing under them but leaves and graſs. WI 

they were gone to ſleep, the king ſuborned a youth, one of 
kinſnen, commending him to. clothe himſelf with the {kins 
fiſhes, eſpecially of the ſtock fith, dried inthe wind, and fo 
enter by night; and to ſpeak through a long tube, that 
voice might better reach their ears at a diſtance, and thus 
exhort them to war; as if a meſſage had been ſent them fil 
heaven to that purpoſe. The nobles were ſuddenly awaken th 
at this voice, which at that time ſeemed to them to be greaon 
and more auguſt than a man's; many alſo were laden a. 
wine, and the ſudden flathing of light from the fiſhes IM Te 
darting upon their drowfy eyes, ard dazzling them, r 
them into a very gieai afſtonithment; in fine, an unwoul 
ed apparition affected the eyes of them all, and a kind 
reiigious conſternation ſeized upon their minds. And | 
which increaled the. admiration was, that the meſſeng 
ſtripping himſelf of his diſguiſed habit, and by a ſceret p 
ſage, conveying himſelf away, as in an inſtant, ſeems? ; 
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ze vaniſhed out of ſight. When the news of it was brought 
the king in the morning, and many added to the. ſtory, as 


ok V. 


ſaal in fuch caſes, he was pleaſed to affirm too, that he 


the like apparition in his ſleep. Immediately a war was 
duded upon by the general conſent of them all, as if they 
received the word of. command from God himſelf. When 
armies were led forth to battle, as ſoon as ever they came 
ight one of another, every one ran upon the enemy, which 
od next to him, without fo much as ſtaying for the com- 
hof their captains. The fight was as fiercely continued, 
It was cagerly begun. 
gts. Thole, in whom the Picts put moſt confidence, pro- 
{their ruin. For the Englich troops, ſeeing that all things 
re managed without order; and by a tumultuary force, re- 
ated to the next hill, as if they had only been ſpeQaators of 
er mens dangers. There was a mighty ſlaughter made of 
Pits. For the Scots were highly provoked againſt them, 
t only by their ancicnt hatred, but by the remembrance of 
er late cruelty againſt Alpinus, and againſt the reſt whom 
ey had taken priſoners with that king: but that which chiefly 


lncd their minds, was a watch. word, ſpread abroad among 


Scots, That they ſhould remember Alpinus;“ the mo- 
ent that word was given, they | ſpared neither age, nor any 
tk of men. The hills covered the retreat of the Engliſh, 
the Scots were ſo vehemently intent upon revenging them- 
es on the Pitts, that they could not purſue them. This 
try reduced the Picts to ſo low an ebb, and rendered their 
udirion ſo deplorable, that, though they endeavoured to 
ke peace, yet all was in vain, for the Scots would hearken 
no conditions, but the full and entire ſurrender of their 
ole kingdom. The next year, when all places were ſur 
idered up beyond Forth, northwards, and garriſons placed 
em, as Kennethus was marching his army againſt thoſe 
this fide of it, word was brought him, that ſome of the gar- 
ns which he had left behind, were taken, and the ſoldiers 
n. Upon theſe advices he marched his army back againſt 
fredeilious Picts, of whom he ſpared neither man, woman, 
© child; but put the whole country to fire and ſword. 
uſktenus, ſeeing the Pits were enraged, almoſt like madmen, 
he cruelty exerciſed over them, and knowing now that 
y muſt fight, not for their kingdom, but for their very 
s, and the lives of their wives and children, gathered to- 
er all the force that ever he could make; and fo paſſ- 
the Forth, came to Scone, a town ſituate on the bank 
the river Tay, where he waitcd for the coming of the Scots. 
ere they again endeavoured to make a pacification, offering 

„ | * 


At laſt the victory inclined to the 
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was wholly broken by this overthrow, and Kennethus 1:id I, 
thian and the adjacent country waſte, together with thoſe þ 
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to ſurrender all the cou try beyond the Forth, but the $c 
would have all, or none. The fight, as muſt be in ſuch 
cumſtances of neceſſity, was very fierce, At laſt, the Pi 
after an obſtinate reſiſtance, were broken, and the river T; 
putting a ſtop to their flight, was the cauſe of their deſtructi 


For Druſkenus, and alm.ſt all his nobility, being not able 
paſs it, were there flain: and the common ſoldiers had no hi 
ter fortune; for as they crowded to the river in ſeveral plac 
to ſave themſelves, they laboured alſo under the fame inc 
city of paſſing it, and ſo they every one of them loft th: 
lives. Hence it is, (as | judge), that our writers ſay, we foug 
with the Picts ſeven times in one day. The force of the Pil 


yond the Forth, that they might never be able to recover the 
ſelves again. The garriſons, for fear, ſurrendered themſelve 
Thoſe few Picts who were left alive, fled into England, in 
indigent-and neceſiitous condition. 
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'$ I formerly called Ferguſius I. and after him, Fergu- 
ſins II. the founders of the Scottiſh kingdom, and that 
with very great reaſon; ſo. I may juſtly reckon Ken- 
nethus, the ſon of Alpinus, a third founder of it, Fer- 
s 1. from a mean beginning advanced the affairs of the Scots 
ſuch an height, that they were envied by their neighbours. 
" H Mergus II. when they were baniſhed and diſperſed into remote 
 Wountrics, and in the judgment of their enemies, quite extir- 
ated, did, as it were, recal them to life, and in a few years 
tored them to their ancient ſplendor. But Kennethus was 
courageous, as to accept of the kingdom, at a time when 
fairs were almoſt become deſperate; -nay, at a time when 
hers thought, that the ſmall remainder of the Scots could 
ardly have been defended, or kept together; and not only fo, 
Jut he confounded the power of the enemy, (though aſſiſted 
vith foreign aids, and big with a late triumphant victory), in 
ay ſharp, yet proſperous fights;. and, when he had thus 
rexkened them, he drove them out of Britain, and took from 
deir king the royal name, which to this day he could ne- 
er recover again. Though theſe were great atchievements, 
et tivy were not the greateſt he performed: for, as he en- 
ured his kingdom, and made it double of what it was be- 
Wie; ſo he governed it in ſuch a manner, both by making 
| new x 
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new laws, and alſo by reviving the old ones; that neither! 
centiouſneſs, the child of war, nor pride, the product of yig 
tory, nor any footſteps of thofe evils, which are wont to x 
company luxury and eaſe, did appear, during his life. Nay 
the affairs of Scotland ſeemed to be ſupported for many yew 
after, by his laws, called by poſterity the Macalpin Jaws, 
much as they were by arms. But to let theſe things paſs; 
ſhall proceed to relate his noble acts as I have begun. Kenne 
thus, having driven out the Pitts, diſtributed their lands; 
mongſt his ſoldiers, according to each man's valour and merit 
who, owt of an ambition, gave many places and countries ne 
names, and * . the old ones. He parted Horeſtia b. 
twixt two brothers, Eneas and Mern; one part of which, i 
old Scottiſh, is yet called Zneia, (they who more affect th 
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Engliſh ſpeech, call it Angus); the other, Mern. The cou ges 

try adjoining. from Tay to the Forth, was called by the: x cho! 

cients, Roſs, i. e. a peninſula; there are ſome ſigns of ut, 

name yet remaining, as Culroſs, a town, which is, as it wer © 

the back or hinder part of Roſs; and Kinrofs, which ſignif <2 

the head of Roſs. Now at this day, all that country is cal” ! 

Fife, from an eminent perſon called Fifus, whoſe ſurname It of 

they ſay, was Duffus; Barodunum, a town in Lothian, © ned 

as ſome call it, Dunbar, was fo called (as it is thought) fro erthre 

a great man, named Bar. Lothian had its name, not long MF lis 

= go, from Lothus king of the Pits. Cunningham is wholly Pic 
ul Daniſh word, uſed, as I think, by the Danes, after the defeat 
1 of Kennethus, who poſſe ſſed that country for ſome years, ſoad, 
ving driven the Scots beyond the wall of Severus; for Cut dm the 


ningham ſignifies in the Daniſh language, the king's houſe, 0 
palace. It is alſo probable, that Merch was ſo called by ti 
Danes, becauſe it fixed the limits between both kingdom) 
As for Edinburgh, either by the groſs ignorance, or perver 


ill-will of ſome, it is ſometimes called, Vallis dolcroſa, 1.4 1 2 
the doleſome valley, and ſometimes, Caſtrum pueilaru 3 
Maiden caſtle; the name in itſelf is not very obſcure, thouy ar 

- it is made ſo by ill management. For they borrowed tha 1 

names from French romances, which were deviſed wit ec 

the ſpace of three hundred years laſt paſt. This is certan | 

that the ancient Scots called it Dunedinum; the latter Edi Mx 

| burgum, in which they follow their country cuſtom in 1. : 

oſing of names; whereas that caſtle in a middle appeli 3 

tion between both, I think may be better named, Ecinuy 

But enough in this place concerning the old and the ne off 

names of the countries, of which I have ſpoken more lag - 

1 ly before. To return then to Kennethus ; having enlarged 18 
4 ” kingd/08E or, 
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podom, as I ſaid before, and ſettled wholeſome laws for the 
od adminiſtration of the government; he endeavoured far- 
er to confirm his royal authority by mean and trivial things, 
en bordering upon ſuperſtition itſelf, There was a marble- 
ne, which Simon Breccus is reported to have brought into Ire- 
nd out of Spain, which Fergus, the fon of Ferchard, is alſo 
dro have brought over into Scottiſh Albion, and to have placed 
in Argyle. This ſtone Kennethus removed out of Argyle, to 
one by the river Tay, and plazcd it there, inclofed in a chair 
wood. The kings of Scotland were wont to receive both 
e kingly name and the royal robes, fitting in that chair, 
the days of Edward I. king of England, of whom in his 
ce.  Kennethus tranſlated the epiſcopal fee, which the 
&s had placed at Abernethy, to Fanum Reguli, which the at- 
ages called St Andrew's. But the ancient Scots biſhops, be- 
pchoſen out of monaſteries, not then contending for place or 
or, but for ſanctity and learning, performed their func- 
us every where, occaſionally, as opportunity offered, with- 
tenvy or emulation; no certain dioce ſes being allotted to 
m, in regard the eccleſiaſtical function was not yet made a 
t'of gain and warldly lucre. After this fort, Kennethus 
ned twenty years. In the beginning of his fifth year he 
ecthrew the Picts, as the Black bo9k of Paifley hath it. The 
ber lixteen years, after he had deſtroyed the government of 
Pits, he lived in- great tranquillity, having maintained 
ce at home, by reaſon of his juſt government; and peace 
Jad, by the power of his arms. He enlarged his dominions 
m the Orcades to the wall of Adrian. A. C. 854. | 
DoNALDUS V. the ſeventieth king. 


) Onaldus, his brother, was choſen king next, who quite 
altered the whole public diſcipline, together with his 
n demeanour. For whereas, in the life-time of Alpinus, 
made a thew of temperance, and, by that means, had 
ained the love of the better fort; when his brother was 
dd, as if he had been freed from all fear and reſtraint, he gave 
nſclf up wholly to pleaſure. And as if there had been no danger 
many enemy without, he neglected all military ſtudy, and 


t almoſt none about him, but hunters, hawkers, and in- 


v 


ters of new pleaſures. Upon theſe he ſpent the public re- 
ue. The younger fort, who were prone to plealures, ex- 
ed the king to the ſkies, as a noble and generous prince; 
ſeoffed at the parſimony of former times, as rude and illi- 
al. The ancient counſellors, feeing all things likely to run 
ruin F a very ſhort time, came io the king, and put him 
oL, 1, r £ 
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in mind of his duty; of his preſent evil ways and miſcarr 
ges; and of the dangers impending upon him. He never 
fes perſiſted in his flothful kind of life, which gave opport 
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ty to the remainders of the Picts (as if an hopeful alarm 
been given them, even from the very bottom of deſpair) to add 
themſelves to Oſbreth and Ella, two of the moſt potent andy 
valent kings of the Engliſh, (for then England was divided in 
many kingdoms). They bewtiled their misfortune to thet 
and craved earneſtly their aſſiſtance, promiſing, that they a 
all their poſterity would become feudataries to the Engliſh, 
eaſe they obtained the victory over the Scots, which they prej 
ged would be an eaſy one, by reaſon of the flothful nature 
Donald. The Engliſh were eaſily perſuaded, and having ſett 
things at home, they led out their army into Merch, from when 
they ſent heralds to Donaldus, requiring, that the lands whi 
the Scots had forcibly taken away from the Picts, their friends; 
allies, might be reſtored; which unleſs he would do, they wo 
not neglect their old confederates, who had newly ſolicited tht 
aſſiſtance. Donaldus, by the advice of the eſtates, which, 
this time of imminent danger, he had (though unwilling 
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convened, levied an army, and met with the enemy at [Whoſe f. 
à river of Teviotdale, where he joined battle, and overthiWMn pr 
Oſbreth, forcing him to fly to the next mountains: from the: ting 

| he marched on by Tweed to the ſea-ſide, recovered Berus his 
which had been taken by the Engliſh, and was again ccleWb+ to 
by them, upon the ill neus of the ſucceſs of the bat ame 
where he took all the ſhips riding in the mouth of the 1, the 
and ſeized upon all the enemy's proviſions there, He got t. ther 
an opportunity to renew his interrupted pleaſures ; and, bis o. 
his enemies had been wholly overthrown, he indulged bin ch re 
in all kind of voluptuouſneſs. The Engliſh, who in the Wjer 
fight were rather ſcattered than ſubdued, underſtanding by UM. or o 
ſpies the careleſſneſs and ſecurity of the Scots, gathered UI laid 
ther what force they could out of the neighbourhood, and Wn, < 
upon the Scots by night, who were drowned in wine, and ploits, 
aſleep, making a great ſlaughter amongſt them; but they at at 
the king, who was between ſleeping and waking, priſe! 

From thence they followed the courſe of their victory, and F 


make their reverge more complete, they divided their al 


into two parts, and ſo, marched into the enemy's coun] Onf 


part of them, when they come to the Forth, got veſſels, and him 
deavoured to paſs over by water into Fife, but a great nu'Whly va 
of them were ſhipwrecked, and drowned ; and the reſt, / receiv 
violence of the ſtorm, were forced back to the ſher unde h 
they embarked; from whence, marching to Stirling, and noble: 
ing with the reſt of their army, they paſs over the Forth, der De 


bri 
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ge. The Scots, after their flight, gathered themſelves in. 
a body thereabouts, having the bare ſhew, rather than the 
ength, of an army; and ſent ambaſſadors to the Engliſh for 


ue; which they did not refuſe, becauſe their ſtrength was 
AWikcned by the unſucceſsful battle of Jedd, and alſo by the 
dp elhipwreck. The Engliſh propounded hard conditions, yet 
dige as the pre ſent ſtate of affairs made to ſeem tolerable. As 


t,“ The Scots ſhould yield up all the land, which was within 
he wall of Severus; that their bounds ſhould be beneath Stirling, 
he Forth; beneath Dunbarton, the Ciyde; and between the two 
vers, the wail of Severus.” Amidſt ſuch hard terms of peace, 
t this happened, as welcome as it was unexpected, to the 
ots, that no mention was made concerning the reduction of 
 Picts. For the Englith and Britains divided the lands, ſur- 
dered up, betwixt them; the river being a boundary be- 
int them both. There are ſome, who think the money yet 
led Sterling was then coined there. The lands being thus 
ided, the Pits, who thought to recover their own, being 


b BW4ed of their hopes, paſſed over to the Cimbrians and Scandi- 
"2 (2. e.) (as we moderns ſpeak) ro Denmark and Norway. 
e ole few of them that ſtayed in England, were all put to death, 


on pretence that they would attempt innovations by their ſo- 
ting of foreign aids. Donaldus, after he had made peace, 
on his return was honourably received, partly out of re- 
it to his anceſtors, and partly in hopes of his repentance 
damendment. But he, perſevering in his wonted flothful- 
„ the nobles fearing, that ſo ſlag»iſh a perſon, who would 
ther hearken to the counſels of his friends, nor be reclaimed 
bis own calamities, would loſe that part of the kingdom 
ich remained, confined him to a priſon ; where, either out 
grief and anguiſh of heart, as having his pleaſure reſtrain- 
; or out of fear of being made a public ſpectacle of ſcorn, 
laid violent hands on himſelf, in the ſixth year of his 
n. Others report, that this Donaldus performed many noble 
ploits, both ac home and abroad; and that he died a natural 
ith at Scone, in the year of our Lord 858. 


Con STANTINUS II. the ſeventy-firſt king. 


Onſtantinus, the ſon of Kennethus, was crowned after 
him, at Scone; he was a prince of a great ſpirit, and 
ply valiant. He was deſirous to wipe away the ignomi» 
received under Donaldus, and to enlarge his kingdom to the 
unds his father had left; but he was otherwiſe adviſed by 
nobles, becauſe the greateſt part of the ſoldieiy were lain 
der Donaldus ; and the remainder were grown ſo corrupt, 
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that it was not fit to put arms into their hands. This bei outs. 
ſo, the king firſt bent his care to amend the public di ſcipiq reaſ 
and accordingly he reduced the order of prieſts to their anciſ Hir of 
parſimony, by ſevere laws, in regard they had left off pres rat p: 
ing, and had given themſelves up to luxury, hunting, ho a 1 
ing, and to courtly pomp. He cauſed the young ſoldiers H nent 
were grown cffeminate with voluptuouſneſs and eaſe, to lie Wicum! 
the ground, and to eat but once a-day. Drunkards were by e 
niſhed with, death. He forbid all ſports, but thoſe vhiiMnding 
ſerved to make the body hardy, and inure the mind to t vp 
By theſe laws, the ſoldiery of the kingdom were brought ay 
better paſs; when preſehtly a certain iſlander, named Eren Reateſt 
whom the king himſelf had made governor of Loch- Aby He ſpo 
man of an unquiet ſpirit, and ambitious of dominion, rafiiWund t 
up in arms; he, knowing that the military youth couid tors 
well ſtomach the ſeverity of theſe new Jaws, firſt gathered Men ye 
gether a ſmall number, and then a greater, complaining ot t 
preſent ſtate of things. And when he found his diſcoutfe v 
acceptable to them, he eaſily perſuaded them to conſpire ady 
the taking off of Conſtantine. But being more active thand 1 
tious in gathering ſtrength to their faction, they were betray 0 
by ſome of their own confederates, and ſlain, before big 
knew any forces were coming againſt them. Evenus, r reli, 
head of the conſpiracy, was hanged. About this time {Wmong 
was, that the Danes, then the moſt potent and flouriſhing es tt 
tion amongſt the Germans, were ſolicited by the Picts aganterval 
the Scots, and alſo by one Buernus, (or as others write, Veritaout 
whoſe wife had been raviſhed by Ofbreth), which they, beonact 
overſtocked with young people at home, eaſily aſſented to, , Biſſ 
ſo they came over in numerous tranſports, and with a great Windful 
xy, into Britain. Their firſt deſcent was in Fife; there nſelf 
flew all they met, without diſtinction, out of hatred to iers 
Chriſtian religion; and dividing their army, they ſpoiled m w 
country two ſeveral ways. Conſtantine made head agar al 
them, and firſt he ſet upon that brigade which Hubba, brotople, 
to the Daniſh king, commanded ; which being hindered firnme 
Joining the other body of troops, by the ſudden ſwelling WF died 
the river Levin, were there eaſily overcome and lain, exccplMen of 
few of his men, who could ſwim over the river, and they "ten : 
to their other commander, called Humber. Conſtantine purlvoody 
them, and marched as if he went to a prey, not to a battle, thong 
overtook them not far from the town of Carail;but not before r wo 
had well fortified their camp. For the Danes, being very pf by c 
dent after their late unhappy fight, had made a kind of de fen him hi 
fortification, upon ſome ſmall winding rocks, near the ſho\regor 
by heaping up a parcel of ſtones together, which lay * 
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outs. In that poſture, Conſtantine aſſaulted them; where, 
reaſon of the incommodiouſneſs of the place, and the de- 
wir of the Danes, he paid dear for his raſhneſs; for he Joſt a 
reat part of his army; he himſelf was taken priſoner, haled 
to a little cave bad by, and there ſlain. There are ſome mo- 
uments of this fight remaining to this day, as the cave, the 
ccumference of their camp, which was not cut out regularly, 
by equal {paces, but turning and winding according to the 
nding of the. rocks. Some lay the blame of this unlucky acci- 
nt upon the Picts, who, being admitted into Conſtantine's 
alty and army, were the firſt that ran away, and drew the 
careſt part of the army after them. The Danes gathered up 
e ſpoils, and departed to their ſhips. The king's body was 
und the day after, and carried to the ſepulchres of his an- 
ſtars in the iſland Icolumbkill. He poſſeſſed the kingdom ſix- 
en years, and died in the year of our Lord 874. | 


ETH u 8, the ſeventy-ſecond king. 


I $ brother, Ethus, ſucceeded him; from the ſwiftneſs 
of his feet, ſurnamed Alipes; he was elected king upon 
higher, or other, account, but becauſe he gathered together 
e relicks of the army, which were ſcattered by the Danes. 
mongſt the prodigies of his time, they reckon thole ſea» 
hes then appearing, which are, ſeldom ſeen, and after long 
tervals of time, but they never appear but in ſhoals, nor 
tnout ſome unlucky preſage. The common people call them 
lonachi-marini, i. e. ſea-monks; others give them the name 
Biſſineti, i. e. hooded, or helmeted fiſh. Ethus, quite un- 
ndful both of his brother and of his anceſtors, giving 
nlelf up to all manner of vices, and drawing the young 
Idiers who were by nature very eaſily ſeduced, along with 
m, was taken priſoner by a combination of the nobles; and, 
er all the flagitious acts of his life had been declared to the 
ople, in a long ſpeech, he was forced to abjure the go- 
mment, in the ſecond year of his reign. Three days after 
lied in priſon for grief. That which chiefly offended the 
en of mititary genius, was, his ſlothful inactivity, becauſe 
den the Danes were at war with the Engliſh, and many 
dy battles had been fought between them, yet he never 
thought bimſelf of the recovering the country he had loſt; 
Ir would he ſuffer himſelf to be ſo much as put in mind of 
by others. Some write, that he was not forced to relin- 
Wh his kingdom, but that he was wounded in a combat by 
tegorlous, who was deſirous of getting the reigns of the em- 
111316) | $a Pire 
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pire into his own hands, and that he died two months aft 


Anno Chriſti 875. 


GR E G ORIUS, the ſeventy-third king. 


1 the ſon of Dongallus, was ſet up king 
ö his ſtead; a perſon of a truly royal ſpirit, in wh 
no virtue was wanting, that was requiſite to complete an 
narch. Firſt, he reconciled all thoſe to him, who wete 
gainſt him when he endeavoured to gain the throne; : 
then he proceeded to compoſe the diſeords of the nobles 
mong themſelves; he ſo tempered the ſeverities of his gore 
ment with affability, that he got the command of his ſubje 
more by love, than by fear: he reſtored the old laws « 
cerning the immunity of the . miniſters of the church, ( 
were almoſt in the nature of ſlaves, under the Picts), ore 
he made new, to the ſame purpoſe. His firſt expedition 
into Fife againſt the Picts, left there by the Danes, whilſt t 
were employing their arms againſt the Engliſh. He dro 
them not out of Fife only, but out of Lothian and Merch t 
The Danes, when he came to Berwick, fearing, if they ſho 
have any misfortune, the Engliſh would be upon their ba 
too, durſt not join in a field-fight with Gregory; but ſent pt 
of their forces over the river into Northumberland, comm 
ing them to join with a ſmall brigade of their countrym( 
who had gathered together, and were newly landed, the 
the reſt of them entered Berwick to ſtrengthen that garril 
But the Engliſh, who were, but unwillingly, under the co 
mand of the Danes, (as being men of a different religion fi 
them), gave admiſſion to the Scots in the night-time, by wh 
means all the Danes were put to the ſword. From the! 
Gregory marched into Northumberland, and fought a proper 
battle againſt Hardnute, where he made ſo great a flaug! 
of them, that their numbers, which were lately formidable 
all Britain, were mightily diminiſhed, partly by Gregor) 
Scotland, and partly by Alfrid of England. Gregory took 
all Northumberland, and gave free leave to thoſe Engliſh! 
had a mind, to depart; and he very courteouſly diſtribu 
lands among the reſt, who choſe to remain there. The g's 
eſt part of the Engliſh ſtayed behind; partly out of love 
their native ſoil, partly by reaſon, of the king's bounty 
them; and partly alſo for fear of their enemies. Fol, 
they had, for ſeveral years then paſt, entered into ſeveral c 
engagements with the Danes, the victory being many © 
uncertain, many of the Engliſh choſe rather to be under 


dominion of the Scots, who, though formerly — 
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fe yet Chriſtians, than either to fall into the power of the 
ody Danes, or to hope for uncertain aids from their own 
untrymen ; eſpecially ſince things were in ſuch a general 
fuſion over all Britain, that the Engliſh knew not which 
ny to ſuccour firſt. After Gregory had chaſtiſed the Danes, 
ſo ſmart a degree, that he expected no more trouble from 
m, he turned his arms. upon the Britons, who as yet held 
ne of the Scottiſh dominions; but he made peace with them 
„ upon their reſtoring the ſaid lands, and promiſing to aſſiſt 
againſt the Danes, if they ſhould return; and upon that, 
liſbanded his army. But the Britons, after their return 
ne, repented of the peace they had made; and entering 
otland again in an hoſtile manner, they were driving away. 
great booty; but Gregory met them at Lochmaben, and 
er a bloody fight overthrew them, and Conſtantine their king 
in the field. The Britons, having received this fruit of 


— CQO 


g; and then began to think in what a dangerous caſe they 
re, having both the Scots and Danes their enemies; and 
ir alliance with the Ergliſh ſeldom long lived. Upon this 


eſtmoreland were reſtored to them, which was accordingly 
e, and the peace made on thoſe conditions. About the 
etime, there came alſo ambaſſadors from Alured of England, 
ty to congratulate the victory over the Danes, which ought 
id they) to be juſtly acceptable to all Chriſtians; and partly 
enter into a new league againſt all the enemies of the Chri- 
n faith. Peace was concluded on theſe conditions; That 
ey ſhould oppoſe foreign enemies with their joint forces, 
if they made a deſcent on the borders of either people; and 
tat the Scots ſhould quietly enjoy for ever the land which 
ey had got from the Danes.” Peace being thus 
efeined by arms on every ſide, and a league made and eſtabliſh» 
word was brought Gregory upon his return, that the Iriſh 
made an irruption into Galway. The cauſe of the war 
pretended” to be, becauſe the men of Galway had, in a 
ile manner, ſeized upon, and plundered ſome galleys driven 
their coaſts, belonging to the inhabitants of Dublin, a city 
e lreland. The Iriſh, hearing of Gregory's coming, in great 
Y icroation retired - preſently with their prey to their ſhips ; 
bregory, with a good navy, and ſtrong army, as ſoon as 
could with conveniency, tranſported himſelf into Ireland 


ig Duncan, or Donatus, or rather Dunachus, was at that 


e their king; but being under age, Brienus and Cornelius, 
| | | two 


ir ill counſel, made Herbert, the brother of Conftantine, 


oflideration they ſent ambaſſadors to the Scots for peace, who 
ld not-hearken to any ſuch thing, unleſs Cumberland and 
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two of the moſt powerful of the nobility next. to him, had 
vided the whole land into two factions. But patching uy 
truce at the arrival of a foreign enemy, they pitched and for 
fied their camps apart, near the river Bann, a place which ſeed. pe 
ed convenient enough for that purpoſe. _ Their end in fo Mie d. 
ing was, to take off the edge of Gregory's valour by de ond, 
and to force him to withdraw his army from a foreign haraſ ion, 
country, for want of proviſion. Gregory ſmelled out n f. 
deſign; and therefore very fecretly in the night, he ſent pi nam 
of his army to ſeize upon an hill, which was, as it were, 6 Wiki 
Brienus's head. Ihe day after, when the battle was joine 
in the heat of the figbt, they threw down mighty, ſtones in 
his camp, which cruſhed many of his men to pieces, and 
terrified the reſt, that their ranks were broken; and they 77 
away in great diforder and confuſion. Cornelius, hearing 5 1 
the event of this fight, withdrew his army, without ſtrikng ended 
blow, into places of greater fafety. Brienus was ſlain in! lity. 
camp; the reſt had as much quarter given them as po ſſible, Mad of! 
Gregory's command. He then marched over the cou hintai. 
without any dep>pulation at all, which lenity occaſioned ma een fo 
rather to ſubmit themſelves to the mercy of the king, tba te ok 
try it out by force. The fortified towns were ſtrengthen by be 
with garriſons. Gregory reduced Dundalk and DrogheWic had 
two ſtrong places, made fo both by art and nature; and ien: 
determined ro march directly to Dublin. But hearing Morthyr 
Cornelius, general of all the Iriſh forces, was coming agul t prej 
him with a great army, he turned aſide, fought with him, a bein 
overthrew him, following the chaſe as far as Dublin, viyince 
he beſieged. But there Was not proviſion enough in the lily the 
for ſo many people as had fled thither ; fo that in a ſhort uo fo, 
it was ſurrendered to him by Cormachus, the bifhop of the eiii t the v 
Gregory, at his entrance into it, did no prejudice at all to Wninior 
of the inhabitants; but viſited king Dunean, his kinſman, aide on 
proteſted that he came not thither out of an ambitious deſte nt 
take away the kingdom from him, or to amaſs up ricies Wred ſo 
himſelf, but only to revenge the injuries he had receWhſe4 þ, 
Accordingly he committed the care of the young king to eaon2 
of his old counſellors, as he Seen moſt faithful to hi nalden 
and himſelf bore the name of his tutor or guardian, til Ns, ret 
came to be of age: he alſo put garrifons into the for chro! 
and exacted an oath from the nobility, that they ſhould „ not \ 
mit neither Engliſh, Dane, nor Briton into the iſland, it he x; 
out his permiſſion: he appointed judges in convenient e peace 
ces, who were to judge betwixt man and man in mil'Whicigy. 
| | | as, F 
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fcontroverſy, according to the laws of the country; and re- 
iving ſixty hoſtages for the performance of thoſe conditions, 
e returned home in triumph. The fame of his juſtice made 
e peace firmer for the future, than any terror of arms could 
we done. Having thus managed matters both at home and 
road, he departed this life in the eighteenth year of his 
ion, bing no leſs eminent for his juſtice and temperance, 
in for his valour and magnanimity. So that he was juſtly 
na med by his countrymen, Gregory the Great. He died anno 
iſt 892, | | 


-DoxnaLDUS VI. the ſeventy fourth king. 


Onald, the ſixth of that name, the ſon of Conſtantine IT. 
was made king next after Gregory, having been recom- 
ended by his great predeceſſor, before his death, to the no- 
iy. He deceived not the opinion, which men had concet- 
aof him, 7. e. that he was a very prudent prince; for he fo 
oo intained peace, as to be always prepared for war. And 
aden for a long time he had no enemy to encounter with, yet 
UW took care that the ſoldiery (hould not grow too luxurious, 
a by being corrupted by eaſe and reſt, grow inclinable to run, 
it had often happened, into all manner of evil practices. 
hen a new army of Danes drew ncar to the coaſts of 
orthumberland, and ay at anchor there for ſome days, withe 
tprzjudifing any body, Donaldus gathered an army together, 
Id being watchtul of all opportunities, went to guard that 
wince. But hearing that the Dunes had made a deſcent up- 
| the country of the Engliſh, he fent aid to king Alured, 
ho fought a bloody battle wich the Danes. Yet, though he 
t the victory, he was content to admit them into part of his 
minions, provided they would turn Chriſtians. Peace was 
de on thoſe terms, the army diſbanded, and a new homebred 
Mmmotion entertained Donaldus at his return. | here hap- 
ned ſo great a feud betwixt the Roſſians and the Merch men, 
uſed by ſome ſmall robberies at fi. it, that more were ſlain by 
caſional combats,. than if they had met in a pitched battle. 
mald marched thither, and having flain the heads of the fac- 
"ns, reſtored peace to the reſt. Johannes Fordonus, a Scot- 
u chronologer, ſays, that in this expedition he died at For- 
not without the ſuſpicion of poiſon ; but Buetius affirms, 


*peace he had made with the Danes, of whom he was always 
picious ; and that he died there, after he had r-igned eleven 
is, His memory was precious both to rich and poor. His 
ath was A. C. 903. g TOE 
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CONSTANTINE III. the ſeventy. fifth king. 


Onſtantine III. the ſon of Ethus, was ſubſtituted king 
his room; a man of no ill diſpoſition, yet could hen 
be truly ſaid to be firmly and conſtantly good. The Dani 
who could by no promiſes, by no perſuaſions whatſoever, j 
cline Gregory and Donald, the two laſt kings of the Scots, 
take up arms againſt the Engliſh, who were then Chriſtian 
eaſily wrought upon Conſtantine by gifts, and by the vain he 
of enlarging his dominions, to make a league with ther 
which laſted ſcarce two years, but the Danes, deſerting | 
Scots, ſtruck up a league with the Engliſh. This- league hi 
ſcarce continued four years, before Edward of England gathe 
ed an army ſpeedily together, and ſpoiled the country: of ti 
Danes; by which they were reduced to ſuch ſtraits, that thy 
were forced to return to the Scots, whem they had lately d 
ſerted : to whom they ſwore moſt religiouſly, that they won 
for ever after obſerve the amity, moſt inviolably, betvi 
them. This ſecond league is reported to have been enteredi 
to, with great ceremony, in the tenth year of Conſtantint 
reign. He gave, the ſame year, Cumberland to Male 
fon of the laſt king, which was an honourable omen to hi 
that the next reign ſhould: be his own. And afterwards t 
ſame cuſtom was obſerved, by ſome ſucceeding kings, to tt 
manifeſt diſannulling of the old way of convening the eſtate 
whoſe free ſuffrages ought not to have been thus abridged; bi 
this was like the deſignation of the conſuls by the Cæſi 
which put an end to the Roman liberty. A war being no 
commenced between Edward the ſon of Alured, and t 
Danes; Conſtantine ſent aids to the Danes, under the condo 
of Malcolm. He joined his army with the Danes, and bei 
ſuperior in number, they haraſſed the adjoining countries 
the Engliſh, and made great devaſtation, whereſoever tit 
came; to the end that they might force the Engliſh, whoh 
a far leſs numerous army, to fight: nay, they were ſo at 
gantly confident of their numbers, that they thought their 
nemy would never ſo much as look them in the face; fot 
now, as ſecute of the victory, they began to talk of did 
the ſpoil. But, © as proſperity doth blind the eyes of the vil 
* ſo adverſity, and the foreſight of danger, is a good ſcho 
4. maſter, even to the weaker ſide;“ what the Engliſh wal 
in ſtrength, they ſupplied with art, kill, and ftratage 
Their army was well iD: with reſerves, and ſo they beg 


the fight; the firſt ranks being commanded ſo to do, 9 
ground, and under the pretence of being diſcomfitted, mace 
eint as if they were flying, that ſo, their enemies puri 
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n in diſorder, they might again return upon them in that 
ggling poſture: Athelſtan, the baſe-· born fon of Edward, 
general of all the Engliſh forces, as our writers affirm; 
Grafton alſo ſays the ſame thing. They make this Athel- 
uilty of parricide, in killing his father, and his two bro- 
s Eldred and Edwin, whoſe right it was immediately to ſue- 
{ their father in the kingdom: fame increaſes the ſuſpicion, 
"I Edward was violently put to death, becauſe it attributes 
him the title of a martyr. For that fact Athelſtan being ha- 
| to recover the favour of the people, he reſolved upon 


ate the blood of his kindred, by ſhedding that of his ene- 
: in purſuance of this reſolution, when he had fought 
ly for a time, he gave ground by little and little; but af- 
ard retreated with more precipitation, and in greater fear 
confuſion, as if he intended abſolutely to run away. The 
es and Scots, ſuppoſing themſelves conquerors, were un- 
ing to make any briſk purſuit, leſt the cowardlieſt of the 
liers ſhould enjoy all the booty, and therefore they returned 
under the camp. Upon that Athelſtan gave a ſignal, and 
Engliſh returning to their colours, ſet upon them as they 
"Wh: ſcattered and laden with ſpoil, and killed them like dogs. 
e greateſt part of the Scottiſh nobility was loſt in this fight, 
choſe rather to die on the ſpot, than to undergo the igno- 
ly of deſerting their companions of the war. Malcolm being 
ch wounded, was carried off the field by his own men, 
ſent the doleful tidings of the loſs of his army to king 
ſtantine: neither was the face of things more pleaſant a- 
nglt the Danes. Athelſtan, during this aſtoniſhment of his 


Northumberland from the Danes. Conſtantine having not 
e enough either to wage war, or to carry on matters in 
ce, called a convention of the eſtates at Abernethy, and 


e), as to a ſanctuary, amongſt whom he ſpent the remain- 
ve years of his life at St Andrews, in the year of Chriſt 
and the fortieth year from-the beginning of his reign. 
e the Engliſh writers, who are profuſe in their own praiſes, 
fficm, that Athelſtan was the ſole monarch of all Britain, 
that the reſt, who had the names of kings in Albium, were 
biecariouſly ſo, and his feudataries only, as taking an oath 
"Wicelity to him, as the ſupreme lord. And they intro- 


02; and to procure them a greater credit, they add allo 


je eminent enterprize, and accordingly determined at laſt ta 


| | | 
oes, took Cumberland and Weſtmorland from the Scots, 


ingly reſigned the kingdom, and betook himſelf ro the Cul- 
worthippers of God, (for ſo the monks of that age were 


Fe any ignoble Engliſh authors as favourers of that o- 
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Marianus Scotus, who was indeed an illuſtrious writer. } 
here | delire the reader to take notice, that there is n 
the leaſt mention of any ſuch thing in that edition of) 
rianus, which was printed in Germany; but if they have; 
other Marianus, different from him who is publicly r: 


Dok N 


caliot 
e him 
t W O 
ngth, 

rainin 


and interpolated or forged by themſclves, let them produifſh ſom 
him if they can. Beſides, they being men generally unleateent 
ed, do not in ſome placcs ſufficiently underſtand their Here, 
writers. neither do they take notice, that Bede, William e nob 
Malmſbury, and Geoffry of Monmouth, do commonly callt\kiſite 
part Britain over which the Britons ruled, i. e. that vitiMiting 


the wall of Adrian; or, when they ſtretebed their dom 
ons fartheſt, within the wall of Severus; ſo that the 80 
and Picts are oftentimes reckoned by them to be out of 3 


tain, and are accqunted as tranſmarine people. And therefof[ Ndu 
when they read, that the Engliſh ſometime reigned over in 
Britain, they underſtand the authors ſo, as if they inch qui 
Albium or Albion; whereas they do often circumſcribe Bi ling 
within narrower limits, as I have ſaid before: but of thigrred & 
have ſpoken more largely in another place. To return i twee. 
to the affairs of Scotland. fty ſh 
any 
MALCOLM I. the ſeventy ſixth king. = 
'$ Onſtantine having retired himſelf into the cloyſter Muried 
the monks, Malcolm, the ſon of Donald, was deore (: 
red king. Athelſtan being dead, and his brother Edward reading, 
ing, Cumberland and Weſtmorland revolted from the h fle. 
liſh, and returned to their old maſters. Moreover the DaWrds i 
Who remained in Northumberland, ſent for Avalaſſus, Wh o. 
countryman, of the royal progeny, who was baniſhed Dm m 
Ireland, to make him king; Edmund, foreſeeing what clofWout rh 
of war were gathering over his head, yielded up Cumberihan; | 
ad Welle rand to Malcolm, upon this condition, that Moiſted 
who ſhould next ſucceed in the Scottiſh kingdom, ſhould 'Mended 
an oath to the king of Englard, as the lord paramount of eure, 
courſtry. Afterwards he eaſily reduced the Danes, who Wlce in 
been MiQted with various calamities; neither did he long Wnded | 
vive his victory. The Engliſh choſe his brother Edred kinfeople | 
ter him; againſt whom the Danes, who poſſeſſed Northun Ward o 
land, and never cordially obſerved any peace made with the Would w 
lich, rebelled, and whilſt he was incumbered with other a the 
at a diſtance, they took from him many ſtrong and well forilWrny, | 
places, particularly Vork; but he overcame them by the *Wamp ot 
ance of 10000 Scots. Malcolm, returning home, gave "treat. 
wholly up to the arts of peace; and, to cure the dilieWith dr 
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caſioned by the wars, eſpecially luxury and lawleſs living, 
: himſelf uſually viſited all the Scots courts of judicature once 
two years, and adminiſtered juſtice with great equity. At 
ngth, whilſt he was buſy in puniſhing robbers, and in re- 


| ſome conſpirators of Murray-Land, in the night, in the 


ere, with great diligence, ſought after, and found out by 
enobles ; and, being apprehended, were put to ſeveral ex- 
ſite deaths, according to every one's ſhare of guilt, in com- 
itting the parricide. 


INDULPHUS, the ſeventy ſeventh king. 


of Ndulphus reigned after him, who, having ſettled things 
in peace at home, paſſed the next ſeven years in great 
vW-oquillity ; but in the eighth year of his reign the Danes, 
i king it amiſs that the alliance with the Engliſh was pre- 
red before theirs, and that a perpetual league was made 
etween the two kings againſt them, came with a navy of 
ty ſhips into the firth ot Forth, when the Scots little expect- 
(any ſuch thing; inſomuch that they had like to have given 
dem. an univerſal overthrow by way of ſurprize. In ſuch a 
den invaſion all were full of fear and amazement ; ſome 
ried their goods into the midland country, as. a place of 
ore ſafety 3 others ran to the ſea. ſide, to hinder the enemy's 
ding. Hago and Helricus were the two admirals of the Da» 
Ih fleet, they endeavoured firſt to land in Lothian, and after- 
ads in Fife, but in 'vain; they then eſſayed to enter the 
th of the river Tay, but there alſo they were hindered 


out the ſhores of Æneia or Angus, of Mern, Marr, and Bu- 
an; but in all places being hindered from landing, they 
viſted their ſails and went into the main ocean, as if they in- 
nded to return home. But within a few days, when all was 
cure, they came back again, and having gotten a convenient 
ace in Boyn, at the mouth of the river Cullen, they there 
nded their men without oppoſition, before the country 
ple could give any alarm of their arrival. When Indulphus 
card of their landing, he marched towards them before they 
ud well have any notice of his coming; and firſt he ſet up- 
i the ſtraggling plunderers, and drove them to the reſt of their 
my, but made no great ſlaughter of them, becauſe the 
imp of the Danes Was near, to which they might make their 
teat. When the armies came in ſight of each other, they 
th drew up in battle array, and fell to it with equal force 


raining the lewd manners of the younger ſort, he was flain_ 


fieenth year of his reign. The perpetrators of that villany . 


om making any deſcent on land; ſo that they coaſted a» 


and 
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diſorders ſhould happen, ſhould make ſatis faction to the con 
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and courage: whilſt they were thus fiercely fighting, Græme 
and Dumbar, with ſome troops of Lothian-men, appeared on 
the rear of the Danes; which put them tn ſuch a conftern; 
tion, that they all ran away, . to their ſhips, others t. 
voknown places, whitherſoever the fear of the enemy drogf nag 
them: but the greater part of them drew up in a round cloſe 1 
body, in a woody vale, and there waited an occaſion of at 
ing with valour, or dying with the laſt reſolution. Indulphuz, 
as if his enemies had been wholly overcome, rode up and down 
with a few attendants, and caſually lighting into their hand 
was ſlain, at the beginning of the tenth year of his reign 
Some ſay that he was killed by an arrow ſhot out of a ſhy 
baving put off his armour, that he might be more nimble | 
the purſuit, and preſs the more eagerly upon them, as the 
were going a ſhip-board, : 


ſpici 
catio! 
ined 
uch © 
ar, L 
pmMO 
en la 
Fa ; | tent « 
DuFFvus, the ſeventy-eighth king. gtly 
Fter his death, Duffus, the ſon of Malcolm obtain es; 

5 ed the kingdom; in the beginning of his reign he made E b 
Culenus, ſon of king Indulphus, governor of Cumberland, and ent 
ſent him into the Æbudæ, which were then in war and dil pk 
order, to reſtrain the frequent robberies committed ther.“ 
For the young ſoldiers of the nobility, having got a great *% 
many companions about them, made the eommon people ii 5 F 
butary to them, impoſing a pecuniary mul& on every tanily 6 e 0 
beſides free quarter: and yet Culenus dealt not more harſh 0 
with them, than with the very governors themſelves of the 155 | 
iſland, who _ to have reſtrained fuch outrages. He com 928 


; = £ If 
manded that, for the future, they, by whoſe negligence thele BY 


monalty, and alſo pay a fine to the king. This injunction 4 * 
ſtruck ſuch a terror into theſe idle paultry fellows, that man) . 
of them went over into Ireland, and there got their living H ; 25 


their daily labour. As this matter was acceptable to tht 
commons, ſo it was as offenſive to the noble allies of thoſe 
who were baniſhed, and to many of the younger fort, wh 
were in love with that idle kind of life. Theſe men, in 4 
their meetings and aſſemblies, did firſt ſecretly, and afterwat® 
in the preſence of a multitude of ſuch as applauded them, be 


ling 
ax w 
donth 
Theſe 
eſtors 


gin openly to revile their king; alledging, that he deſpiled 15 * 
the nobility, and was drawn away and ſeduced by the cou! iv 


ſel of ſorry prieſts : that he degraded and put men of gel 
reel extraction to ſervile offices: that he advanced the mM" 
abject of the people to the higheſt honours: that, in fine 


he made ſuch medleys, as to turn every thing upſide = 


ey he 
KS we 
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hey added farther, that if things ſhould continue at that paſs, 
ither the nobility muſt tranſport themſelves into other coun- 
ies; or elſe muſt make them a new king, who might govern _ 

je people by thoſe ancient laws, by which the kingdom had 
ved to the height of grandeur from ſuch a ſmall beginning. 
"WS nidſt theſe confuſions the king was ſeized with a new and 
zuſual diſeaſe, and no evident cauſe of it appearing, when 
|, remedies had been tried in vain,” a rumour was ſpread a- 
road, by I know not. whom, that he was bewitched: the 
ſpicion of this witcheraft aroſe either from ſome in- 
cations of his diſeaſe, or elſe becauſe his body waſted and 
ned away by continual ſweating, and his ſtrength was ſo 
uch decayed, that the phyſicians, who were ſent for far and 
ar, not knowing what to apply for his relief; when no 
ymmon cauſes of the diſeaſe diſcovering themſelves, they 
en laid it to the charge of a ſecret one. And whilſt all were 
tent on the king's malady, at laſt news was brought, that 
ghtly aſſemblies and conſpiracies were made againſt him at 
ores, a town in Murray: the report was taken for truth, 
here being nothing to contradict it; therefore ſome faithful 
eſſengers were ſent to Donald, governor of the caſtle, in 
hom the king confided much, even in his greateſt affairs, to 
id out the truth of the matter. He, from a diſcovery made 
a certain harlot, whoſe mother was noted for a witch, 
tefted the whole conſpiracy. For the young girl having 
labbed out, a few days before, ſome words concerning the 
Lkneſs and death of the king; being apprehended and 
fought to the rack to be tortured, at the very firſt fight 
f it ſhe preſently declared what was deſigned againſt the 
le of the king. Upon this ſome ſoldiers were ſent, who 
wnd the maid's mother, and ſome other goſlips, roaſting 
lie king's picture, made in wax, by a ſoft fire; their de- 
zn was, that as the wax did leiſurely melt, ſo the king, 
eing diſſolved into a ſweat, ſhould. pine away by degrees; 
id, when the wax was quite conſumed, then, his breath 
ling him, he ſhould preſently die. When this picture of 
x was broken, and the witches puniſhed," in the ſame 
donth (as ſome ſay) che king was freed from his diſcaſe. 
Iheſe things 1 deliver as I have heard them from our an- 
ltors 3 what to think of this fort of witchcraft, 1 leave to 
de judgment of the reader, only minding him, "that this 
ory was not found amongſt our ancient records. Amidſt. 
iele things, the fear of the king being laid aſide, becauſe 
ey hoped he would ſhortly die, many robberies and mur- 
I were committed every where. Dutfus, having 9 
f \ / | en 
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ed his ſtrength, purſued the robbe rs through Murray, Rod of 
and Caithneſs, and killed many of them at ſeveral ſkirmiſhe arme 
as occaſion would permit; but he brought the chief of them Hed 


e, (t 


Forres, that their puniſhment might be the more conſpicu; 


in that town. There Donaldus, governor of the town acct 
caſtle, peti:ioned the king to pardon ſome of his relation ot 
who were of the gang; but, being denied, he fell into a mig in t 
ty indignation, as it he had been highly wronged: his vb ed 
mind was taken up with the thoughts of revenge; for ii in c. 
judged that his ſervices done to the king were fo great, len 
be ought, let him have aſked what he would, not to be denie Hence, 
and beſides, the wife of Donald finding that ſome of Mir pc 
. Kindred too were like to ſuffer, did further in flame the Wuble 
ready diſaffected heart of her huſband, by artful and bini bim 
expreſſions, moreover exciting him to contrive the king's dea leſt 
affirming, that ſince he was gqvernor of the caſtle, the king on!) 
life and death were in his power; and, having that power, es, t! 
might not only perpetrate the fact, bur conceal it, after Whorre: 
was committed. Accordingly, when the king, fatigued e hi: 
wearied out with buſineſs, was ſounder afleep than ordinaiſÞvards 
and his attendants, made drunk by Donald, were laid faſt i Pugh 
dead fleep allo; he ſent in aſſaſſins, of which no foul wag all 
ware, and after they had murdered the king, they carried iH uch 
out ſo cunningly a back way, that not ſo much as a drop WFnce 
blood appeared; and fo he was buried two miles from the Wmode 
bey of Kinloſs, under a little bridge, in a blind place, hav! pio. 
the green turf laid over him fo, that there might be no fign Ninive. 
any ground which was digged up. This ſeems a more like imp, 
ſtory to me, than what others write, that the courſe of the Hiied v 
ver being turned, his body was caſt into a hole at bottonninate 
but when the waters were returned again to their. own chars w 
nel, then his grave, ſuch as it was, was covered: beſides, e very 
executioners of that bloody fact were ſent out of the way Wunitic 
Donald, becauſe there is an opinion, received from our Wi gove 
ceſtors, which as yet obtains amongſt the vulgar, © Ti labo 
c blood will iſſue from a dead body many days after the igt. 
ce ty's being murdered, if the murderer be prefent, juſt as Wow, 
ce the fact had been but newly committed.” The day Whrear 
ter, when the report was ſpread abroad that the kirg Wn tei 
miſſing, and that his bed was all ſprinkled over with bloc made 
Donald, as if he had been ſurpriſed at the atrocity of e offic 
fact, flies into the king's bed; chamber, and as if he had be thing 
mad with anger and revenge, he flew the officers appoi mer, 
ed to attend him; after that, he preſently made diligent Wi ord 
quiry every where, if any diſcovery of the dead body co, - 
| : as ſpe 
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Roſſiha of life, or made low and abje&; nor, that the thoughts 
iſheWarms were ſo neglected by them in peace, as if they ex- 
m fied that there would never more be a return of war. It is 


e, (proceeded he), the luxury of youthful age is ſo far to 
reſtrained, that it may not proceed too far, for fear the good 
of ingenuity be choked (as it were) in the very bud, and 
in too much licentiouſneſs; yet it is not wholly to be a- 
lzed, or taken away, leſt the ſeeds of virtue ſhould ſuf- 
in common with the vices, and be both plucked up together. 
hen the nobles heard this plea, which he urged in his own 
ence, and perceived they could do no good with him, by 
ir perſuaſions, but that they ſhould more probably create 
able to themſelves, if they uſed the fame liberty of ſpeech 
him in their rejoinders, they withdrew from court, fear- 
z leſt they ſhould be compelled to be witneſſes; nay, and 
tonly that, but even partakers of theſe facinorous prac- 
es, the very ſight and hearing of which they deteſted and 
horred The king, freed from ſuch troubleſome impoſers, 
ie himſelf wholly up to wine and women. He propoſed 
ards to thoſe who could invent any new kind of pleaſure, 
ugh never ſo filthy, never fo deteſtable; his whole court 
ag all the night, and all the day, with the lewd ſongs of 
dauchees, and the huzza's of drunkards. Thus intem- 
ance and impudence were as much applauded by him, 
modeſty and chaſtity are wont to be eſteemed by good 
d pious princes. Thoſe vices which, though allowed or 
mive4 at by the law, in other men, are, notwithſtanding 
e impunity, acted by them in ſecret, were here openly com- 
ted without ſhame. - The young nobility, thus grown ef- 
ninate with pleaſure, and a multitude of paraſites and flat- 
ers with them, extol the king to the ſkies, as if he were 
e very firſt of their kings, who had joined ſplendor and 


government with lenity, and eaſing the burdens of care 
labour with ſome relaxation of ſpirits, and allowance of 
ont. 
Now, to continue theſe luxuriant courſes, there was need 
great expence, and therefore the wealthier ſort were fined 
on teigned accuſations; and the plebeians were ſuffered to 
made a perfect prey, and haraſſed with all ſorts of ſer- 
e offices. He that was not pleaſed with the preſent ſtate 
ei things, was accounted no better than a ruſtic clown, 
© mere ſavage; or, if he ſeemed to be of an higher ſpirit 
= ordinary, he was preſently accuſed by a pack of inform- 
as if he ſtudied innovation in the ſtate. After three 
as ſpent in this flagitious licence; when men were ſilent, 
7 Gg2. our 
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out ſo cunningly a back way, that not ſo much as a drop 
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ed his ſtrength, purſued the robbers through Murray, Ro 
and Caithneſs, and killed many of them at ſeveral ſkirmijy 
as occaſion would permit; but he brought the chief of them 
Forres, that their puniſhment might be the more conſpicuy 


* 


in that town. There Donaldus, governor of the town 4 


' caſtle, peti:ioned the king to pard»n ſome of his relation ot 
who were of the gang; but, being denied, he fell into a miei: 
ty indignation, as it he had been highly wronged: his why daed 
mind was taken up with the thoughts of revenge; for ia c. 
judged that his ſervices done to the king were ſo great, thMhen 
he ought, let him have aſked what he would, not to be denieſence 
and beſides, the wife of Donald finding that ſome of Mir pe 

kindred too were like to ſuffer, did further in flame the Wible 


ready diſaffected heart of her huſband, by artful and bin bim 

expreſſions, moreover exciting him to contrive the king's dea ¶ leſt 
affirming, that ſince he was gqvernor of the caſtle, the king onl; 
es, tl 
horre: 
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might not only perpetrate the fact, but conceal it, after 
was committed. Accordingly, when the king, fatigued ar 
wearied out with buſineſs, was ſounder afleep than ordina 
and his attendants, made drunk by Donald, were laid faſt in 
dead ſleep alſo; he ſent in aſſaſſins, of which no foul was 
ware, and after they had murdered the king, they carried ti 


blood appeared; and ſo he was buried two miles from the a 
bey of Kinloſs, under a little bridge, in a blind place, havil 
the green turf laid over him fo, that there might be no ſign 
any ground which was digged up. This ſeems a more like 


yer being turned, his body was caſt into a hole at botton 
nel, then his grave, ſuch as it was, was covered: beſides, tl 
exccutioners of that bloody fact were ſent out of the way 
Donald, becauſe there is an opinion, received from our 1 
ceſtors, which as yet obtains amongſt the vulgar, © Tl 


ce ty's being murdered, if the murderer be prefent, juſt 8 


cc the fact had been but newly committed.” The day Wyrcar | 
ter, when the report was ſpread abroad that the kirg en tei 
miſſing, and that his bed was all ſprinkled over with blo made 
Donald, as if he had been ſurpriſed at the atrocity of Me offic 
fact, flies into the king's bed-chamber, and as if he had be thing 
mad with anger and revenge, he flew the officers app" mer 
ed to attend him; after that, he preſently made diligent N ord 
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d of life, or made low and abject; nor, that the thoughts 
arms were ſo neglected by them in peace, as if they ex- 
ted that there would never more be a return of war. It is 
e, (proceeded he), the luxury of youthful age is ſo far to 
ccſtrained, that it may not proceed too far, for fear the good 
{ of ingenuity be choked (as it were) in the very bud, and 
in too much licentiouſneſs; yet it is not wholly to be a- 
dzed, or taken away, leſt the ſeeds of virtue ſhould ſuf- 
in common with the vices, and be both plucked up together. 
hen the nobles heard this plea, which he urged in his own 
ence, and perceived they could do no good with him, by 
ir perſuaſions, but that they ſhould more probably create 
ble to themſelves, if they uſed the fame liberty of ſpeech 
him in their rejoinders, they withdrew from court, fear- 
z leſt they ſhould be compelled to be witneſſes; nay, and 
tonly that, but even partakers of theſe facinorous prac- 
es, the very ſight and hearing of which they deteſted and 
horred The king, freed from ſuch troubleſome impoſers, 
ie himſelf wholly up to wine and women. He propoſed 
ards to thoſe who could invent any new kind of pleaſure, 
ugh never ſo filthy, never ſo deteſtable; his whole court 
ag all the night, and all the day, with the lewd ſongs of 
bauchees, and the huzza's of drunkards. Thus intem- 
ance and impudence were as much applauded by him, 
modeſty and chaſtity are wont to be eſteemed. by good 
( pious princes. Thoſe vices which, though allowed or 
mived at by the law, in other men, are, notwithſtanding 
eimpunity, acted by them in ſecret, were here openly com- 
ed without ſhame. - The young nobility, thus grown ef- 
ninate with pleaſure, and a multitude of paraſites and flat- 
rers with them, extol the king to the ſkies, as if he were 
e very firſt of their kings, who had joined ſplendor and 
pnificence with authority; as tempering the ſeverity of 
government with lenity, and eaſing the burdens of care 
labour with ſome relaxation of ſpirits, and allowance of 
ght. | | 

Now, to continue theſe luxuriant courſes, there was need 
great expence, and therefore the wealthier ſort were fined 
on teigned accuſations; and the plebeians were ſuffered to 
made a perfect prey, and haraſſed with all ſorts of ſer- 
e offices. He that was not pleaſed with the preſent ſtate 
things, was accounted no better than a ruſtic clown, 
amere ſavage; or, if he ſeemed to be of an higher ſpirit 
m ordinary, he was preſently accuſed by a pack of inform- 
„ as if he ſtudied innovation in the ſtate. After three 
as ſpent in this flagitious licence; when. men were ſilent, 
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out of fear or ſloth, luxury began to grow its own | 
niſhment: for when the king's ſtrength was exhavſted 
immoderate venereal luſt, and his body had contracted ( 
formity by the exceſſes of riotovs luxurious feaſts, thoſe 
eaſes followed which are the uſual and almoit che conſtant co 
panions of fuch vices; ſo that there only remained a rot 
carcaſs, fit for nothing but to bear the puniſhment of its f 


made 
aid to 
ule, 

mur d. 
e an 
eſtat 


and functions of life, the ſtrength both of his body and mi 
being enervated and weakened by intemperance; and his eo 
tiers alſo following the ſame practices, ſome audacious fel 


Ute 


being encouraged by hopes of prey and impunity, commiMly ben 
public robberies and murders, regarding neither the plcbei, nqair 
as being merof poor ſervile ſpirits ; nor the cvurticrs, as rere ha 
enfeebled by all kinds of debauchery. 7 t had 
The ſounder of the nobility, finding themſelves ſurrouꝗ mur. 
with theſe manifold miſchiefs, and now at the very brink Mot e. 
deſtruction, called an aſſembly of the ſtates at Scone, e thi 
King allo was de ſired to be preſent, that he might conſult Whiths 
common with the reſt, in ſuch a dangerous juncture of afiah:arec 
for the public ſafety. He, inwardly ſtruck at this ſumme vie 
and awakened, as it were, from his drowſy floth, began cl» 
adviſe with his confederates, what a man, in ſuch ſtraits, Mal 
beſt to do? And, though be knew not either how to relift; Mp the 
how to fly, and his mind preſaged no good to him; yet r int 
reſolved to go to the aſſembly. And, as miſcrable men Wer | 
wont to flatter themſelves in adverſity, ſo he did not alto of h 
ther deſpair, that he, either out of pity, or out of reſped Miſelty 
his father's memory, ſhould procure ſome favour, and not Wy wil 
ſuddenly hurled down from fo high a dignity, to the lov tend 
abyſs of miſery and wretchedneſs. In his journey to ScoſÞ:th 6 
having a train big enough, but unarmed and diſpirited, abe 
him, he was flain at a neighbouring village called Meta or 
by the Thane, or ſheriff of that country, for having rev Aby t 
ed his daughter. When his death came to be publicly kn o 
though all men were heartily pleaſed at being got free fe ir 
ſuch a monſter, with leſs trouble than they ſuppoſed they ſhovit any 
yet the perpetration of the fact by Rohardus, or Radardus, Min i 
Thane, was very much diſliked by all people. He reigned, ff to v. 
the former king did, four years and ſix months. | Impic 
4 ore | 1 CE 
| KENNETHUS III. the eightieth ling. [7 ac 
| ans | iN 
g } Ennethus, the brother of Duffus, and third of that na" *%g 
LA. ſucceeded Culenus: he being contrary to the forcgolilued 
king, in bis diſpoſition, manners, and the whole couſe of * 0 
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made. The reſt being amazed at the heinous villany, and 
iid too of their own lives, returned every one to his on 
ble. Thus this good king was molt inhumanly and impiouſ- 
nurdered in the flower ot his age, after he had reigned four 
r: an} fix months; and as ſoon as they conveniently could, 
cltares aſſembled to create a new king. 


% 


CULENUS, the ſcuenty-ninth king. 
% 

Ulenus, the fon of Indulphus, being made king by the al- 
lembly of the eſtates, the next thing that was done, was 
nqaire iato the murder of king Duffus; and they made the 
e haſte to examine that affair, becauſe of fome prodigies 
thal happened, one of which feemed particularly co regard 
mur der. An hawk was ſun, truſſed by an owl, and his 
cat cut by him. "The other prodigy was alſo referred to the 
e thing, by the interpretation of the vulgar. For ſix whole 
nths after the murder was committed, extraordinary fires 
arcd in the element; the air was agitated with extraordi- 
y winds ; nay, the heavens were fo coloured and defaced 
icloud-, that ncither ſun nor moon could be feen in Scot- 
dall that time. This made all mankind intent upon reven- 
g the death of the good king; and to that purpofe, Culenus 
into Murray, hoping to find ſome ſurer difcoveries of the 
det upon the fpot where it was committed. Donald hear- 
of his coming, and conſcious to himfelf of his nefarious 
lty and parricide, of which alſo his over. curious, and ſeem- 
y wild inquifuivenceſs, made in ſearch after the authors there- 
rendered bim ſtill more ſaſpe&ed, procured a ſhip at the 
uh of the river Spey; where, with ſome others, he em- 
ked himſelf, unkaown even to his wife and children. This 
did out of fear, leſt the truth ſhould have been extorted from 
ty the rack. His haſty flight, his dejected countenance, (as 
8 obſerved), his few attendants, his trembling at his en- 
ice into the (hip, which was but ealually riding there, with- 
any preparation for his voyage, raiſed fo great a fuſpicion 
bim in the minds of all who were preſent, that they forbore 
to vent all manner of contumelies againſt him, ealling him 
Imptous, ſacrilegious fellow, ard a parricide, and what other 


CK terms of reproach their inflamed anger could ſuggeſt. 
ey added alſo, that though he had prevented the coming of 


king, yet he could never avoid the vindictive Providence, 


the avenging judgment of almighty God. In a word, they 


Tiwed him with all the excerations which the higheſt indig- 
uon could exciie in minds throughly provoked, even till 
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whom, and where the body was buried; and that ſhe her 


Tichly deſerved, They. who brought him to the king were 
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the ſhip was quite out of fight. When Culenus heard of D mi 
haſty flight, he marched to the caſtle of Forres with all ſpegſWſiita! 
where he apprehended the wife of Donaldus, and his thrMrue, * 
children; and by ſhewing them the rack, compelled them Nyon 
diſcover the whole ſeries of the conſpiracy ; as alſo how, Wedeer 
rom 
lone, 
ould 
0 con 
as VI 


was not only privy to the murder, nor merely acceſſory to 
but the perſon who perſuaded her huſband to the bloody dee 
When the people heard this, (for ſhe was publicly tried,) t 
magiſtrates could hardly keep them from tearing her to piec 
The day after, Donaldus, having been toſſed ſome days Nit of 
ſea, was ſhipwrecked and caſt aſhore, and being brovght Mient | 
the king, he and all his underwent the punithments they lhe wt 
ſt the 
puniſh 
hem 1 
ent \ 
eng 


erty, 


berally rewarded; his caſtle was burnt, and all that were in 
were killed upon the ſpot. The body of Duffus was honda 
ably interred amongſt his anceſtors. As theſe things very hig 
ly ingratiated Culenus to thoſe who were good, ſo the rema 
ing part of his lite accumulated ſo much odium upon him, 


never any king before him ever laboured under: for, hei l goo 
induced by his own nature, or urged for fear of danger, (as harar 
would have it thought), he ſuffered the ſeverity of the dilfEſhat t 
pline, uſed under Indulphus and Duffus, to grow cold and rds. 
miſs ; and permitted the younger tribe, being given up to deſire 
ſeaſonable debauchery, and foreign delights, to run into tb iter 
licentious practices which were forbid by the laws ; till at nent 
they broke forth into open violence and robbery. And ve nobl 
he ſaw the greateſt part of the young nobility addicted to thin a 
vices, he plunged himſelf in the like wicked courſes ; fo td acc 
he abſtained not from corrupting noble matrons, and even ing re: 
bauching religious nuns, (which in that age, on the accounts; anc 
their ſpecial care to preſerve their chaſtity, were had in geen 
veneration), no, nor from his own ſiſters or daughters neitigÞlatter 
nay, he kept whole coveys of other harlots, hired by his pred | 
ders, and kept them too in bis own court, and turned bis But 
lace. into ſtews. When he was admoniſhed/and put in mind) the 
theſe things, by perſons of prudence and wiſdom ; on the Wear th 
half of the young nobility he anſwered, that ſomething was Angus. 
be allowed to their age; and as for himſelf, though he confq q hou! 
ed, that ſome things were amiſs, yet he was forced out of nd, 
to tolerate them: for I remember, ſaid he, what great cala Wn, tha 
ty the unſeaſonable ſeverity of the former king brought, t cot 
only on himſelf, but on the whole kingdom : that the nobilſ their | 
were the ſtay and prop of the throne: that it was not i, in 
WIS, w. 


that the martial ſpirits of men were always broken by * 
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o much out of confidence of their own ſtrength, as of the 
ſfiitance of ſome of their relations and friends; which, if 


non ſuch families. Now was the time when they might 
deem both themſelves from imputations, and the kingdom 
50m being moleſted by robberies. This was eaſy to be 
one, if thoſe who were moſt powerful in every county, 
ould cauſe the male factors to be apprehended and brought 
0 condign puniſhment ; and who thoſe malefactors were, 
zas viſible to all: but if they made excuſes, and having fo 
ir opportunity to deſerve well of their country, were de fi- 


he whole people was committed, could not be excuſed, if he 
et them at liberty, before the offenders were brought to 
pwniſhment: and that this was the end why he had taken 
hem into, cuſtody : and if any one thought his long confines 


big rent would be a trouble to him, he might thank himſelf, 
naMW:cing it was in his own power, not only to procure his li- 
n, W-rty, but alſo to obtain honour, reward, and the praiſe of 


il good men into the bargain.” The nobles having heard 
harangue, after advice had, one with another, anſwered, 
hat they had rather aſſert their innocency by deeds, than 
ords.? Accordingly they promiſed him their aſſiſtance, 
deſired him to lay afide all ſuſpicion, if he bad conceived 
niſter opinion of any of them. Upon this their ſolemn en- 
:ment, the king told them the names of the offenders. 
e nobles, by their friends, made diligent ſearch after them, 
in a ſhort time, they were brought to the king, and pu- 
d according to law. After that the nobles were diſmiſſed, 
Ing received ſome gifts, and many large promiſes, from the 
7; and the commonalty alſo prayed heartily for his majeſty 
the nobility. | 

Matters being. thus compoſed - at home, he faithfully 
ered the league made by ſome former kings with the Eng- 


the Danes, who appeared with a great fleet, and anchor.. 
ear the Red-promontory, or Red-head, a place in Æneia, 
Angus. There they ſtaid ſome days in conſultation, whether 
yhould land in that place, or direct their courſe towards 
land, as they intended at firſt: many of them were of opi- 
that it was moſt adviſeable to make for England, an o- 
nt country, where they might have both proviſion enough 
their army, and alſo ſome hopes of auxiliaries and re- 
5, in regard that many who were derived from Daniſh an- 
as, were yet alive amongſt them, and many others ſtood 

| obliged 


rue, was both dangerous to the public, and a great reffection 


ent in improving it, the king, to whoſe care the ſafety of 


But this great tranquillity of all Britain was ſoon diſturb. 
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obliged to them for old courteſies and friendſhips ; e, u 
that theſe, upon the firſt notice of their arrival, would pong 
ſently flock in to them, as they had uſually done in tingWous! 

efore; but, as for the Scots, they were a fierce vation, en! 

ery hardy, as thoſe uſe to be who are bred in barren and be w: 
gry ſoils: that they never attempted them, without ſonfliſfſe thi 
great and remarkable loſs: and, in the preſent cafe, if tio 
overcame them, it would hardly be worth their labour; boo e. 
if they were overcome by them, they muſt endure the utmdMricle 
extremity and rigour. Others were of a different opinions o 


alledging, that if they made their deſcent on the coafts Miſake 
England, then they ſhould be obliged to fight both nations MW natu 
once; but if the Scots were firſt overcome, the war againſt i our 
Engliſh would be eaſy, when they were bereft of forcign t of 
and alſo terrified with the lofs of their friends. They fare, 
urged, that it was not the part of great and magnanimoWbc f. 
ſoirits, to be intent on prey and booty only, they ſhould rd rip 
ther call to mind tbe blood of their kindred and anceſtoWfither : 
. who had been fo often cruelly flain in Scotland; and that note 
efpecially, baving a great army, and being furniſhed alſo vi car 
things neceſſary for war, they ought to take that revenge es, f 
which might puniſh the ſavage cruelty of the Scots, accordinſ dif 
to their deſerts, and might allo carry the terror of the DanilWiclir 
name to all the neighbouring nations. ten up 
This laſt opinion prevailed, and..they ſailed with their the 
vy to the mouth of the river Eſk, and there landed ib ens 
forces. They plundered the town next to them, deftroyinOi! gre 
all with fire and ſword; as for the caſtle they levelled it to e of 
ground; they ſlaughtered all the inhabitants of the tolle w 
without diſtinction of age or fex. They made the like oÞly w 
ſolation too all over Angus, even to the firth of the river That! 
The news of it was brought to the king, then reſiding Wt an 
Stirling, thoſe who had eſcaped the fury of the enemy, malWiman 
things worſe in their relations; than they were in reale ex 
He, by the advice of thoſe nobles that were preſent, pM iis d 
ounded a ſhort day to ſuch as dwelt near, to come in to hi ed h 
'Thoſe who dwelt farther off, he charged by letters to bal tha 
up with their fofces; but, with ſuch force as he had at preſeſß do th 
about him, he dre towards the enemy, both to make be re 
diſcovery he could of their poſture, and likewiſe to preveaaorr aſl 
their plundering. In a ſhort time, a great multitude ca ders, 
into his camp, which was pitched at the confluerce of 1 rewar 
rivers Tay and Earn. As he was there ordering his forcfleches, 
news was brought him, that the enemy had paſſed over " in 
Tay, and were beſieging Perth. The king, concerned at elt) 


danger of a town ſo near him, marches directly to * 
| "1 
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e uſed a3 much diligence in reforming the lives of the 


ough in this, his taſk was the greater, that men are carried 
wn headlong into vice, with a great propenſity of mind; but 
e way to virtue is by a ſtecp aſcent. » And indeed this was 
ething that gave the chief occaſion to the opinions of fome 
loſophers, who contended, © That man was naturally made 
to enjoy plcaſure, but that he was haled to virtue, as it were, 
violently, and againſt his own inclination.” I grant both 
ts of this aſſertion are falſe; but perhaps the original of the 
take was from hence, that ſeeing there is a double power 
nature in man, one of his body, the other of his mind; the 
our of the body ſeems to exert itſelf ſooner and quicker than 
at of the mind; and, as plants do firſt fend forth ſtalks, 
wer, and flowers, pleaſant to behold, before the ſced begins 
be formed in its proper pod and receptacle; but when the 
d ripens, all thoſe other things fade away, and at laſt quite 
ther and decay; fo do our bodies grow youthful betimes, and 
hre the virtue of our mind (which is then but weak and ten- 


vi can exert its force; but as the merabers grow old by de- 
ges, [> the ſtrength of the mind and of the judgment expands 
{ diſcloſes itſelt more and more: and therefore, as in corn, 


reſtrain the luxuriant growth of it, either by cauſing it to be 
ten up, or by cutting its over-rank blade down; ſo in young 
1 the law ſuppoſes, that the forwardneſs of wit, which over 
ſens to ſhew itſelf, ſnould be reſtrained by careful culture, 
il growing reaſon may be able, of itſelf, to repreſs the vio- 
ce of the yet infirm body. But to return to Kenncthus. 

le well knowing, “ That the. commonalty do uſually com- 
ply with the humour of the prince, and diligently imitate 
What he Joves ;” firſt formed a good diſcipline in his own 
tand family, that ſo he might expreſs in deeds what he 
manded in words; and, as he propounded his owf life to 
in example to his houſchold, fo he would have the manners 


ai i domeſtics be the patterns for other people. He firſt 
bigged his court from all the vile miniſters of luſt and wicked- 
a that he might be the better juſtified, when he undcrtook 


o the ſame in other parts of his kingdom: for this good 
he re ſolved to travel over the whole country, to call to- 
der aſſemblies, for the preventing and puniſhing of thefts, 
ders, and robberies, for the encouraging of men to labour 
rewards, and for exhorting them to concord by winning 
xs, that ſo the ancient diſcipline might be reſtored. 
„in the execution of this his purpoſe, he found greater 
Kulty than he imagined; for the major part of the nobility 
either 


unger fort, as the other had done in corrupting them; 
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either had guilty conſciences themſelves, and ſo feared thi 
own perſonal puniſhments; or elſe were allied in blood to th 
who were guilty : and therefore the firſt aſſembly being d 
ed at Lanerick, a town of Clydeſdale, they who were ſumn 
ed to appear, being forewarned of their danger by their 
lations, ſome of them fled into the Æbudæ itles ; others to 


230 


ther parts, infamouſly famous for robberies. The king 
derſtanding the cheat, and being not ignorant of the auth 
of it, diſſembled his anger, and diſſolved the aſſembly; x 
fo paſſed with a few of his familiar attendants, into Gal: 
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as if he were to perform a vow he had made to St NinigÞ"*" 

Being come thither, he conſalted with thoſe whom he judge 
moſt faithful to him, what was to be done in ſuch a ns, 
The reſult was, That a convention of all the nobility ſhouffſl'y | 
the next year, be held at Scone, upon pretence of ſome co Done 
derable matters to be adviſed upon, concerning the good ture 
the whole nation in general; that there the heads of the taciighſ"* 
might be apprehended without any tumult ; and when icht 
were impriſoned, their clans and tenants might be made his 
bring in the male factors to the king. This project was judy con. 
moſt adviſeable, but it was kept ſecret, and communicated er t 
to few, until the meeting at Scone came. There the king e 2 
cauſed his ſervants to prepare ſoldiers, and to keep them Þkclt 
vately in the next houſe to his palace, the day be fore the learot 
ſtates aſſembled; and at the opening of it the nobility, be Pon 
very numerous, came, where they were courteouſly treated 1 i 
the king; but upon a ſign given, they were immediately M= w 
with armed men. They were all in a ſurprize, and oF boats 
whelmed with fear, at this ſudden face of things; but the! bor f. 
encouraged them by a gentle ſpeech, telling them, I hat . th 
© need not be afraid, for he intended no hurt to any goot force, 
« innocent man, and thoſe arms were not provided tor | ey t 
&« deſtruction but for their defence. He farther alledged, f ef th 
« they could not be ignorant, that all his endeavours, (inc men, 
« firſt came to the crown, tended to this, that wicked zun. 
© bauched perſons might be puniſhed, and the good ene 
te eſtates, either left them by their anceſtors, or acquireq Pts 
te their own induſtry; and beſides, might have the quiet tio. 
« joyment of thoſe rewards, which the king bountiful WW. 21! 
ce beſtowed or might beſtow upon them, according to? 5 at 
te one's worth and merit; and that theſe things might e. *'ter, 
« be brought to pals, if they would lend their helping if ss. 
6 The laſt year (ſaid he), when I ſummoned ſome ol ile FH: 
« fenders to appear on a certain day, none at all came; Mo li 
& failure (as he underſtood by common report) was not .es © 
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' in as the Danes were in ſight; the Scots, eager of revenge, 
nade haſte to fizht them, and pitching upon a very convenient 
lace for their army, they approached the enemy. But the 
Mes having feared themfelves on an oppoſite hill, where 
hey could not, without much hazard, be attacked; the archers 
A darts-men compelled them to come down, inſomuch that a 
oft crucl fight began at the bottom of the hill; much blood 
ir, and the victory uncertaln, when the Danes gave forth 
word through their whole army, © That no man muſt ever 
hope fo return again to their carp, unle fs as a conqueror.“ 
hen after a great and univerſal ſhonr, they made fuch a driſk 
(Warge and aſſault upon the Scots, that they 77 both their 
ings, and ca zerly followed the purſuit. That day had been cer- 
a 19 moſt rvinous to the Scots, unleſs aid had been afforded 
one man, ſent, as it were, from heaven, in fo deſperate a 
ture of atfairs! There was a certain commoner whoſe 
me was Hay, who was caſually plowing in the field, over 
ich the Scots fugitives were making the beſt of their way, 
{his two fons with kim; they were able-bodied men, ſtout 
| couragious, and alſo great lovers of their Country. The 
her took a yoke, the ſons what inſtruments they could 
ch, and ſtood in a narrow paſs, where the Scots flew the 
ckeſt; there, firſt by reproaches, then by menaces, they 
exrourcd to ſtop them, but not prevailing by either, they 
upon thoſe that preſſed on them, faying, © That they would 


de as ſo many Danes to them who thus ran away.” Hereupon 
0 ſe who were of more daſtardly ſpirits, made an halt, and 
outer, who were rather carried away by the rout, than 


for fear, joined with them, crying out, Ip was at hand; 
hat the whole company turned back again on the enemy, 
forced the Danes to as dreadful and as precipi itate a flight 
ney themſelves had been lately guilty of. This trepida- 
of the Danes occaſioned a great ſhout among the bag- 
emen, and country people, as if a new army had been 
ing. This accident gave fo great cneouragement to the 
, and ftruek fach a terror into the Danes, that it raiſed 


Jo) 

rel pirits of the former, who were almoſt upon the point of. 
vie eration; and occafioned to the other a certain over- 
ily WF”; ft: 8 of an hoped for victory. This is the victëry, 


ned at the village of Loncarty, celebrated for that and ſome 


0 C 

nt e. after, and traßſmitted down to poſterny with great re- 
MJ we When the pes roms were dividing the ſpoils, the 
"the eof Hay Was in all their mouths; many creditable perſons 
Je; Ned, that they ſaw, where-ever he or his ſons made an on- 
ot 0 cre our ranks were reſtored, and the Danes broken: 


de, they all unanimouſly a aſcribed de prey, the victory, 
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the honour of the day, and their own lives, to him. Whe: 
l Hay was brought to the king, he ſpoke very modeſtly of hin 
| ſelf, and having rich and fplendid garments offered him an 
ll His ſons, that he and they might be the more taken notic 
of, at their entrance into Perth; he refuſed them, only h 
wiped away the duſt off his coat which he wore every de 
and carried the yoke, which he uſed in the fight, and fot 
entered the city; a great train being commanded by th 
king to follow him at a diſtance, as well as ſome to go he 
fore him: ſuch a confluence of people there was at this ne 
ſpe ctacle, that he alone took up almoſt the whole ſolemnit 
of the day. After the departure of the Danes, and fo (x 
den and unexpected a calm, in an aſſembly of the eſtate 
ſhortly after held at Scone, the firſt debate they went upo 
was, what honours and rewards ſhould be beſtowed on Hi 
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and his ſons. Lands were allotted him, almoſt the fruitfulk add 
io all Scotland, which bis pe ſterity enjoy to this day, and thei; *© 
family is happily increaſed into many opulent branches, a a 
they were then promoted from the rank of the plebcians toi 11 
order of the nobility: and a coat of arms was aſſig ned the = 
according to the cuſtom of noble houſes, viz. Argent 3| 4 
cutheons Gules; which bearing ſhews (in my opinion) that! ep 
public ſafety was procured by the eminent fortitude of tho. 
; three per ſons in that fight. | 1 
After this battle, peace ſcemed to have been ſettled k 10 x 
many years, when, behold, ſome troubleſome matters . 
home diſturbed this calm: as for the commotion of. tl ell 
iſlanders, who, in a plundering way, ranged all over Ro 3 
that was quickly ſuppiefſed: ſome of the robbers being {1 * : 
ja fight, ſome taken in purſuit, and after executed. b * 
Crathilinthus, the ſon of Fenella, or (as ſome call her) F. h 
bella, gave far greater diſturbance : he was then the chict WF "4 
all Mern, both in deſcent and wealth. Cruthinetus, , ar 
grandfather by the mother ſide, was made governor by! Tv 
king over that part of Angus which lies between the two v3 
vers, each of them having the name of Eſke, where be | hy T 
thered the king's taxes and revenues; his grandſon com | off 
with a great train to viſit him, a ſudden quarrel aroſe A 1 
mongſt their ſervants, ſo that two of Crathilinthus's au, „ 
dants were flain: he complained of it to his grandfath E 
who laid the blame of the tumult upon his grandfor's ! *y ya 
retinue and company; and after a ſharp reproof be was FF M 
miſſed by him, but not without contumelies from his fervali- - - 
and comeſlics: fo that, returning home, be in great ;. N 
complained of the affront to his mother; who was ſo far i ned M 
endeavouring to allay his rage, and quict the mind of * "250g 
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eaſed youth, by grave and wholeſome counſel, that ſhe pro- 
oked him with cxclamations even to co nmit parricide upon 
er own father and his grandfather. Not long after, Cra- 
linthus, having gathered an armed company together, fit for 
b purpoſe, comes by night into Angus, to his grandfather's 
itle: he, with ſome few followers, were admitted in with- 
ut ſuſpicion ; and being once entered, he gave the word to 
e reſt, who lay in ambuſh, and let them in alſo; ſo that he 
ew his grandfather with his whole family, plundered the 
iſle, depopulaced the country adjacent; and, as if he had 
de a famous exploit, he returned pompoully with a great 
boty into Mern. But the Anguſians did not ſuffer this injury 
pals long unrevenged; for ſoon after, gathering a great ma- 
| of their faction together, they made great havock in the 
frict of Mern. From that time forward {laughters and ra- 
Ines were occaſionally committed on both fides. ' Kennethus 
aring of it, publithed a proclamation, that the chiefs of 
ther faction ſhould appear at Scone, within fefreen days, to 
wer what ſhould be ohjected againſt them; for he feared, 
at if a greater number ſhould reſort together, farther tu- 
ults might arife : ſome few being terrified by this threaten- 
edict, made their appearance accordingly ; hat the great- 
part, of whom Crathilinthus was chief, being conſcious of 
eir own demerits, made the moſt convenient eſcape they 
ud, The king made diligent ſearch after them, and the 
eateſt part of them were taken in Loch Abyr, and ſome elſe- 
dere. Crathilinthus, and the chief of the faction, were pu— 
hed with death; others, according to the degree of their 
mes, had leſs punithments; and thoſe who were but a littie 
ity, had none at all inflicted on them. 
This moderation and temperament procured to the king 
r from the bad, but great love from the good; and ſet- 
(peace in all his kingdom, till the twenty ſecond year of 
Sreizgn, From whence, if he had perſiſted in that courſe 
life which he had begun, he might well have been rec- 
ned anongſt the beſt of princes; for he fo performed all 
e offices both of peace and war, that he got great re- 
Wa upon the account of his equity, conſtancy, and va- 
. But the excellency of his former life was blemiſhed by 
e wicked act that he committed, which ſeemed to be of a 
Te heinbus nature in him, in regard it was incredible and 
expected to proceed from his diſpoſition, who had before 
lyerely punithed grand offenders. Phe occaſion of it was 
s; the king being now grown ſomewhat ancient, had a fon 
ned Malcolm, a prince of great ingenuity ; but in point of 
not yet mature to govern ſo fierce a people, if his fa- 
| H h 2 ther 
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ther ſhould die. andes the cuſtom of our anceſtors was thefWould | 
againſt it, that he ſhould reign next after bis father; for te the 
were wont to chuſe, not the next, but the fitteſt, "of hes aoult 
ceaſed kin,s relations, provided he were deſcended from Fe ng ju 
gus the firlt king of the Scots. Be ſides, the tavour of the Haven 
bility was inclined to another Malcolm, the ton of king Den, 
fus, the moſt praiſe, worthy prince of all the Scottith ri this: 
race: he was then governor of Cum berlan; d, Willich county ikopen 
Scots held as feudataries of the kings of England, on He fo 
terms, that the government of Cumberland was alw: ay- lookWoos ; 
upon as previous to the throne of Scotland; for it had becn Wd be: 
od erved for ſome ages paſt. The king, perceiving that ien ii 
e reaſons aforementioned, would be an be par! 
ag to his ſon'Nuceeſlion, not daring to deſtroy bim opere 
ly, cauſed him privately to be made away by poiton. Ia 
died that excellent young man, much lamented, and near Mite thr, 
his greateſt hope; ; ſome ſigns of poiſon appe arcd in his bud at pre 
but it entered into no man's heart to ſul pect the king. M iaate 
his deportment was ſuch, as to avert all ſuſpicion; for rr; ar 
mourned and wept for his death, and made an honourable wet del 
tion of his name, whenever occaſion offered: he cauſed Hue te 
magnificently ro be interred, no Ceremony being 0-11 nom 
which could be invented for the honour of the deceated. abet 
this ſuperlative diiigence of the kir g to remove the ſoſpici t to 
from himſcif, gave a ſhrewd jealouly to the more fuyacivMrorer 
Jet they fo:bore to ſpeak out, for the reverence all bore elt; 
and had conceived of, the king's ſanctity. But ſoon after, r c. 
king himſelf ſcattered ſome words abroad, to try the minds Wrſon 
men, how they would bear the abrogating of an old law, ie, th 
the enacting a new, concerning the ſucceſſion of their Kr to 
Viz. © That according to the cuſtom of many nations, i re 
ts king died, his fon (baud ſuccced him; and it he were und utly fe 
age, then to have a protector or. tutor aſſigned to him, inter 
that the kingly name might reſt in the child; but the pov Mele 
of Feen in the tutors or guardians, till he came Mit was 
age.“ Though a great part of the nobles praiſe d his (pcecBMuere 
as being willing to gratify Bim; yet the ſuſpicion corcertiheorer 
the death of Malcolm prevail led upon the major part, and c kn; 
ciall ly upon the nobility, and thote of the bl ood: royal, v lcon| 
were afraid of the king. e kin, 
Mens minds being thus affected, amba ſſadors came fret, v 
England, to comfort the king upon the loſs of his kinſua Scat! 
and withal deſiring, that in lubſtituting another gover: o, Ea dot 
would remember, that Cumberland being the bond of c, an 
cord betwixt the two nations, he would fer ſuch a perſon us; v 


ver it, who might be an indifferent arbiter of peace; and i doo 
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Mould maintain the ancient alliance betwixt the two nations, 
her the good of them both; and who, if any new ſuſpicions or 
(Wilouſics ſhould ariſe, would labour ro extinguiſh them. | he 
ng judged this embaſſy fit for his purpoſe; ſo that having 
nveacd the nobility at Scone, he made a grave harangue to 
em, agalnſt the ancient cultom of the aſſemblies of eſtates 
bis point; wherein he -recited all the ſeditions which had 
ppened on that account, and with how great impiety fome of 
le ſorviving, kindred had treated the children of former 
es; and what wars, rapines, ſlaughters, and banithments, 
n Wd been rhe fatal conſequences. Oa the other fide, he put 
en in mind, how much more peaceable, and leſs turbulent, 
bie pacliamcntary affemblies of other countries were; and hat 
peut reverence was b rne to the blood- royal; when vithout 
U uaſſiag for ſucceſſion, children ſucceeded their parents in 
r Wc throne. Having thus ſpoken, he referred the matter to 
e great council, to determine ſomething in this caſe : be gc- 
N ated them allo with the demands of the Englith arabaſſa- 
and, to give a greater and more manifeſt proof of his 
we delcenſion and civility, whereas it was in the king's power 
bie ro appoint a governor of Cumberland, he left it to them 
11 nominate one; ſuppoſing, that By this his moderation he 
5 ght the more eaſily obtain his deſire concerning the ſuece ſ- 
(ci: to the crown: for if he himſelf had nominated his ſon for 
1008overnor, he thought he ſhould have prejudiſed his other re- 
et; becauſe, as 1 ſaid before, the government or prefecture 
» [fr Cumberland was lo:ked upon as the deſignation of the 
is W'loa to be the next ſucceeding king of Scotland. Conſtan- 
, the ſon of Culenus, and Grimus, the ſon of Mogal, bro- 
1" to king -Uutfus, who were thought moſt likely to oppoſe 
) | Ith requeits, were firſt aſked their opinions in this caſe; who, 
dee tor fear of danger, and partly that they might not run 
n ter to the major part of the nobility, who had been pre- 
dau led and influenced by the king, gave their vote,“ That. 
nc t was in the king's power to correct and amend laws, which 
ech vere inconvenient to the public; and alſo to appoint what 
101tovernor he pleaſed over Cumberland.” The reit, though 
cory knew that they had ſpoken contrary to their own ſenie, 
"WW" conſented to what they ſaid. And by this means Malcolm, 
e king's ſon, though not of age, but immature for govern- 
it, was declared governor'of Cumberland, and alſo prince 
W >cotland; which title ſignifies in Scotland as much as dau- 
„ Win doth in France, and Czlar amongſt the old Roman empe- 


4 5, and the king of the Romans amongſt the modern Ger- 
＋ us; whereby the ſucceſſor to the preceding magittrate is un- 


ad. Other laws were alſo made, viz. © That as the 
. “ king's 


„ grandfather: that when the king was under age, a tutor 
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« king's eldeſt ſon ſhould ſucceed his father, ſo, if the fey 


died before the father, the grandion ſhould ſucceed 1 | 1 
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% protector ſhould be choſen; ſome eminent man for inter 
* and power, to govern in the king's name and ſtead, til 
came to fourteen years of age, and then he had libert 
& chuſe guardians for himſclt.”. And beſides, many oth 
tings were cnatted concerning the legitimate ſucceſſion 
heirs, which ran in common to the whole nobility; as well 
to the king. The king having thus, by indirect and evil pr 
tices, ſettled the kingdem on his poſterity, as he thought, y 
his mind was not at reſt: for, though he was very courteous 
all, and highly beneficial and obliging to a great many, aud u 
naged the kingdom, that no one part of a good king was wi 
ing in him; yer his mind being diſquieted with the guilt ot 
offence, ſuffered him to enjoy no ſincere or-ſolid mirth ; but 
the day he was vexed with the corroding thoughts of that f 
wickedneſs, which would always force themſelves into 

mind, and in the night terrible apparitions diſturbed his rt 
At lait, a voice was heard from heaven, either a true one, 
ſome think; or elſe ſuch an one, as his diſquieted mind! 
geſted, (as it commonly happens to guilty conſciences), pes 
ing to him in his bed to this effect.“ Loſt thou think, u 
* the murder of Malcolm, an innocent man, ſecretly and n« 
„ impiouſly committed by thee, is either unknown to me, 
** that thou (halt longer go unpuniſhed for the ſame? there: 


* already plots laid againſt thy life, which thou canſt not ther 
* void; neither ſhalt thou leave a firm and ſtable. kingdom WF one 
& thy poſterity, as thou thinkeſt to do, but a tumultuous 0 heop 
and full of ſtorms and tempeſts.” The king terrified by Mie. tt 
dreadful apparition, laſtened betimes in the morning to te bun 
ſhops and monks, ro whom he declared the confuſion of yea 
mind, and his repentance for his impiety. They, in {teas the m 
preſcribing him a true remedy, according to the doctrine red 
Chriſi, (being then degenerated. themſelves from the piety i guet 
ſimplicity of their anceſtors), injoined him thoſe abſurd and | 
lacious ones, which evil and ſelfiſh men had deviſed # 
their own gain, and unwary people had as greedily receiv! | 
which were, to beſtow gitts on temples and boly place tei 
to viſit the ſepulchres ot holy men, to kifs their tei | 
and to explate his fin by maſſes and alms ; and will: 4 
they injoined him to refpe& and reverence monks and pity. he i 
more than he had done before. Neither did the king et he 
to perform all that they injoined him, thinking to be bl * 


in his conſcience by theſe expiations. At length, when 
came to Mern, to do reverence to the bones of DNR 
very holy per lon, he turned a little out of his way 10 * 
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a view of a neighbouring caſtle, called Fethercarn; which 
eben, as it is reported, very pleaſant with ſhady groves, 
lt | piles of curious buildings, of which there remain al noſt 
or Wo ).\teps at this day. The lady of that caſtle was called 
ny ella, of whom mention is made berore; who bore the king 
ol We grudge, not only for the puniſſi nent of her ſon Cra- 
) atnus, but alſo upon the account of her kinſmen, Conſt an- 
00; and Grimus; who by his new law, were excluded from 
ſucceſſion to the crown. But, difſembling her anger, the 
ertained the king very ſplendidly, and with great magnift- 
P"Whce; and after dinner ſhe-carrigd him out to view the plea- 
Nga of the place, and the ſtruttu:e of the caſtle; and among 
reſt, ſhe led him into a privy parlour, to ſee a braſs ſtatue, 
ſt curiouſly and artificially caſt, which was made with ſo 
ch ingenuity, as they ſay, that when a ſtring or cord, which 
; ſecretly bent therein, was remitted 2nd let go, it would 
ot out arrows of its own accord; and whilſt the king was 
ent in viewing this engine, an arrow darted out from it, and 
bim. Johannes Major, and Hector Boetius, do both ſay, 
[the king came thus to his end; though, in my judgment. 
ems not at all probable. For it is not credible, that after 
decay of noble arts amongſt other nations, fo curious a 
we ſhould be then made, and that in the remoteſt part of 
lain too; though John Major writes, that Edmond, the 
of Eldred, was {lain by the ſame artifice; but I cannot bring 
' Wh(if ro think any otherwiſe than that both ſtories are fabu- 
5: neither can 1 ealily perſuade myſelf, that all Scotland 
ether had ſo many jewels in poſſe ſſion, as Boetius affirms 
it one lady was owner of. And therefore I rather incline 
the opinion of ſome others, (amongſt whom is Winton), who 
lite, that the king was ſlain by ſome horſemen, placed in 
buſh at the command of Fenella. He died in the twenty- 
ear of his reign ; a prince eminent for all other things, 

tne murder of Malcolm, and his too great affection to bis 
tired, had not made ſuch a foul blot in his eſcutcheon. He 
bed twenty-five years, and deceaſed in the year of Chriſt 994. 


coNSTAN TIN E IV. % eighty-firſt king. 


ter Kenneth bis death, Conſtantine, the ſon of Cu- 
L lenus, ſurnamed The bald, uſed ſo much diligence in can- 
ung to get the kingdom, as never any man did before him. 
or he infinuated himſelf into all ſorts of people, complaining, 
a he and others of the royal blood, were circumvented by 
* fraud of Kennethus, and ſo excluded from the hopes of the 

| | kingdom, 


n 
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kingdom, upon the pretence of & moſt unjuſt law; to wi; 
he, with others of the blood, were forced by fear to conſe 
He farther alledged, that the inconvenience of the law 1 


very manifeſt and viſible in ,itſelf. For, what, ſaid he, 
be more imprudent and foolifh, than to take away one of 
greateſt concerns in government, from the ſuffrage oft 
wiſe, and to leave it to the liberty of fortune? and to h 
themſelves to obey a child, becauſ2 caſually born of a kin 
who, perhaps, might be ruled by ſome woman; and int 
mean time, to exclude brave and virtuous men from ſitting 
the helm? He added farther, What if the children of | 
king ſhould have ſome defect, either of mind or body, wii 
made them unfit for government? What if children (pr 
cecded he) had enj yed the kingdom in thoſe days, wht 
we fought ſo many battles with He Romans, Britons, P. 
Engliſh, and Danes, not ſo much for dominion, as for a me 
being and ſubſiſtence in the world? nay, what can bord 
more upon madnels, than to bring that upon ourſelves h 
law, which God threatens as the ſevereſt judgment to the rebt 
lious; and by this means, either to deſpiſe the threateninos a 
predictions of the Almighty, or to run into them of their on 
accord? Neither (ſaid he) is that true, which the flattere 
of Kennethus pleaſe themfelves with urging. f. &. that t 
ſlaughters and avarice of the king's kindred may, by this meat 
be avoided; for the king's children, .whilſt under age, he 
as much reaſon to fear the frauds of their guardians, as befo 
they did the plots of their kindred. And therefore, now the tyrat 
is removed, (ſaid he), let us valiantly recover the liberty | 
took. away; and, abrogating that law, which was enacted 

force, and ſubmitted to, out of fear, (if it may be called 
law, and not rather a public inſlaving of us, and a proſtitutic 
of our liberties) : let us, ] ſay, return to the ancient inſti 
tions and cuſtoms, by which this kingdom aroſe almoſt out 
nothing; and, which, from ſmall beginnings, have advance 
it to that ſplendor, that it is inferior to none of its ncig 
bours : nay, and which have erected it again toi a freſh hig 
tide of glory, when it was at a low cbb. Therefore, let 

not neglect, or ſlip over, this prefent opportunity, Which off 
itſelf, leſt hereafter we ſeek it in vain. By theſe, and the l 
harangues, with diligent applications to the great ones, f 
drew a great multitude to his party, who aſſembled at Scond 
twelve days after the funeral of Kennethus, and declared h. 


king. 


In the mean time Malcolm, who was buſy about his father 
funeral, hearing that Conſtantine was made king, called . 


friends together, to deliberate what was proper to be don 
| Som 
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"me were of opinion, that before he proceeded any farthers 
ſhould found how the minds of the n«©bl-s ſtood affected, fo 
at he might know: what ſtrength he was able to raiſe againſt 
popular man, ſupported by ſo many factions and alliances ; 
d then, to form a reſolution according to the number of 
i forces. 
{ this courſe, as ſlow and dilatory ; alledging, that it was 
ſt to obviate the danger at its firſt riſe, and to proceed a- 
inſt the enemy before he was ſettled in his new kingdom. 
he king being young, embraced the latter opinion, as the 
re ſpecious of the two; and having gathered an army of 
out ten thouſand men together, marches towards the enemy. 
either was Conſtantine defeCtive in his preparations; for in a 
ort time he levied fo great an army, that Malcolm, at the 
ws of his approach, diſbanded his ſoldiers, and retired him- 
If into Cumberland. But Kennethus, his natural brother, 
got on a concubine, judging that courſe to be very diſhonour- 
le, perſuaded ſome of the moſt valiant troops to ſtay be- 
nd, and ſo to ſtop the enemy at the river Forth, near Stir- 
% which was the boundary to both armies. There both 
mps lay idle on the high banks of the river, which was 
able but in few places; by which means they were ſo af- 
ted with peſtilence and famine, (both which calamities ra- 
dvery much that year), that each army was forced to dif- 
d. Thus the kingdom being divided into two factions, 
commonalty was miſerably affficted with hunger, peſti- 
dee, and frequent robberies. In the mean time, during the 
lence of Malcolm, who, according to his league, was afliſt- 
the Engliſh againſt the Danes, Conſtantine, thinking he had 
got a convenient opportunity to ſubdue the adverſe fac- 
n, marches with great forces into Lothian. Kennethus, 
bo was left by his brother to obſerve all Conſtantine's motions, 
ie him an halt at the mouth of the river Almon. And be- 
uſe he was inferior in number, he ſupplied that defect by 
aagem ; for he ſo managed his army, that he got the ad- 
tage both of the ſun and wind; and beſides, his army 
is flanked, as much as it could, with the river, whieh was 
e chief cauſe of his victory. For thoſe on the fide of Con- 
tine, truſting to their numbers, ruſhed violently into the 
tle, having the ſun-beams darting into their very faces; 
«beſides, a ſtorm fuddenly ariſing, drove ſo much duſt in- 
their eyes, that they could ſcarce lift up their heads againſt 
eir enemies. A. great ſlaughter was made in both armies, 


d both the generals themſelves, upon a charge, wounded 
i flew one another; after Conſtantine had invaded the king- 


Mm a year and {ix months. 
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But thoſe who were young and headſtrong, deſpi- 
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GRINMus, the etghty-ſecond king. 


Rimus, the ſon of king Duffus ; or, as others ſay, of 
brother Mogallus, after Conſtantine's death, was broy| 
to Scone; and there, by the men of his own faction, y 
made king. He, perceiving that ſome nobles. of his p, 
were already corrupted by meſſengers ſent from Malcolm, 
more of them were ſolicited by him, to a defection ; t 
ſore of thoſe mefſengers, and committed them to pri 
Malcolm, being much incenſed at the impriſonment of his: 
baſſadors, as being done againſt the, law of nations, brei 
forth into opem war. As Grimus was making head ag 
. him, a ſudden rumour was diſperſed through all Malcoln 
army, of the vaſt and prodigious ſtrength of the army coni 
againſt them; ſo that all Malcolm's meaſures were brok 
many of his ſoldiers deſerted by ſtealth, and many oth 
making frivolous pretences, publicly deſired to be 'diſmiſ 
This fear firſt aroſe from the merchants, who, prefer 
their private concerns before the public good, ſcattered! 
report throughout the whole army. And beſides, there wt 
ſome among them, who privately favoured Grimus his par 
for indeed, there were many things in him very attractive. 
the vulgar, as the tallneſs of his ſtature, his great beauty, 4 
companied with a ſingular courteſy, and a comely mein int 
Eis actions: beſides, as there was occaſion, he was ſevere 
puniſhing offenders; and he managed matters with great p 
dence and diſpatch; fo that many promiſed themſelves an hc 
py and honourable calm under his government. In this dint 
ſity and combuſtion of mens ſpirits, Malcolm, not daring | 
truſt any thing to the hazard of a battle, by the advice of | 
friends diſmiſſed the greateſt part of bis army; and, with fon 
ſelect troops, reſolved to ſtop the enemies. paſſage over U 
Forth. Os | 
Ia the mean time, the biſhop of that dioceſe, Fothadus1 
name, of whom all had an, high opinion, for his ſancti 
endeavoured to compoſe matters by his authority ; and inte 
poſing betwixt both parties, he at length brought matters | 
this paſs, that a truce was made for three months; G 
mus being to go into Angus, and Malcolm into Cumberland 
and arbitrators were likewiſe to be choſen by both parti 
by conſent, who were to determine the main controverly _ 
diſpute. Neither did Fothadus give over his endeavours, ! 
they concluded a peace on theſe conditions: © That © 
mus ſhould retain the name of king, as long as he live 
«, and that after his deceaſe, the kingdom ſhould return | 
« Malcolm: and for the future, the law of Kennethus, f 
| | : cc eſtabliſh! 
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eſtabliſning the ſucceſſion in the king's children, ſhould 
i be obſerved as ſacred and inviolable. In the mean time, 
(the wall of Severus was to be the boundary to them both. 
That which was within the wall was to belong to Malcolm, 
and that without to Grimus. Both of them were to be 1 
contented with thoſe limits, neither being to invade each i 
other, or to aſſiſt the enemies of one another.” Thus 18] 
ace was made, to the great joy of all men, which was re» 
giouſly obſerved for almoſt eight years. Grimus was the firſt \ 
ecalion of the breach; for, whereas, ſince the beginning of 
is reign, in turbulent times he had carried himſelf as a good 
rince, his induſtry being flackened by the quiet he enjoyed, 
e wholly plunged himſelf in voluptuous courſes; and that 
ind of life being, as uſually it is, a life of expence, he was 
educed to ſome nece ſſity, and ſo was forced to pretend crimes 
günſt the richer ſort, that he might ſatisfy his own avarice, 
nd enjoy their eſtates, Being told of the danger of this 
purſe by his grave counſellors, he was fo far from reforming 
, or from abating any thing of his former injuſtice, that he 
eſolyed to put his monitors in priſon, and terrified others, by 
der puniſhment, from uſing the like freedom in reproving 
ings. In order to this he invited them kindly to his court, 
at they, having notice of his deſign by their friends, thought 
[to retire ; at which Grimus was ſo enraged, that he gather- 
da band of men together, and purſued them, waſting their 
a more than any foreign enemy could have done; he ſpared 
either men, houſes, cattle, nor corn; and that which he could 
ot carry away, he ſpoiled, that ſo it might be rendered uſe- 
ls to the owners, Thus he made a promiſcuous havock of all 
ings (whether ſacred or profane) by fire and ſword. Complaint 
{this being made to Malcolm, who was then buſy in helping 
e Engliſh againſt the Danes, he preſently returned home; for 
e was incenſed, not only at the unde ſerved ſufferings of ſo 
any brave and innocent perſons, but much more at the indig- 
ty offered him by Grimus; who, knowing that the lands were 
ortly to paſs over to another, without any reſpect to future 
nes, had ravaged and iwept away the fruits, as if it had been 
L nemy's country. There was a great reſort to Malcolm at 
8 return, inſomuch that though Grimus had for a time been 
ar to, and beloved by the people; yet now the greateſt part 
the nobles forſook and abandoned him. However, he got 
ſat forces he could, and with thoſe he made head againſt his. 
my. When their camps were near one another, Grimus, 
ewig that Malcolm would religiouſly obſerve aſcenſion-day, 
led then to attack him, hoping to find him unprepared. 
u = ETFS: Malcolm, 
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Malcolm, having notice of his deſign, kept his men in arm rds he 
and though he did hope well, as to the victory, in ſo good 
cauſe; yet he ſent to Grimus, to adviſe him to defer fighti 


for that day, that ſo they, being Chriſtians, might not polly Ne 
ſo holy a day with ſhedding the blood of their countrymeſ and 
vet he was nevertheleſs refolved to fight, alledging to his (ii a g 


diers, that the fear the enemy was in, though pretended 
be out of reverence to ſo holy a feaſt, was a good omen ( 
their victory. Then a fierce and eager fight began; 
 Grimus, deſerted by his men, was wounded in the bes 
taken priſoner, and ſoon after had his eyes put out; and in 
ſhort time, partly out of grief, partly through the anguilh 


iether 
bulted 
ſeging 
neigt 
em. 


his wounds, he died in the tenth year of his reign. M Dane 
colm carried it nobly towards the conquered, and cauſed Grim t te! 
to be interred in the ſepulchres of his anceſtors : he receive little | 
the faction that followed him into his grace and favour, ani thole 
blotted out the memory of all paſt :fﬀences ; then going to iN whe! 
aſſembly of eſtates at Scone, before he would take the of prel 
vernment upon him, he cauſed the law, made by his fate nes, 
coneerning the ſucceſſion to the crown, to be publicly ratifq n the 
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by the votes of the whole parliament. 


MAL Cc0L M II. the eigh third king. 


| A T the entrance into his government, he laboured to f 

ſtore the ſtate of the kingdom, which was ſorely © 
ken by factions. And as he forgave all former offences 
himſelf, ſo he took care that the ſeeds of faction and d 


cord amongſt all different parties might be rooted out. Aft ſears 
this, he ſent governors, choſen out of the nobility, into Wille, | 
provinces, (juſt and pious men), to reſtrain the licentioulneWh to ſu; 


of robbers; who, in former times, had taken great libert 
to themſelves to ſteal and plunder. By them alſo the comme 
people were encouraged to tillage and huſbandry ; ſo thi 
proviſions grew cheaper, commerce between man and mi 
ſafer, and the public peace better ſecured. Amidſt thel 
tranſactions, Sueno, the ſon of Harald, king of the Dane 
being baniſhed from home, came into Scotland. He was 0 
tentimes overcome, made priſoner by, and ranſomed from, 
Vandals; and having ſought for aid in vain from Olav 
king of the Scandians, and Edward king of England, at l 
he came into Scotland, and being converted to Chriſtianity, c 
which before he was a moſt bitter enemy, he received ſo 
ſmall forces there, and ſo returned into his own count!y 


aus. 
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from whence ſoon after he paſſed over with a great army int 2 dif 
rthies 


England. Firſt, he oyerthrew the Engliſh. alone, and 4 
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nas he had the ſame ſucceſs againſt them, when the Scots 
ted them, whom he grievouſly threatened, becauſe they 
ld not forſake the Engliſh, and return int their own coun- 
Neither were his menaces in vain; for Olavus of Scan- 
and Enecus, general of the Danes, were ſent by him 
th a great army into Scotland; they ranged over all Murray, 
led whomſoever they met; took away all they could catch, 
ether ſacred or profane; at laſt, gathering into a body, they 
ulted caſtles, and other ſtrong places. While they were 
feging theſe fortreſſes, Malcolm had raiſed an army out of 
neighbouring countries, and pitched his camp not far from 
em. The day after the Scots, perceiving the multitude of 


at terror: the king endeavoured to encourage them, but 
little purpoſe ; at laſt, a clamour was raiſcd in the camp, 
thoſe who were willing to ſeem more valiant than the reſt; 
when it was raiſed, others received, and ſeconded it; ſo 


WW preſently, as if they had been wild, they ran in upon the 
e es, without the command of their leaders, and ruſhed 
c the points of their ſwords, who were ready to receive 


em. After the forwardeſt were lain, the reſt fled back, 
er than ever they came on. The king was wounded in the 
id, and had much ado to be carried off the field into an 
lacent wood, where he was put on horſeback, and ſo e ſca- 
with his life. After this victory the caſtle of Nairn was 
ug rendered to the Danes, the garriſon being diſmayed at the e- 
of the unhappy fight; yet they put them to death after 
US: ſurrender. They ſtrongly fortified the caſtle, becauſe ir 
"0s (cated in a convenient paſs; and, of a peninſula, made it 
ile, by cutting through a narrow neck of land, for the 
"WF io ſurround it; and then they called it, by a Daniſh name, 
aus. The other caſtles, which were Elgin and Forres, 
e deſerted, for fear of the cruelty of the Danes. The 
"WT", upon this good ſucceſs, reſolved to fix their habitations 
"IF Murray, and ſent home their ſhips to bring over their 
es and children, in the mean time exerciſing all manner 


cel hardthips over the captive Scots. Malcolm, in order to 


dent their farther progreſs, got a ſtronger and more compact 
ly together; and when they were gone into Marr, he met 


7; the Scots being afraid of the cruelty of the Danes, and 
Danes fearing the places, which they did not know, (as 
g far from the Tea, and fit for ambuſhes), more than their 
Fales. In the beginning of the fight, the Scots were 
diſcouraged at the ſlaughter of three of their valiant 
Nhics, iz. of Kennethus, thane of the ilands; of Gri- 

mus, 
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e Danes, and their warlike preparations, were ſtruck with 
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m at a place called Mortlach, both armies being in great 
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yet retains the memorable name of Camus. 
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mus, thane of Strathearn; and of Dumbar, thane of Loth 
who all fell preſently one after another; ſo that they wete 
ced to retreat, and to retire into their old faſtneſs, which 
behind their backs: there, fencing their camp with a tre 
ditch, and large trees, which they cut down in a nw 
place, they fronted and ſtopped the enemy; nay, they 

ſome, who, as if they had fully carried the victory, did e. 
leſsly aſſault them, amongſt whom Enecus, one of their g 
His loſs, as it made the Danes leſs forward 
fight, ſo it gave new courage to the Scots, who were intin 
ted before. So that, almoſt in a moment of time, the { 
was quite altered: the Danes were put to flight, and the 80 
purſued them. Olavus, the other of their generals, got ſ 
to guide him, and bent his courſe that night towards Nur 
Though Malcolm knew it, yet, having flain the forwardell 
his enemies, and wounded many more, he deſiſted from 

lowing the chace. When news of this averthrow was brou 
to Swain, in England, he bore it with undaunted braut 
and ſent {ome of his old ſoldiers, and ſome that were ne 
come to him from his own country, under Camus their 
neral, to recruit his old and ſhattered army. in Scotland, 

firſt came into the firth of Forth, but being hindered by 

country people (who obſerved all his motions): from land 
he ſet fail, and made for the Red-promontory of Angus. I 
he landed his men, and attempted to take ſome places, 

being diſappointed, he fell to plandering. Having pitched 
tents at Balbridum, 1. . the village of St Bride, word 

brought him by his ſpies, that the Scots forces were ſcarce 
miles diſtant from him; upon that, both generals, accord 
to the exigence of the time, exhorted their men to fig 
and the next day they were all ready at their arms, almoſl 
one time. The third day they fought with fo great ea 
neſs and fury, as either new hopes or old animoſities, co 
occaſion and ſuggeſt; at laſt the Scots prevailed, and Cam 


endeavouring to ſecure the remainder of his army, by fly 


to the mountains towards Murray, before he had gone 
miles, was overtaken by the purſuers, and he and all bis 

were cut off. There are ſtill extant ſome monuments of | 
victory, in an obeliſk, and a neighbouring village, which 
Another band 
them were cut off, not far from the town of Breehin, wh 
alſo another obeliſk was erected; the remainder, being 

in number, under the covert of the night, made to i 
ſhips; theſe laſt were toſſed up and down ſeveral days in 

raging ſea by croſs winds ; at length coming to the in 
pitable ſhore of Buchan, they rode there ſo long at anch 
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SCOTLAND. 


they were neceſlitated, for want, to ſend about 500 of their 
n aſhore, to get ſome relief out of the neighbouring coun- 
+ Mernanus, the thane of the place, ſtopped them from re- 
ting to their ſhips, and compelled them to retire to a ſtrep 
where, being aſſiſted by the conveniency of the place, they 
Wi:ndcd themſelves with ſtones, and flew many of the Scots, 


ater, and in ſeveral parties, in great numbers, got up the 
and put every man of the Danes to the ſword. There 
„ as well as at Balbridum, when the wind blows up the 
"WW there are bones diſcovered of a greater magnitude than 
We vell ſuit with the ſtature of the men of our times. 
Jeet Sueno was not diſcouraged, no not even with this new 
throw, but (ſent his ſon Canutus with new levies into Scot» 
e landed his ſoldiers in Buchan, and fo plundered the 
any round. Malcolm, though he had hardly recovered his 
; ſuſtained in former battles, yet made head againſt him; 
being not willing to hazard all by fighting a pitched battle, 
bought it beſt to weary the enemy with light ſkirmithes, 
o keep him from plundering ; for by this means he hoped, 
'W: hort time, to reduce him to a great want of proviſions, 
ting in an enemy's country, almoſt quite waſted and de ſo- 
{by the miſeries of war before. He followed this defign 
ſome days, but at laſt, when the Scots had gat a full un- 
landing of their enemy's ſtrength, they leſs di ffided in their 
n; and both armies, being equally preſſed with want, una- 
touſly deſired a ſignal to the battle; pretending, unleſs it 
given, they would fall to it, even without the conſent of 
Ir generals. Upon that Malcolm drew up his army in battle 
y, and the fight was carried on with ſuch deſperate rage 


mere name of the victory fell to the Scots fide, yet a great 
tof the nobility being ſlain; the reſt, wearied and depreſſed 
heir ſpirits, returned to their camp, giving the Danes liber- 
o retreat, without any purſuit: the next day, when both 
ies muſtered their men, they found fo great a ſlaughter to 
e been made, that they willingly admitted ſome prieſts to 
Mterceſſors of peace between them. Accordingly peace 
made on theſe conditions, That the Danes ſhould leave 
utay and Buchan, and depart : and that as long as Mak 
m and Sueno lived, neither of them ihould wage war with 
ne another any more, nor help one another's enemies; that 
e field in which the battle was fought ſhould be ſer apart 
d conſecrated for the burial of the dead.” Upon this, 

the 


— 


1 
1 


v raſhly attempted them. At laſt the Scots encouraged one 


fury, that neither party came off in triumph. And though 
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country, he divided all the king's lands between them: on 


« or, otherwiſe to diſpoſe of them, when they were gro 


*>having finiſhed his toilſome wars, reigned ſome years in? 


he had unadviſedly diſtributed amongſt the nobility, he di 


ok. 
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the Danes withdrew, and Malcolm gave orders for the in 
ment of the ſlain. . | 


A while after he called an aſſembly of the eſtates at Sc 
and that he might reward thoſe who had deſerved well of th 
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other ſide, the nobility granted to the king, That when: 
* of them died, their children ſhould be under the ward 
& of the king, till they arrived at the age of 21 years; 
te that the king ſhould receive all their revenue, except y 
« was expended for the education of the ward ;. and beſi 
c that he ſhould have the power to give them in marriz 


© up, and ſhould alſo receive their dowry.” I judge this 
ſtom came rather from the Engliſh and Danes; becauſe it 
continues throughout all England, and in part of Norma 
Afterwards the king turned his thoughts to repair the dam: 
ſuſtained by the war; he rebuilt many churches and places 


plied to ſacred uſes, that had been demoliſhed by the ene laid | 
he built new caſtles, or repaired the old, in every town, / ne 
m. 


ving thus reſtored peace to the kingdom by his great vi 


he endeavoured farther to adorn it with laws and ordinanq n, w 


and annexed new titles to certain magiſtracies, (I believe | olent 
as he borrowed from his neighbours), which ſerved rather tif av 
vain ambition, than for any real uſe. For, in former tin Mt we! 
there was no name ſuperior in honour to that of a knight, ear 
cept that of thane, i. e. governor, or ſheriff, of a provine ter the 
county, which cuſtom, as I hear, is yet obſerved amongſt WF* _ 

| e 


Danes. But nov. a- days princes obſerve no medium in U 
tuting new names, or titles of honour; though there de 
uſe at all of thoſe names, but the bare ſound. Thus Mak 


p ſnow 
reupor 


ſplendor and glory. But in the progreſs of his age, he fu 
the beauty of his former life with the deformity of a 
That vice, being incident to old men, partly grew up in! 
with his age, and partly aroſe from that want, which hi 
orbitant grants had driven him to. So that thoſe lands v : 
OL. I. 
unjuſtly and wickedly labour to reſume ; and by exorbil 
fines laid upon the poſſeſſors, he broke the hearts of ſome, 
reduced others to great penury. The preſent ſenſe of ful 
ing, though ſometimes juſt, blotted out the memory of 
former favours; ſo that the injury reaching to à few, 
the fear to many, the friends and kindred of thoſe who " 
flain and impoveriſhed, bent all their thoughts to fel. 
their relations, and to ſecure themſelves. And at laſt, bil 
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eking's domeſties, at Glammes in Angus, they were ad- 
ited at night into the king's bed chamber, where they 
irdered him. When they had committed the bloody deed, 
oſe bribed domeſtics, together with the parricides, ' took 
le, which they had ready bridled and ſaddled for all events; 
| being not able to find the way, for that a deep ſnow had 
rered all the tracks, they were confounded, and wandered in 
e fields, till they arrived at a lake by the town of Forfar; 
ere endeavouring to paſs over, the ice being not very firm, 


rwned. Their bodies lay undiſcovered for a time, by reaſon 
ice cloſed again; but when a thaw came, they were found, 
{taken up, and being diſcovered who they were, their bodies 
re hung upon gibbets in the high-ways, there to rot for a 
or to the living ; and in reproach to them after they were 
xd. This is the common report about Malcolm's end; 
wh ſome write, that he was ſlain by an ambuſh, which 
laid by the relations of Grimus and Conſtantinus, the for- 
r kings, after a bloody battle joined and fought betwixt 
m, Others ſay, that he was killed by the friends of a noble 
fin, whom he had raviſhed ; but all agree, that he came to 


tif avarice had not corrupted his mind in his old age, he 
at well have been numbered amongſt the beſt of princes. 
e year in which he died was a year of prodigies; for in the 
ter the rivers did mightily- overflow; and in ſpring there 
e great inundations of the ſea. And moreover, a few days 
the ſummer- ſolſtice, there were very ſevere froſts, and 
p ſnows, which quite ſpoiled the fruits of the earth, and 
upon followed a grievous famine. 
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jolent death. Malcolm reigned ſo juſtly above thirty years, 


ir own weight ſunk them, and they were every ſoul of them | 
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| lared in the former book, how eager | 
1 5 . his ſon Malcolm, ſtrove — —_— 
, - o ys 8 (0 | e e 
n in their families, That the 
4 eee ee but what the ſucceſs of it was, wil 
ear in the ſequel. This is certain, that neither the as 
8 was promiſed the _ 3 10 
Fans alledged to ariſe to our ki 
the private advantage, alledg c 6 
it, were at all obtained by this new 3 
was pretended, in thus ſettling the ſuce N | 
—— ders, and treacheries, might be prevented = 
thoſe of the blood- royal; and alſo, that Nee 2 
other miſchiefs accompanying it, _ a ogg Pap" 50 
| gſt the nobles. But, on the co , wh | 
— . cauſes of public er 1 ns 
yoke odern, it ſeems to me, that a ] oY 
N er have avoided, are ſo far from being 1 
ed by the aboliſhing of the old, that they rather _ 10 
increaſe from this new law. For, not to ſpeak 0 - er 
their kindred againſt thoſe who are actualiy ww ery 
nor of a preſent king's evil ſuſpicions of thoſe, _ 1 
and the law would have accounted as moſt dear to nk . 
omitting theſe things, which in the ſeries of our 


4 5 mt 
be farther explained, all the miſeries of former age 1 
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m light and tolerable, if compared with thoſe calamities, 
ich followed upon the death of Alexander III. Neither will 
nliſt upon the particulars following, viz. that this law doth 
trrate the foree of all public. counſels, without which no 
ful government can ſubſiſt: that by it we do willingly, 
{by conſent, create thoſe evils to ourſelves, which others 
hy have intereſt in public governments, do chiefly depre- 
e, viz. to have kings, over whom other governors muſt 
ppointed ; -and fo the people.are to be committed to their 
wer who have no power over themſelves; inſomuch that 
ole who are hardly brought to obey wiſe, prudent, and expe- 
enced Kings, are now required to yield obedience, as it were, 
the very-thadow of a prince: by which means we willing- 
precipirate ourſelves into thote puniſhments, 'which God 
reatens to thoſe who deſpiſe and contemn his holy Majeſty ; 
nely, that we ſhould be in ſubjection to children, male or 
nale, whom the law of nations, and even nature itſelf, 
he mother of all laws), hath ſubjected to the rule of others. 
for the private benefit that kings aim at by this law, 
. that they may perpetuate their name and family, how 
in and fallacious this pretence is, the examples of the an- 
nts, nay, even nature itſelf, might inform them, if they 
but conſidered by how many laws and rewards the Ro- 
uns endeavoured to perpetuate the ſplendid names of their fa- 
lies; of which yet no one footſtep remains at this day, no 
t in any part of the world, which they had conquered. 
hs difappointment moſt deſervedly attends gl who fight 
janſt nature it ſelf, by endeavouring to clothe à fading, frail 


1 i 8. n 

rng, ſubject to momentary alterations, and blafts of for- 
o with a fort of perpetuity; and to endow-/it with a kind 
{FF ernity, which they themſelves neither are partakers of, nor 


tbe; nay, they ſtriye to effect it by thoſe mediums which 
e moſt eroſs to their purpoſe: for what is leſs conducive to 
Tpetuity than tyranny? Let this new lawimakes a great 
p towards it: for a tyrant is, as it were, the white, or 
uk, expoſed to the hatred of all men, inſomuch that he 
not long ſubſiſt; and when he falls, all his fall with him. 

| ſeems to me, that God doth ſometimes gently chaſtiſe and 
appoint this endeavour of fooliſh men; and ſometimes he 
ard expoſe it even to public ſcorn, as if it were ſet up in 
mulation of his own power. Of which divine will I know 
dt any fitter or plainer inſtance, than that, which we have 
W under our hands. For Malcolm, who ſo much laboured 
confirm the law, which was almoſt forcibly enacted by his 
er, by common ſuffrage and (conſent, © That the king's 
children ſhould be ſubſtituted in the room of their deceaſed pa. 
| K k 2 | * rents,” 
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ce rents,” even he left no -male-child behind him; bur he h 
two daughters, one called Beatrix, whom he married to a no 
man named Crinus, the thane of the Weſtern iſlands, . and t 
chief of the other thanes, and therefore tiled in that: 
Abthane ; the other named Doaca, married to the thane 
Angus, was mother of Macbeth, or Macbeda, of whom in 
place.. | | | Ir 


DuNCAMN I. the eig hey. ſourth king. 


Alcolm being lain, as hath: been related, Duncan, 
1 grandſon by his daughter Beatrix, ſucceeded him, 


prince of great courteſy, and of more indulgence to his o 


Kindred than became a king; for he was of a mild diſpoſiti 
and from his youth gave notable tokens of bis popularity: 
in the moſt difficult times, when he was made governor 


Cumberland by his grandfather, and could not come to 


king (by reaſon of the Daniſh troops, which ſwarmed o 
the country, and {topped all paſſages), to ſwear to the þ 


yet he faith fully took part with the Engliſh, till Canutus, | 


ving the reſt of England ſurrendered. to him, made an expe 
tion againſt him; and then he ſubmitted him ſelf to the Dar 
on the ſame conditions under which he obey ed the Engliſh 
fore. This alſo, was popular in him, that he adminiſtered 
ſtice with great equity, and every year he viſited the, pro 
ces, to hear the complaints of the poor, and, as much as 
in his power, he hindered the. great men from oppreſlingt 
little ones. But as theſe virtues endeared him to the good, 
they leſſened his authority amongſt the lovers of leditio 
and his clemency to the former encouraged: the latter to gr 
audacious. . The beginning of the leſſening, and; contemp! 
his government, happened in Loch- Abyr, upon the account 
one Bancho, thane of that country, a ſtrict lover of impar. 
zuſtice; ſome ill men not enduring his ſeverity in pun 
ments, made à conſpiracy. againſt him, plundered him of 
goods, and drove him away wounded, and almoſt dead. | 
ſoon as ever his wounds permitted him to endure the ogg 
of his body, he took a journey, and complained to the kin 
the king ſent a public officer to do juſtice upon the 
fenders; but be was grievouſly affronted, and afterwards . 
dered by them; ſo great ſecurity did they fancy to themſel 
by reaſon of the lenity (but as they interpreted it, ſloth) 
a good king. The chief of the faction, which raiſed d 
diſturbance, was named Macduald; who, deſpairing of 
don, prepares himſelf for open war. He called in the iſlanders 
his aſſiſtance, (who were always prone to ſedition), * * 
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* rwardeſt of the Triſh, in hopes of booty. He told them, that | 
ober an effeminate and ſlothful king, who was fitter to rule 1 
i aks than warriors, there was no fear of puniſhment, but bh. 
t ere might be great hopes of advantage; and that he did not 118 
ne Mhubt but the Scots, who were in a manner fettered with the 5 
in Mains of a long peace under the former king, when an alarm 

3 ſounded to war, would come in to recover their ancient li- 

y. Theſe exhortations were ſeconded with a ſucceſsful 

xinning, which much heartencd the party., There was one 

lalcolm, of the prime nobility, ſent by the king againſt them 
„Ji ſome forces; but his army was preſently overthrown 
chem, and he himſelf, being taken priſoner, had his head 
Wit of. The king, troubled at this overthrow, called a coun- 
ug io conſult of what was fit to be done., Some were very 
ia delivering their opinions, but Macbeth, the king's mo- 
rer filters, ſor, laid the blame of the misfortune on the decay 
military virtue; promiſing withal, that if the command or 
reralſhip were beſtowed on him and Bancho, who Was well 
[2 gquainted with that country, he would quickly ſubdue all of 
„e, and bring things into a ſtate of tranquillity... This-Mac- 
pee was of a ſharp wit, and a very lofty fpirit,;: and. if mode- 
7 ition had accompanied it, he had been worthy of a command, 
f hough never ſo eminent; but in 'puniſhing offenders of that 
*Wecrity, which, without legal reſtraints, ; ſeemed likely to de- 
""Winerate very ſoon into cruelty. When the chief command 
me army was conferred upon him, many were ſo terrified, 
4 hat lay ing aſide their hopes, which they had conceived by 
„on of the king's ſlothful temper, they hid themſelves in 
f ves and corners. T he iſlanders and the Iriſh, their flight 
es topped, were driven to the laſt deſpair, and ſtoutly fight · 
were every one of them ſlain; Macduald himſelf, with a 
1 others, flying into a neighbouring caſtle, being paſt all 
oe of pardon, redeemed himſelf and his from the inſults of 
enemies by a voluntary death. Macbeth, not content with 

lat puniſhment, cut off his head, and ſent it to the king at 1 
ferth, and hung up. the reſt of his body in a conſpicuous place, | 
, br ſhow. | Thoſe of the Redthanks which he'topk, he: cauſed | 
be banged i go Ge? 1 
5 8 This domeſtic ſedition J being appeaſed, a far greater terror 
Leeded, occaſioned by the Danes: for Sueno, their moſt 4 
1 2 king, dying, left three kingdoms to his three ſons; | 
a 18 and to Harald, Norway to Sueno, and Denmark to Ca- ü 
_ Harald dying ſoon after, Canutus ſucceeded him in the | 
f 1 om of England. Sueno (or Swain) . of Norway, e- | 
nous of his brether's/glory, eroſſed the ſeas with a great J 
0 = hens | navy, 13 
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navy, and landed in Fife; upon the news of his coming, Mae 
beth was ſent to levy an army; Banchò, the other gener; 
flaying with the king. Doncanus, or Donald, as if juſt r, 

fed from a lumber of indolence, was forced to go meet thee 
nemy. Ithey fought near Culroſs with ſuch obſtinate couray 
that as one party was ſcarce able to fly, ſo the other had ng 
heart to purſue: ' The Scots, who looked upon themſelves ; 
overcome; rather by the incommodiouſneſs of the place, tui 
by the valout of their ene mies, retreated to Perth, and then 
ſtayed with'the remains of their conquered forees, Waiting fo 
the motions of the enemy. | Swain thinking that if he preſſe 
eagerly on them, all Scotland would ſpeedily be his own 
marched towards Perth with all his forces to beſiege Duncan Whid m: 
his ſhips he ſent about by the Tay, to meet him there: Due ima 
can, though he much confided in the preſent poſture of affen 

becauſe Macbeth was very near him with a new ſupply ere k 
force; yet being counſelled by Bancho to piece out his ford g NC 
by ftratagem/” he ſent meſſengers, one to Macbeth, to deliMhne f 
him to ſtop where he was, and another to Swain, to treat el, a 
bout the furrehder of the town. The Scots deſired, that uf ially. 
on the ſurrender they and theirs might have liberty to depariifþ:s al 
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in ſafety; Swain ſuppoſing: their requeſt procceded- from re 1 
very bottom of deſpair, would hear of nothing but ſurrendem mat 
at mercy';-upon this he ſent other meſſengers with unlimiey this 
inſtructions, and a command to delay time in making condifins, 
tions; who, to ingratiate themſelves the. more, told the No vere | 
vegians, that whilſt the conditions of peace were /propoundn ther | 
and ſettling, their king would ſend abundance of proviſions her in 
to their eamp, as knowing that they were not over-ſtocked wihMilors 
victualling for the army. That gift was acceptable to the N wh 


vegians, not ſo much on the account” of the Scots bounty, 
their ou, penury, as that they thought it was a ſign their f 
rits were cowed, quite ſpent and broken. Whereupon a gra 
deal of bread and wine was ſent them, both wine preſſed oute 
the grapè, and alſo ſtrong drink made of barley-malt, mite 


with the juice of a poiſonous herb, abundance of which gr0\hoſt, 
in Scotland; called ſleepy night-ſbade. The ſtalk of it is abo rncig 
two foot long, and in its upper part ſpreads into branches; Weir { 


leaves are broadiſh, acuminated-ar the extremiries, and fait 
green. The berties are great, and of a black colour when tht 


are ripe; Which proceed out of the ſtalk under the bottom It is 
the leaves; their taſte is ſweetiſh, and almoſt inſipid; expedi 
hath a very ſmall ſecd, as little as the grains of a fig Ierer 
vir tue of the fruit, root; and eſpecially of the ſeed, is ſopo tus p 
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untities, With this herb all the proviſion was infected, 
1d they. that carried it, to prevent all ſuſpicion of fraud, 
ted of it before, and invited the Danes to drink huge 
wohts of it. Swain himſelf, in token of good-will, did 
elame, according to the cuſtom of his nation. But Dun- 
in, knowing that the force of the potion would reach to their 
ry vit als, whilſt they were aſleep, had in great ſilence admit- 
Macbeth wich his forces into the city, by a gate which was 
theſt off from the enemy's camp; and underſtanding by his 
ies that the æxnemy was faſt aſteep, and full of wine, he ſent 
ncho before, who well knew all the avenues both of that 
ace and of the enemy's camp, with the greateſt part of the 
ny, placing the reſt in ambuſh. He, entering their camp, 
id making a great ſhout, found all things more negle cted than 
eimagined. Some few rouſed at the ſhout, running up and 
own like madmen, were flain as they were met, the others 
ere killed ſleeping. The king, who was dead drunk, want- 
g not only ſtrength, but ſenſe alſo, was ſnatched up by 
ame few, who were not ſo much overcome with wine as the 
elt, and laid like a log or beaſt upon an horſe which they ca- 
ully lighted on, and ſo carried to the ſhips. There the caſe 
3 almoſt as bad as in the camp, for almoſt- all the ſeamen 
ere lain aſhore; ſo that there could ſcarce be got together 
0 many of them as were ſufficient to guide one ſhip; yet 
this means the king eſcaped to his country. The reſt of the 
hips, by ſtreſs of weather, fell foul upon one another, and 
rere ſunk; and by the hills and mountains of ſand, and 
Ither lime and weeds which the water carries, meeting toge- 
ter in one great heap, thence grew a place of great danger to 
alors, which is commonly called Drumilaw ſands. © | 
While the Scots were rejoicing for this victory obtained 
ithout blood, news was brought that a fleet of Danes rode 
t Kinghorn, which was ſent by Canutus to help Swain. The 
oidiers and paſſengers landing, ſeized upon and carried away 
ie goods of the people of Fife without any reſiſtance. Ban- 
ho was ſent with forces againſt them, who aſſaulting the foree 
moſt, made a great ſlaughter among them. Theſe were the 
principal men of the nation, the reſt were eaſily driven back to 
ideir (hips. Bancho is reported to have ſold the burying pla- 
es for the ſlain, for a great deal of money. Their ſepulchies, 
they ſay, are yet to be ſeen in the iſle Emona. fe 
It is reported that the Danes,. having made ſo many unlucky 
&editions into Scotland, b6und themſelves by a folemn oath 
ever to return as enemies thither any more. When matters 
lus proſperouſly ſucceeded with the Scots both at home _ 4 
| | road, 
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broad, and all things flouriſhed in peace, Macbeth, who 
always a diſguſt at the unactive ſlothfulneſs of his: coulin 
man, and had from thence conceived a ſecret hope of 
kingdom in his mind, was farther encouraged in his ambiti 
thoughts by a dream which he had: for one night, v 
he was far diſtant from the king, he ſeemed to ſee three 
men, of a more majeſtic ſtature than mortals uſually 2 
of which one ſaluted him thane of Angus; another, thane 
Murray; and a third king of Scotland. His wind, whi 
was before affected with hope and deſire, was mightily ency 
raged by this dream; ſo that he contrived all po ſſible v. 
by which he might obtain the kingdom; in order to which 
juſt occaſion was offered him, as he thought. Duncan h 
two ſons by the daughter of Sibert, a petty king of Nt 
thumberland; Malcolm furnamed Cammorus, (which is as mu 
as jolt-head), and Donaldus furnamed Banus, 7. e. whi 
Of theſe he made Malcolm, fcarce yet out of his childhod 
governor of Cumberland. Macbeth took this matter inc 
dibly ill, in regard he looked upon it as an obſtacle to hi 
in his obtaining the kingdom; for. having arrived at thee 
Joyment of his other honours promiſed him by his drea 
he thought this would prove the means that either he ſhould! 
ſecluded altogether from the kingdom, or elſe ſhould be mud 
retarded in the enjoyment of it; for that the government ( 
Cumberland was always looked upon as. the firſt ſtep to t 
kingdom of Scotland. Beſides, his mind, which was ficro 
enough of itſelf, was ſpurred on by the daily importunities « 
his wife, who was privy to all his councils. At length co 
municating the matter to his moſt intimate friends, amony 
whom Bancho was one, he got a fit opportunity at Inverne 
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to waylay the king, and ſo flew him, in the ſeventh year e . 
his reign; and, gathering a company together, went to Sconq n. 
and by the favour of the people made himſelf king. Du oak, 


can's children were aſtoniſhed at this ſudden diſaſter ; they fa 
their father was flain, the author of the murder on th 
throne, and ſnares laid for them to take away their lives 
that ſo by their death the kingdom might be confirmed to Mad 
beth. They therefore ſhifted up and down, and hid the 

ſelves, and ſo for a time eſcaped: his fury; but perceivin 
that no place could long ſecure them from his rage, and thi 
being of a fierce and unforgiving nature, there was no hop 
of clemency to be expected from him, they fled ſeveral ways 
Malcolm into Cumberland, and Donald to his father's relation 
in the Zbudz iſlands. 
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MacBETH, the eig hty-fiſth tho 


Acheth, to confirm the ill- -gotten throne to himſelf, won 

the favour of the nobles by great gifts, being ſecure of 
? king" children becauſe of their age; and of bis ne ighbour- 
yg princes, in regard of their mutual animoſliries and di ſcords. 
bus having engaged the great men, he determined to pro- 
jc the favour of the vulgar.by juſtice and equity, and to re- 
in it by ſeverity, if nothing elle would do. Accordingly he 
rernined 'wtth himſelf to puniſh the free-booters or thieves, 
ho had tak en courage from the lenity of Duncan; but fore- 
ing that this could not be done without great tumults and 
kh ado, he advifed this project, which was, to ſow the feeds 
diſcord amorgſt them by ſome fit men for that purpoſe, 
a they might be put upon challenging one another; and fo 
ne of them might fight in cqual and divided numbers one 
th another.” All this was to be done on one and the fame 
j, and that in the moſt remote parts of Scotland. When they 
| met at the time appointed, they were taken by the king's 
en which he had poſted conveniently for that purpoſe. I heir 
niſhment ſtruck a terror into the reft; beſides he put io 
th the thanes of Caithneſs, Roſs, Sutherland, and Nairn, 
d ſome other "chiefs of the clans, by thoſe feuds the com- 
Imalty were miſerably haraſſed. Afterwards he went into 
e Abudz iftands, and exerciſed fevere Juſtice there. After 
return from thence, he once or twice fummoned Macgil, 
'Macgild, the moſt powerful man in all Galway, to appear; 
| he refufed o to do, rather out of fear for being of Mal- 
In's faction, than for the guilt of the crimes objected to 
Im; upon his refuſal he fent forces againſt him, who over» 
re him in battle, and cut off his head. 
The public peace being thus re ſtored, he applied bis mind 
make laws, (a thing almoſt wholly negleCted by former kings), 
indeed he enacted many good and "uſeful ones, Which now 
e either wholly - unknown, or elſe lie unobſerved, to the 
at damage of the public. In a word, he fo managed the 
merament for ten years, that if he had not obtained ir by 
ence, he might have been accounted inferior to none of 
former kings. But when he had thus ſtrengthened himſelf 
th the aid and favour of the multitude, that he feared no 
ree to diſturb him; the murder of the king (as it is very pro- 
ble) hurricd his mind into dangerous precipices, fo that he 
averted his government, got "by treachery, into a cruel 
ffanny. He vented the firlt ſhock of his inhumanity upon 
cho, Who was his accomplice in the king's parricide. Some 
wen had ſpread a kind of prophecy ble. d among-the vu- 
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gar, © That Bancho's poſterity ſhould enjoy the kingdom 
whereupon fearing leſt he being a powerful and active mz 


Book 


nd wi 


hort t 
and having dipt his hands in the blood-royal, ſhould imity * el 
the example that had been lately ſet him, he played the ſn fly, 
ling aſſaſſin, and very courteoufly and humanely invited hin; 
and his fon to ſupper; but in his return he caufed him to mitt. 
ſlain, as in a caſual fray or rencounter. His fon FleanchuM, the 


happening not to be known in the dark, eſcaped the amby 


90 
and being informed by his friends how his father was treach ht 
roully ſlain by the king, and that his life was alfo fought aft ed 


he fled ſecretly into Wales. Upon that murder, fo cruel 


feat c 
and perfiliouſly committed, the nobles were afraid of thenliiichou 
ſelves, in ſomuch that they all departed to their own homehiry, 
and came but few of them, and thoſe very ſeldom, to courtiihe me 
ſo that the king's cruelty being on the one hand plainly difWhere, 
covered by ſome, and on the other vehemently ſuſpected nes 


all ſorts of perſins, mutual fear and hatred ſprung up betwi 
him and the nobility ; which being impoſſible to be conceal 
any longer, he grew an open, a profefſcd and complete tyra 
and the rich and powerful were for light, frivotous, nay, man 
times, but mere pretended cauſes, publicly executed. The 
confiſcated goods helped to maintain a band of debauchee 
which he had about him under the name of a\.guard. And y 
he thought that his life was not ſufficiently fecured by thet 
neither, fo that he re ſolved to build a caſtle on the top oft 
hill Dunſinane, where there was a large proſpect all over t 
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min 
country; which work proceeding but ſlowly, by reafon of ti then 
difficulty of the carriage of materials thither, he laid it vpy to 


all the thanes of the kingdom, and fo dividing the tafk amongile va! 


all 


them, they were to find workmen and carriages, and to \Wpiinſt 
that the labourers did their duty. At that time Macduff i inſt 
the thane of Fife, a very powerful man in his country; Hear 
loth to venture his life in the king's hands, went not in pes he 
ſon, but ſent thither many workmen, and ſome of them Horden 
intimate friends, to preſs on the work. The king either me 
of a deſire (as was pretended) to ſee how the building proce*Wally, 
ed, or elſe to apprehend Macduff, (as he himſelf feared), cam ends 
to view the ſtructure, and by chance ſpying a yoke of Maince, 
duff”s oxen not able to draw up their load againſt a ſteep blanc; 
he willingly laid hold of that occaſion to vent his paſſion Wat: i. 
gainſt the thane, ſaying, © That he knew well enough befeſ the i 
7“ his diſobedient temper, and therefore was re ſolved to puſieln, 
& it; and to make him an example, he threatened to lay es in 
« yoke upon his own neck inſtead of his oxen,” Maccuife inf 
hearing of it, commended the care of his family to his wit me, 1 
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1d without any delay fitted up a ſmall veſſel, as well as the 
hort time would permit, and ſo paſſed over into Lothian, and 
m thence into England. The king hearing that he intended 
o fly, made haſte into Fife with a ſtrong band of men to prevent 
im; but he being departed before, the king was preſently 
{mitted into his caſtle, where he poured out all his fury up- 
n the thane's wife and children, who were there preſent. 


239 


dus goods were confiſcated, he himſelf was proclaimed a trai- 
chr; and a grievous puniſhment was threatened to any who 
ftehned to converſe with, or entertain him. He exerciſed allo 


feat cruelty againſt others, if they were either noble or rich, 
ithout diſtinction. And from henceforth neglecting the no- 
lity, he managed the government by his own counlels. In 
he mean time Macduff, arriving in England, found Malcolm 
here, royally treated by king Edward: for Edward, when the 
).nes power was broken in England, being recalled from ba- 
ihment, favoured Malcolm, who was brought to him by Si- 
ert, (his grandfather by the mother's fide), for many reaſons ; 
either becauſe his father and grandfather, when governors 
f Cumberland, had always favoured the intereſt of Edward's 
ne ſtzrs as much as the times would permit them to do; or 
ſe becauſe the © fimilitude of events, and the remembrance 
of dangers, gave them a likeneſs of diſpoſition in their minds,” 
Ir each king nad been unjuſtly baniſhed by tyrants; or, laſtly, 
cauſe © the affliction of kings doth conciliate and move the 


them.“ Whereupon the thane, as ſoon as he had opportu- 
ly to ſpeak with Malcolm, in along diſcourſe declared to him 
e unhappy neceſſity of his flight, the cruelty” of Macbeth 


gainſt him; he adviſed Malcolm, in an accurate harangue, to 
adeavour the recovery of his father's kingdom; eſpeciall ſee- 
ls he could not, without incurring a great deal of guilt, let the 
urder of his father paſs unrevenged nor neglect the miſeries 
the people which God had committed to his charge; nor, fi- 
ly, ought he to ſhut his ears, againſt the juſt petitions of his 
ends. Beſides, he told him that king Edward was ſo gracious a 
ce, that he would not be wanting to him, his friend and ſup- 


at: in fine, That God's favour would attend the good againſt 
he impious, if ke would not be wanting to himſelf. But Mal- 
Im, who had often before been ſolicited to return, by meſſens 


L1z he 


minds, even of the greateſt ſtrangers, to pity and favour +» 


anſt all ranks of men, with the univerſaFhatred conceived . 


lant; that the people did alſo favour him, and hated the ty- 


ers inſidiouſly ſent to him from Macbeth ; that he might ot 
* inſnared, before he committed ſo great a concern to for 
ac, reſolyed to try the faithfulneſs of Macduff, and therefors 
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he framed his anſwer thus: ce ] know (ſays he) that all 0 


* have ſaid is true; but I am afraid that you, who invite 
46 to undertake the regal government, do not at all know 
£ diſpoſition; for thoſe vices which have already deſtroyed 
% ny kings, viz. luſt and avarice, do almoſt reign even in 


© too; and though now my private fortune may hide and 


* guile them, yet the liberty of a kingdom will let lovule t 
« reins of them both: and therefore (ſaid he) pray have ac: 


that you invite me not rather to my ruin than a throne 
When Macduff had replied to this, That the luſt and del 


“of many concubines might be prevented by a lau ful n 
 riage, and that avarice might be alſo bounded and forbor 
£ when the fear of penury is removed.” Malcolm ſubj in: 
«© That he had rather now make an ingenuous conteſſin 
« him, as his friend, than to be found guiity hereafter, 191 
e great damage of them both: for myſelf, to deal plair 
« with.you, (ſaid he), there is no truth nor ſincerity in me; 
« confide in no body living, but I change my dcfigns : 
« counſels upon every blaſt of ſuſpicion; and thus, from! 


* inconſtancy of my own diſpoſition, I uſe to make aj 


« ment of other mens.“ Then Macluff replied, © Avau 
* (ſays he), th diſgrace and prodigy of thy royal name: 
* ſtock, worthiep to be ſent into the remoteſt deſert than to 
be called to a throne;“ and in a great anger he was about 
fling away. Then Malcolm took him by the hand, and dec 
red the cauſe of this his qi ſſimulation to him, telling him, . 
he had been ſo. often aſſaolted by the wiles of Macbeth, 


he did not dare lightly to fruſt every body; but now he fav 


cauſe to ſuſpeQ any fraud in Macduff, in reſpect either ol! 
lineage, his manners, fame, or fortune. 

Thus they plighting their faith to one another, conſult 
how to compals the deſtruction of the tyrant, and advil 
their friends to it by ſecret meſſages. King Edward fil 
them with: ten thouſand men, over whom Sibert, Malcoi 


grandfather by the mother's fide, was made general, Att 


report of this army's march, there was a great combultion 
Scotland, and many flocked in daily to the new king; M. 
beth being deſerted by almoſt all bis men in fo ſudden a rev 
and not knowing what better courſe to take, ſhut himleil 


jn the caſtle of Dunſinane, and ſent his friends into the #9 
de, and into Ireland, with money to hire ſoldiers. 


Malco) 
vaderſtanding his deſign, makes up directly towards him, , 
people praying for;him all along as he went, and with Joh“ 
acclamations wiſhing him good ſucceſs. His ſoldiers took! 


as an omen of victory, and preſently ſtuck green boughs 
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ll Mir helmets, repreſenting an army, coming back in triumph, 
te other than going to the battle. Macheath terrified at the con- 
w nfMeoce of his enemy, immediately fled, and his ſoldiers forſa- 
dof by their leader, ſurrendered themſelves to Malcolm. Some 
in Hour writers do here record many fables which are like mile- 
4 dM tales, and fitter for the ſtage than an hiſtory, and therefore 
e nit them. Macbeth reigned ſeventeen years. In the firſt ten 
a cM performed the duty of a very good king, in the laſt ſeven 
one equalled che cruelty of the worſt of tyrants. 


del 5 

m Marcor mM III. the eighty-ſixth king. 

or | FI We ea | 
in Alcolm having thus recovered his father's kingdom, 9 
1 [ was declared king at Scone the 25th day of April, in | |; 


o if: year of our redemption 1057. At the very beginning of 
ai 1ciga he convened an aſſembly of the eſtates at Fortar ; 
ne-Wicre the firſt thing he did was to reſtore to the children 
ir father's eſtates, who had been put to death by Mac: 11 
mi. He is thought by ſome to have been the firſt that 4 
juWMioduced new and foreign names, as diſtinctions of degrees 1 
au bonour, which he borrowed from neighbouring nations, by 
no leſs barbarous than the former were; tuch as are Dukes, 
to Hrqueſſes, Earls, Barons, Riders or Knights. Macduff, the 
ur ne of Fife, was the firſt who had the title of Earl confer- 
dec vpon him, and many others afterwards, according to their 
i bective merits, were honoured with new titles. Some 
ie, that at that time noblemen began to be ſurnamed by 
w Wir lands, which I think is falſe, for that cuſtom is not yet 
11 ccived. amongſt the ancient Scots; and beſides, then all Scot- 
duſed their ancient language and cuſtoms, but inſtead of a 
ol Wname, they added their father's name after their own, like 
vie Greeks of old; or elſe adjoined a word taken from ſome 
(lent, or from ſome mark of body or mind; and that this 
oom did then obtain amongſt the French is plain, by thoſe 
al ſurnames of le Gros, the fat, le Chauve, the bald, le 
on eue, the ſtammerer; and alſo by the ſurnames of many 
Mlle families in England, eſpecially ſuch as followed William 
5e Conqueror, and fixed their habitations there: for the cu- 
of raking ſurnames from lands was received but lately 
T ongſt the other French, as appears by the hiſtory of Froiſſard, 
o mean author. Macduff had three requeſts, granted him 
, WF a reward for his ſervice : one, that his poſterity ſhould 
oy place the king, who was to be crowned, in the chair of 
; f late another, that they ſhould lead the van of the 
s g's armies: and a third, that if any of his family were 
110 euit; of the unpremeditated ſlaughter of a gentleman, he 
g „ ſhouid 
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peace; then word was brought him, that a great trop 
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« ſhould pay four and twenty merks of ſilver as a fine; if 
« a plebeian, twelve merks:” which laſt law was obſe 
till the days of our fathers, as long as any man of that fan 
was in being. : | | | 

W hilſt theſe things were tranſacted at Forfar, they y 
remained of the faction of Macbeth, carried his fon Lut 
to Scone, (who was ſurnamed Fatuus from his want of y 
and there he was faluted king. Malcolm aſſaulted him in 
valley Bogian, where he was ſlain, three months after he | 
uſurped the name of king; yet out of reſpect to his kin 
race, his and his father's body were buricd in the royal 
pulchres in Jona. After this he reigned four years in per 
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robbers were neſted in Cockburn foreſt, and that they int 
Lothian and Merch, to the great damage of the huſbandn 
Patrick Dunbar, with ſome trouble, overcame them, | 
forty of his own men in the onſet, and killing ſix hundred 
them; forty more of them were taken priſoners and hang 
Patrick for this exploit was made Earl of Merch. 


The kingdom was now ſo ſettled, that no open force e under 
bort the kipg; but he was attempted by private conſpin ed, 
The whole plot was diſcovered to him, whereppon he (clty 
for the head of the faction, who ſuſpected nothing of the m 

ſineſs, and after much familiar diſcourſe he led him aſide i - y 
aded t 


a lonely valley, commanding his followers to ſtay bei 


There he upbraided him with the former benefits beſtowed ien a 


him, and declared to him the plot he had contrived 292 liam 
his life; adding further, If thou haſt courage enough, V ied w. 
“ doſt thou not now ſet upon me, ſeeing that we are both em 
« ed, that ſo thou mayſt obtain thy deſire by valour, not ully e 
« treachery?” The plotter being amazed at this ſudden b 
covery, fell down on his knees, and aſked pardon of the lng 
who being a merciful as well as a valiant prince, eaſily tory Inſt th 
him. Matthew Paris makes mention of this paſſage. erſtan 

In the mean time Edgar, to whom after Edward, the cri beſt 
of England belonged, being driven by contrary winds, cap" Ed 
into Scotland with his whole family. That which I an ender 
ſpeak concerning this perſon, may not be well underſtood, WF thing 
cept I fetch things a little higher. | ain 


Edmond, king of England, being ſlain by the treacher) * Caf 
his ſubjects, Canutus the Dane, who reigned over part of er an) 
iſland, preſcntly ſeized upon the whole. Ar firſt he nobly tft aned | 
ed Edward and Edmond, the ſons of the deceaſed Edmol nds, \ 
when they were brought to him. - Afterwards inſtigateb es, a 
wicked ambition, and deſirous to confirm the kingdom to 1 ther 
own poſterity by their deſtruction, he ſent them away pin da thi 
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to Valgar, governor of Swedeland, to be murdered there. 
gar underſtanding their noble birth, and conſidering their 
and innocence, and taking withal compaſſton of their 
dition and fortune, ſent them to Hungary to king Solo- 
n, pretending to Canutus that he had put them to death, 
ere they were royally educated, and ſo much grateful to- 
dlineſs appeared in Edward, that Solomon choſe him out 
m among all the young nobles, to give him his daughter 
atha to wife. By her he had Edgar, Margaret, and Chri- 
n. In the mean time Canutus dying, Hardicanute ſucceed- 
him. When he was (lin, Edward was recalled from Nor- 
"dy, whether he was before banithed, together with his bro. 
rAlored ; earl Godwyn, a powerful man of Engliſh blood, 
who had married the daughter of Canutus, was fent to fetch 
n home. He, deſirous to transfer the kingdom int his own 
ly, cauſed Alured to be poiſoned: as for Edward, he was 
ſerved rather by God's providence than by any human fore. 
tt, and reigned moſt devoutly in, England: but wanting chil 
n, his chief care was to recal his kinſmen out of Hungary 
undertake the government, affirming, that when Edgar re- 
ned, he would willingly ſurrender up all to him; but his 
deſty outdid the king's piety, for he refuſed to accept of the 
pdom as long as he was alive. E if Eh K 
at length, upon Edwar@s death, Harald, Godwyn's ſon, 
aded the throne, yet he dealt kindly with Agatha the Hun- 
lan and her children: but he being alſo overthrown by 
liam the Norman, Edgar, to avoid William's cruelty, re- 
ied with his mother and ſiſters to return into Hungary, but 
a tempeſt he was driven into Scotland; there he was cours 
uſly entertained by Malcolm, who made him bis kinfman 
d by the marriage of bis ſiſter Margaret. William then 
ming in England, upon every light occaſion was very cruel 
Inſt the nobles either of. Engliſh or Daniſh extraction; but 
lerſtanding what was a-doing in Scotland, and fearing that a 
ipeſt might ariſe from thence, he ſent an herald to des 
ad Edgar, denouncing war againſt Scotland unleſs he were 
endered up. Malcolra looked upon it as a cruel and faith- 
thing to deliver up his ſuppliant, gueſt, and kinſman, (and 
againſt whom his very enemies could object no crime), 
dis capital foe to he, put to death, and therefore re ſolved to 
ler any thing rather than do it; and accordingly he not only 
aned and harboured Edgar, but alſo gave admiſſion to bis 
nds, who in great numbers were baniſhed from their own 
mes, and gave them lands to live upon; whoſe poſterities 
e there propagated into many rich and opulent families. 
dn this occaſion a war enſued betwixt the Scots and my 
| 1 
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liſh, where Sibert king of Northumberland favouring F4 
joined his forces with the Scots. The Norman, puffed 
with the good ſuccefs of his affairs, made light of the Sea 
war, and thinking to end it in a ſhort time, he ſent one Ry 
a nobleman af his own country, with forces into Northum 
land; but he being overcome and put to flight, was at laſt f 
by his own men. | $1, 1 At 2141 
Then Richard, earl of Glouceſter, was ſent with a ore 
army, but he could do but little good neither; for Pat 
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Dunbar. wearied him out with light ſkirmiſhes, ſo that bis e. 

could not fo much as ftragoJe abroad for booty; at laſt cur c 
William's brother, and bithop of Bayon, being made erſiiſfes c 
Kent, came down with a much greater ſtrength ; he He, i 
great ſpoil in Northumberland, and ſlew ſome who thoughMhe fe 
{top him from plundering ; but as he was returning with ag Wa 
booty, Malcolm and Sibert fer upon him, fiew and took mover 
of his army, and recovered the prey. When his army waggWlacd 
cruited, Robert, William's fon, was ſent down thither, WM bore 


ey 1 


he made no great ezrnings of it neither, only he. pitched 


camp at the river Tine, and rather defended hunlſelf, than MF nult 
ried on the war. In the mean time he repaired NewcaWterm 
which was alwoſt decayed by reaſon of its antiquity. WilliMhrces 
being thus wearied with a war, more tedious than profit ed e 
his courage being ſomewhat cooled, applied himfelf to tho le en 
of peace; which was made on'theſe conditions, That in SWF he 
more, i. e. a ſtony heath, (a name given it for that very cf“ 
lying between Richmondſhire and Cumberland, the boui:dF't a f 
both kingdoms ſhould be fixed; and, in the boundary a col curre 
of ſtone ſhould be erected, which ſhould contain the ſtatues dier 
arms of the kings of both ſides ; (that croſs, as long as it ſt tries, 
was called King's crofs): that Malcolm ſhould! enjoy Cun'ge. 
land upon the ſame terms as his anceſtors had held it. ing 
was alſo reccived into William's favour, and endowed i" anc 
large revenues; and that he might prevent all occaſion of ur, . 
icion of his innovating things, he never departed from the 
court. Voldioſus alſo, the ſon of  Sibert, was to have bi name 
ther's eſtare reſtored to him; and beſides, he was admitted} of tr. 
to affinity with the king by marrying a niece of li, bog fer 
his daughter. ; dot art 
Tumults at home ſucceeded peace abroad; for the be kir 
of Galway, and of the Abudæ, did ravage and commit Meir t 
ders over all their neighbouring parts; and the Murray er: 
with thoſ. of Roſs, Caithneſs, and their allies, made a cot nob! 
racy; and taking in their neighbouring iflanders to their le whi 
threatened the government with a dangerous war. V's we 
the nephew of Bancho, by his ſon Fleanchus, Who was be 3 
1 rect! DL. . 
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ived into favorr with the king, was ſent againſt the Gal» 
men, and Macduff againſt the other rebels, whilft the king 
ſelf was gathering greater forces. Walter flew the head of 
faction, and fo quelled the common ſoldiers, that the king 
tis return made him lord ſteward of all Scotland for his 
qd ſervice. - 1 | 

This officer was to gather in all the king's revenues; alſo ke 
{a juriſdiction, ſuch as the ſheriffs of counties have, and he 
together the ſame with that which our anceftors called a 
ne, Bat now-a-days the Engliſſi fpeech getting the better 
our country language, the thanes of counties are in many 
ces called ſtewards; and he which was anciently called ab- 
ne, is now the lord high ſteward of Scotland; though in 
ie few places the name of thane doth yet remain. From 
Walter the family of the Stuarts, who have fo long reign- 
wer Scotland, took its beginning. | 

Macduff warring in the other province, when he came to 
borders of Marr, the Marrians promiſed bim a fum of 
ey if he would not enter into their lands; and he fearing 
nultitade of the enemy, protracted the time in propofals 
terms of a pretended peace, till the king arrived with great- 
ſorces. When they came to the village Monimuſs they 
ed camps, and the king being troubled at the report 
he enemy's numbers, promiſed to devote the village, whi- 
he was going, to St Andrew the spoſtle, the tutelary 
it of Scotland, if he returned victor from that expedition. 
tra few removes, he came to the river Spry, the moſt vice 
(current in all Scotland; where he beheld a preater number 
bldiers than he thought could have been levied out of thoſe 
tries, ſtanding on tte other fide of the river, to hinder his 
ge. Upon that the ſtandard-bearer making an halt, and 
ing to enter the river, he ſnatched the ſtan fard our of his 
d and gave it to one Alexander Carron, a knight of known 
wr, whoſe poſterity had ever afterwards the honour of carry- 
the king's ſtandard in the wars; and inftead of Carron 
name of Scrimger was afterwards given him, becauſe he, 
of true valour, though ignorant of the modes and nice- 
"of fencing, had conquered one who was a maſter in hand- 
of arms, and who valued himſelf highly upon that account. 
ne king was entering the river, the pricft>, with the mitres 
ner heads, prevented him; who, by his permiſſion, paſe 
Vc to the enemy before, ended the war without blood. 
e nobles ſurrendered themſelves upon quarter tor life; 
ſe who were the moſt ſeditious, and the authors of the 
g were tried, had their goods confiſcated, and themiebves 
demned to perpetual impriſonment. | ED 
LL. L. Mm ry Peace 
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Peace being thus by his great induſtry obtained both at hot 
and abroad, he turned his pains and induſtry towards the ref 
mation of the public manners; for he lived devoutly and piou 
himſelf, and invited others, by his example, to a modeſt, j 
and ſober life. It is thought that he was aſliſted in this by 
counſel and monitions of his wife, a ſingular good won! 

and eminent for picty. She omitted no office of humanity 
wards the poor, or the prieſts; ncither did Agatha the moth 
or Chriſtiana the ſiſter, come behind the queen in any religid 
duty: for becauſe a nun's life was then accounted the gr 
nouriſher and maintainer of piety, both of them leaving t 
toilſome cares of the world, ſhut themſelves up in monaſter 
appointcd for virgins. The king to the four former biſhops 
St Andrew's, Glaſgow, W hitehorn, and Mortlach, (wheret 
old diſcipline, by the biſhop's, loth and default, was either 
mitted or laid quite aſide), added that of Murray and Cai 
neſs, procuring men pious and learned, as times went thi 
to fill the, ſees. And whereas luxury began likewiſe to abo 
in thoſe days, in regard many Engliſh came in, and great ec 
merce was carried on with foreign nations; and allo m 
Engliſh exiles were entertained and ſcattered almoſt all © 
the kingdom, he Jaboyred, though to little purpoſe, to reſt 
it. But he had the hardeſt taſk of all with the nobles, wit 
he endeavoured to reclaim to the practice of their ancient p 
ſimony; for they, having once ſwallowed the bait of pleal 

did not only grow worſe and worſe, but even ran head 
into debauchery : nay, they laboured to cover that foul 1 
under the falſe name of neatneſs, bravery, and gallantry. | 
colm, fore ſeeing that ſuch courſes would be the ruin, not 0! 
of religion, but alſo of military diſcipline, did firſt of all 

form his own family very exactly; afterwards he made m 
ſevere ſumptuary laws, denouncing great puniſhment ag 
the violators of them: yet by thoſe remedies he rather ſtop 
than cured the diſeaſe, nevertheleſs, as long as he lived, 
employed all his endeavours to work a thorough reformat 
It is alſo reported, that his wife obtained of him, that wher 
certain degrees and ranks of the nobility had obtained a pi 
lege to lie the firſt night with a new married bride, by the! 
of Eugenius ; that cuſtom ſhould be altered, and the hulb: 
have liberty to redeem it by paying half a merk of ſilver, vb 
payment is yet called mercheta mulierum. 

Whilſt Malcolra was thus buſied in reforming the pv. 
manners, William, king of England, dies: his fon, ! 
liam Rufus, ſucceeded him. Peace could not long be contin 

between two kings of ſuch different diſpoſitions ; for the 
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the Scots choſe that time to build two temples or eathedrals, 
e at Durham in England, the other at Dunfermline in Scot- 
14; upon both which piles he beſtowed great coſt, ſo that he 
{avoured to retrieve church-affairs, which then began to flag 


decay: and, withal, he tranſlated Turgot, abbot of the 
mks at Durham, to the biſhopric of St Andrew's. This he 


| whilſt Rufus was plucking down towns and monaſteries, 
oth planting and making foreſts; that he might have the more 
idiom to hunt in. And when Anſelme the Norman, then 
orWibiſhop of Canterbury, did with freedom rebuke him for 
sf: (ace, he baniſhed him the land: he alſo ſought for an oc- 
terMWion of war againſt the Scots, and ſo ſurpriſed the caſtle of 


wick in Northumberland, and flew the garriſon there: 
;colm, having demanded reſtitution, but in vain, beſieged 
caltle with a great army: they within, being reduced to 
at extremity and want, talked of ſurrendering it, and de- 
d the king to come, and receive the keys with his own 
d; which, as he was adoing, being tendered to him on the 
nt of a ſpear, the ſoldier run him into the eye and killed 
„And his ſon Edward alſo being very forward to revenge 
father's death, and, accordingly the more negligent of his 
n ſafety, made an unwary aſſault upon the enemy, where- 
he received a wound, of which he died ſoon after. The 


vof their kings, broke up the ſiege, and returned home. 
ngaret did not long ſurvive her huſband and ſon, but died 
grief. The bodies of theſe kings, which at firſt were bu- 
lat Tinmouth, (a monaſtery at the mouth of 'Tine), were 
awards brought back to Dunfermline: Malcolm held the 
dom thirty and fix years, being noted for no vice, but fa- 


ies to poſterity for his great and many virtues; he had fix 
gals by his wife Margaret, of whom Edward was ſlain by the 
opt in the fiege of Alnwick caſtle : Edmond and Etheldred 
ec, We baniſhed into England by their uncle Donald, where they 


l; the other three, Edgar, Atheldred, and David, ſucceeded 


ner tie kingdom one after another: he alſo had two daughters, 
P eder Maud, ſurnamed the Good, married Henry, king of 
i 


and; the younger named Mary, had Euſtace, earl of Bo- 
lie for her huſband, Several prodigies happened in thoſe 
and in particular there was ſuch an unuſual inundation of 
German ocean, that it did not only drown the fields and 
ity, and choaked them up with ſand, but allo overthrew 


e ever recorded to have periſhed by that death in Britain 
ore, 32 | 


M m 3 DoNALDUS 


its, being afflicted and troubled at this double ſlaughter of 


ves, towns, and caſtles; and beſides, there were great and 
ble thunders, 'and more were killed with thunderbolts than 


* . LY 
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good man was calumniated by ſome; for Orgarus, an Engl 
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DownaLtDus-VII. ſurnamed Banus, the eig ty. ſevei 


king. (A. C. 1093) = 


T 7f Pon the death of Malcolm, Donaldus, (Banus), i. e. re y 
| White, his brother, who, for fear of Macbeth, had ftr), 
into the Abude, was, without meeting with the leaſt d:fficullic ila 
or oppoſition, at firſt declared king; for he had promiſed Mic en 
the iſlands to Magnus king of Norway, if, by his aſſiſtance, Nor 
might enjoy the kingdom of Scotland. And, in this his obtalif ſen 
ing of the kingdom, thoſe were moſt aſſiſtant to him, who eat, 
falfely accuſe the former king for corrupting the diſcipline ont. 
his anceſtors; and, withal, who ſtomacked it that the banillMzrme1 
Engliſh ſhould enjoy the eſtates of Scots in Scotland. Edie by 
in ſuch a {-dden change of affairs, being afraid and ſolicito 

for his ſiſter's children, which were yet but young, cauſed the 

to be brought over to him into England. But this piety ef 


man, ſeeking to win favour with king Rufus, accuſed h 


that he had ſecretly boaſted, © That he and his kindred we E 
*« Jawſul heirs of the crown.“ The accuſer was not able Wicral, 
make good his allegation by any witneſſes; and therefore {fared | 
matter was adjudged to be decided by a duel ; wherein the Wy we 
cuſer was overcome by another Engliſhman, who offered all 
the combat inſtead of Edgar, who was now grown old and ſee e 
fo ſickly. All good men who had a veneration for the meme, fl. 
ry of Malcolm and Margaret, hated Donald; who, by fore Edga 
aid, in conjunction with thoſe of his own faction, had (cir. 

on the kingdom: and he, by his raſhneſs, did much increfrage 
the hatred conceived againſt him, and by ſcyere threats whiiWiliair 
he uttered amongſt his familiars againſt the ncbles who ve tene! 
not ſwear allegiance to him. And therefore they ſent WP liter 
Duncan, a baſc-born ſon of Malcolm's, who had {ſerved los (as 
with credit in the wars under William Rufus, to oppoſe ptem 
nald. At his coming many revolted from Donald, fo that great 


was diffident of his own ſtate, and therefore fled into the M mida 
dæ about fix months after he had uſurped the throne. 
mente 
: dicate 


Duc AN II. the erg hiy-eighth ting. ar of ] 
Nur an Duncan reign long; for he being a mil 


| man, and not ſo ſkilful in the arts of peace, carried 
more imperiouſly than a peaceable and civil government 
quired; ſo that he quickly got the hatred of the majorit) 
his ſubj &s. When Donaldus, who obſerved all his motie 
heard of it in bis baniſhment, he corrupted Macpendir, * 
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ern, and by him cauſed Duncan to be lain in the night at 
nteath, a year and fix months after he began to reign. As 
Donald, he governed a troubleſome kingdom for about 
re years; good men rather tolerating kim, (for want of a 


I | 
er), than approving him. The Engliſh on the one fide, and 
cul e iſlanders on the other, in his time much molcſted Scotland. 
d Mic envy allo againſt him was heightened, in that Magnus, king 
e, Norway, bad ſcized on the weſtern iſlands; which though 


fremed to have done by force, yet all men ſmelled out the 
eat, in regard Donald did not fo much as ſtir at ſo great an 
font. And at laſt the public indignation grew warmer and 
mer againſt him, when the vulgar underſtood that it was 
ne by a ſecret agreement betwixt him and Magaus. 


the DS | 
ft EDGAR, the erghty-ninth king. | 
gl p TOS. 3 
fon theſe diſguſts ſecret meſſengers were diſpatched to $1 
we Edgar, Malcolm's ſon, that he would come over and be FM 
lc Wocral, in order to obtain the kingdom; and as ſoon as he ap=2  _ | 


ared upon the borders, they promiſed to flock in to him. And 
ky were as good as their word; for Edgar being aſſiſted with 
ſmall force by Rufus, at the inſtance of Edgar his uncle, bad 


nd Wice entered Scotland before Donald, being abandoned by his 19 
ene, fled away; but he was purſued, taken, and brought back 9 
rei Edgar, who committed him to priſon, where he died ſoon 1 
eie. Edgar having recovered the kingdom by the general 1 
creeifirage of all the eſtates, he in the firſt place made peace with ; J 
ah iliam, king of England, and when he died without children, {A 
wo renewed it with Henry his brother. He gave him Maud, 4 
t liter, to wife, ſurnamed the Good, from her virtuous man- 9 
(as I ſaid before). By whom he had William, Richard, 1 
A temia, and Maud. Edgar reigned nine years and ſix months | 
1at great peace, . reverenced and beloved by good men; and fo 9 
midable to the bad, that in all his reign there were no civil bl, 
mults or ſeditions, nor any fear of a foreign enemy. One mo- i! 
ment of his public works, was the monaſtery of Coldingham, g 


aicated to St Ebb the virgin, which he built in the ſeventh | 
ar of his reign ; though afterwards it was changed into the 

| me of Cuthbert. : 

it 


ied ALEXANDER I. the ninelieth king. \ 
nt | | 
yggr dying without iſſue, his brother Alexander, ſurnamed 
is Acer, or the Sharp, ſucceeded him. In the very begin- 
7 of his reign, ſome young men that loved to be fiſhing in 
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troubled waters, imagining that he would be a peaceable (or 
they interpreted it, a ſluggiſh) king, as his brother was, con 
red to take away his life, that they might rob and plunder vi 
the greater freedom: but the matter was diſcovered to hi 
and he purſued the conſpirators to the fartheſt part of Ro 
when they came to the river Spey, they thought to ſtop t 
king's purſuit, by reaſon of the rapidity of the river; andt 
ſides, the king's friends would not ſuffer him to attempt the 
ver, becauſe the tide coming in, they judged it unpaſſable, j 
he ſet ſpurs to his horſe and was about to paſs over. Ihe re 
left they might ſeem to forſake their king in a danger ſo gre 
were his folllowers ; but his own men (as I ſaid) drew hi 
back, ſo that he ſent over part of his army, under the co 
mand of Alexander Carron, the fon of that Alexander I me 
tioned before, whoſe miraculous boldneſs in paſſing the f 
with his forces, ſtruck ſuch a terror into the enemy, that th 
preſently betook themſelves to flight. Many were lain int 
purſuit, their leaders were then taken, or elſe afterwa 
brought to the king, and were all executed at a gallows. 
This expedition procured him peace, even to the end of 
life. As he was returning through Mern, a poor wom 
met him, grievouſly complaining that her huſband had be 
ſcourged with a whip of thongs, by the earl of Mer 
fon, becauſe he had ſued him for a debr, The king hear 
it, preſently, in great diſdain, leaped from his horſe, and wo 
not ſtir from the place till the offender had received condi 
puniſhment, and ſo he returned to Invergoury, or, as 10 
write, to, Baledgary, Edgar's town. Some write, that! 
ſurname of Acer was given him for thoſe exploits ; but othe 
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ſay, it had a more tragic original, viz. That ſome thicyWopla 
having corrupted one of his, bed-chamber, were privately Wine 
mitted in whilſt he was aſleep ; and that awakened by their ſi led 


[trair 
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den ruſhing in, he firſt ſlew his treacherous ſervant, and att 
wards fix of the thieves. This raiſed a great clamour in 


court, and the reſt fled, but Alexander purſued them fo fierd.ſud! 
| Iy, that moſt of them were ſlain. Afterwards he turned far 
| thoughts to the works of peace; he built St Micha dich 
| church in Scone from the very ground: the college of rie e re 
| which was there, he turned into a monaſtery for monks. 2 bethe 


lt n 


ing once ſurpriſed in a tempeſt, and driven into the iſle * 
ſic 


mona, he was there reduced to great want and hunger; 


neither he nor his companions could procure any food id Dy 
ſome days, but what they got from one of thoſe that lived N endo 
litary lives, commonly called hermits. He built alſo a chu 7 

as fan 


\ there, in memory of St Columb, ſupplying it with canals, 
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e (or ey call them, and lands to maintain them. He alſo gave 
conſghat gifts and largeſſes, and ſettled lands on St Andrew's, 
er vi ich was rich enough before. He finiſhed the church at 


to luunfermline, which his father had begun, and endowed it with 


\ Roffenues. ry. 

After theſe tranſactions in peace and war, when he had reign- 
and il ſeventeen years, he departed this life, leaving no children by 
the yl his wife, daughter of William the Norman. 


he re 35 
gre | Dav 1D I. the ninely-firſt king. 
w b_W.J is brother David ſucceeded him in the kingdom, in the 


year of Chriſt 1124. He ſecing that his brothers reigned 
I nec lively, one after another in Scotland, ſtayed with his ſi- 
riß Maud in England. There he married his couſin Maud, a 
it inan of great beauty, wealth, and nobility ; for Voldio- 
in earl of Northumberland was her father, and her mother 
ras Judith, niece to William the Norman. He had a ſon by 
named Henry, in whom both his father's and-mother's 
of M poſition did preſently appear. Upon this, marriage his re- 

nues were much increaſed. by the acceſſion, of Northumber- 

id and Huntingtonſhire to the lands he enjoyed before. 
ernWius, with the univerſal gratulation of his ſubjects, he came 
ear Scotland to poſſeſs the kingdom. It is true, the memory 
wou dis parents was of great force to procure him the favour of 


nag: people; yet his own virtue was ſuch, that he ſtood in no 


toned of any adventitious help: for, as in other virtues, he 
it ralled other good kings, ſo in his condeſcenſion to hear the 
thaul's of the poor, he was much ſuperior to them. As for the 

mplaints of the rich, he heard them himſelf, and if a falſe 
ly Winent had been given, he would not ſet it aſide, but com- 
led the judge himſelf to pay the damages awarded. He 
aft trained luxury, which then begun to ſpread, according to 
in ie example of his father. He baniſhed epicures, and ſuch 
1er Mudigd arts to provoke the appetite, out 'of the kingdom, 
d far exceeded the beneficence of his parents and kindred, 
hac Mich were worthy rather of pardon than praiſe), in increaſing 
rieſge revenues of the church. He repaired monaſteries, 
ether decayed by age, or ruined by the wars, and he alſo, 
e Mit new ones from the ground: to the ſix biſhoprics 
ich he found, he added four more, Roſs, Brechin, Dunkelden, 
| 14 Dunblain. He almoſt impoveriſhed the ſucceeding Kings 
d endow them, for he beſtowed upon them a great part of the 
uren lands. Johannes Major, who, when I was but a youth, 
5 Ns famous for his theological | ſtudies, having highly praiſed 


u king for his other actions; yet he blames his profuſe la- 
? ; | viſhneſs 
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viſhneſs in endowing monaſteries in a ſolemn (and I with it þ 
been an undeſerved) oration. Arid ] the more wonder at ti 
immoderate profufion of the. public money and patrimon 
becauſe in thoſe very times St Bernard ſharply reproves 1 
pricſts and monks in his feyere ſermons for their exceſſive 

xury and expence; which yet, if compared with that of « 
age, ſeems but moderate. The fruits which followed the 
donations, ſhew that the deſign was not well grounded: | 
as in bodies too corpulent, the uſe of all the members ceaſe 
ſo the ſparks of wit, oppreſſed by luxury, languithed int 
abbies. The ſtudy of learning was quite left off, piety « 
generated into ſuperſtition, and the ſeeds of all vices ſpm 
up in them, as in an uncultivated field. All the time of 

reign be had but one domeſtic commotion, and that was! 
ther a tumult than a civil war; and it was quickly ended 
the ſlaughter of Eneas, ear! of Murray, with a great nut 
ber of his followers. Malcolm Macbeth endeavouring to rai 
a new ſedition, was committed priſoner to the caſtle of Ro 
burgh. Other matters ſucceeded according to his delire, þ 
yet a double calamity fel} upon him. One from the untime 
death of his wife, the other, of his ſon As for his vi 
Maud, ſhe was a woman of high deſcent, of exquiſite bee 
ty, and moſt accompliſhed manners: he loved her pa ſſione 
ly whilſt ſhe lived, and the loſs of her in the flower of! 
age did fo affect him, that, for twenty years after, he lived 
widower, neither did he touch any other woman all th 
while; and yet the greatnefs of his ſorrow was no hinderan 
to him from managing the public offices and concerns bo 
of peace and war. Concerning his ſon 1 will ſpeak in d 

lace. 0 SECT Oo | | 

K David thus addicted himſelf to the arts of peace, but fo 

troubleſome matters in England drew him vnwillingly | 
to a war. The occaſion was this: all the offspring of kt 
Henry of England, except his daughter Maud, were drow 
ed in their paſſage from France into England ; which misfo 
tune fo turns that (it is reported) he was never ſeen 

laugh after that time. Maud, who only ſurvived and efcapt 
that calamity, married the emperor Henry the fourth. H. 
huſband dying without children, ſhe returned into England 

her father. He was willing to fettle the fucce ſſion on be 
and in order to it, becauſe the was a widow and childleſs, 4 
. conſidering his own mortality, he cauſed all the nobility f 
ſwear an oath of fealty to her; and in hopes that (ſhe mig 
have children, he married her to Geoffry Plantagenet, earl of Al 


jou. Five years after that marriage, Robert duke of Norman 
1 * 2n 
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it Making Henry died, and Geoffry of Anjou, falling into a 
t iHiagerous diſeaſe, lay bedrid. ö 
non in the mean time Stephen, earl of Bologne, in this want of 


al iſſue, took heart to aſſume the crown of England: nei- 
er did he look upon it as a deſign of any great difficulty, both 


f off reaſon of the weakneſs of the adverſe party, and alſo be- 
thiWuſc he himſelf had ſome royal blood running in his veins : 
1: (WW be was born of a daughter of William the Norman, which 


d married the earl of Bloys. He himſelf had alſo married 


n (ud, daughter of the former earl of Bologne, and couſin- 
man to Maud the empreſs, and born of Mary, filter to Da- 
prufWe, king of Scotland. Upon the confidence of fo great alli- 


ces, by reaſon of the abſence of Maud the queen, and the 


as ikneſs of Geoffry, he thought he might caſily obtain the crown 
ded WW England. And to make his way clearer, without any con- 
nuMicnce or regard of his oath which he and the other kindred 
tei ltaken to queen Maud, he drew in, by great promiſes, the 
RofMWihops of England, who had alſo taken the ſame oath, into 


$ unlawful deſign; and eſpecially William, archbiſhop of 
ak, who was the firſt that ſwore allegiance to queen Maud; 
Roger, biſhop of Salifbury, who had not only taken the 
th himſelf, but had alſo read the words of it to the other 
es when they took it. | | 

Upon this confidence, even before his uncle Henry was 
ried, he ſtepped into the throne, and the two firſt years 


| thi5acd peaceably enough; wherevpon growing inſolent, he be- 


ran to negle& his agreement made with the Engliſh, and alſo 
bo deal arrogantly with his neighbours. After he had compel- 
n all the Engliſh, partly by fear, and partly by fair promiſes, 
nne an oath of allegiance to him, he fent ambaſſadors to 
(omerid, king of Scots, to put him in mind to take the fame oath, 
y i the counties of Cumberland, Northumberland, and Hun- 
kiWoton, which he held of him. David returned anſwer, that he, 
rouether with Stephen bimſelf, and the other nobles of England, 
isfo not long fince, bound themſelves by an oath to obey” 
en Had, their lawful queen; and that he ought not, nor would 
capMinowledge any other monarch as long as ſhe was alive. 
HF den this anſwer was brought to Stephen, preſently a war be- 
nd i". The Engliſh entered upon the adjacent Scots with fire 
 hefWiſword, the Scots doing as much for them. The next year 
„ nfWeirmy of Scots, under the conduct of the earls of Merch, 
ty ontecitb, and of Angus, entered England, and met the Eng- 
nigh it the town of Allerton, whoſe general was the ear] of 
f Alucefter, A ſharp battle was there fought with equal flaugh- 
andi on both ſides, as long as both armies ſtood to it; at laſt, 
Engliſh being overthrown, many periſhed in the flight, and 

Vor. I. Nn | many 
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many of the nobiliry were taken priſoners, amongſt who 


a « "2 3 q wm 
was the eail of Glouceſter himſelf. Stephen, very much con 
cerned at this overthrow, and fearing it might otherwiſe al 19 
nate from bim the affections of the friends and kindred of . 


captive nobles, refuſed no conditions of peace. The tem g 
were theſe, That the Engliſh priſoners ſhould be releaſ 
« without ranſom ; that Stephen ſhould quit the claim wi 0 
& as chief lord, he pretended to have over Cumberland.“ } 
Stephen obſerved thoſe conditions no better than he did ii 
oath formerly taken to Maud, his kinſwoman ; for before =I 
4 armies were quite diſbanded, and the priſoners relcaſcc, Wl. x 
8 privately ſurpriſed ſome caſtles in Northumberland, and, byd 
| ving away booties from the Scots countries, renewed the . 
| The Scots, gathering a ſudden army together of the neigibol 
| ing provinces, and deſpiſing the Engliſh, whom they had ot. 
thrown in battle the ſeif-fame year, run raſhly on to t 
conflict at the river Tees; where they paid for their folly 
undervaluing the enemy, and received a ſignal overthro 
they were likewiſe compelled to quit Northumberland. Day 
to retrieve this loſs and ignominy, gathered as great an ar 
1 as ever he could together, and came to Roxburgh ; thither T| 
ſtan archbiſhop of York; or (as William of Newberry ci 
i him) Truſtinus, was ſent by the Engliſh to treat concerning 
\l paciſication, and there being ſome hope of agreement, 
truce was made for three months upon condition, I 
Northumberland ſhould be preſently reſtored to the Scot 
But this promiſe, which was made by Stephen, only to h 
the army diſbanded, was not performed; ſo that David dic 
away a great booty out of that part of Northumberland wi 
obeyed Stephen; and Stephen gathering a great force togeti 
pierced as far as Roxburgh ; but underſtanding that the ni 
ty were averſe, and complained that they were involved in 
unjuſt and unneceſſary war, without performing any memo 
ble exploit, he retired into the heart of his kingdom: 7 
the next year, fearing ſome inteſtine ſedition, he ſent his“ 
Maud to David her uncle, to treat of peace. Upon 
mediation it was accorded, that David from Newcaſtle, wi 
he commonly reſided, and Stephen from Durham, ſhould | 
arbitrators fer compoſing of matters to the town of Che 
in the ſtreet, ſituate in the midway, . equally diſtant from b 
places. David ſent the archbiſhops of St Andrew's and & 
gow ; Stephen, the archbiſhops of Canterbury and York. Þ 
parties were the more inclinable to peace, becauſe Step 
feared war from abroad, and ſeditions at home; and the 80 
complained that they were forced to bear the ſhock of a 
made in the behalf of another; whereas Maud, for whole 
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who was commenced, did nothing at all in it. The peace was 


h code on theſe conditions, © That Cumberland, as by ancient 
e al right, ſhould be poſſeſſed by David, and that Northumber- 
of H and unto the river Tees, (as William of Newberry the En- 
oiſhman writes), and Huntingtonſhire, ſhould be enjoyed 
by Henry David's ſon, as his mother's inheritance; and that 
he ſhould do homage to Stephen for the ſame.? When 
ings were thus compoſed, David retired into Cumberland, 
| Stephen into Kent. This peace was made in the ycar of 


"rc Lord! 139, in which year Maud being returned to England, 
ec, it her ſon Henry, afterward king of Eagland, to Carliſle, to 
by his great-uncle, that he might be inſtructed in feats of 


ens, and likewiſe advanced by him to the dignity of knight- 
he od; who, without doubt, was the moſt excellent knight of 
"WS time; and that dignity was, in thoſe days, conferred with 


"i rat deal of ceremony. | 

5 At that time there was ſo great diſturbance in England, 

* reaſon of domeſtic diſcords, that no part of it was free 
ay 


Mm civil war, but that which was in the hands of David, 
g of Scots; and that he alone might not plead exemption 


r n the public calamity, within three years after his ſon, 
T3 tonly heir (in hope) of ſo much power and felieity, died 
10! 


the flower of his age, leaving three ſons and as many 


the Scots and Engliſh, that, beſides the public loſs, every 


* : lamented his death as his own private mis fortune; for ſo 
1 1 ſincerity and moderation of mind ſhone forth in him, 
* en in that age when youth is accuſtomed to play the wave 


„ that every body expected moſt rare and ſingular fruits 
Im his diſpoſition when it was ripened by age. His father's 
ef was alſo farther increaſed, by reaſon of the tender age 
his grandchildren, and the ambitious and reſtleſs diſpoſi- 
of Stephen; and if he died, he was concerned for the fierce- 
k of Henry's ſpirit, then in the fervour of his youth, who, 
ng the ſon of Maud, was to fucceed in the kingdom. 
nien the thoughts of ſo many foreſeen miſchiefs aſſaulted 
MF Ulealed and feeble mind, inſomuch that all men imagined 


uld b would have ſunk under them, yet he bore up ſo ſtoutly that 
M ired ſome of the prime nobility (who wegs 
n wied ſome o the prime nobility (who were ſolicitous for 


leſt he ſhould be too much- afflièted, as well they might) 
upper, and there he entertained them with a diſcourſe ra- 
like a comforter than a mourner. He told them, © That 
o new thing had happened to him, or te his fon. That he 
dad long fiace learned from the ſermons of holy and learn- 
ed men, that the world was governed by the providence 
af Almighty God, whom it was a fooliſh and impious thing 
N11 | 8 


whters. He died ſo greatly in the love and affection both 
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could provide. He commended Malcolm, the eldeſt oft 
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e ro endeavour to reſiſt: that he was not ignorant No 


* fon was born on no other terms to live, but that he rat 
© as certainly die, and ſo pay that debt to nature vb 
* he owed even at his very birth; and if men were but re. 
« ways ready to pay that debt, i: was no great matter ted 
** God, their great creditor, called upon them for it: that ſo 
« only wicked men were ſubject to death, then a man midi»; ac 
“ jultly grieve at the deceaſe of his kindred; but when led 
e ſee good men alſo die, all Chriſtians (ſaid he) ought to MM: 
* throughly ſettled in this perſuaſion, That no evil can han le; 
% to the good, (either alive or dead); and therefore wby Ho he 
* we be fo much troubled at a ſhort ſeparation, eſpecially frlnce 
* our kindred, who have not ſo much left us, as they Made 
« gone before us, to our common country; whither we i« cc 
* though we ſhould live neyer ſo long, muſt yet at laſt f py 


“ low? As for my ſon, if he hath taken this voyage bet 
« us, that ſo he might viſit and enjoy the fellowſhip of 
“ parents and brethren, thoſe precious men, ſomewhat earl 
than ourſelves; if we are troubled at it, let us take heed: 
% we ſeem not rather to envy his happineſs than to mourn | 
our own loſs. As for you, worthy lords, as I am bchol 
ing to you for many offices of reſpect, ſo both I and 
* ſon (for I ſhall undertake alſo for him) are much obiger. 
* for. your love to me, and your grateful and pious memo 
„„ | „ 

This greatneſs of mind in the king, as it added mut 
to the veneration that was paid to his royal perſon, ſo it ver 
creaſed the ſenſe of the loſs of his ſon in the minds of : 
when they conſidered what a prince they and their chil 
were deprived of. And David, that he might make uſe of 
only way of conſolation which was left him, cauſed his lo 
children to be brought to him, and to be trained up in cou 
diſcipline, which was then moſt pious. In fine, he provided i 
their ſecurity as far as the wit of man, or human foreſig 


reig 


cc 
cc 


three, to the care of the whole nobility, and particularly 
Macduff, earl of Fife, a very powerful and prudent man, 2 
he cauſed him to carry him all over the land, that ſo he mig 
be received as the undoubted heir of the kingdom : Willis 
the next ſon, he conſtituted earl of Northumberland, and p 
him into the immediate poſſeſſion of that county: he create 
David, the third ſon, earl of Huntington in England, ande 
Garioch in Scotland. He made the more haſte to prefer the 
becauſe lingering under a diſeaſe that was judged to be mo 
til, he foreſaw his time could not be long in this work 
He dicd in the year of Chriſt 1153, the 24th day of May. f 
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;ſo well beloved, that all men thought in him they had 
rather a father, nay, rather the beſt of fathers than a 
g: for though his whole life was ſo devout, as no hi- 
records the like, yet ſome few years before his death he 
ated himſelf particularly to the preparation for his latter 
that; ſo that his department then very much increaſed mens 


miggheration for the former part of his life. For though he e- 


led his royal predeceſſors, who were moſt praiſe-worthy in 
art of war, and excelled them in the ſtudy of peace; yet 
leaving off contending with others for ſuperiority in vir- 
he maintained a combat with himſelf alone, wherein he 
anced ſo much, that if the higheſt and moſt learned wits 
ud endeavour to give the idea or pattern of a good king, 
could never comprehend in their thoughts ſuch an exem- 
y prince as David ſhewed himſelf in bis whole life to be. 
reigned twenty-nine years, two months, and three days. 


MALCOLM IV. the ninety ſecond king 
Is grandſon Malcolm ſucceeded him, wha though then un- 


was ſo educated by his father and grandfather, that he ſeem- 
o reſemble them as much in the virtues: of his mind, as 
lic lineaments of his body. In the beginning of his reign 
reat famine raged all over Scotland, by which great num- 
of men and cattle were deſtroyed. At that time, one 
nerled was thane of Argyle, whoſe fortune was above his fa- 
j, and his mind above his fortune. He conceiving ſome 
cs to enjoy the kingdom, by reaſon of the king's non- 
and the preſent calamity, gathered a band of his confi- 
Its together, and invaded the adjacent countries. The 
ty havock he made was ſpoken of far and near, and the 


ſhort time ke made up a vaſt army. Upon the report of 
tumult, Donald alſo, the ſon of Malcolm Macbeth, made 
Aer commotion ; but being taken at Whitehorn in Galway, 
ſent to the king, he was committed to the ſame priſon with 
ther : but ſoon. after the king was reconciled to them, and 


cc 1c of him ſpreading itſelf farther, many bad men coming 
7 b him, and ſome good being forced to join with him too, 
11 


q pq were both releaſed. Gilchriſt, earl of Angus, was ſent with 
cal Winy againſt Somerled, who defeated and killed many of his 
7 , and cauſed him, with ſome few more, to fly into Ireland. 


8 victory, thus unexpeCtedly and ſuddenly obtained, pro- 
ed tranquillity at home, bur envy abroad: for Henry, 
gof England, an ambitious prince, and deſirous to enlarge 
Wn dominions, reſolved with himſelf to curb the growing 

| | | greatneſs 


der age, gave great hopes of his future ingenuity. For 


— 


— 
— et a wes 


of Glaſgow, was dedicating churches, ſhaving prieſts, and] 


ter than ſome hoped; fo that not thinking it a ſufficient c 


but this was craftily and maliciouſly deviſed by the Eng 
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greatneſs and power of Malcolm; but he could not well n 
open war upon him, out of conſcience of that covenant 
oath which he had ſworn to him: for when he received 
military girdle (as the cuſtom is) from king David, 
colm's grandfather, at Carlifle, he promiſed and took his « 
on it, (as William of Newberry, befides our own writers, 
& That he would never go about either to deprive David him 
« or any of his poſterity, of any part of thoſe poſſeſſions vl 
« David then held in England.” He, being bound up by his o 
that he might find out ſome colour for his calumnies, reſo 
to try the king's patience in a leſs affair. When John, bi 


forming the other parts of his epiſcopal office, (as then t 
were judged to be), all over Cumberland; Henry, by Tul 
archbiſhop of York, ſent a new biſhop into that country, ca 
the biſhop of Carliſle. John was fo moved at the injury, t 
ſecing no ſufficient ſafeguard, neither in the king nor in 
law, he left his biſhopric and retired into the monaſtery 


Tours in France; whence he returned not until the pope, at = 
colm's requeſt, drew him unwillingly out of his cell, and m * ; 


him return to bis own country. Malcolm bore the wrong! 


for a war, he went to Cheſter in the ſtreet, there to quiet 
ſpicions, and to cut off occafions of diſcord. Being ani 
there, by the fraud of Henry he was circumvented; and m 
to take an oath of fidelity to him; whereas it was not 
king himſelf, but his brothers, who had lands in Engl 
according to an old agreement, who were to take that © 


king, to fow the ſeed of diſcord amongſt brethren; v ub 
the following year did more fully appear, when he dec ling, 
ed Malcolm out of Northumberland, which was his bro. Ry 
William's patrimony. For he ſent for him to London, that rag 
cording to the examples of his anceſtors, he in a public bn 
ſembly might acknowledge himſelf his feudatary for the | he 
which he held in England. He, under covert of the pul * 
faith, came ſpeedily thither, but without doing any thing 1 
that for which his journey was pretended, he was forced agi 8 
his will, with that little retinue which he had, to accomſ u. 
Henry into France: Henry's deſign in this was partly that * ; 
Scots might not attempt any thing againſt him during bi x 5 
ſence, and partly to alienate the mind of Lewis king of Fra mation 
from them. Thus Malcolm was compelled for fear of a gret jultie 
miſchief, to go againſt his old friend, and was not ſuffereq ig 


come back to his own country, till king Henry, having m 


no great advantages of the French war, did likewife 4 
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e. Then Malcolm obtained leave to return to Scotland; 
e in a convention of the nobility he declared to them the 


_ ature of his travels; but he found a great part of them 
[ much incenſed, that he had Joined with a certain enemy 
is itt an old and truſty friend, and did not foreſee the arti fices 


hich Henry had gulled him. The king, on the other ſide, 
ged, that he was haled unwillingly into France, by a king 
hoſe power he was, and to whom he dared to deny nothing 
kat time; and therefore he did not deſpair but the French 
d be ſatisfied and appeaſed when they underſtood he was 
ied thirher by force, and carricd none of his country forces 
z with him. This harangue, with much ado, quieted the 
tion for the preſent, which was almoſt ready to break out. 
ut Henry, who had ſpies every where, knew that the tu- 
was rather ſuſpended, than that the minds of the people 
ereconciled to Malcolm, and therefore he ſummoned him 


[ | . 4 P36 
N come to a convention at York. There he was accuſed of 
den etended erime, that the Englith had been worſted in France 
. tcipally by his means; and therefore it was referred to the 


nbly, whether he ought not to loſe all the countries which 


| 
4 J held in England. 1 hovgh he anſwered all the objected 
1 es, and fully cleared himſelf, yet he found all their 
vie ſhut againſt him, as being prepoſſeſſed by the fears or fa- 


rof the king, ſo that a decree was made in favour of Hen- 
neither was he contented with this injury, but he alſo ſu- 
ied ſome perſons fit for his purpoſe, to report it abroad, 
hat Malcolm had freely, and of his own accord, quitted 
$intereſt in thoſe countries.” At which his ſubjeCts the 
ts were ſo incenſed, that at his return home they beſieged 
Lin Perth, and had almoſt taken him; but by the intervene 


Informed the nobility how unjuſtly and fraudulently Henry 
deſpoiled him of his ancient patrimony. This made them 
nimouſly agree upon a war, that fo he might recover by 
ams what was unlawfully taken from him by force. Ac- 
Wngly a war was reſolved upon, declared, and actually 
un, not without great inconveniences to both nations. 
laſt both kings came to a conference not far from Car- 
and after much diſpute pro and con, Henry took away 
Nhumberland from Malcolm, leaving him Cumberland and 
itingronſhire : Henry had no other pretence for his ambi- 
 avarice but this, that he could not ſuffer ſo great a di- 
ution to be made of his kingdom: but ſeeing no reſpect 
hſtice and right, no agreements, rio covenants, no nor 


religion of an oath, could reſtrain the unſatiable — 
* | | 8 x 


of ſome great men their anger was a little abated, when he 
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of Henry, Malcolm being a*man of low ſpirit, and too def ” 
of peace, upon any conditions whatever, accepted o 


terms, though it went ſorely againſt the grain among the 4s 
nobility, and cut them to the quick; © they denying that n 0 
4 king could alienate any part of his dominions without.“ 
« general conſent of the eſtates.” _ | 5 
After this the king began to be deſpiſed by bis ſubjeq ; 
not having fortitude or prudence enough to wield the ſcep 3 
neither did any thing bridle their fierce minds from riſi - 
arms, but a greater fear from Henry; who (they kneu) i * 
at the conqueſt of the whole ifland, being encouraged ther 3 
to dy the fimplicity of Malcolm, and the hopes of foreigy e 
: This general diſaffection to the king did much leſſen the il, 0 
rence of his government. A rebellion was firſt begun by mY 
guſius, or rather Xneas, of Galway, a potent man, but, b. 
who promiſed himſelf more from the king's ſloth than his, Af, 
power. Gilchriſt was ſent againſt him, who overthrew It 
in three fights, and compelled him to take ſanQuary in de 
monaſtery of Whitehorn, out of which it was not counted th 
ful to take him by force; and therefore after a long f | 
being driven to the want of all neceſſaries, he was force n 
capitulate: he was to loſe part of his eſtate for his puniſhm 15 
and his ſon was to be given as an hoſtage for his good be, c 
our for the future: but he, being of a lofty ſpirit, and no f 


able to endure this abatement of his former greatneſs, tu 
monk, ſhaved himſelf, and ſhut himſelf up in a mona 
near Edinburgh, to avoid the ſhame and ſcorn of men. Ne 
was there peace in other parts of the realm; for the Mur 
men, being always given to mutinying, roſe in arms u 
Gildo, or rather Gildominick, their captain; and did not c 
ſpoil all the countries round about, but when heralds of a 
were ſent from the king, they moſt barbarouſly flew th 
Gilchriſt was ſent out againſt them alſo, with a greater ar 
but with unlike ſucceſs; for the valour of an adverl chil 
which is wont to be a terror to other rebels, drove t * 
wicked perſons, conſcious of their own demerits, to de 


ration; and cherefore endeavouring to fell their lives as oy 

as they could, they routed the oppoſite army and bec: 2 
conquerors. Malcolm upon this overthrow recruited his md 

army, and marched into Murray, and met the Murra)- I lie 

| at the mouth of the river Spey ; who, though they knen Fr 
1 the king's forces were increaſed, and theirs diminiſhed in wy 
| late fight; yet being encouraged by the advantage of * 
1 place, and their newly obtained victory, they re ſolved to N eg 
| venture a battle. The fight was carried on with gre rt, 
liar 
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tion, and no leſs ſlaughter; for the Moravians gave nat back 
| the king's forces being wearied, had new relief from re- 0 
res ſent them; then the Moravians were broken, and there ph 
no more fighting but killing. The fury of the ſoldiers ſpa- | 
{no age nor rank of men. In this fight the old Moraviang 

re almoſt all ſlain, which puniſhment, though cruel, ſeemed 

t to be undeſerved; and the greatneſs of the revenge was 
yed and made excuſable by the favage cruelty of that per- 
ous people againſt others; hereupon new colonies were ſent 

to the lands of the ſlain. 7 

Neither did Somerled in this ſtorm of government think 
tto ſit ſtill; he (as I ſaid before) after his overthrow fled in- 
Ireland,” and from that time forward exerciſed piracy upon 
coaſts of Scotland ; but now judging that a great part of - 
military men being ſlain in battle, he might either get a 

h booty from thoſe who would ſhun the hazard of fighting, 
elſe a cheap and eaſy victory from them wha would ſtand 
it, gathered a great band of royſters together, and arriving 
the firth or bay of the river Clyde, there made a deſcent. 

|. the left ſide of it; and fortune ar firſt fayouring his de- 

m, he penetrated as far as Renfrew: but there, whilſt he 

$ more intent on plunder than on the ſafety of his men, he 

s ſurpriſed by a far leſs number than his own, and loſt all 
6 ſoldiers, he himſelf being ſaved and brought alive to the 

ng for farther ſcorn and puniſhment; though ſome ſay, that 

th he and his ſon were {lain in the battle. Theſe things 

re ated about the year of Chriſt 1163. 

The kingdom being thus freed from all tumults, an aſſembly 
fall the eſtates was ſummoned at Scone, where many things 

ere decreed for the confirmation of the ſtate of the king- 
m; and amongſt the reſt the whole aſſembly unanimouſly 
ade it their requeſt to the king, That he would think of 
marriage, in regard he was now. fit for it, as being above 
twenty-two years of age, that by that means he might have 
children to ſucceed him.” They told him, It was a public debt 

due to the kingdom, as well as a private one to his family; and 
that he ought to mind not only the preſent time, but to have 
proſpect to the tranquillity of future ages too.” His an- 

der was, „ That ever ſince he had been capable ro order 
and direct his own life, he had ſolemnly vowed to God to 
live a continent, and a batchelor's life; which yow,” ſaid he, 
think, was the more acceptable to God, both becauſe he gave 

me the ſtrength to perform it, and alſo, becauſe he hath pre- 
pared heirs already to ſucceed me; ſo that I am not compel- 

led to break my vow, neither by any weakneſs of my own ſpis 
It, nor by any other public neceſlity.” Thus diſmiſſing the 
uhiament, having peace abroad, he applied his mind to the | Þ 
vol. I. O 0 art? 
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arts of his forefathers, 7. e. building of churches, and don 
tions to monks, wherein he ſeemed likely to have far exceed 
ed his anceſtors, if God had given him a\longer life: ff 
he died not long after, on the ninth day of December, j 
the twenty-fifth year of his age, and a little mbre than 
8 year of his reign, and in the year of our redemptic 
1765. . 5 


WILLIAM, the ninety-third king. 


Is brother William ſucceeded him, who entered upon t 
kingdom fifteen days after Malcolm's death. He wou 
tranſact no public or private buſineſs of any weight, till 
had craved of Henry of England the reftitution of Northumbe 
land. Henry commanded him to come to London to do hi 
homage for the counties of Cumberland and Huntington, 
cording to cuſtom ; which he did not unwillingly, yet deſi 
ed not from pteſling to have Northumberland reſtored. Hen 
gave him an ambiguous anſwer, ſaying, © That in regard Nc 
* thumberland was taken away from Malcolm, and given 
* him by the ſtates of the kingdom, he could not part from 
* without their conſent ; but he ſhould come to the next par 
& ment, and there expect juſtice to be done.“ William, thou 
he expected no good from the parliament, yet to cut off 
occaſions of calumny from his adverſary, reſolved to walt 
England for the convening and opening of it; and in the met 
time, though with no very good will, he accompanied He 
Ty to the war in France. There he profited nothing by 
daily ſolicitations; and foreſecing that the king would 
ſpeedily return into England, with much ado he obtained 
convoy, and returned into Scotland. After his return, ! 
firſt thing he did was to repreſs the inſolencies of thie! 
and robbers, by puniſhing and clearing the country of the 
offenders; then he ere&ed caſtles, and placed garriſons 
convenient places, to prevent ſudden invaſions : at laſt he ſe 
ambaſſadors into England, to demand Northumberland, 
nouncing war in caſe of refuſal. Henry being entangled 
the French war, yielded up to him that part of Northumbt 
land which William's great grandfather held. William took 
but on this condition, that he would not remit his right 
or claim to, the reſt. The Engliſh king took this very | 
nouſly, and being ſorry he had parted with any of Nortbumd 
land before the controverſy was decided, he made incurſio 
into the Scots borders, and thus ſowed the ſeeds of a 4 
war; and by this means he hoped to have taken away 4 
the other lands, which he would have brought into diſpy 
When right was claimed by the wardens of the e. 
2 | accold 
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cording to cuſtom, the Engliſh complained that their bor- 
5 were moleſted by Scottiſh robbers; ſo that the ambaſſa- 
s were ſent away without obtaining the thing they came 
r, nay almoſt without an anſwer : the Scots, to obtain 
it by force, which they could not do by fair means, levied 
army, and entered upon, and waſted the bordering lands 
the Engliſh with fire and ſword. This being about har- 
t, the Englith, in the ablence of their king, were content 
ly to ſtand upon the defenſive what they could, but then le- 
jd no army; yet the winter following ſome action paſſed, 
d many incurſions were made. The next ſummer Wil- 
m liſted a great army, and marched into the enemy's 
untry; the Engliſh having few or no forces ready to with- 
nd them, ſent ambaſſadors to their camp, proffering 2 
rat ſum of money for a truce; which if they could ob- 
in, they gave hopes that all things would be accorded to 
ntent. William being a plain-hearted man, and willing to 
reſerve peace, (if obtainable upon reaſonable conditions), be- 
rea war, though a juſt one, gave credit to their fallacious 


omiſes, The Engliſh ſpent all the time of the ceſſation in 


reparations for war ; but in the mean time they plied the Scots 
th ambaſſadors, who made large promiſes, though their 
ve errand was to diſcover their enemy's camp; and finding 
te Scots, on confidence of the truce, remiſs and negligent, 
d the greateſt part of their army ſcattered to get in fo- 
ve, they returned and gave their army notice, that now was 
air opportunity for action, which they urged them not to 
nit; whereupon, placing the greateſt part of their army in 
nbuſh, about four hundred nimble horſemen in the third 
teh, a few hours before ſun-rifing, marched directly to 
lawick, where the Scots camp was pitched; there finding 
ater opportunity for action than they expected, they ſet up- 
i the king who was riding up and down, (with ſixty horſe on- 
as if there had been a ſettled peace), and before it could well 
diſcerned whether they were friends or enemies, (for they 
buiſed themſelves with Scots arms and enſigus, that they 
lght paſs for Scots), they took him priſoner in the ninth 


ar of his reign; ſome few were rouzed up at the report, 
d purſued in a ſcattered manner; divers of them ruſhed a- 


longſt their enemies, as not being willing to forſake their king, 
ſo were made priſoners themſelves. William was carried 


Henry, then warring in France. The Engliſh, clated with | 


s unexpected ſucceſs, invaded Cumberland, thinking to carry 
vithout blows; but Gilchriſt and Rolland, two Scots: com- 
anders, did ſo entertain them, that being repulſed they made a 
ice, and were content to enjoy Northumberland only, as 
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long as the Scots king was a priſoner, and to leave Cumberlz 
and Huntitigtonſhire to the free poſſeſſion of the Scots. 
In the mean time David, the brother of William, earl. 
Huntington in England, and Garrioch in Scotland, who the 
fought under the Engliſh banners, received a convoy, and retur 
ed into Scotland; where having ſettled things for the preſen 
he ſent ambaſſadors into England zbout the redemption of h 
brothet, who was then kept priſoner at Faliſe, a town in No 
mandy. The king gave fifteen hoſtages to the Engliſh, a 
ſurrendered up four caſtles, vis. the caſtle of Roxburgh, ( 
Berwick, of Edinburgh, and of Stirling, and then he was pe 
mitted to return home on the firſt of February; but then he yi 
called upon by the Engliſh to appear at York, with his nobl 
arid biſhops on the fifteenth day of Auguſt: being arrin 
there, he and all his followers (who were the chief nobilit 
took an oath of obedience to king Henry, and gave upt 
kingdom of Scotland into his guardianſhip and patronag 
Theſe conditions, though very hard, yet the Scots were . 
ing to accept of, that ſo they might have the beſt of kings! 
ſtored to them, as the Engliſh-writers ſay. Thomas Wallin 
ham of England writes, that this ſurrender was not made 
York, but at Conſtance; yet ſome ſay, that this interview 
both kings was not in order to the ſurrender of the kingdon 
but for the payment of certain pecuniary penſions; and thatt 
caſtles wete put into the hands of the Engliſh as cautionark 
only, till the money was paid. This opinion ſeems to me mo 
probable; as appears by the league renewed with Richard, Het 
ry's fon, of which in its due place. | 
William, at bis return, in a few months, by Gilchriſt h 
general, quelled the inſurrections made in his abſence in Ga 
way. On the twenty-eighth of January there was an aſſe 
bly ſummoned at Norham by Tweed, thither William came 
where the Engliſh laboured extremely, that all the Scots biſhoj 
Mould acknowledge the biſhop of York for their metropolital 
_ the pope's legate alſo concurred with them in their deſire, al 
earneſtly pre ſſed that it might be ſo enacted. After a long 
pute the Scots anſwered; that at preſent few of their count!) 
men were there, and that they could not bind the abſent ! 
obey their decree, if they ſhould conſent to any. Upon th 
the matter was deferred to another time, and ſhortly after il 
Scots biſhops ſent agents to Rome, to juſtify their cauſe befor 
Alexander III. by whoſe decree the biſhops of Scotland we! 
freed from the yoke of the Engliſh, and fo the meſſengers fe 
turned joyfully home. Not long after, Gilchriſt, whom! * 
often mentioned before, flew his wife, who was the kings 
Ker, becaule me had committed adultery. He was ſu;mort 
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appear on a certain day, but, not coming, was baniſhed for 
er; his h vere demoliſhed, and his goods confiſcated. 
hout the Tame time the caſtle of Edinburgh was reſtored to 
e Scots, one of the>penſions having been paid; ang to make 
e concord between both kings more firm, a law was paſſ⸗ 


berlz 


earl ( 
ho the 


retur 

reſenffſſ, © That neither king ſhould harbour the other's enemy.” 
1 of Hon this law Gilchriſt, who lived baniſhed in England, was 
n No red to return, and ſhifting from place to place, as a ſtranger, 
ſh, al nongſt ſtrangers, and unknown, he paſſed his miſerable life in 
rgh, Meat penury and want. In the interim, William prepared for 


| expedition into Murray, to ſuppreſs the thieves of the 
Ebudz, whoſe captain was Donald Bane, i. e. the White, who 
rived his pedigree from the kings, and had alſo aſſumed the 
ime of king. He made his deſcent from his ſhips in many 
aces, and ſpoiled not only the- maritime parts, but, his bold- 
es increaſing, by reaſon of impunity, thoſe places alſo which 
ere very remote from the ſea. The king ſent out ſhips to 
ul about, and burn his fleet, whilſt he with a land- army attack- 
(them; and ſo doing, he put them almoſt all to the ſword. 
his return, as he was near Perth, he found three country- 
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ade Wien, which yet ſeemed to be more than ſo, had it not been for 
cw cir ſhabby and uncouth habit, who looked as if they had a 
gon ind to avoid meeting any company; but the king cauſed them 


0 be brought to him, and viewing them intently, was very 
ameſt to know what manner of creatures they were. Gil 
iriſt being the elder of them, fell down at the king's feet, and 
king a miſerable complaint of his misfortunes, tells who he 
2s; upon which the memory of his former life, which he had 
aſſed with ſo much ſplendor, did ſo paſſionately affect all that 
ere preſent, that they could not chuſe but fall a weeping : 
Mereupon the king commanded him to riſe from the ground, 
and reſtored him to his former dignity, and the ſame degree of 
Wour he had before. h | 

| Theſe things fell out about the year 1190, at which time 
chard, who, the year before, had ſucceeded Henry his fa- 
der in the throne of England, prepared for an expedition into 
yiia, He reſtored the caſtles to the king of Scots, and ſent 
ack the hoſtages, freeing him and his poſterity from all cove- 
ants, either extorted by force, or obtained by fraud, made 
ich the Engliſh, and ſuffered him to enjoy the realm of Scot- 
and by the ſame right, and within the ſame limits as Malcolm, 
Tr any former kings had held it. Matthew Paris makes men- 
ion of theſe conditions. William, on the other ſide, that he 
gat not be ungrateful to Richard, upon his going to war in- 
a ſtrange eountry, gave him 10000 merks of ſilver, and 
commanded David his brother, who was declared earl of 
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hill receiving its name from Teſticles, gives credit to the 


matter. Theſe things happened in the year of our ſalvati 


his oath to him for the lands which he held in Engl 
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Huntington, to follow him into Syria. This David, in 
return from thence, had his navy ſcattered by a tempeſt, 
taken priſoner by the Ægyptians, and redeemed by the Ve 
tians; and, at laſt, being known at Conſtantinople by an E 
liſh merchant, after four years time he returned into Scotla 
and was received with the general gratulation of all men, e. 
cially of his brother. Boetius thinks that the town wheret 
David was landed in ſafety, before named Alectum, was n( 
called Deidonum : but becauſe the name of Ale ctum is found 
no author but only in Hector Boetivs, I rather think it 
called Taodunum, a word compounded of Tay and Dun, i 

Dundee. FF VVö»nEx 
Not long after, Richard, after many hazards and mis 
tunes, returned alſo from the ſame voyage. William and 
brother came to congratulate him upon his return, and g. 
him 2000 merks of ſilver, as a largeſs, being moved thereu 
either out of remembrance of his former bounty to him, or 
the conſideration of his preſent want. Neither were ever t 
Scots and Engliſh more gracious to each other than at that ti 
as many judge: there William fell; very ſick, and a rum: 
of his death being noiſed abroad, . cauſed new combuſtions 
Scotland. Harald, earl of the Orcades, and of Caithne 
Hated the biſhop of Caithneſs, becauſe (as he alledged) be. 
the obſtacle, that he could not obtain what he delired of 
king; and therefore he took him priſoner, cut out his tong 
and alſo put out his eyes. The king returning home, overtir 
Harald in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, and deftroyed moſt. of his torc 
Harald himſelf was taken in his flight, and brought back 
the king; who, when his eyes alſo were firſt put out, by v 
of retaliation, was afterwards hanged ; his whole male. ſto 
were gelded, the reſt of his kin, and companions of his wi 
edneſs, were deeply fined. Theſe things are thus related 
Hector Boetius, and common report confirms them; yea, 


lation, ſo that ic ſeems truer than what others write in tl 


1199, in which year the king had a ſon, named Alexand 

born to him; and Richard of England dying, his brother Jo 

ſucceeded him. | | | 
Hereupon the king of Scots went into England, to ti 


and in the beginning of John's new reign his coming " 
not more acceptable than his departure diſpleaſing; becaule 
refuſed to follow John in his expedition into France ag 
Philip his old friend. So that as ſoon as John returned out 
France, he ſought occaſion for a war with the Scots, an" * 
gan to build a fort over againſt Berwick, William 1 


* 
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1 complained of the injury by his ambaſſadors, gathered a 
pany together, and demoliſhed as much as was built of it. 
on which, armies were levied on both ſides, but when their 
ps were near one another, peace was made by the interven- 
1 of the nobles on theſe terms, © That William's two 
lugbters ſhould be given in matrimony to John's two ſons, 


s ſoon as ever they were marriageable.” - A great dowry- 


promiſed, and caution made, that no fort ſhould be built, 
hoſtages alſo were given in the caſe. William, at his re- 
, fell into an unexpected danger: the greateſt part of the 
of Berth was ſwept away in the night, by an inundation 
the river Tay ; neither was the king's palace exempted 
n the calamity ; but his ſon, an infant, with his nurſe, and 
teen more, were drowned, the reſt hardly eſcaping ; many 
oof the promiſcuous multitude loſt their lives. The king 
ceiving that the water had overwhelmed the greateſt part of 
ground on which the city ſtood, and that almoſt every 
ſe in the town had ſuffered by it, cauſed a new city to be 
[ta little below in a more commodious place, on the ſame 
er; and making ſome ſmall variation of the name, called it 
th, in memory (as ſome ſay) of one Perth a nobleman, 
0 gave the king the land on which the city was built. A- 
t the ſame time the king took Gothred Makul, captain of 
erebels in the north, who was betrayed to him by his own 
en. When he was priſoner, he conſtantly abſtained from all 
od, to prevent, as it is thought, a more heavy puniſhment. 


is was, in a manner, the laſt memorable fact of William's, 


lich yet, in regard of his unwieldy age, was acted by his 
ptains; for he died ſoon after in the 74th year of his age, 
| the 49th year of his reign, (4. D. 1214.) | | 
Not long before his death, leagues were renewed with John 
Ig of England almoſt every year; for he being a man deſi- 
u to enlarge his dominions, though he had war with the 
ench abroad, with the Romaniſts at home, and moreover 
8 never on ſure terms of peace with the Iriſh.-or Welch; 
tt did not break off his inclination to invade Scotland, which 
i then an old man for their king, and the next heir to him a 
id. Frequent conferences happened on this occaſion, rather 
ty what might be obtained, than in hopes of any good iſſue z 
length the matter broke out into open ſuſpicion ; and after 
any leagues made between them, at laſt William was called 
Newcaſtle upon Tine ; whither he came, but there falling in- 
a dangerous diſeaſe; he returned without doing any thing. 
n Hine, a little before his death he was invited to Norham on 


ie Tweed, and when his ſickneſs would not permit him to go, 
| his 
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his ſon was deſired to come in his ſtead, which yet, by the 
vice of the counſel, was refuſed : the leagues, eſtabliſhed in th 
interviews I ſhall not particularly mention, fer they almoſt 
contain the ſame things, having in them nothing new, (; 
that in bne of them it was articled, that not the Scottiſh kin 
but only their children, ſhould ſwear, or be feudataries to 
kings of England, for the Engliſh lands they held. The m 
tion of theſe things is wholly omitted by the Engliſh writs 
I believe, for this very cauſe. 


ALEXANDER II. the ninety-fourth king. 


— ſucceeded by Alexander his ſon, begot 
Emergard, who was kinſwoman to the king of Engla 
and daughter to the earl of Beaumont. He was but ſixte 
years of age when he began to reign; entering upon the 
vernment in troubleſome times, he compoſed and {ett} 
things more prudently than could be expected from one of | 
years. Firſt of all he called a public convention of the eſtat 
and there, by a decree, he confirmed all the acts of his fath 
that good and prudent prince. His firſt expedition was | 
England, not out of any private ambirion, but to bridle 
tyranny of John; and it was then ſaid, that he was invited 
the eccleſiaſtics of that kingdom. Having laid fiege to Nc 
ham, he left it upon. certain conditions, and penetrating f 
ther into the kingdom, he carried it very ſeverely againſt 
the royaliſts. Upon his return home, John invaded Sc 
land quickly after: he made a mighty devaſtation in Du 
bar, Hadington, and all the neighbouring parts of Lothia 
and to ſpread the war and ruin farther, he determin 
to return another way. Alexander being very deliro 
to decide it by a battle, pitched his tents between Fea. 
land hills and the river Eſke, which way, as it was reporte 
John would return: but he, to avoid fighting, marched alot 
by the ſea-coaſt, and burnt the monaſtery of Coldingham: | 
alſo took and burat Berwick, which was then but meaniy fc 
tified. As he thus marched haſtily back, Alexander follow! 
him as faſt as he*could, and making great havock all over N 
thumberland, came as far as Richmond: but John, by ſpeec 
marches, having retreated into the heart of England, Alexand 
returned by Weſtmoreland, and laid all waſte to the very gat 
of Carliſle; the city itſelf he took by force, and fortified 1 
The next year Lewis, the fon of Philip king of France,“ 
ſent for by thoſe who favoured the eccleſiaſtical faction, 
London; that ſo he, upon the depoſition of John, might Pc 


ſeſs the kingdom. At the ſame time, Alexander likewiſe 7 
» thitnd 
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top ither to aid his old friend: but John being deſerted by his 
a 1 jets, and invaded by foreign arms, upon the payment of. a 
way eat ſum of money at preſent, and the promiſe of a perpetual 
peed 


lion; and moreover, transferring the right of the. king- 
m of England to the pope, ſo that the kings of England, 
the future, were to be his:feudataries, was received into 
our: hereupon he obtained letters from Rome by cardinal 
lo, a man of known avariee; wherein the Scots and French 
re, with great threats, forbid to meddle with a people which 
re tributaries to the holy fee — 7 wt 

Upon this ſudden change of things, Uewis returned into 
ance, and Alexander into Scotland; but his return home was 
it ſo quiet as his entrance inte England: for the Englith preff- 
upon the rear of his retiring army, took many of the ſtrag- 
s priſoners; and beſides, John had broken down all the 
ges on the Trent, and-had faſtened Harp pikes or paliſa- 
es in all its fords, removing away all ſhips and boats, which 
emed ſuch obſtacles to his retreat, as muſt needs end in his 
truction. In the mean time John was poiſoned by an Eng- 
h monk at Newark, a town ſeated on the Trent; and being 


4. cried in a litter, died in two days. That caſualty opened the 
1005 for Alexander's march; then blaming and puniſhing his 
2 for their former careleſſneſs, he marched on more eircum- 


etly, but not without the great damage of thoſe through 
boſe countries he paſſed: for whatſoever conld be driven a- 
yy, or carried, he took with him, and fo returned home with 
great booty. Galo, the pope's legate, when he had ſettled 


gland in a great ſum of money, and then received them into 
our. And to give them ſome recompence for their loſs, by 
Ne like calamity of their enemies, he excommunieates Lewis of 
ance, and Alexander of Scotland, in hopes to obtain ſome 


. ty from them into the bargain. The Scots were interdict- 
n: l dieine offices; for he imagined that his thundering ana- 
y f lema's would prevail more amongſt the ſimple vulgar than 


th the kings: but at laſt peace was made between the two 
lonarchs ; the Scots were to reſtore Carliſle, and the Englifh 


75 wick; and the ancient bounds at kings- croſs were to be ob- 
and ed by them both. Alexander and his ſubjects were relea- 
gat « from their genſures by the Engliſh biſhops, who were autho- 


ſel for that purpoſe. Galo was much enraged that fo great a 
rey fhould be taken out of his hands, fo that he turned his anger 
he biſhops, and the reſt of the clergy of Scotland, as his own 

eculiar, with whom kings had nothing to do. He ſummoned 


3 dem to appear at Alnwick, whither when they came, the 
ind re fearful appeaſed his wrath with money, the more refa- 


I:nry, the ſon of John, in the throne, fined the nobles of 
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in the loſs of the money he had got, which was to be divide 


ſwore before the ſame Pandulphus, that he would beſtow tl 


them returned home unmarried, one only being beſtowed 1 
marriage. The next year, viz. 1220, cardinal Giles can 


which, by his impoſtures, he had gulled perſons of that we 


Inverneſs; and cruelly flew all thoſe that refuſed to ſwear o 
dience to him. John Cumin, earl of Buchan, was ſent agal 
Him, who took him and his two ſons as they were ſhifting 


late were cited to Rome. But they having alfo received man 
letters from ſome of the Engliſh biſhops and abbots, directedt 
the pope, concerning the ſordid ſpirit of the legate, made gi 
vous complaints againſt him, calling him the“ firebrand of: 
© miſchief, becauſe he ſtudied not the public good, but his oy 
* avarice, and did chaffer for, and fell peace and war among 
* princes at his own pleaſure.” Galo not being able to acqu 
himſelf of the crimes laid to his charge, was fined by the po 


amongſt his accuſers, who upon this returned home, with 
whole load of large promiſes, but with empty purſes. A few yea 
after Henry of England being now grown ripe both in yes 
and judgment, came to York: there he agreed with Ale 
ander, in the preſence of Pandulphus, the pope's legate, t 
take Joan, Henry's ſiſter, to wife; by whom, becaule of hi 
untimely death, he had no children. — 

From that time there was peace between both kings 
long as they lived: there Henry alſo ſolemnly promiſed an 


two ſiſters of Alexander in honourable marriages, according 
their dignity, as his father had promiſed before; but one 


into England to fiſh for money for the holy war; and acco 
dingly having ſcraped together a great ſum in both kingdom 


too credulous, he luxuriouſly ſpent it in his journey; fo th 
he came empty to Rome, falſely alledging that he was robbe 
by thieves in the way. Another legate preſently ſucceeded hi 
but men having been twice cheated by Italian fraud, forbas 
him in a public decree, to ſet his foot upon Engliſh grounl 
Alexander was buſied to ſuppreſs vices at home, which ſpru 
up by the licentiouſneſs of war, and he travelled over | 
whole kingdom with his queen to do juſtice z whilſt Gilelp 
a Roſlian, ſpoiled Roſs, and the neighbouring countries; i 
paſling over the river Neſs, he took and burnt the town 


and down, and changing their quarters to ſecure themlelve 
he cut off their heads, and ſent them for a token to the kin 
About this time the Caithneſians entered by night into t 
bedchamber of Adam their biſhop, and there killed a mol 
who was his uſual companion, (for he had been before ab 
of Mulroſs), and ong of his bedchamber ; as for the bu 
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imſelf, they grievouſly wounded him, and dragging him into 
e kitchen, there they, burnt him and the houſe: he was in. 
he cauſe of their great cruelty was, (as it is reported), becauſe 
je biſhop was more ſevere than uſual in exacting his tithes. 
he offenders were diligently ſought out, and moſt ſeverely 
tiſhed; the earl of Caithneſs, though he was not preſent at 
e fact, yet was ſomewhat ſuſpected; but afterwards: being 
vght privately to the king on the Chriſtmas holy-days, which 
ethe Scots Saturnalia, he humbly begged his pardon, and 


About this time Alan of Galway, the moſt powerful man 
Scotland, departed this life. He left three daughters be- 
nd him, of whom 1 ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 
ud fon, defpiſing their age and ſex, ſets up for ' himſelf as 
d of the family; and not contented with that, he gathers 
odo men together, kills all that oppoſe him; and drives 
ties far and near from all the neighbouring countries. At 
the king ſent an army againſt him, who ſlew. 5000-0f the 
The ſame year Alexander, with 
wife, went for England, to allay the tumults as much as 
could, raiſed againſt Henry, and to reconcile him to the no- 
ty. Whilſt he was buſy about this at York, his wife 


cant with the queen of England a: pilgrimage to Canterbury; 
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ile and ſome of his friends 


t at her return ſhe fell ſick, died, and was buried at London. 
ot long after her death, the king being childleſs, married 
ay, the daughter of Ingelram, earl of Coucy in France, in 
tyear of Chriſt 1239, by whom he had Alexander, who 
ceeded his father in the throne. Two years after, viz. 
1242, whilſt the king was haſtening to England to viſit 
U king newly returned from France, and refreſned himſelf 
while at Hadington in Lothian with horſe- races; the lod- 
ig or inn of Patrick of Galway, earl of Athol, was ſet on 
„ where Patrick, and two of his ſervants, were burnt, the 

e ſpreading itſelf a great way farther. - It was not thought 

have caſually happened, becauſe of the noted feuds between 
trick and the family of the Biſſets. And though William, 
chief of that family, was at Forfar, above ſixty miles 
m Hadington the ſame night that the fire happened, as the 
en could teſtify in his behalf; yet becauſe the adverſe par- 
the kindred of Patrick, pleaded that many of his ſervants 

d tenants were ſeen at Hadington at that time, William 
6 ſummoned to appear : he came to Edinburgh at the day 
lixed, but not daring to ſtand to his trial, becauſe of the 

wer of his adverſaries, which were the Cumins, he would 
e tried the matter in a duel; but that being not accepted, 


baniſhed themſelves into Irelands 


P p 2 where 


Thomas, his ba- 


: the ſame year, a child not paſt eight years old. I 
power of all things was moſtly in the faction of the Cumin 
for they turned the public revenue to the enrichment of the 


ſome of the nobles, who were averſe to their humours and 
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affinity was propoſed. This way ſeemed more commodic 


_ openly to oppugn it. Accordingly ambaſſadors were ſent 


day, Alexander was made knight by the king of Engl 
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where he left a noble family of his name and houſe. The 
was alſo another ſeditious tumult in Argyle, raiſed by Somerl, 
fon of the former Somerled; but he being conquered in a ff 
days by Patrick Dunbar, and ſubmitting to the king's mer 
obtained pardon for all his paſt offences. The king, not Jo 
after, fell ſick, and died in the fifty-firſt year of his age, 
thirty. fifth of his reign, and of our Lord 1249. 


AL E XxAN PER III. the ninety-fiſth king. 


A Lexander the third, his ſon, was crowned king at Sea 


ſelves, oppreſſed the poor, and by falſe accuſations cut ( 


fires, and dared to ſpeak freely of the ſtate of the king; a 
being condemned, their goods were confiſcated, and broug 
into the _ king's exchequer; from whence they (who rat 
commanded than abeyed the king) received them back ag! 
for their private emolument. A convention of the eſtates! 
ing held, the chief matter in agitation was to keep peace u 
the king of England, leſt in ſuch a troubleſome time he ſho 
make any attempt upon them; and to do it more calily, 


to the Anti-Cuminian party to undermine their power, 


England, who were kindly received, and munificently 
warded by that king, who granted them all their def 
The next year, which was 1251, both kings met at 1 
on the twenty-fourth of November. There on Chrit 


and, the day after, the match was concluded betwixt him: 
Margaret, Henry's daughter. A peace was alſo renewed 
twixt them, which, as long as Henry lived, was inviolably « 
ſerved. And becauſe Alexander was yet but a child, and 
der age, it was decreed, by the advice of his friends, © T 
* he ſhould conſult his father-in-law, as a guardian, in all m 
« ters of weight;ꝰ ſome of the prime men being accuſed 
virtue of this decree, ſecretly withdrew themſelves. When 
king returned home, Robert, abbot of Dunfermline, cb 
cellor of the kingdom, was accuſed becauſe he had leg 
mated the wife of Alan Durward, who was but the na 
or baſe-born daughter of Alexander II.; that ſo, if the l 
died without iſſue, ſhe might come in as heireſs: upon 


fear the chancellor, as ſoon as ever he returned —_ 
N 2 ren . 
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dered up the ſeal to the nobles. Gamelin, - afterwards arch 
hop of St Andrew's, ſucceeded him in his office. 

The three next years, they who were the king's council, 
j almoſt every one of them, carry themſelves as kings, 
atever they catched was their own; fo that the poor com- 
onalty was left deſtitute, and miſerably oppreſſed: The king 
England being made acquainted with it, out of his paternal 
{tion to his ſon-in-law, came to Werk caſtle, ſituate on the 
ders of Scotland, and ſent for his ſon-in-law Alexander and 
nobles thither. There, by his advice, many advantageous 
erations were made, eſpecially of thoſe magiſtrates by whole 
faults inſurre ctions had been cauſed at home, and alſo. many 
ofitable Natutes were enacted for the future. The king re- 
med to Scotland with his wife, and having an Engliſh guard 
convey him home, he reſolved to reſide in the caſtle of E- 
nburgh. Walter Cumin, earl of Monteith, kept the caſtle, 
o was diſaffected becauſe of the change of the public ſtate, 
ade by the king of England; yet he was compelled to ſur- 
nder it by Patrick Dunbar, with the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh 
ces. The greateſt part of the nobility, and of the eccleſt- 
es were offended, in regard their power was ſomewhat a- 
dged by thoſe new ſtatutes, which they looked upon as a yoke 
(poſed upon them by the Engliſh, and a beginning of their 
witude: nay, they proceeded to that height of contumacy, 
ut being ſummoned to give a legal account of their manage- 
ent of affairs in former times, they made light of the ſum- 
ons; the ſame perſons, who were the principal actors in di- 
wing things before, were now the chief encouragers to diſ- 
edience, They were generally the clans of the Cumins, 
alter earl of Monteith, Alexander earl of Buchan, John earl 
{ Athol, William earl of Mar, and other conſiderable men of 
le ſame faction. They did not dare to put their cauſe on a 
gal trial, as being conſcious to themſelves of the many wrongs 


ve to the poor and meaner ſort, nay to the king himſelf; 
bly od therefore they reſolved to out face juſtice by their impudence 
＋ d audacity: for being informed that the king was but lightly 


urded, and lived ſecurely at Kinroſs, as in a time of peace, 
y immediately gathered a band of their vaſſals about them, 
ed him as he was aſleep, and carried him to Stirling; and as 
there had been no force in the caſe, but they had been right- 
ly elected, they diſcharged and expelled his old ſervants, 
dak new, and managed all things at their own will and plea- 
te; ſo that now the terror and conſternation was turned up- 
u the former counſellors. | 
But this ſedition was allayed by the death of Walter Cu- 
| | | | min, 
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for him who ſought a pretence for war, that they were ifland 


ght; yet they alſo make honourable mention of the name o 
this Alexander Stuart. Acho died of grief for the loſs of hi 
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min, who was poi ſoned, as it is thought, by his wife, 
Engliſn woman; the ſuſpicion of its being done by her v 
increaſed, becauſe though ſhe was courted by many nobl 
men, yet ſhe-married John Ruſſel, her gallant, a young Er 
liſh ſpark: ſhe was accuſed of poiſoning, and thrown in 
priſon, but ſhe bought her liberty. Ruſſel and his wife « 
rained letters from the pope, permitting them to commen( 
an action of the caſe againſt their adverſaries, for the wro 
done them, before the pope's legate ; but it was to no purpoſe: 
becauſe the Scots urged an ancient privilege, exempting the 
from going out of the kingdom when they were to plead the 
euaſes..:-:- 5 HED 1 | 
When the king was of age, upon the humble petition of 
Cumins, he pardoned them, as if all their offences had beene 
piated by the death of Walter. He was induced ſo to do, 
ſome ſay), by reaſon of the greatneſs of their family; and: 
fo, ' becauſe he was apprehenſive of foreign wars, when matte 
lay ſo unſettled at home; but that war began not ſo ſoon 
men thought it would... E759 
In the year of Chriſt 1263, on the firſt of Auguſt, Acho kit 
of Norway, with a fleet of 160 ſail, came to Ayr, a maritin 
town of Coil, where he landed 20,000 men. The cauſe of ii n 
war, as he pretended, was, that ſome iſlands which were pre 
mĩſed to his anceſtors by. Donald Bane were not yet put int 
his hands, viz. Bute, Aran, and both the Cumbras's, whic 
were never reckoned amongſt the ÆAbudæ; but it was enouy 


Acho took two of the greateſt of them, and reduced their callle 
before he met with any oppoſition. Being putfed up with th 
ſucceſs, he makes a deſcent into Cuningham, the next cont 
nent over againſt Bute, in that part of it which they call ti 
Largs. There he met with two misfortunes, almoſt at one an 
the ſame tĩme; one was, that he was overcome in fight by Ale 
ander Stuart, the great-grandfather of him who firſt of thi 
name was king of Scotland; and being almoſt taken by ti 
multitude of his enemies, he hardly eſcaped in great fear tobi 
ſhips. The other was, that his ſhips being toſſed in a might 
tempeſt, could hardly carry him, with a few of his follower 
who eſcaped, into the Orcades. There was flain in that batll 
ſixteen thouſand of the Norvegians, and five thouſand of th 
Scots: ſome writers ſay, that king Alexander himſelf was in tlie 


army, and of his kinſman, a valiant youth, whoſe name is n 
mentioned by writers. pn = 1 
His ſon Magnus, who was lately com to him, per 
| wi thing! 
OS 
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s in a more deſperate poſture than he ever thought they 
uld be brought to; eſpecially having no hopes of recruits 
m home before the ſpring, and alſo finding the minds of the 
ders alienated from him, and that he was forſaken by the 
ots too, in confidence of whoſe aid his father had undertaken 
it war; theſe things conſidered, he eaſily inclined-to terms 
peace: the ſpirit of the young man was depreſſed both by 
unlucky. fight, and alſo by his fear of the iſlanders; for 
ander, by ſending about ſome ſhips, had then recovered the 
of Man, ſituate almoſt in the midſt between Scotland and 
and, upon theſe conditions, that the king of it ſhould ſend 
ten galleys to the Scots as often as there was occaſion ; and 
n the Scots ſhould defend him from a foreign enemy. When 
nus ſaw that the reſt of the iſlands inclined to follow the 
mple of the Manks-men, he ſent ambaſſadors to treat of 
ce, which Alexander refuſed to make, unleſs the Abudz 
re reſtored: at laſt, by the diligence of the commiſſioners, 
3s agreed that the Scots ſhould have the Abudz ; for which 
preſent they were to pay 4000 merks of ſilver, and 100 


10 kinks a-year. And moreover, that Margaret, Alexander's 
xritinWiohter, being then but four years old, ſhould marry Han- 
of ian, the fon of Magnus, as foon as ſhe was fit for mar» 


re, Ons 
About this time the king of England being infeſted with ci 
war, had five thouſand Scots ſent him for his a ſſiſtance, un- 
the command of Robert Bruce and Alexander Cumin, 
om the Engliſh writers call John; the greateſt part of them 
re ſlain in fight, and Cumin, with the Engliſh king him- 
and his ſon, and a great part of the Engliſh nobility of the 
g's party, were taken priſoners. : ER 

Moreover, the Scots king was much troubled at the arro- 
ce of the prieſts and monks in his kingdom ; who being 
nched by former kings, began to grow wanton in a conti- 
ed peace; nay, they endeavoured to be equal, if not ſupe- 
Ir, to the nobility, whom they excelled in wealth. The 
ung nobility repining at it, and taking it in great diſdain, 
ed them pretty roughly; complaints were made by them to 
t king, who imagining either that their wrongs were not fo 
at as they kee . them, or elſe, that they ſuffered them 
lervedly, neglected their pretended grievances: what do 


in 0187 do next truly but excommunicate every ſoul except the 
me 08%, and in great wrath determined to go to Rome. But the 
of bie temembering what great commotions Thomas Becket, the 
is nome promoter of eccleſiaſtical ambition, had lately made in 


gland, called them back from their journey, and cauſed the 
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Wiliey to ſatisfy not only their avarice, but even their arro- 
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gences, and other lime twigs to catch money, he endeavo 


rouſly attended to the war in Syria. The Scots judged 


of the earls of Carrick and Athol, two of the chief nobil 


Edward J. ſucceeded him; at whoſe coronation Alexander 


n 
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gance too: and indeed they were the more inclinable to an: 
cord with the king, becauſe he had lately undertaken the; 
tronage of the eccleſiaſtical orders againſt the avarice of 
Romaniſts ; for a little before Ottobon, the pope's legate, 
come into England to appeaſe the civil diſcords ; but not bei 
able to effect the thing he came for, he omitted the pu 
care, and ſtudied his own private gain and Jucre : he cal 
an eccleſiaſtical aſſembly of the Engliſh, procurators from 80 
land being alſo ſummoned to it. In the mean time, he end 
voured to exact four merks of ſilver from every pariſh 
Scotland, and ſix from all cathedrals, by way of procuratic 
woney. This contribution, or tax, was ſcarce refuſed, wh 
news was brought, that another legate was arrived in E 
land, intending alſo for Scotland, on pretence to collect n 
ney for the holy war; and beſides that procurable by in 


ed to wreſt from all biſhops, abbots, and pariſh prieſts, (asj 
ging them to be immediately under papal juri (dition), the tet 
part of their yearly revenues; that ſo Edward and Edmot 
{ons to the king of England, might go more nobly and gui 


tax to be very grievous and unjuſt, eſpecially becauſe the Engl 
ſeemed to be ſo forward to have it granted, as if Scotland u 
not ſ juris, or an abſolute kingdom, but dependent 
England. Moreover, they were afraid leſt the legate ſho 
riotouſly miſpend the money deſigned for the war, as was d 
ſome years before. Upon this they forbade him to enter 
borders, but ſent him word that they themſelves, without 
preſence, would gather money for, and ſend ſoldiers to 
Syrian war; and indeed they ſent foldiers, under the comm 


to Lewis king of France; and to the pope, leſt he might tb 
himſelf altogether diſeſteemed, they ſent 1000 merks of fil 
The year after, Henry, king of England, died, and his 


his wife were preſent; ſhe returning died ſoon after; nay, 
vid the king's ſon, and alſo Alexander, being newly mar 
to the daughter of the earl of Flanders, foliowed her 2 
rime after, and made a continuation of mourning and func! 
Margaret alſo, the king's daughter, departed this life, 
left a daughter behind her, that ſhe had by Hangonanus Kin! 
Norway. Alexander being thus, in a few years, deprived! 
of his wife and children, took to wife Joleta, the daug 
of the count de Dreux; and within à year he fell from 


| horſe, and broke bis neck, not far from Kinghorn, in the or. 1 


8 
"LN 


yr i 


our Lord 1285, on the nineteenth of March; he lived forty- 
e years, and reigned thirty- ſeven. 5 | 
He was more miſled than any king of Scotland had been 
fore him; not ſo much for the eminent virtues of his mind, 
( the, accompliſhments of his body, as that people foreſaw- 
at great calamities would befal the kingdom upon his de- 


te, and out of uſe, through the negligence of men, and the 
gth of time; and their utility is rather celebrated by report, 
n felt by trial and experience. He divided the kingdom into 
r parts, and almoſt every year he travelled them all over, 
jing about three months in each of them to do juſtice, and 
bear the complaints of the poor, who had free acceſs to him 
fing that whole time. Whenever he went to an aſſize of 
Ve, he commanded the prefect or-ſheriff of that precin&, 
meet him with a ſelect number of men, and to accompany 
tat his departure to the bounds of his juriſdiction, where he 
received by the next ſheriff, By this means he gor a 
rough knowledge of all the nobility, and was himſelf as 
known to them; and the people as he went, were not 
lened with a troop of courtiers, who are commonly impe- 
, and given to play the game of avarice whereſoever they 
ic, He commanded the magiſtrates to puniſh all idle per- 
8 who followed no trade, nor had any eſtates to maintain 
hole; for his opinion was, That idleneſs was; the ſource 
nd fountain of all wickedneſs.” He reduced the train of 
emen that attended the nobles when they travelled, to a 
in number; becauſe he thought that the multitude of 
les which were unfit for war, would ſpend too much provi- 
e and whereas, by ;reaſon of unſkiltulneſs in navigation, 
obili]ele by mens avarice, in venturing out raſhly to ſea, many 


t ti recks had happened; and the violence of pirates making 
fü adition to the misfortunes, the. company of. merchants 
his Ne almoſt undone, he commanded they ſhould traffic no 
der Ne by ſea. That order laſted about a year, but being com- 


ed of by many as a public prejudice, at length ſo great a 
aity of foreign commodities was imported, that they were 
er cheaper in Scotland within the memory of man. In this 
that he might conſult the good of the merchants-coms 


kin} what they imported by wholeſale ; but what every man 
redb — he was. to buy it of the merchant at ſecond hand, or 
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fe, Thoſe wholeſome laws which he made are grown ob- 
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he forbad that any but merchants ſhould buy of foreign - 
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Lexander, and his whole lineage (beſides one gan 
A daughter by his daughter) being extin&, a comentio 
| of the eſtates was held at Scone; to treat about cre: 
ting a new king, and ſettling the ſtate of the kingdom; when 
when moſt of the nobility were come, in the: firſt place tbe 
appointed ſix vicegerents to govern matters at preſent ; ſod 
viding the provinces, that Duncan Macduff ſhould preſide ot 
Fife, of which he was earl; John Cumin, earl of Buchan, 0 
Buchan; William Fraſer, archbiſhop of St Andrews, ode 
that part of the kingdom which lay northward; and that RE 
bert, biſhop of Glaſgow, another John Cumin, and job 
Stuart, ſhould govern the ſouthern countries, and that i 
boundary in the midſt ſhould be the river Forth. Edward, #10 
of England, knowing that his ſiſter's grandehild, daughter Mugſt t 
the king of Norway, was the only ſurviving perſon of al hee 
poſterity of Alexander; and that ſhe was the lawful heirels Me: t! 
the kiogdom of Scotland ſent ambaſſadors into Scotland, . 
defire hen as a wife for his ſnn 2 
The ambaſſadors, in the ſeſſion, diſcourſed much of the r Put 
blic utility like to accrue to both kingdoms by this mt 
riage, neither did they find the Scots averſe to it; for £01 
was a man of great courage and power, yet he deſired o left 
ereaſe it; and his valour highly appeared in the holy * rn q 
55 | | ; 
4 


ots and the Engliſh than under the laſt kings; nay, the an- 
nt hatred ſeemed: no way more likely to be aboliſhed, than 


* 


ene. 
eſe conditions were alſo added by the conſent of both par- 
s; as that the Scots ſhould uſe their own laws and magi- 
ates till children ſhould come by that marriage, who might 
nern the kingdom; or if no ſuch ſhould be born, or being 
m ſhould die before they came to the crown, then the king- 
m of Scotland was to paſs to the next a-kin of the blood- 
jal, Matters being thus ſettled, ambaſſadors were ſent into 
way, Michael, or a others call him, David Weems and 
lichael Scot, two eminent knights, of Fife, and much famed 


name of the young princeſs) died before they came thither, 


ing their errand. „ tle Hel 
By reaſon of the untimely death of this young lady a con- 
nerſy aroſe concerning the kingdom, which gave a mighty 


tors were men of great power, John Baliol and Robert 


th of them great poſſeſſions and allies in Scotland. But be- 
el enter upon their diſputes, that all things may be more 
ar to the reader, I muſt begin with them a little higher. 

The three laſt kings of Scotland, William, and the two Alex» 
lers, the ſecond and the third, and their whole off-spring be- 
gextinct, there remained none who could lawfully claim the 
agdom but the poſterity of David, earl of Huntington. This 
id was brother to king William, and great uncle to Alex- 
ler III. He married Maud in England, daughter to the earl 
Cheſter, by whom he had three daughters; the eldeſt, named 
roaret, married Alan of Galway, a man very powerful a- 


named the noble, of high Engliſh deſcent, and of a large 
ue: the third was married to Henry Haſtings, an Engliſh- 
n alſo, whoſe poſterity moſt deſervedly enjoy the earldom of 
ntington to this very day. But to let him paſs," (becauſe he 
* put in for the kingdom, I ſhall confine. my diſcourſe to 
| ſtock, cauſe, and anceſtry of Baliol and Bruce only 
fillt William was king of Scotland, Fergus, prince of Gals, 
left two ſons, Gilbert and Ethred; William, to prevent 
leeds of diſcord betwixt the two brothers, divided their fa. 
242 ther's 
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ter's lifetime; and after his death in his ſubduing of Wales; 
ither were there ever more endearments paſſed betwixt the 


both nations, on juſt and equal terms, might be united in- 


for theſe reaſons the marriage was eaſily aſſented to; and 


their prudence in thoſe days; but Margaret (for that was 


that they returned home with ſorrowful hearts, without 


ok to England, but almoſt quite ruined Scotland. The com- 


uce; Baliol had lands in France, Bruce in England, but 


ngſt the Scots: the ſecond was matched to Robert Bruce, 
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tongue, and ſo (not contented with putting him to a ſin 
death) he put him to grievous and exceſſive tortures befor} 


his neighbours and countrymen, as if they had been in ana 


_trymen, who remained firm to the king, together, to reliſl 
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ther's inheritance equally betwixt them: Gilbert the eldeſt tu 
this highly amiſs, and conceived an hatred againſt his broth 
as his rival, and againſt the king too, for his unequal dif 
bution, Afterwards, when the king was priſoner in Englu 
Gilbert, being then freed from the fear of the law, diſco 
his long concealed hatred againſt them both. As for his 
ther, he ſeized him unawares. pulled out his eyes, cut ou 


died; and he himſelf joined with the Engliſh, and preyed i 
my's country, for he waſted all with fire and fword. Andi 
leſs Rolland, the ſon of Ethred, had gathered a band of en 


attem pts, he had either waſted the neighbouring countries, 
drawn them all over to his party. This Rolland was a forw 
young man, of great abilities both of body and mind; her 
only abated the fury of his uncle, but always fought valiat 
and often ſucceſsfully with the Engliſh, as he met them, ul 
he repreſſed their plunderings, or as he himſelf ſpoiled the 
lands. At laſt, when the king was reſtored, Gilbert, by 
mediation of his friends, got a pardon upon promiſe of a 
of money for the wrongs he had done, and giving pledge 
that purpoſe: but Gilbert dying a few days after, thoſe) 
were accuſtomed to blood and plunder under him, and whok 
given themſelves up to the protection of the king of Engli 
either out cf the inconſtancy of their diſpoſitions, or fork 
of puniſhment ; and being ſtung by the remorſe of an acl 
conſcience, which pricked them for what they had fornl 
done, took up arms again under the command of Kilpati 
Henry Kennedy and Samuel, who before had been alliſil 
and companions to Gilbert in his wickedneſs. Rolland! 
fent with an army againſt them, and after a great fight bel 
their chief leaders, and a great part ofthe common ſoldiers. 1 
who eſcaped fled to one Gilcolumb, a captain of the fret 
ers and robbers, who had made great ſpoil in Lothian i 
much damaged the nobles and richer ſort, fome of whon 
killed. Thence marching into Galway, he undertook Gile 
cauſe, when every body elſe looked upon it as deſperate 
not only claimed his lands as his own, but carried himſelf l 
and as if he was the lord of all Galway. At laſt Rolland fo 
with him on the firſt of October, about three months aftet 
bert's forces were defeated, and ſlew him, and the greateſ] 
of his army, with very few flain of his own fide; amongſt vl 
was found his own brother, a young man of experienced bra, 
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The Engliſh King being troubled at the overthrow of theſe 
n, who had put themſelves under his protection the year be- 
e, marched with an army to Carliſle 3. thither alſo came 
land, being reconciled to the king by the mediation of 
liam, where he refuted the calumnies of his enemies, and 
wed that he had done nothing maliciouſly or cauſeleſsly a- 
inſt his own and the public's enemy; upon which he was ho. 
urably diſmiſſed by the king. William, the Scots king, re- 
med home, and Calling to mind the conſtancy of Rolland's 
er Ethred, and how many noble exploits he had performs 
for the good of the public, he gave him all Galway : and be- 
les; he beſtowed Carrick on the ſon of Gilbert, though his 
ther had not deſerved ſo well of him. William of Newberry; 
: Engliſh writer, records theſe things as done amo 1183. 
land took to wife the ſiſter of William Morvill, who was 
id high conſtable in Scotland; who dying without iſſue, Rol- 
d enjoyed that great ſtation as hereditary to him and his 
ily. He had a ſon called Alan, who for his aſſiſtance afford- 
| to John, king of England, in his Iriſh war, was rewarded 
bim with large poſſeſſions; on which account, by the per- 
ſion of William of Scotland, he was a feudatary to the Eng- 

king, and ſwore fealty to him. This Alan took to wife 
lrgarer, the eldeſt daughter of David, earl of Huntington: 
her he had three daughters; the eldeſt, Dornagilla, he mar- 
«to John Baliol, the father of John Baliol, who was king 


bella, David's ſecond daughter, had by her a ſon Robert, 
bo eame to be earlof Carrick for the reaſon following: Martha, 
unteſs of Carrick, being marriagable, and the only heireſs of 
t father, who died in the holy war, turned her eyes upon 
oert Bruce, the moſt beautiful young man of his time, as 
was hunting; ſhe courteouſly invited him, and in a manner 
Impelled him into her caſtle, which was near at hand: being 
me thither, their age, beauty; kindred, and manners, eaſily 
beuring mutual love; they were quickly married in a private 
ay. When the king was informed of the matter, he was 
uch offended with them both, becauſe the right of beſtowing 
ie lady in marriage lay in him; yet, by the mediation of 
ends, he was afterwards reconciled to them : of this marriage 


but enough by way of preface. I come now to the mat- 
in hand, and the competitors of the kingdom: they were 
hornagilla, the grandchild of David of Huntington, by l:is cl 


ſon 


o - 


— 


Scotland for ſome years. But Robert Bruce, who married 


lodert Bruce was born, who afterwards was king of Scotland, 


al daughter and Robert Bruce, earl of Carrick, great grand. 
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Was nearer in degree, as being a grandſon, than John Baliol 
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fon of the faid David, by his ſecond daughter. Dornagilla's pj 
tenſions were grounded on the cuſtom of the country, whergh 
he or ſhe that was nearer in degree had a better right: Robe 
Bruce inſiſted on the ſex, that, in a like degree of propinquit 
males ought to be preferred before femals; ſo that he denie 
it to be juſt, that as long as a grandſon was alive, a gran 
daughter ſhould inherit her anceſtor's eſtate ; and though ſome 
times the contrary may be practiſed in the inheritances of pi 
vate men, yet the matter is far otherwiſe in thoſe eſtate 
which are called feuds, and in the ſucceſſion of kingdoms 
And of this there was urged a late example in the controverſ 
concerning the dutchy of Burgundy ; which the earl of Nevers 
who married the grand-daughter of the laſt duke by his eldeſ 
ſon, claimed, yet the inheritance was adjudged to ,a younge 
ſon of the duke's brother; ſo that Robert contended that ht 


who was but a great grandſon : as for Dornagilla, with whon 
he ſtood in equal degree, he was to be preferred. before her, a 
a male before a female. f | 
The Scots nobles could not decide this controverſy at home 
for, by reaſon of the power of both parties, the land wa 
divided into two factions: for Baliol, by his mother, held al 
Galway, a very large country ; and beſides, he was allied it 
the Cuminian family, which was the moſt powerful next the 
king's; for Mary, the fiſter of Dornagilla, had married Joi 
Cumin. Robert, on the other ſide, in England, poſlelſeqai®* 
Cleveland; in Scotland Annandale and Garioch; and by bi 
ſon, earl of Carrick, (who was afterwards king), was related te 
many noble families, and he was alſo very gracious with bl 
own people; ſo that for theſe reaſons the controverſy could 
not be decided at home; nay, if it ſhould have been equitabl 
determined, yet there was not a ſufficient party in Scotland tc 
compel both ſides to ſtand to the award: and therefore Ee 
ward of England was almoſt unanimouſly choſen to be the « 
cider of this important point: neither was there any doubt 
made of his fidelity, as being born of ſuch a father, as tht 
late king of Scotland had experienced to be, both a loving fa 
ther. in- law to him, and a juſt guardian too; and on the con- 
trary, the Engliſh king had received a late and memorable teſti 
mony of the Scots good · will towards him, in that they ſo rea· 
dily conſented to the marriage of his ſon with their queen. 
Edward, as ſoon as he arrived at Berwick, ſent; letters £ 
the peers and governors of Scotland to come to him, proteſt. 
ing that he ſummoned them to appear before him, not "BY. 
ſubjects before their lord or ſupreme magiſtrate, but as friends 


before an arbitrator, choſen by themſelves. Firſt of all " 
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üred an oath- of the competitors to ſtand to his award; in 
e next place he required the ſame oath of the nobles and 
mmi ſſioners, to obey him as king, whom he, upon his oath, 
would declare ſo to be; and for this he deſired there ſhould be 
Wen to him a public ſcroll,” or record, ſigned by all the eſtates, 
ad each one's ſeal affixed to it. This being done, he choſe, 
the moſt prudent of all the eſtates, twelve Scots, and adjoin- 
twelve Engliſhmen to them; he injoined them all upon oath; 


las prd 
vhereb 
Robe 
inquit 
 denie( 
 prand 
1 ſom 2 


of pri was Ar d them all u 1 
_ judge rightly and truly, according to their conſciences, in 
edonsiM'* call 'Pheſe things were managed openly:and-above-board, 
roverſWitich,/-10 appearance, were honeſt-and taking with the people, 


it his private deſign was carried on very ſecretly, and a- 


X oy 
vers gſt but a few, how he might bring Scotland under his ſubs 


del lig | 
— tion: the thing was thought feaſible enough, for that the 
hat iedom was divided into two factions; but to make the way 


vore intricate, and to cover the fraud the deeper from every 
je, he raiſed up eight other competitors, beſides Bruce and 
biliol, that he might more eaſily bring over one, or more, to 
is party, when ſo great a number were contending. - x 


Baliol 
who [ 
her, a 


home 


And leſt ſo great a matter m 
d wa iſedly, he conſulted with thoſe who were moſt eminent in 
eld al rance for piety and prudence, and moſt learned in the law. 
ied t Neither did he doubt, but that (as that claſs of men are never 
xt te Alvays of one opinion) he ſhould. fiſh ſomething out of their 
Jobi wers, which might make for his purpoſe: the new compe- 
ſſeſſedl tors, ſeeing no grounds for their pretenſions, quickly deſiſt 
y high! of their own accord; but as he governed and influenced the 
ted ta vyers as he pleaſed, a falſe, or made-caſe was thus ſtated and 


propounded to them: A certain king, that was never wont 
to be crowned, nor anointed, but only to be placed in a kind 
* of ſear, and declared king by his ſubjects, yet not a king ſo 
"free, but that he was under the patronage of another king, 
* whoſe homager or beneficiary he profeſſed himſelf to be; 
* ſuch a king died without children: two of his kinſmen begot 
by Sempronius, great-uncle of the deceaſed king, claim the 
* inheritancez to wit, Titius great-grandſon by the eldeſt 
daughter of Sempronius, and Seius, grandſon by his younger 
daughter; now which of theſe is to be preferred, in an eſtate, 
" whoſe nature and eſſence it is, that it can never be divided?” 
The caſe being propounded in almoſt theſe very words, they 
ul generally anſwered, © That if any law or cuſtom obtained 
F in the kingdom, which was ſued for, they were to be guided 
| by, and ſtand to it; if not, then they muſt be guided by him 
t a under whoſe patronage they were, becauſe, in judging of 
ends g freehold,” cuſtom doth not aſcend ; i. e. the uſage and award 
Lof the ſuperior, is to be a law to the inferior, but not 
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& [the contrary.” It would be too prolix a taſk, to reckon 
particularly all the opinions, but, in brief, almoſt all of the; 
anſwered very doubtfully and: uncertainly, as to the right 
the competitors z but, as the caſe was falſely Rated, they 
gave the ſupreme power of judgment in the controverſy, . 
Edward. Thus the matter was made more intricate and iy 
volved than before; ſo that the next year they met again 
Norham. There Edward, by agents fit for his purpoſe, geni 
tried the minds of the Scots, Whether they would willing 
put the mſelves under the power and juriſdiction of the En 
glim, which (as was alledged) their anceſtors had frequent 
done: but when they all unanimouſly refuſed ſo to do, | 


ealled to him the competitors whom he bimſelf had fer up 


and by great promiſes, extorted from them to ſwear homip 
to him; and next he perſuades the reſt to remove the aſſemhl 
to Berwick, as a more convenient place. There he ſhut u 
the twenty: four judges, elected as before, in a church, withou 
any body elſe amongſt them, commanding them to give thet 
Judgments in the caſe; and no man was to have acceſs to then 
till they had unanimoufly come to a concluſion. But the 
being flow in their proceedings, he every now and then ven 
in alone to them, and by diſcourfing ſometimes one, and ſome 
times another, found a great majority of this opinion, that 

right lay on Baliol's fide, though he was inferior in favour aut 
popularity : and finding this, he went to Bruce, whom, de 
eauſe he was legally caſt by their votes, he thought he mig 
more eaſily per ſuade to cloſe in with his deſign, and yu 
fed him the crown of Scotland, if he would put himſelf unde 
the patronage of the king of England, and be ſubjet to hi 
authority. Bruce anſwered him ingeniouſly, © That he wi 
© not ſo eager of a crown, as to accept of it, by abridging thi 
& liberty his anceſtors had left him.” Upon: that reply he wa 
diſmiſſed, and he ſent for John Baliol, who, being more de 
firous of a kingdom, than of honeſt methods to come by it 


. gree dily accepted the condition offered him by Edward. 


Jo HN BALI1OL, the ninety-ſixth king. 


| A Ceordingly John Baliol was declared king of Scotland 


ſix years and nine months after the death of Alexander 
The reft of the Scots, ſtudious of the public tranquility, le 
him to Scone, and there crowned him, according to cuſtom 


and all ſwore fealty to him, except Bruce. He, being thus 


made king by the Engliſh, and accepted by theggeos and 
ſtanding now in full ſecurity of the kingdom, carne to Ee 


ward, who was at Newcaſtle upon Tine, and, according go 
ws: pron: 
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romiſe, ſwore fealty to him, and the noblemen who were 
s attendants, not daring to contradict two kings, eſpecially 
ing ſo far from home, did the fame: as ſoon as the reſt of 
he nobility heard of it, they were extremely offended, but 
mſcious of their want of power, they diſſembled their anger 
the preſent. | | 

However, ſoon after an occaſion was offered them to ſhew it. 
lacduff, earl of Fife, (who in the time of the interregnum 
s one of the ſix governors of the land), was murdered by the 
bernethians, which was then a rich and potent family in 
cotland ; and the earl's brother being accuſed by them, and 
ought to his anſwer before the aſſembly of the ſtates, the king 
we ſentence in favour of the Abernethians. So that Macduff 
 diſpoſſe ſſed of the land which was in controverſy betwixt 
gem. [his made him doubly diſpleaſed at the king; firſt, on 
be account of his own wrong; and ſecondly, becauſe he had 
ot ſeverely puniched the murderers of his brother. Upon this 
eappealed to the king of England, and defired that Baliol 
ght anſwer the matter before him. Accordingly the cauſe 
s removed to London; and as Baliol was caſually fitting by 
dward in the parliament-houſe, and when he was called, 
ould have anſwered by a procurator, it was denied him; ſo 
at he was forced to riſe from his ſeat, and to plead his cauſe 
om a lower place. He bore the affront ſilently for the pre- 
nt, not daring to do otherwiſe ; but as ſoon as ever he was 
patched from thence, ſuch flames of anger burnt in his breaſt, 
at his thoughts were wholly taken up, how to reconcile his 
n ſubjects, and how to be even with Edward. While his 
nd was taken up with theſe meditations, it happened com- 
odiouſly for him, chat a new diſcord aroſe betwixt the French 
d Engliſh, which preſently after broke out into a war. Am- 
ze WallEiſſdors were ſent to the aſſembly of eſtates in Scotland, from 
ith kings. The errand from France was, to renew the old 
ue with their new king. That from England was, upon 
e account of their late oath to Edward, to receive aids from 
em in the war that was commenced: both embaſſies were 
ferred to the council of the eſtates, where the nobles, prone 
rebellion, gave it as their opinion, that the requeſt of the 
ench was juſt, and the demand of the Engliſh unjuſt : for the 
zue made by univerſal conſent with the French more than 
bo years before, had been kept ſacred and inviolable to that 
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ultory day, in regard of the juſtice and utility it carried along ; 
g thuſſih it; but this late ſobjection and ſurrendering themſelves to 


„ aue * we extorted from the king againſt his will; and 
ugh (as“ 
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ud oblige neither king nor kingdom, it being made by the mM 


y pracceded to alledge) he had been willing, yet | 0 
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king alone, without the conſent of the eſtates; whereas þ 
king might not act any thing relating to the public (tate 
& the kingdom without, much lefs againſt, the advice oft 
ce ſtates.” Therefore a decree was made, that ambaſſidy 
ſhould be ſent into France to renew the ancient league; a 
that a wife ſhould be deſired for Edward Baliol, ſon to oj 
out of the king's royal iſſue. Another embaſſy was alſo ſe 
into England, to ſignify, that the king of Scots revokedt 
rendition of the kingdom and himſelf, which he had been f 
ced unjuſtly to make; and that renouncing Edward's triendh 
for that cauſe, and alſo for the many and innumerable oth 
wrongs which that king had done to him and his, he war 
ſolved to aſſert his ancient liberty. No man of any eminent 
would carry this meſſage to Edward, becauſe he was by nat 
fierce, and rendered more fo by the indulgence of fortun 
which made him almoſt forget himſelf: at laſt a certain mon 
or, as ſome ſay, the abbot of Aberbrothoc carried letters 
that import to Edward, but was forced to undergo a gr 
many affronts for his pains, and had much ado to eſcape hon 
protected more by his being of little diſtindtion, and ſo und 
valucd, than by the reverence that is due to an ambaſſador. 
In the mean time Edward had made a truce with the Frend 
for ſome months, hoping that before it was at an end he mig 
ſubdue the Scots, by taking them unprovided ; and therefore 
ſent his fleet deſigned for France againſt Scotland, commandi 
them to ſtop all proviſions from being carried into Bervic 
where he heard there was a very ſtrong garriſon. The Seo 
fought with this fleet in the mouth of the river, they deſtro 
ed and took eighteen of their ſhips, and put the reſt to fig 
Edward, who was naturally of an impetuous and fierce dil 
fition, fired by this loſs, breathed nothing but fury andr 
venge. He ſummons Baliol once and again to appear ; and 
himſelf levies a great army, and comes to Newcaſtle upon Tin 
There again likewiſe he puts forth an edict for John to appt 
in order to clear himſelf from the crimes objected againſt 
in a legal way. But neither he, nor any for him, appear 
at the day appointed, he added policy to force, and ſent f 
Bruce, and promiſed him the kingdom, if he would do his 
deavqur faithfully to depoſe and drive out Baliol. To do whic 
ſaid he, you need be at little labour or coſt, only write leti 
to your friends, that either they would deſert the king's pil 
or not be hearty or forward if it came to a battle. He by lo 
marches came to Berwick, but not being able to carry | 
by reaſon of the ſtrength of the garriſon, he pretended to 
the ſiege, and cauſed a rumour to be ſpread abraad, by 10 
Scots of Bruce his party, that he deſpaired of taking it; 8 , 
| | 
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eas f 3 5 = 
(tate Mio! was coming with a great army to raiſe the ſiege, and 
of iis now near at hand; upon which, all the chief men of the 
aſſichrriſon making haſte out to receive him honourably, in pro- 


iſcuous multitudes, horſe and foot together; Edward ſent 


1e; al 
"WM fome horſe upon them, who trode down and killed ſome, 


hers they divided from their company, and ſeizing on the 
keg ul krreſt gate, they entered the town. Edward followed with 
-en e foot, and made a miſerable ſlaughter of all forts of people. 
end h bove 7000 of the Scots are reported to have been there ſlain, 
e on ongſt them were the flower of the 9 of Lothian and 
TT a : | | | - 


Though I had reſolved from the beginning not to interrupt 


nine. 
7 Naty e ſeries of my hiſtory with enen digrefſion, yet I 
Fort not forbear to expoſe that unbridled Hberty of evil-ſpeaking, 


hich Richard Grafton, who lately compiled the hiſtory of 
gland, aſſumes to himſelf; that ſo they who read what I here 
te, may judge what credit is to be given to him. For he 


1 mon 
>Cters ( 


a ore 
* ys, that Hector Boetius writes in his 14th book, chap. 2. 
) undd fo much blood was ſpilt upon this occaſion, that rivers 
dor. Nit running through the city, might have driven a water- 


ll for two days. To which I ſay, that Boetius never di- 
led his book into chapters; and beſides, what Grafton athrms 
nowhere found in his writings. But to leave this unlearned 


Frend 
e mig 
fore 


nandu d mamele ſs relator, I return to Edward; who, big with the 
eryidWorbitant power and numbers of his army, ſent part of it to 
e geo liege Dunbar; and a few days after, the caſtle of Berwick, 
de(iro lpairing of any relief, was ſurrendered to him. Afterwards 
„ fe Joined all his forces together at Dunbar, to fight the Scots 
e du, who came to relieve it: it was a very flerc@ engage- 
and ent; and the victory inclining to the Engliſh, the chief of 
and He nobility fled into the caſtle ; but the caſtle was ſoon taken, 


lier by the treachery of Richard Seward the governor, or 
e becauſe he had not proviſions for ſo great a multitude as 
ere ſhut up in ſo narrow a compaſs. Edward was very cruel 
all the priſoners. Some caſt the blame of this overthrow 
don Robert Bruce the elder, in that his friends giving back in 
e battle, it ſtruck a terror into the reſt. Our writers do 
ther unanimouſly agree in affirming, that when Bruce de- 


n Tin 
appes 
inſt hi 
pearl 
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ould anſwer in French, of which language he was a perfect 


for you??? When Dunbar and ſome other caſtles near the 


to q | 
y 0 ders of England were taken, the ſurrender of Edinburgh and 
and ti ling followed ſoon after. Next Edward. paſſing over the 

orth, directed his march to Forfar, where Baliol was at that 


Bal 
| NX 2 ; | time, 


ded of Edward the kingdom of Scotland, according to his 
omiſe, (as a reward of his pains that day), that Edward. 


alter, © What, have I nothing elſe to do but to win kingdoms 
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time. When he was come as far as Montroſe, without 
oppoſition, Baliol, by the perſuaſion of John Cumin of Stra 
bogy, came to him, and ſurrendered to him, himſelf and! 
kingdom. Baliol was ſent into England by ſea, and Edwx 
returning to Berwick, iſſued out a ftrift and ſevere ſummo 
to all the Scots nobility to attend him there; after they cat 
he compelled them to ſwear fealty to him. But Willi 
Douglas, an eminent man, both on the account of his fami 
and alſo his own famous exploits, obſtinately refuſing to do 
was thrown into priſon, where, in a few years, he died. 
Thus Edward, having ſucceeded in his expedition accat 
ing to his mind, left John Warren, earl of Surray, as vicer 
behind him; and Hugh Creſſingham, lord chief juſtice, 
treaſurer, and ſo returned to London. There he committ 
John Balial to priſon, in the fourth year of his reign; but 
while after, at the intreaty of the pope, and upon his pron 
that he would raiſe no farther tumults in Scotland, he was {: 
into France, his ſon Edward being retained as an hoſtag 
King Edward having prepared all things for the French ut 
(which by reaſon of the commotions in Scotland he had def 
red), now ſails thither with great forces. The Scots, by real 
of his abſence, being raiſed to ſome hopes of their libert 
choſe twelve men to govern the ſtate. By the unanimo 
conſent of theſe, John Cumin, earl of Buchan, was ſent in 
England, with a good force; and in regard the Engliſh, wi 
were lcattered in garriſons over Scotland, dared not ſtir, he 
vaged Northumberland without controul, and laid ſiege to Ci 
lifle, but to no purpoſe: though this expedition did ſomewh 
encourage the before creſt-fallen Scots, and hindered the En 
liſh from doing them farther miſchief, yet it contributed lit 
or nothing to the main chance, in regard that all the places 
ſtrength were poſſeſſed by the enemy's garriſons ; but wht 
the nobility had neither ſtrength nor courage to underti 
great matters, there preſently ſtarted up one William Wallac 
a man of an ancient and noble family, but one that had li 
poorly and meanly, as having little or no eſtate'; yet this n 
performed, in this war, not only beyond the expeCtation, b 
cven the belief, of all the common people; for he was bold 
ſpirit, and ſtrong of body; and, when he was but a you! 
had ſlain a young Engliſh nobleman, who proudly dominecti 
over him. For this fact he was forced to run awafy, and 
ſrujk up and down in ſeveral places for ſome years, to ſave h 
life: and by this courſe of living, his body was hardened 
gainft wind and weather, and his mind was likewiſe fortifi 
to undergo greater hazards, when time ſhould" ſerve. 5 


length, growing weary of ſuch a wandering unſettled wh 
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out Ning, he re ſolved to attempt ſomething, though never ſo hazar- 
F Stralhos; and therefore gathered a band of men together, of like 
and i ntune with himſelf, and did not only aſſault ſingle perſons, 


Edu allt even greater companies, though with an inferior number, 


ummqd accordingly ſlew ſeveral perſons, in divers places. He play- 
y ea his pranks with as much diſpatch as boldneſs, and never gave 
Wilich enemy any advantage to fight him, ſo that in a ſhort time 


fame was ſpread over both nations, by which means many 
me in to him, moved by the likeneſs of their cauſe, or with 


fami 
to do 


d. Mc like love of their country ; thus he made up a conſiderable 
accoWny. And ſecing the nobles were ſluggiſh in their manage- 
vicer ent of affairs, either out of fear or dulneſs, this Wallace was 

tice, Woclaimed regent by the tumultuous band that followed him, 

mit ſo he managed things as a lawful magiſtrate, and the 

; bufWſtitute of Baliol. He accepted of this name, not out of any 
pronWubition, or deſire to rule, but becauſe it was a title given 

was (Wn by his countrymen out of pure love and good will. 
hoſtaq be firſt remarkable exploit he performed with his army was 

ck u Lanerick, where he flew the major-general of that precinct, 

d defring an Engliſhman of good deſcent. Afterwards he took and 

y realWMEnoliſhed many caſtles, which were either ſlenderly fortified, 
liver meanly garri ſoned; or elſe guarded negligently; which petty 

10imotempts ſo encouraged his ſoldiers, that they ſhunned no ſer- 

ent in ee, no not the moſt hazardous, under his conduct, as having 
ſh, ug perienced, that his boldneſs was guided by counſel; and that 

r, he os counſel was ſeconded by ſucceſs. | 

to (When the report of theſe things was ſpread abroad, and 

mewiirhaps ſomewhat enlarged beyond the bounds of truth, out 

he Fu mens reſpect and favour to him; all that wiſhed well to 
ed litWecir country, or were afraid of their own. particular condi- 
laces Mons, flocked in to him, as judging it fit to take opportunity 

n wil) the forelock; ſo that in a ſhort time he reduced all the 

dertaliWililes which the Engliſh held on the other ſide of the Forth, 

Vall q ough well fortified, and more carefully guarded, for fear of 

d les attacks, He took and demoliſhed the caſtles of Dundee, 

nis mortar, Brechin, and Montroſe; he ſeized on Dunoter by ſur- 
on, 0iiile, and garri ſoned it; he entered Aberdeen, (which the ene- 
bold! 5 for fear of his coming, had plundered and burnt), even 
you dilſt it was in flames; but a rumour being ſcattered abroad, 
1nccricerning the coming of the Engliſh army, prevented his ta- 
and Wine the caſtle; for he determined to meet them at the Forth, 
ſave ot being willing to hazard a battle but in a place that he him- 
encd if ſhould pitch upon. Edward of England, when he went 
ortiliWito France, (as J ſaid before), put Engliſh garrifons into all 

e. © ſtrong holds of Scotland; and beſides, having many of the 
way ois faithful to him, and unfaithful to their country, he ba- 
livin | | niſned 
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. niſhed and ſent the Scots nobility, whom he moſt ſuſpeQted, j 


to the heart of England till his return. Amongſt theſe wif 
John Cumin, lord, or petty king, of Badenach ; and Alan I; 
gan, a man fit both for the cabinet and the field; and haviſſ, 
{ſettled matters after this fort, he was ſo far from fearing ; 
inſurrection in Scotland, that he carried all his army over ald. 
with him. But hearing of the many exploits of Wallace, 
thought there was need of a greater force to ſuppreſs him; 
that the expedition was not worthy of a king neither, (as 
ing only againſt a roving thief, for ſo the Engliſh called W 
lace), and therefore he writes to Henry Piercy earl of Nor 
umberland, and William Latimer, that they ſhovld ſpeed 
levy what forces they could out of the neighbouring parts, a: 
join themſelves with Creſſingham, who as yet remained in Se 
land, to ſubdue the rebellious Scots. Thomas Walſingb 
writes, that the earl of Warren was general in this expediti 
But Wallace, who was then beſieging the caſtle of Cowpar 
Fife, leſt his army, which he had increaſed againſt the appro 
of the Engliſh, thould be idle, the Engliſh being near at har 
marched directly to Stirling. The river Forth, nowhere Wh. 
moſt fordable, may be there paſſed over by a bridge of wot 
though it be increaſed by the addition of other rivers, and 
the coming in of the tide. There Creflingham paſſed over I 
the greateſt part of his army; but the bridge, either har! 
its beams looſened and disjointed on purpoſe, by the ſpill ” 
the architect, (as our writers ſay it was), that ſo it might i... 
be able to bear any great. weight; or elſe, being overlad 5 
with the heavy burden of ſo many horſe, foot, and carriaj " 
as paſſed over, was broken, and ſo the march of the reſt 
the Engliſh was obſtructed: the Scots ſet upon thoſe, who we 
paſſed over, before they could put themſelves into a poſtunlly i 
and having flaln their captain, drove the reſt back into the * 
ver; the ſlaughter was ſo great, that they were almoſt all eit 
killed or drowned. Wallace returned from this fight to the! * 
Geging of caſtles; and in a ſhort time he ſo changed the fcc 
of affairs, that he left none of the Engliſh in Scotland, but WM 0 5 
as were made priſoners. This victory (wherein none of? 
diſtinction among the Scots fell, ſave Andrew Murray, WK th 
ſon, ſome years after, was regent of Scotland) was obtain 
on the thirtcenth of September, in the year of Chriſt 129 
Some ſay, that Wallace was called off to this fight, not fie 
the ſiege of Cowpar, but of Dundee, whither he alſo retum 
after the fight; ſo John Major, and ſome books found in 
naſteries, do relate. | 5 : 
By means of theſe combuſtions the fields lay untilled, int 


e after the famine; from whence a greater deſtruction was 


ed, rchended than from the war: Wallace, to prevent this miſ- 
eſe fas much as he could, called together all thyſe who were 
lan I ber 122 to appear at a certain day, with whom he 
| bavif;4cd into England; thinking with himſelf, that their bodias, 
ung Aeg exerciſed with labour, would be more healthy; and that, 
er alo ering in an enemies country, proviſions might be ſpared at 
lace, W':: and the ſoldiers, who were in much want, might reap 
im; Ie fruit of their labours in a rich country, and flouri hing 
; (as Neaſon of its continued peace. When he was entered into 
* and, no man dared to attack him, ſo that he ſtaid there 


n the firſt of November, to the firſt of February; and ha- 
rrefreſhed and enriched the ſoldiers with the fruits and ſpoils 
the enemy, he returned home with great renown. This ex» 
lition, as it increaſed the fame and authority of Wallace a- 
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inſt him in a great degree, For his praiſe ſeemed a tacit 
roaching of them, who being men of great power and 
th, either out of ſlothfulneſs durſt not, or out of treach- 
would not attempt, what he that was a mean man, and 
tute of all the advantages of fortune, had not only valiant- 
undertook, but alſo ſucceſsfully performed. Moreover, the 
g of England, fiading the buſineſs to be greater than could 
lbe managed by his deputies, made ſome ſettlement of 
vgs in France, and returned home; and gathering together 
reat army, but haſtily levied, (for he brought not back his 
ran ſoldiers from beyond ſea), and, for the moſt part, raw 
l unexperienced men, he marches toward Scotland; ſuppo- 
zhe had only to do with a diſorderly band of robbers. But 
en he ſaw both armies in battle-array, about five hundred 
es one from another, in the plains of Stanmore, he admired. 
diſcipline, order, and confidence of his enemies. So that, 
gh he himſelf had much the greater force, yet he durſt not 
it to the hazard of a battle, againſt ſuch a veteran and ſo. 
frienced a captain, and againſt ſoldiers inured to all hard- 
P5, but turned his enſigns, and marched ſlowly back: Wal- 
on the other hand durſt not follow him, for fear of ambu- 


; of 3 k . . - . 5 

b des, but kept his army within their trenches. Having thus 
obtain the victory, though bloodleſs, over ſo puiſſant a king, his 
+ 120, £5 were ſo much the more enraged againſt him, and cau- 


of fr umours to be ſcattered up and down, * that Wallace did 
des, eſpecially Bruce and the Cumins, of the royal ſtock, 
Kin mighty diſdain; for they ſaid thus within themſelves, 
That if they muſt be ſlaves, they had rather be ſo, under a 


d, in ; ; 
Fy pe vat and potent king, than under an vpſtart, whole domi- 
len | | 6% nation 
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ngſt the vulgar, ſo it heightened the envy of the nobles: 


openly affect a ſupreme or tyrannical power;” which the 


r — 


ce purpoſe neither, for if he overcame Edward, the Sco 


c overcome, he had no refuge but in the mercy of his enem). 


be took the cauſe which you deſerted; neither will 1 * 
„ ſake the liberty, good, and ſafety of my countrymes 15 
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ce nation was like to be not only baſe, but alſo dangerous: , 
therefore they determined, by all means, to undermine 
authority of Wallace. Edward was not ignorant of theſe d 
guſts, and therefore the next ſummer he levies a great arn 
conſiſting partly of Engliſh, partly of Scots, who had rema 
ed faithful to him, and came to Falkirk, which is a village hy 
in the very track of the wall of Severus, and is diſtant fro 
Stirling little more than ſix miles. The Scots army were n 
far from chem, of ſufficient ſtrength, for they were thirty tho 
ſand, if the generals and leaders had agreed amongſt themſelye 
their generals were John Cumin, John Stuart, and Willi: 
Wallace, the moſt flouriſhing perſons amongſt the Scots; t 
two former, for their high deſcent and opulency; the latter f 
the glory of his former exploits, 
When the army in three ſquadrons was ready to fight, 
new diſpute aroſe, beſides their former envy, who ſhould let 
the van of the army; and, when all three ſtood upon thi 
terms, the Engliſh decided the controverſy, who, with ba 
ners diſplayed, marched with a ſwift pace towards them. C 
min and his forces retreated, without ſtriking a ſtroke : Stuz 
being belet before and behind, was ſlain, with all that follows 
him: Wallace was ſorely preſſed upon in the front, and Brut 
had fetched a compaſs about an hill, and fell on his rear; yt 
he was as little diſturbed, as in ſuch circumſtances he coul 
poſſibly be, but retreated beyond the river Carront, where, b 
the interpoſition of the river, he had got an opportunity to « 
fend himſclf, and alfo to gather up the ſtraggling fugitives; a 
Bruce deſiring to ſpeak with him, he agreed to it. They ty 
alone ſtood over againſt one another, where the river hath ti 
narroweſt channel, and the higheſt banks: and firſt Bruce beg: 
and told Wallace, © He wondered what was in his mind, tha 
e being hurried on by the uncertain favour of the vulgar, i 
& ſhould expoſe himſelf to ſuch aſſiduous and imminent dang: 
ce againſt a king, the moſt potent of that time, and who . 
* allo aſſiſted by a great number of the Scots; and that to n 


« would never grant him the kingdom; and if himſelf wer 


To whom Wallace replied, “ I never propoſed any ſuch en 
& of my labours, as to obtain the kingdom, of which my to 
ce tune is not capable, neither doth my mind aſpire fo high 
ce but when 1 ſaw my countrymen, by your ſlothfulneſs (i 
« whom the kingdom doth rightfully appertain) deſtitute of g0 
ce vernors, and expoſed not to the ſlavery only, but even to che 
& butchery of a cruel enemy, I had pity on them, and under 
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life forſake me: you, who had rather chuſe baſe ſervitude 


with ſecurity, than honeſt liberty with hazard, follow, and 


hug the fortune which you ſo highly eſteem: as for me, I 
will die free in my country, which I have often defended; and 
my Ive to it ſhall remain, as long as my life continues.” 
hus the conference was broken off, and each of them retired 
o tneir forces, This battle was fought on the twenty-ſecond 
july, where there fell of the Scots above ten thouſand, amongſt 
hom, of the nobles, were John Stuart, Macduff earl of Fife; 
id of Wallace his army, John Greme, the moſt valiant per- 
dn of the Scots, next to Wallace himſelf... Of the Engliſh 
ere flain Frere Briangy, highly famed, and noticed for {kill 
narms and military exploits. After this unhappy fight, Wal- 
xe came to Perth, and diſmiſſed his army, giving place to 
hat envy, which he knew he could not Yeſiſt; and from that 
hy forward, he never acted as a general; yet he ceaſed not, 
th a few of his friends, who ſtill (tuck to him, though he re- 
wunced the nime of a, general, as often as a convenient oppor- 
unity was offered, to preſs upon the Engliſh. 

Edward like wiſe, after he had waſted all the country beyond 
he Forth, even unto Perth, receiving into his obedience all 


thoſe who durſt not, as long as he was preſent, make any in- 


luretion, drew back his army. Thoſe of the Scots, who, 


ter the enemies departure, did moſt ſtudy the liberty of their 
country, being a little heartened, made John Cumin junior 


heir regent. He, according to the advice of the council, ſent 


knbaſſidors to Philip Valois, king of France, to deſire him, 


hat, by the mediation of his ſiſter, who was then betrothed 
0 Edward, they might obtain at leaſt a truce. By her endea- 


yours, a trace was obtained for ſeven months, which yet was 
not faithfully obſerved: for the Engliſh detained the ambaſſa- 
dots, which were ſent to Boniface VIII. and committed them 


to priſon. In the mean time the Scots, who could neither 
dear the tyranny of the Engliſh, nor ſatisfy the cruel mind of 
Edward by their puniſhments, nor yet obtain an equal peace 
from him, with obitinate minds, and in deſpair of pardon, re- 
lved to fight it out to the laſt. Firſt of all, they expel all 
Edward's governors, who were Engliſh, from all towns and 


altles; next, they afflict the Scots of their faction, as much 


s ever they could. Things remained in this poſture almoſt 
wo years, and then Edward ſent Ralph Confray with great 
hrces to ſubdue the robbers, (as he called them), and to make 
n end of the war. They met with no oppoſition, but preyed 
far and near, till they came to Roſlin, (a place in Lothian, 
about five miles diſtant from Edinburgh), and there they divi- 
led their army into three parts, to make the greater havock, 

Vo. I. and 
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and fo pitched their tents. John Cumin, with the aſſiſtance: 
John Fraſer, the moſt potent man in all Tiviotdale, gather: 
eight thouſand men together, and marched towards the en 
my, thinking to abridge the bounds of their plundering excu 
ſions, or otherwiſe, if an happy opportunity offered itſelf f 
action, not to be wanting to fortune. And indeed, he nt 
with a fairer occaſion than he hoped for: for the Engliſh, lit 
expecting an aſlault from an enemy that they had fo often co 
quered, and brought ſo low, lived after a more ſtraggling ma 
ner than they ought to have done in an enemy's country; | 
that their firſt camp was ſoon taken, by the ſudden approag 
of the Scots, and with a great ſlaughter : they who eſcape 
carried the noiſe into the next camp: thoſe again, in a pre 
fear, cried out, Arm, arm; and they all exhorted one anoth 
to ſuccour their fellow. ſoldiers; but perceiving that the deſig 
ed ſuccour was too late, they prepared for revenge. A fie 
fight was commenced betwixt them, as men eager and deſiro 
of victory and revenge; at laſt, the Engliſh were routed, a 
put to flight, and the victory, though a bloody one, remain 
to the Scots; in the mean time, the third camp, which was f: 
ther off, came, and occaſioned ſome terror to the Scots. Fo 
in regard many of them were wounded, and the greateſt pa 
wearicd with the toil of a double fight, they ſaw that there w: 
imminent danger in fighting, and aſſured deſtruction in flyin 
away. At length, by the command of the leaders, they {le 
all the priſoners, leſt while they were buſied with their enemie 
they ſhould riſe up and ſet upon them in the rear; and arm 
their ſervants with the ſpoils of the lain, they made a ſhe 
of a greater army than indeed they were. Upon this, t 
battle was begun, and fiercely carried on by both parties. T 
fight being a long time doubtful, the Scots, by the encourageme! 
of their leaders, putting them in mind of their double viQtor) 
took freſh courage, and charged the enemy with ſuch violend 
that they broke their ranks, and put them to flight. This fight vi 
at Roſlin, on the twenty-fourth of February, in the year 130 
As the victory was the more famous, being obtained by 
one army over three, in one and the ſame day, ſo it mig 
tily incenſed the mind of Edward. To blot out the ignomin 
and to put an end, at length, to a long and tedious war, he thell 
fore levies an army bigger than ever he had before, and afſaul 
ed Scotland both by ſea and land, and made ſpoil of it, even ut 
to the uttermoſt borders of Roſs, no man daring to oppoſe 
great a force. Only Wallace and his men, ſometimes int 
front, ſometimes in the rear, ſometimes in the flanks, wol 
ſnap, either thoſe that raſhly went before, or that loitered df 


hind; or that, in plundering, ſtraggled too far from my 
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dy ; neither did he ſuffer them to ſtray far from their colours. 
ward ſought, by great promiſes to bring him over to his par- 
but his conſtant tone was, © That he had devoted his life 
to his country, ta which it was due; and if he could do it no 
other ſervice, yet he would die in pious endeavours for its 
defence.“ There were ſome caſtles yet remaining, not ſur- 
idered to the Engliſh, as Urquhart in Murray, which was 
en by ſtorm, and all the defendants put to the ſword ; upon 
ich, the reſt ſurrendered themſelves out of mere fear. After 
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ity; e exploits, the Engliſh king joined his ſon Edward, whom 
0 ro bad left at Perth; and by the addition of his forces, he be- 
pe ved Stirling, which, after a month's ſiege, he took ; the gar- 


on in it being reduced to the want of all things; the conditions 
ne only life and liberty. And yet William Oliver, the go- 
mor, againſt the tenor of his articles of ſurrender, was de tain- 
and ſent priſoner to London. When all Scotland was re- 
rec, an aſſembly of the ſtates was called by Edward to be 
dat St Andrews, where all, out of fear, took an oath of 
giance to him, except Wallace alone; and fearing he ſhould 
given up by the nobility (who were much diſguſted at him) 
Edward his mortal enemy, he retired with a few men into 
old places of abſconding. | 

Edward, having appointed governors and magiſtrates over 
Scotland, returned into England; but at his departure he 
wed an evident demonſtration of his great hatred againſt 
the Scottiſh race; for he was not content only with the ta- 
g away all thoſe, whom he feared would raiſe new ſeditions, 
the endeavoured, as much as he could, to aboliſh the very 
mory of the nation. For he repealed their old laws, and mo- 
led the eccleſiaſtical ſtate and ceremonies, according to the 
ner of England: he cauſed all hiſtories, leagues, and an- 
it monuments, either left by the Romans, or erected by the 
its, to be deſtroyed: he carried all the books, and all that 
7: teachers of learning, into England: he ſent alſo to Lon- 
an unpoliſhed marble-ſtone, wherein it was vulgarly re- 
ed and believed, that the fate of the kingdom was contain- 
neither did he leave any thing behind him, which, either 
on the account of its memory, might excite generous ſpirits 
he remembrance of their ancient fortune and condition; or 


anoth( 
deſig 
A fierd 
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- 
- * ed, which could excite them to any true greatneſs of mind; 
ole lat, having broken their ſpirits, (as he thought), as well as 
P ir forces, and caſt them into a ſervile dejection; he promiſes 


alclf perpetual peace from Scotland. At his return, he leff 


wou! 18T : l 1 
"I mire of Valence as his regent, or viceroy, who was to.njp all 
bf mals attempts, if any did break forth, in the very bud. Yet a 


var ſprung up againſt him, from a part he little thought of. 
8 1 2 . 
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too, that they had by their labour and aſſiſtance, helped 


man in the kingdom: thoſe covenants were writ down, | 


In the mean time, Bruce was informed by the earl of Mon 
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There were ſome of the prime nobility in Scotland yi 
Edward, as Robert Bruce, the ſon of him who contended yi 
Baliol for the kingdom, and John Cumin, ſurnamed Rd, fi 
the colour of his face, couſin-german to John Baliol the | 
king of Scotland. Edward called them often to hint apart,: 

ut them ſeverally in a vain hope of the kingdom, and {: 
made uſe of their aſſiſtance in the conquering of Scotland. Bi 
at the laſt, they diſcovered the mockery and cheat, fo that ea 
of them deſired nothing more than a fit occaſion to revenge 
unfaithfulneſs of that king. But, in regard they were cu 
vals, their mutual ſuſpicion kept them back from communi 
ting their counſels one to another. At laſt, Cumin, perceivi 
that matters, as managed by Edward, were diſtaſteful to Bru 
he ſpake to him, and taking the riſe of his diſcourſe fromt 
beginning of their miſeries, deplored much the lam entable co 
dition of their country, and greatly inveighed againſt the tai 
neſs of Edward; withal, grievouſly accuſing himſelf anc Br 


plunge their countrymen into this abyſs of miſery. Attei t 
firſt diſcourſe, they proceeded farther, and each of ther; pion 
ling ſilence, they agreed, that Bruce ſhould enjoy the l 
dom, and Cumin ſhould wave his right to it ; but, in Jicu of 
ſhould enjoy all thoſe large and fruitfol poſſeſſions, which Bi 
had in Scotland; and, in a word, that he ſhould be the ſeco 


ed, and ſworn betwixt themſelves. Upon this Bruce, watd 
ed an opportunity to riſe in arms, left his wife and child 
in Scotland, and went to the court of England. After his 
parture, Cumin, (as it is reported) either repenting bimſel 
his agreement, or elſe endeavouring fraudulently to remove 
corrival, and ſo obtain an eaſier way to the kingdom, betray! 
their ſecret combination to Edward; and in evidence of it, | 
ſent him the covenapts ſigned by. them both. Upon thi 
Bruce was impleaded as guilty of high treaſon, he was forbid 
depart the court, and a privy guard ſet over him, to inipe 
his words and actions. The king's delay to puniſh him | 
a crime ſo manifeſt, proceeded from a deſire he had to take 
brethren too, before they had heard any noiſe of his executio 


gomery, his family's old friend, of his imminent dapger, . 
dared not to commit his advice for his flight-to writing, bei 
diſcouraged by Bruce his example, but he ſent him a pair 
gilt ſpurs, and ſome pieces of gold, as if he had borrov« 
them of him the day before. Robert, upon the receipt of i 
pitt, * as dangers make men ſagacious,” ſoon ſmelled out v 
is meaning was, fo that he ſent for a ſmith in the night, ® 

: | command 
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,mmanded him to ſet on ſhoes, on three horſes, the back- 1 


and vi 

ied viiſhard way, that ſo bis flight might not be traced by the mark + 
Led, ficht the horſes feet in the ſnow; and, the ſame night, he and N | 
1 the Vo companions began their journey, and, man and horſe be-. Ls 
part, az extremely tired, in ſeven days he came to his caſtle, ſituate 1 
and f Lochmaben. There he found David his brother, and Ro- [ 


and. Ber Fleming; to whom he had ſcarce declared the cauſe of his s 


thatcaWight, before he lighted upon a flying poſt, who was convey= -x 
venge ig letters from Cumin to Edward: the contents were, © That lf 
ere cu Robert ſhould ſpeedily be put to death; that there was dan- | | 


ger in delay, leſt a man ſo nobly deſcended, and fo popular 


nmMunid | 
as he, adding boldneſs to his wiſdom, ſhould raiſe new com- | 


Ercelvi 


to Bru motions.” The perfidious treachery of Cumin being thus 1 
fr Ms well as otherwiſe) plainly detected, Robert was inflained | 
able coWith anger, and rode preſently to Dumfries, where his adver- l 
che tu John Cumin was in the Franciſcans church, whom he a 
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onfronted with his own letters, which he then ſhewed him ; 
every impudently denied them to be his; but Robert, no 
onger able to bridle his wrath, run him into the belly with | 
is dagger, and ſo left him for dead. As he was mounting bis 
orſe, James Lindſay and Roger Kirkpatrick, one his kink 1 
nan, the other his old friend, perceiving by his countenance- 
that he was troubled, aſked him the cauſe; he told them in 
brief the whole buſineſs, adding withal, that he thoug ht he had 
liled Cumin. What, ſays Lindſay, will you leave a matter 
i that conſequence upon an, I thought * And as ſoon as he 
ad ſpoke the word, he ran into the church, and diſpatched 
him quite, and alſo his kinſman, Robert Cumin, who endea- 
ſoured to ſave him. This murder was committed in the year 


nove 305, on the 1oth of February. About the ſame time alſo, 
elra/ WM Wallace was betrayed in the county of Glaſgow, (where he 
f it, ben hid himſelf), by his own familiar friend John Monteith, 
on ih vhom the Engliſh had corrupted with money, and fo was ſent 


orbid 

inſpe 
him f 
take 


b London; where, by Edward's command, he was wofully 
butchered, and his limbs, for the terror of others, hanged up 
n the moſt noted places of London and Scotland. Such an 
end had this perſon, the moſt famous man of the age in which 


ecutiofic lived, who deferved to be compared with the moſt renown« 
Mon ed captains of ancient times, both for his greatneſs of mind in 
er, ul indertaking dangers, and for his wiſdom and valour in overco- 
„ bei ning them. For love to his country, he was ſecond to none; 
pair I Vio, when others were ſlaves, was alone free, neither could 
round ble be induced by rewards, or moved by threats, to forſake the 


of ti ublic cauſe, which he had once undertaken : his death was the 


it wi nore to be lamented, becauſe he was not conquered by bis 
DEED | enemy, 
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enemy, but betrayed by his friend, who had little reaſon toh 
guilty of ſo treacherous an action. 


BRUCE, the ninety-ſeventh king. 


Ruce ſtayed ſo long, till he had obtained pardon from ib 
pope, for killing a man in holy church, and then in Ap 
following, anno Domini 1306, he went to Scone, and vn 
crowned king. | | 
The firſt thing he did, knowing that he had to do with 
powerful enemy, was to levy all the force he could make 
but in regard the whole family of the Cumins (whoſe greatne 
was never equalled by any in Scotland, either before or ſince 
was againſt him, and alſo the minds of many were offende 
with him, for his former aſſiſting of the Engliſh; and mor 
over, moſt of the Scots were, out of fear, willing to be quit 
under the Engliſh power; yet he adventured, with a ſmall ar 
my, to try his fortune at Methven, where he was overthrow: 
by Ailmer, Edward's general, but with little ſlaughter, be 
cauſe his men, ſeeing their own weakneſs, fled away entire 
_ almoſt at the firſt charge; this was done on the twentieth o 
July. And not long after, coming to Athol, and deſigning fot 
Argyle, his intent was diſcovered by the Cumins, and he wa! 
forced, in his very march, at a place called Dalree, i. 
Kingſland, to try his fortune in a battle, where he was over 


thrown again, but loſt few, in regard every one fled ſeveral 


ways as they thought fit: after that time, he had but two 0 
three in his company ; for he thought himſelf more ſecure wit 
a few; and thus he wandered up and down in ſecret places, l. 
ving moſtly a foreſter's life, and in deſpair of any aid, if he 
had a mind again to try his fortune. For the vulgar, upon 
his double diſcomfiture, drew thence diſcouraging omens, and 
ſo they all left him, only two of his old friends, Malcolm, 
earl of Lennox, and Gilbert Hay, never forſook him, but re- 
mained conſtant to him in all misfortunes. 'The Engliſh, not 
yet ſatiated with his miſeries, ſend about through all parts of 
the kingdom, to apprehend his allies and kindred; and, be- 
ſides, they commanded all the wives and children of thoſe who 
were baniſhed, to depart the kingdom, at a time prefixed. The 
wife of Robert himſelf was taken by William, earl of Roſs, 
and ſent into England; and Neil, his brother, with his wile 
and children, came into the hands and power of the Engliſh; 
his caſtle of Kildrummy being betrayed by the governor of it, 
to them. Moreover, his brothers, Thomas and Alexander, 
endeavouring to paſs out of Galway to Carrick, were taken it 
the Loch-Ryan, (which Ptolemy calls the bay of Rerigonius, 
x | : an 
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| ſent into England. Theſe three were put to death in ſe- 
al places; the reſt of the Brucian party were diligently 
ght after, and put alſo to death, and their eſtates confiſca- 
„ The king himſelf, with one or two, and ſometimes a- 
ne, wandered up and down through uncouth places daily, 
5 hourly, changing his receſſes; and yet, even thus, not 
nking hiraſelf ſafe enough from the cruelty of his enemies, 


IN to 


"om th 
n Apr 
1d wa 
end of his into the Abude, where he lurked for ſome 


with Months : and (in regard) he did no where appear, he was thought 
make be dead, and fo they gave over ſearching for him. This re- 
eatneſſihtt, as it made for his ſafety, ſo if it had continued long, it 
r ſinceMpuld have taken away all hopes from his friends, of his ever 
ffende aining and recovering the kingdom. Upon that account, 
more judged it fit to attempt ſomething, and receiving a ſmall 


ce from his friends where he had hid himſelf, he ſailed over 


e quie 

nal Wo Carrick ; and by means of his ſudden coming, he there 
throwMWrriſed a caſtle, which was his own inheritance, but garri- 
er, be ed by a ſtrong party of Engliſh, whom he put all to the 
entire Mord; and leſt his paſſage might be ſtopped by the enemy, he 
ieth oed over by the bay of Clyde, and came to the ftrong caſtle 
ing fol lnverneſs, ſituate on a pretty high hill by the river Nefs, 
he waiich, as being in a remote country, and negligently guarded, 
„ i. ao happily toak. 

s over The report of theſe things being divulged, occaſioned great 


ſeveral 
WO 0 
e wit 
es, li- 

if he 


oughts and courageous ſentiments all over Scotland: for, 
lides his old friends, who came to him from all places out of 
cirlurking holes, the pride of the Engliſh had raiſed him up ma- 
new ones; for they, thinking that he had been dead, began 
lord it more imperiouſly and cruelly than ever they had done 


_ uponWfore. So that his forces being conſiderably increaſed, and 
s, and Wit with very good ſoldiers, whom either labour had harden- 
Icolm, or deſpair urged to the moſt deſperate attempts, he took 
ut re- the caſtles in the north of Scotland, and demoliſhed them 
„ not WP they were taken; partly, that he might not weaken his 
rts of Wrces by dividing them into garriſons, and partly, that the 
d, be- Memy might have no harbour there. Thus, overcoming all 
e who be went, he came into the very heart of the kingdom: John 


The nin, earl of Buchan, being informed of it, gathered toge- 


Roſs, er a ſudden company of Scots and Engliſh, even as many as 
wife ere able to bear arms; when Bruce was come to the foreſt, 
lin; rough which the river Eſk falls down into the plains of 
of it, ern, he overtook him at a place called Gleneſk. Bruce, per- 
nder, ling that the narrowneſs of the paſſages was advantageous 
en at r his men, being few in number, ſtood ready to fight, ex- 
aj) dung his enemy, Cumin drew out his army in length, ima- 
A | ; 


gining 


& Tt 
vo 8 
bc 


| the perfidiouſneſs of his ſubjects, he paſſed over to another 
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gining that Bruce would be aſtoniſhed at the ſight of ſuch 
- multitude : but when he ſaw that he ſtirred not from the plz 
and being alſo conſcious of the weakneſs of his men, he du 
not draw them forth into a place of greater diſadvantage, } 
firſt ſent an herald to Bruce for a truce; wherein they mig 
treat of terms of peace: the truce being obtained, Cumin ma 
no more mention of peace, but increaſed his forces as much 
ever he could; neither would he truſt the Scots that were vi 
him, (the favour of many of them inclining to Robert), þ 
craved aid from England. In the mean time, Bruce, to remq 
the contemptible opinion which the Engliſh might conceive 
him, and to encourage the ſpirits of his friends, was always 
his enemies heels; here taking ſome, there others, and ſur 
ling their weakeſt garriſons; he never ſtayed long in a pl 
neither gave he opportunity to the enemy to fight him. 
But about this time, Simon Fraſer and Walter Log 
brave ſoldiers both, and lovers of their country, were take 
by ſome of the Cuminian faction, delivered over to the Engll 
and put to death at London. And almoſt about the ſame tin 
James Douglas joined himſelf with Bruce his party. He v 
the ſon of William, a young man extremely well inſtrutedi 
all rhe liberal arts, who when he was ſtudying at Paris, hes 
ing that his father was caſt into priſon by the Engliſh, whe 
he ſoon after died, returned home to receive the advice of | 
friends, how he might order his future conduct: but beit 
deprived of his patrimony, and all his friends variouſly dilpt 
fed, in great want he repaired to William Lambert, biſhop 
St Andrews; by whom he was admitted as one of his famil 
and kindly entertained, until king Edward came to beliey 
Stirling, after he had conquered almoſt all Scotland beſide 
Lambert going thither to ſalute the king, carried Douglas alo 
with him, and having got a proper opportunity, he ſpaket 
the king to reſtore his patrimony, to take him into his prote 
tion, and to make uſe of his faithful endeavours in his ſervice 
ſome other things he alſo added, in praiſe of the young m 
the king hearing of his name and family, ſpoke very. rougil 
concerning the ſtubbornneſs of William his father; adding vi 
al, that he intended not to make any uſe of his ſon, nor 
any aſſiſtance of his, and as for his paternal eſtate, he cv 
not reſtore it if he would, becauſe he had gratified his frien 
with it, who had merited well of him. James being thus d 
miſſed by the king, ſtayed with Lambert, till Bruce came, 
Mern : and then, that he might omit no occaſion to pre} 
. diſe Edward, (whoſe mind, he found, was implacably bel 


againſt him), he took away Lambert's horſes, and ſome * 
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twithont his privity, and came to Bruce; and his ſervice was 
great uſe to him afterwards in many ſharp ſtorms. 
Not long after, both kings, almoſt in the fame moment 
time, fell grievoully ſick; Edward, being buſy in prepara- 
ns for war 17 Scotland, died within a few days at Lan- 
ter, leaving his ſecond ſon Edward for his heir, who was 
led Edward of Carnarvon, from the place where he was 

; he, marching into his enemy's country with the army 
ich his father had recruited, ſent a proclamation before to 
nfries, © That all the Scots ſhould meet him there ;” bur 
recame in but a few, and thoſe out of the neighbouring parts, 
{very ſlowly too. He being informed, that his matters be- 
nd ſea did not go on well, left a force, ſuch as he thought 
ficient to quell any in ſurrection in Scotland, and ſettling 
Ings as ſoon as he could, he went over into France. In the 
im, Robert, hearing of Edward's death, was ſome what re- 
ied, and began to hope better of his affairs; and fo the 
ength of kis mind ſupported his weak body: but not being 
orant, how much the ſole conduct of a general might contri- 
te to a victory, he ſo prepared himſelf for the extreme puſh \ 
fortune, that he expected his enemy, and a battle. On the it 
her ſide, the Engliſh king coming back more ſlowly than his 
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1s, hel 
5 * ends hoped; John Cumin, greedy of the glory that the war [, | 
e of Huld be ended by him, hoping alſo that Robert was dead, by | 
it bein on of his diſcaſe, joined to his other hardſhips; or at leaſt Fl 
; dilpiF his ſickneſs would hinder him from being preſent in the | ; 
ih gathered together all the forces he could make, and 
familrched directly towards his enemy. On the other ſide, Ro- 
„ beſell b to encourage his men, cauſed himſelf to be ſet on horſe- 

beſiceek: bis very fight, though he was ſupported by two men, and 
las alo ud not ſtay long, yet gave ſuch heart to his men, that they | 
ſpake! er began any fight more „ than they did that. 14 
protein, who had placed the hope of his victory in the ſickneſs 


bis enemy, being not able to keep his men together, nei- 4 ö 
T by perſuaſions nor puniſhments, was forced to fly away in it 
ir company; many were taken in the purſuit, . and alt | | 


ſervice 
og m 


rough! pal ny we 

ng wil urteouſty uſed. This victory gotten at Inverury, as it re- | 

„ Nor( 7ercd the king from his diſeaſe, ſo it was the omen of his || 
| 


ware proſperous proceedings; for, from that day forward, he 
ceded in all that he attempted. A while after he marched 
"the country of Argyle, which he pillaged, and forced Alex- 423; 
ler, the lord of it, to a ſurrender ; who retiring into England, , | 


je cob 
> frien 


thus d 


came i 

o prej alittle time there ended his miſerable life in great wants J 
ply bee fame year, on the thirtieth day of June, Edward Bruce al. 
mont dad proſperous ſucceſs in a battle fought at Die, a river of 
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e Rolland, a noble knight of Galway, was Hain in the ; 
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fight; Donald the iſlander was taken priſoner as he was fly 
away, and the whole country of Galway was waſted far: 
near. Theſe tumults rouſed up Edward of England (who y 
rather deſirous to live in peace) to a war, even againſt his yi 
for perceiving that his affairs were ill managed, he the ng 
- year, with a great army of Engliſh, entered Scotland, and thi 
Joined a numerous body of Scots, who had not yet revolt 
from the Engliſh. With thoſe forces he pierced as far 
Renfrew, and then retreated, having performed na memon 
act in his expedition; either becauſe he himſelf was of ad 
and unactive nature, or elſe becauſe Robert (beſides the ſe 
ty which did then generally afflict all Scotland) had cauſed 
the proviſions to be carried away from thoſe places, throu 
which his army was to march, and had laid them up more 
of the way. After his departure, Robert ſpent the reſi oft 
year in recovering thoſe caſtles which the Engliſh yet held, 
which many ſurrendered before they were beſieged, as deſp: 
ing of any help from England. | 
The next year, which was 1310, Bruce, to be even v 
the Engliſh for the damage they had done in Scotland, mar 
ed twice into England with his army, and returned back la 
with ſpoils, without coming. to any engagement. Thet 
next years, he recovered almoſt all the ſtrong garriſons, wii 
yet remained in the hands of the Engliſh. He took Perti 
ſtorm, and put all the garriſon-ſoldiers, both Engliſh and Sco 
without diſtinction, to the ſword; and that others might 
deterred from the like obſtinacy by their example, he razed! 
walls, and filled up their trenches. The terror of that 
ample cauſed Dumfries, Lanerick, Ayr, and Bute, and ma 
other weaker forts, to ſurrender. - At the beginning of! 
ſpring, Roxburgh was taken by James Douglas, -! om the g 
riſon was intent upon their ſports and paſtimes, in thoſe rei 
which were wont to be celebrated about the beginning of Le 
And not long after, Thomas Randolph recovered the {iro 
- caſtle of Edinburgh: the Ile of Man was alſo ſurrendered, 
the caſtics thereof demoliſhed, that they might not again * 
. 2, Teceptacle to the enemy. In the mean time, Edward Bruce | 


V7 bras ſtecp every way but that one, where the paſſage lay up 
It was defended by Philip Moubray, a vigilant commit 
who perceiving the ſucceſs of the Brucians in Scotland, 
Prreſeeing a ſiege, had taken great care to ſtore and forliff 
pefore-band with proviſions and arms. And therefore wil 
© Edward bad fruitleſsly ſhone many days in beſieging it, and 
„g hopes of carrying it by force, that he might not ſeem to, 
ED © «he Uwathout,doing any thing, he enters into conditions wl 
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ſoubray, © That if he was not relieved in a year, to com- 
mence from that very day, by the Englich, then the caitle 
was to be ſurrendered, and the garriſon thould have liberty, 
bag and baggage, to march whicher they pieaſed.“ Theſe 
aditions much diſpleaſed the king; yet, that he might not 
tract from his brother's credit, he reſolved to obſerve them. 
owever, in regard he did not doubt but the Engliſh would 
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ſcarcity of things he was able, to manage his laſt encounter 
ih his potent enemy. And indeed Edward, conſidering that 
was not only diſpoſſeſſed of Scotland, whole people his fa- 
er had left to him conquered and broken, but that he was 


* lo forced to fight for England, had a deſire to root out a 
more Wople often rebellious, always di ſobedient, and unquiet. In 
1 b | | 
eſt offer to it he levied an army, not only of Englith, and ſuch 


ots who adhered to them, but he increafed it by ſupplies from 
; tranſmarine dominions, (which then were many, great and 
ulent), ſo that his army was bigger than ever any king of Eng- 
id had raifed before. Nay, he received additional forces too 
om his allies beyond the ſeas, eſpecially from Flanders and 
oland, whom his father had ſtrenuouſly aſſiſted againſt 
lip, king of France. They ſay, it conſiſted of above one 
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1 ndred thouſand fighting men. There followed alſo his army 
Perth noltitude of baggagers, attendants, and ſuktlers, who carried 
1d Seo wifion both by ſea and land, becauſe they were to come in- 
night i country not very fruitful of itſelf; and beſides which, had 
azed i many years been haraſſed with all the miſeries of war. 


Ireover, there was a multitude of ſuch as were to ſet out, 
deſcribe colonies, and to receive dividends of land, who 
bught their wives and children along with them; fo that the 
Ice of fo rich, powerful, and flouriihing a kingdom as Eng- 
nd was, being thus as it were, abridged and/epitomiled; into 
e army, the conſideration of it produced ſuch a confidence 
them all, that now all the diſcourſe was not of fighting, but 
hier of dividing the ſpoil. Bruce hearing of this great pre- 
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m ation of the enemy, prepares alſo his forces,” far inferior in 
ruce l nber to ſo great a multitude, as being thirty thouſand oaly, 
ni tuch as were inured to hardſhips, and the toils of war; 
y up d who now carried the hopes of their lives, fortunes, and 
"mani all that is dear to men, as it were on the point of their 
nd, 3 Fords. With this army he pitehed on the left bank of the 
rtf 4 Bannock. This river hath ſteep banks on both files, * 
e ub it had but a few, and thoſe too, narrow paſſages or fords z. 
d about two miles from Stirling: below the hills, before it 
* likes its influx into the Forth, it paſſetn through a little level- 
ns vi round, yet here and there it is marſhy. In the winter it 
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uſually runs with a rapid torrent; but, in that hot time of t 
year, the water was but low and fordable in many place 
Bruce, by how much the weaker in force, was ſo much t 
more circumſpect; and therefore he uſed art and policy to ma 
the paſſage over the river more difficult to the Engliſh, wt 
po ſſe ſſed the right-hand bank of it. In order whereunto, | 
cauſed deep trenches to be dug in level places, where he f: 
ened ſharp ſtakes, or ſpikes, and covered them with ſome lig 
turfs a top, that fo his ſtratagem might not be diſcovered; a 
moreover, he cauſed * calthrops of iron to be thrown up ar 
down on the ground in places moſt convenient. 

Wherefore, when camp was almoſt joined to camp, as beit 
on oppoſite hills, only a ſmall river between them, Edu: 
ſent eight hundred horſe a little before to Stirling, who marc 
ed a little off from the camp; Robert, imagining that thi 
were ſent to plunder in the neighbourhood, gave command 
Thomas Randolph to follow them with five hundred hort 
either to prevent the ſtragglers in waſting the country, or | 
fit occaſion were offered, to fight them. The Engliſh ſeeir 
them, deſiſted from their intended march to Stirling, and fac 
about. The fight was ſharp, and continued long, the vidio 
inclining for a time to neither party; fo that James Doug! 
being concerned for the Scots, who were the fewer in numbe 
earneſtly defired Bruce, that he might go and relieve the 
Bruce peremptorily denied him, remaining at preſent, a ſpe 
tator only from an hill; yet he reſolved, jif his Scots we 
farther diſtreſſed, to ſuccour them; but perceiving the Engl 
to give back, and the Scots to get ground, he ſtopped his marc 
that ſo he might detract nothing from another man's prall 
The Engliſh, having loſt but thoſe few out of ſo numerous 
army, were not diſcouraged in their ſpirits, and alſo the Sc 
prepared themſelves for the encounter the next day, as if thi 
had already received an omen of a complete victory. 

The night, though very ſhoit, (for the battle was fought 
the rwenty-third of June), yet ſeemed long to both parties f 
the eagerneſs they had to fight. All the Scots were divided! 
to three brigades, the king led the middle or main battle: 
brother commanded the right wing, and Randolph the le 
The Engliſh, beſides a multitude of archers, which they plac 
on the outſide of both their wings, had alſo cuiraſſiers out 
France. They ſpeeding towards Randolph, who ſtood on! 
lower ground, and endeavouring to wheel about and take h 


= 


small engines, ordinarily round, with ſharp iron ſpikes, ſtanding out 
cach ſide of them, ſo that, throw them which way ſoever you will upon! 
ground, one ſpike or other turns upward, and wounds. or pierces the ori 

foot that treads upon it, and thus makes him lame and uuſit for ſer vice. 
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e of ii his flank, fell ſuddenly into the ditches made by Bruce, 

placeWHere they tumbled one upon another with great ſlaughter, 
wch 6th of man and horſe. They that firſt fell in, were flain by 
to malie preſſure of thoſe that fell upon them, and the laſt ranks be- 
ſh, ulis diſcouraged at the loſs of the firſt, retreated back. This 
Into, ror in ſome meaſure retarded the foot, for they were afraid 
he fi falling into the like ſnares. There happened likewiſe ano- 
me liger accident, which, though little in itſelf, yet contributed very 
ed; auch (as ſuch niceties are wont to do in war) to the main chance. 


cert rode up and down before his army, to keep them in 
eir ranks, having a baton in his hand; a certain Engliſhman 


as beinfhew him, and ran at him with his ſpear. The king avoided 
Edwalie blow, and as his enemy's horſe in his career, ran a little 
» marcMehind him, he ſtruck his rider dead with his baton, and 
nat th vn he tumbled to the ground. The common ſoldiers highly 
mand Wnmended the brave and perilous exploit of their king; and 
d horliWuld no longer be kept in by their commanders, but would 
, or ifi headlong upon the enemy, with ſuch an eagerneſs of 
h ſeeiWind, that they were likely to break their enemy's ranks, 
nd fact that the Engliſh archers, who were placed in their wings, 
victoyolſed them, though with great loſs to themſelves; and Bruce 
Doug ſent in ſome troops of horſe, who drove them back: yet, 
numbq this action, a miſtake did more prejudice to the Engliſh than 
e thenWecir enemy did. The rabble rout, which followed the camp, 
a ſpefWuſed the baggage-men. to mount their draught-horſes, and 
"ts weh hang out ſome linen-cloth inſtead of enſigns; thus they 
Engl\Wood on an hill where they might eaſily be ſeen, and made 
marq appearance of a new army. The Engliſh who ſtood neareſt, 
s pralitre ſurpriſed with a double fear, and betook themſelves to 
:rous Weir heels; their fear diſordered the reſt of the army. A mul- 
1e Scolitude of common ſoldiers were lain in the purſuit; ſome of our 


ters ſay, © That fifty thouſand Engliſh fell at that fight.” 
xton, an Engliſhman, doth not ſet down the preciſe number, 


vgbt Ft he ſays it was a mighty overthrow, an innumerable multi- 
ties e being Main; and he did well in not being poſitive in the 
rided fiber, for it was hard to compute it, in regard the flight 
tle : Wis lo ſcattered, wherein more periſhed than in the battle. 
the leis is certain, the ſlaughter was ſo great, that the Eng- 
y lac, though they had many provocations from the Scots, yet 
; out a not ſtir for two or three years after. Of the Engliſh nobi- 
dont there fell about two hundred, and almoſt an equal number 


fre taken priſoners. The priſoners related, that the king 
ſelf began to fly firſt; and if he had not been received into 


og 8 e caſtle of Dunbar by the earl of March, and ſo ſent in a 
he belt ut by water to Berwick, he had not eſcaped the hands of 
ce W2/as, who with four hundred horſe purſucd him forty miles. 
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Amongſt the priſoners there was taken a monk, one of tho 
who are called Carmelites, from mount Carmel in Syria: he wy; 
accounted a good poet for that age, and was brought intot 
army to celebrate the victory of the Engliſh in a poem; b 
they being beaten, he ſung their overthrow in a cante, (fe 
which he had his liberty). His verſe was rude and barbaroy 
yet it did not altogether diſpleaſe the ears of the men of th; 
age. Neither was the victory unbloody to the Scots; they lo 
four thouſand .men, amongſt whom there were but ty 
knights; upon this, Stirling caſtle was ſurrendered accordin 
to compact, and the garriſon ſent away. 

About this time there happened a paſſage not unworthy t 
be related, in regard of the variety of providences in a narro 
eompaſs of time. John Monteith, who betrayed his frien 
Wallace to the Engliſh, and was therefore deſervedly hated þ 
the Scots, received, amongſt other rewards, the governme 
of the caſtle of Dumbritton from the Engliſh. When other fort 
were recovered, that only, or but very few with it, held out fc 
the Engliſh: and becauſe it was naturally impregnable, t 
king dealt with the governor, by his friends and kindred, t 
ſurrender it. He demanded the county, or earldom of Lenno 
as the price of his treachery and ſurrender : neither would h 
ever ſo much as hear of any other terms. In this caſe th 
king wavered and fluctuated in his mind what to do; on th 
one ſide, he earneſtly deſired to have the caſtle; yet ont 
other, he did not ſo much prize it, as for its ſake to diſoblig 
the earl of Lennox, who had been his faſt and almoſt his onl 
friend in all his calamities. But the earl of Lennox hearing 0 
it, and coming in, ſoon decided the controverſy, and perſuade 
the king, by all means, to accept the condition. . According 
ly the bargain was made as John Monteith would have it, an 
ſolemnly confirmed: but when the king was going to take po 
ſeſſion of the caſtle, a carpenter, one Rolland, met him in th 
wood of Colquhoun, about a mile from it, and having obtainc 
liberty to ſpeak with the king, concerning a matter ot great i 

ortance ; he told him, what treachery the governor intende 
againſt him, nay, and had prepared to execute it: it was this 
in a wine-cellar concealed and under ground, a ſufficient nu 
ber of Engliſhmen were hid, who, when the reſt of the cali 
ſhovld be given up, and the king ſecure, were to iſſue forti 
upon him as he was at dinner, and either to kill or take hi 
priſoner. This being thus related, the king, upon the {u 
render of the other parts of the caſtle by. John, being kind) 
invited to a feaſt, refuſed to eat; till, as he had ſearched allo 
ther parts of the caſtle, ſo he had viewed that wine-cellar allo 
The governor excuſed it, pretending that the ſmith, WRO 9 
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he key, was out of the way, but that he would come again 
jon; the king, not ſatisfied therewith, cauſed the door to be 
coke open, and ſo the plot was diſcovered: the Engliſh were 
ought forth in their armour, and being ſeverally examined, 
mfeſſed the whole matter; and they added alſo another diſcos 
ry, Viz. that a ſhip rode ready in the next bay to carry the 
ing into England. The complices in this wicked deſign were 
ut to death; but John was kept in priſon, becauſe the king 
us loth to offend his kindred, and eſpecially his ſons-in-law 

ſo dangerous a time: for he had many daughters, all of 
dem very beautiful, and married to men rich enough, but fac. 
ous. Therefore, in a time of ſuch imminent danger, th 
tle drawing near, wherein all was at ſtake, leſt the mind of 
y powerful man might be rendered ayerſe from him, and 
kereby inclined. to practiſe againſt him, John was releaſed out 
fpriſon upon this condition, (for the performance whereof his 
ns-in-law undertook), That he ſhould be placed in the front 
f the battle, and there, by his valour, ſhould wait the deci- 
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le, Mn of providence. And indeed the man, otherwiſe fraudulent, 
Ired, s in this faithful to the king; for he behaved himſelf fo vas 
err lntly, that that day's work procured him not only pardon 
ould h | 


ir what was paſt, but large rewards for the future. 
The fame of this victory being divulged over all Britain, 
Id not only abate the fierceneſs of the Engliſh, but raiſed up 


ea ſe th 
on th 


on f e Scots even from an extremity of deſpair ; ſupplying them 
iſoblig ot only with money but with glory, with arms and other 
11s onl urai : ' ith did h I a ] 'F thei 7 

ing miture for war. Neither did they only releaſe their own 
ring 0 


en, who were made priſoners, either in fight or upon ſur- 
mnders, but they raiſed 

ie Engliſh they had taken. And out of the ſpoils, many re- 
dmpenſed and made up the loſſes they had received in former 
mes, nay, and got great eſtates too for the future: for the 
Engliſh came with all their precious things about them, not as 
0a war, but as to an aſſured victory. The king having 
ws proſperouſly ſucceeded in the war, ſpent the following 
inter in ſettling the ſtate of the kingdom, which was much 
ſeakened by ſo long a war, and alſo in beſtowing rewards 
bt the well deſerving. The next ſpring, Berwick was taken 
ſom the Engliſh after they had enjoyed it twenty years. In the 
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* Ext place, he convened an aſſembly of the eſtates at Ayr, : 
0 1 of Kyle. ©. There, in a full aſſembly, by the ſuffrages o 
9 l the orders, the kingdom was confirmed to Bruce; an 
1 alld afterwards, becauſe the king had but one only daughter, left 
1 ll. by bis former wife, the ſtates, remembering what public 


( 1 * \ * 
times, had been managed concerning the right of ſucceſſion, 
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likewiſe great ſums by the ranſom of 
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miſchiefs had happened by the diſpute, which in former 


made à decree, That if the king left no iſſue- male, his bro- 
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' © ther Edward ſhould ſucceed him in the kingdom, and hi 


« ſons in order after him. But if he alſo ſhould deceaſe with 
ce out iſſue-male, then the crown was to deſcend to Mary, the 
& daughter of Robert, and to her poſterity ; yet ſo, that th 


& nobility were to provide her an huſband fit for her royale 


4e ſtate, and for the ſucceſſion in the kingdom: for it wa 
© looked upon as far more juſt, that an huſband ſhould be 


e choſen for the young lady, than that ſhe ſhould chuſe x 
% hufband for herſelf, and a king for the whole land.” It wi 
alſo. decreed, © That in the minority of the king, Thoma 


„ Randolph, or, if he ſhould fail, James Douglas, ſhould ba 
& tutors to the king, and governors, of the kingdom.” TIñ 


fame of Robert's noble exploits both at home and abroad, ex 
Cited the Iriſh to ſend ambaſſadors to him, to put themſelve 
and their kingdom under his protection. And if his domeſti 
affairs ſhould not ſuffer him to accept of the kingdom himſel 
yet that he would permit his brother Edward to take it, tha 
ſo a nation allied to him, might no longer ſuffer under thi 
cruel, inſulting, and intolerable domination and ſervitude 0 
the Engliſh. The Iriſh wrote alſo to the pope to the ſam 
purpoſe ; and he, by his miſfioners, deſired the Engliſh ti 
forbear wronging and oppreſling the Iriſh, but in vain ; fo tha 
Edward Bruce went thither with a great army, and, by uni 
verſal conſent, was faluted king. In the firſt year of his arr 
val he drove the Engliſh out of all Ulſter, and reduced it te 
his obedience ; nay, he paſſed over all the reſt of the iſland 
with his victorious army. The next year, a new army a 
ſent over from England; Robert perceiving that the war woul 
grow hotter, levied new forces, and made haſte over to hi 
brother. He ſuffered much in that expedition, by his want 
of proviſion; and when he was about one day's march fro 
him, he heard, that he and all his men were defeated on thi 
fifth of October. The report is, that Edward, ſpurred on 
too much deſire of glory, did precipitate the fight, leſt h 
brother ſhould ſhare with him in the merit of the victory. 
The king of England being informed, that the flower o 
the militia of Scotland attended Bruce in a foreign country, a6 
thinking this a fit opportunity offered him to revenge the loſk 
of former times, ſent a great army under ſele& commander 
into Scotland. Douglas, governor of the borders, fought wil 
them thrice in ſeveral places, and flew almoſt all their con 
manders, and the greater part of the ſoldiers. The Englil 
having ſped ill with their land-army, came into the Forth will 
a naval force, and infeſted all the ſea-coafts by their exc 
ſions: the earl of Fife ſent five hundred horſe to reſtrain thi 
plunderers; but they not daring to encounter ſo great a m 
titude, in their retreat met with William Sinclair, biſhop a 
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ſeven miles above the place where they were; but there alſo 

ſe withiſthe river was ſwelled by reaſon of .the ſhowers, ſo that the 
ary, thſwere much incommoded, and ſome were drowned in their paf- 
hat tige. As ſoon as they had landed their army on the other 
royal ede, a great reward was propoſed to him who could bring the 
it waiſt certain tidings where the Scots were. The two next days, 


eir march lying through deſolate places, and ruined by late 


huſe res, they had forage enough for their horſes, but little pro- 
It wiifion for themſelves. On the fourth day, one of the fifteen 
T homaSoung men, who ſcouted out to bring news where the Scots 
ould b, returned back, and informed them, that the Scots army 


as about three miles diſtance from theirs; and that, for eight 


ad, ex eys laſt paſt, they had been as uncertain what became of the 
mſelvegogliſh, as the Engliſh had been what became of them. This 
lomeſtiqſſbe affirmed for truth, as having been taken priſoner by the 
himſclMbcots, and freed without ranſom, upon condition he would ga 
it, thaYell his king, That they would wait for his coming in that 
ider th place, and that they were as willing to fight as he.” * 
tude o Upon the reeeipt of this meſſage, the king commanded the 
ie ſammy to make an halt, that man and horſe might take ſome 
gliſn t efreſhment, and ſo be ready for a deciſive battle; and thus, 
ſo than three brigades he marched flowly towards the enemy. As 
by union as they came in ſight one of another, the Scots had fo di- 
his arriWided their men into three battalions upon an hill, that the 


ed it (Wocks and 2 belonging to it ſecured them on the right 


e iſl20fnd left, from whence they might hurl down ſtones upon the 
my waWeads of the enemy, if they endeavoured to come up to them. 
r woulgiFat the foot of the hill the Engliſh had a rapid torrent to paſs, 
to hi full of great and round ſtones, that they could not ford over 


is wan their enemy; or, if they had fo done, they could not retreat 


ch frooFW&ithout certain ruin. The Engliſh, perceiving that they could 
| on th ot come at the enemy, but with great diſadvantage, pitched 
d on Heir tents; and ſent an herald at arms to the Scots, adviſing, 
leſt hifitem to © come down into the campaign country, to fight for 
Try. WM glory and empire by true valour, in an open plain :” the 
ower oÞſ®eots anſwered, «© That they would fight for no body's plea- 
try, anq i fore, but their own : that they marched into England to re- 
he Iolle_F venge the injuries they had received; if they had done any 


manderF* thing which offended them, they had free liberty to take 
ht with” their own revenge: as for themſelves, they reſolved to abide 


ir com there, as long as they pleaſed; -and if their enemy attacked 


Engliu them, it ſhould be at their peril.” The next three days, 
rth witicir camps being near, and parties placed at the fords, ſome 
r excurWhoht kirmiſhes paſſed betwixt them; the fourth day, as ſoon 
rain th it was light, the watch brought word, that the Scots had 


t a MUWTlaken the hill on which they were; whereupon ſcouts were 


ſhop ont out to bring certain news, and to follow them, if they had re · 
vor., I. X * treated; 
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treated; who brought word, that the Scots had pitched thei 
rents on another hill by the ſame river, much more convenien 
for them than the firſt, where they had a wood which ſecure, 
their ingreſs and egreſs. The Engliſh, who hoped that they ſhoul 
famiſh the Scots (who avoided fighting) in a foreign ſoil, bein; 
truſtrated in their expectation, followed them, and pitche! 
their tents on an oppoſite hill. After they had remained ther 
ſome days, it was obſerved, that they grew more negligent tha 
formerly in their night-watches ; either becauſe they unders; 
lued the Scots, by reaſon of their ſmall numbers, or elſe becay 
they imagined they were meditating flight. Douglas took hol 
of the opportunity to attempt ſomething, and paſſing over th 
river with 200 choſen horſe, he entered the enemy's camp 
where he ſaw it was but ſlenderly guarded. He had almoſt pe 
netrated into the king's own tent, where cutting off tw 
. cords, the alarm being taken, he killed near 300 Engliſh in hi 
retreat, and brought his men ſafely off. After this, no me 
morable action happened, ſave that the Engliſh, inſtructedb 
their own loſs, placed more careful watches in convenien 
places. At laſt it was told them by a Scot, whom they hai 
taken priſoner, that there was a proclamation in their camp 
that at the third watch all ſhould be ready to follow Douglas 
whereſoever he ſhould lead them. This relation ſtruck ſuch 
terror into the Engliſh, that, dividing their army into thre 
battalions, at a moderate diſtance one from another, they ſtoo 
all that night to their arms; and their ſervants held their ho 
ſes, bridled, ſaddled, and ready prepared, for whatever ſhoul 
happen in their camp. And moreover, they placed ſtron 
guards at all the fords of the river. At laſt, towards break 0 
day, two Scots trumpeters were brought to the king, wh 
told him, © That the Scots were commanded to return home 
ce and if the Engliſh: had a mind to revenge the loſs they ha 
4 ſuſtained, they muſt follow them.” Upon that the Englill 
called a council of war, where it was reſolved, that it was bette 
to march back with the army at preſent, than to follow ſuci 
ſtraggling pillagers, to the immenſe fatigue both of horſe an 
nan; conſidering, they had loſt more men in this expedition © 
famine and ſickneſs, than commonly fall in a ſet battle. Whe 
their retreat was reſolved upon, many of the Engliſh, either! 
hopes of booty, which might be left hehind in the Scots haſt 
retreat; or elſe, deſirous to underſtand ſomething of their ene 
my's affairs, went into their camp, where they found about by 
hundred deer, and eſpecially ſtags, already killed, (of which fort 
not only the Engliſh kings, but even many private perſons, keeMti! 
great ſtore), and great - budgets, made of raw: ſkins, in which 
they boiled heir meat, and about ten thouſand high * 
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in the habit of a private man, (for, ſome years before, all u 
grand affairs of ſtate had been managed by Thomas Randojy 
and James Douglas), and lived in a {mall houſe at Cardroſs, 
place divided from Dumbritton by the river Levin), and key 
himſclf from all company, unleſs where ſome caſe of finguli 
neceſſity demanded his preſence. Thither he called fome 
his friends à little before his death, and made his will. 
confirmed thoſe to be his heirs which were ſo deelared by th 
convention of eſtates. Firſt, David his ſon, being eig 
years old; next, Robert, a grandſon of his by his daughter; 
commended to his nobles, and eſpecially to Thomas Randolf 
his ſiſter's ſon, and James Douglas. Afterward he ſettled 
houſehold affairs, and exhorted them all to keep up concoi 
and unanimity amongſt themſelves, and to preſerve their al 
giance to their king; and if they did ſo, he would aſſure the 
to be unconquerable by any foreign power. Moreover, he 
reported to have added three commands, or, if you will, cou 
ſels; Firſt, That they ſhould never make any one man lordoft 
bud iſlands ;” next, That they ſhould never fight the En 
ce liſh with all their force at one time;” and, thirdly, That the 
* ſhould never make with them a very long league.” In exp 
cating his firſt advice, he diſcourſed much concerning the n 
ber, extent, and power of the iſlands, and concerning the n 
titude, fierceneſs, and hardineſs of their inhabitants: the 
with ſhips, ſuch as they were, yet not inconvenient for tho 
coaſts, coping with men unſkilled in maritime affairs, mig 
do a great deal of miſchief to others, but receive little damiy 
themſelyes: and therefore, governors were yearly to be fe 
thither, to adminiſter juſtice among them, by officers, v 
Mould not be continued long in their places neither. 
ſecond advice concerning the Engliſh ſtood upon this fo 
beeauſe the Engliſh, as inhabiting a better country, excetde 
the Scots in number of men, money, and all other Vi 
like preparations ; and by reaſon of theſe convenienct 
they were more accuſtomed to their eaſe, and not o | 
tient of labour or hardſhip. On the other fide, the Sc0 
were bred in an hardier ſoil, and were, by reaſon of their p. 
fimony and continual exerciſe, of a more healthy conflitutl 
of body; and by the very manner of their education, mac 
more capable to endure all military toil, and therefore i 
they were fitter for ſudden and occaſional aſſaults, ſo to weaks 
and weary out their enemy by degrees, than to venture all 
once in a pitched battle. His third adyice was grounded up 
this reaſon, becauſe, if the Scots ſhould have a long peace i. 
the Englich, (having no other enemy beſides them to exercn 
their axms upon), they would grow lazy, luzurious, and on 
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fly become ſlothful, voluptuous, effeminate, and weak . As for 
e Engliſh, though they had peace with the Scots, yet France 
123 near them, which kept their arms in uſe; if then, thoſe 
jho are ſkilful in warlike affairs ſhould cope with the Scots, 
ws grown unſkilful and fluggith, they might promiſe to them- 
yes an aſſured victory. Moreover, he commended to James 
Douglas, the performance of the vow which he had made, which 
has, to go over into Syria, and to undertake the ſacred cauſe 
np the holy war, againſt the common enemy of Chriſtianity. 
id becauſe he himſelf, by reaſon of his home-bred ſeditions, 
t elſe being broken with age and diſeaſes, could not perform 
he vow himſelf, he earnellly deſired, © That Douglas would 
' carry his heart, after he was deceaſed, to Jeruſalem, that it 
might be interred there.” Douglas looked upon this as an 
onourable employment, and as an eminent teſtimony of the king's 
our towards him: and therefore the next year after the king's 
kath, with a brave and fine brigade of young noblemen, he 
repared for his voyage. But when he was upon the coaſts of 
dein, he heard that the king of Arragon was engaged in a 
fierce war againſt the ſame enemy, with which he was ta 
git in Syriaz and thinking with himlelf, that it mattered not 
what place he aſſiſted in the cauſe of Chriftianity, he landed 
Is men, and joined himſelf with the Spaniard, where, after 
ny proſperous fights, at laſt deſpiſing the enemy as weak 
dd fugitive, he thought to attempt ſomething againſt him with 
Is own men, and ſo ruſhing unadviſedly on the army of the 
daracens, he was by them drawn into an ambuſh, where he 
ad moſt part of his men were loſt. His chief friends that 
eriſned with him, were William Sinclair, and Robert Logan. 
bis happened the next year after the king's death, which 
81330. „„ ny 
To be ſhort, Robert Bruce was certainly every way a great 
an, and can hardly be parallelled, for his virtues and valour, 
any ſince the moſt heroic times; for as he was very valiant 
l war, ſo was he moſt juſt and temperate in peace; and though 
8 unhoped for ſucceſſes, and (after fortune was once fatiated, 
[rather wearied with, his miſeries) a continued courſe of 
tory rendered him remarkably illuſtrious; yet to me he 
emed to have been much more glorious in his adverſities. 
a what a great ſpirit was that which was not broken, nor 
en weakened by ſo many miſeries as ruſhed in upon him all 
once? Whoſe conſtancy would it not have tried to have his 
fe a priſoner, his four valiant brothers cruelly put to death, 
K bis friends, at the ſame time, cruſhed with all imaginable 
mities; and they who eſcaped with their lives were exiled, 
ot all their eſtates? As for kim ſelf, he was outed not only 


W 


younger, and Marcus Brutus, who laid violent hands on ther 
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of a large patrimony, but of a kingdom too, by the powerfy| 
teſt king of thoſe times, and one who had the greateſt preſenc 
of mind both in advice and action. Though he was th 
furrounded with all theſe evils at one time, and even broug 
into the extremeſt exigence, yet he never doubted of recoye 
ing the kingdom. Nor did he ever do, or ſay ow thing, whic 
was unbecoming a royal ſoul. He did not do as Catot 


ſelves; neither like Marius, who incenſed by his ſuffering 
let looſe the reins of hatred and paſſion againſt his enemies 
bat when he had recovered his ancient ſtate and kingdom, 
fo carried it to thoſe who had put him to ſo much hardſhip a 
trouble, that he ſeemed rather to remember that he was no 
their. king, than that he had been ſometimes their enem 
And even, a little before his death, though a terrible diſtemp 
made an addition to the troubles of his old age, yet was he 
much himſelf, as to confirm the preſent ſtate of the kingdo 
and to conſult the peace and quiet of his poſterity. So ti 
when he died, all men bewailed him, as being deprived nf 
only of a juſt king, but of a loving father. He departed t 
fife, the ninth of July, in the year of Chriſt 1329, and i 
ewenty-fourth of his reign. - 
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He nobles of Scotland having performed the funeral 
obſequies for the late king, as ſoon as they could 
conveniently, ſummoned a convention of the eſtates 


ir the electing of a regent, where the inclinations of the 


wlic ſoon pitched upon Thomas Randolph, carl of Murray; 
id the rather, becauſe even in the king's life-time he had for 
ome years managed that office, and the king at his death had 


kewiſe recommended bim to the people, by his laſt will and 


eſtament. 


K DAVID II. the ninety-eigbih king. 


He coronation of the king was deferred till November 

the 24th the next year following; that ſo by the permiſ- 
on of the pope, he might be anointed, and that new ceremo- 
y might appear with greater pomp and ſplendor than uſual a- 
nongſt the Scots, As ſoon as the regent was choſen, he firſt 
all ratified the peace made with the Engliſh; afterward he 
pplied himſelf to ſettle peace at home, and ſuppreſs public 
Wberies. In order to which, he kept a ſtrong guard about 
um, which was ready on all occaſions; ſo that when news 
"3 brought him as he was going to Wigton, (which is a town 


| Galway), that there was a powerful gang of thieves who 
55 5 infeſted 
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Infeſted the highways, and robbed travellers in that county 
he ſent out his guard againſt them, even as he was in his pr, 
greſs, who took them every man, whom he cauſed to be putt 
death. He was inexorable againſt all murderers, ſo that h 


_ _ cauſed a certain man to be apprehended, who was lately return 


ed from Rome, and had obtained the pope's bull of pardon f 
his offence, and thereupon thought himſelf ſecure ; but the 
gent told him, © That the pope might pardon the guilt of th 
< ſoul, but that the puniſhment of the body belonged to the kin 
To prevent robberies, which were yet too frequently con 
mitted, by reaſon of the remaining contagion of the wars, | 
made a law, That the countrymen ſhould leave their iro: 
* tools, and plough-gear, in the field, and that they ſhould nd 
« ſhut their houſes, nor ſtalls at night. If » thing way ſtole 
« the loſs was to be repaired by the ſheriff of the county; at 
e the ſheriff was to be reimburſed by the king; and the kir 
te was to be fatisfi:d out of the eſtates of the robbers, whe 
ce they were taken.” There was one countryman, wh 
either over-greedy of gain, or elſe judging that caution to 
vain and frivolous, hid his ploygh-irons in the field, an 
came to the ſheriff to demand ſatisfaction, as if they hi 
been ſtolen; the ſheriff paid him preſently, but inquirin 
farther into the matter, and finding that he was the a 
thor- of the theft himfelf, he cauſed him to be hanged, in 
his goods to be forfeited: He reſtrained players and myli 
cians from wandering up and, down the country, under fer 
penalties. If any one aſſaulted a traveller, or any public a 
ficer in performing his office, he made it lawful for any bod 
to kill him. So that when thirty affailants had been flain b 
the companions of a certain public miniſter at a village calle 
Halydon, he pronounced the fact juſt, and indemmified ib 
actors. This domeſtic ſeverity made him as formidable t 
villains at home, as his valour did to his enemies abroad 
And therefore the Engliſh, who, upon king Robert's deat 
watched all occaſions to revenge themſelves, perceiving thi 
they could attempt nothing by open force as long as Randohp! 
was living, turned their thoughts to ſecret fraud and ſtrat 
gem. ; | tot cs: 1 9 5 
The ſpeedieſt way to be rid of their enemy, ſeemed to d. 
by poiſon; nor wanted there a proper wretch to attempt if 
and this was a certain monk of that elaſs, who are brought i 
in idleneſs, and for want of fit maſters to teach them beltf! 
do too often pervert a good genius to wicked arts and practices 
There were two profeſſions joined in this man, viz. Monk*! 
and Phyſic; the firſt ſeemed proper to gain him admittanet 
| the ſecond rendered him fit to perpetrate his villapy. H 
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don he comes into Scotland, giving out in all places, that as 
e had {kill in all other parts of phyſic, ſo e ſpecially in curing 
he ſtone; by which means he obtained an eaſy acceſs to the 


orking poiſon with his medicines; and then taking a few 
ys proviſion with him, he returned again into England, as if 
e had gone only to get and prepare more drugs and medicines. 
here he makes a ſolemn aſſeveration before king Edward, 
That Randolph would die by ſuch a day.” In hopes of this, 
lward levies a great army, and marching to the borders, 
und there as great an army of Scots ready to receive him not 
r from his camp; upon which, he ſent a trumpet to them 
n pretence of demanding reparation for damages, but he was 
njoined to inquire, who commanded the Scots forces? Ran- 
llph, his diſeaſe increafing, and the monk not returning at 
te day appointed, ſuſpected all things for the worſe ; how- 
er, diſſembling his grief as much as he could, he fat in a 
lair before his tent royally apparelled, and gave anſwer to 
edemands of the herald of arms, as if he had been a man 
perfect health. The herald, at his return, acquainted the 
Ing with what he had ſeen and heard, ſo that the monk was 
uniſhed as a lying cheat; and Edward marched. back his 
my, only leaving a guard on the borders to prevent incur- 
ons. Randolph alſo, was hindered from marching forward by 
e violence of his diſeaſe, but returning home he diſbanded his 
my, and at Muſſelburghʒ about four miles from Edinburgh, 
parted this life, in the year of our Lord 1331, and the 
wentiech of July, having been regent two years after king 
obert's death. He was a man nothing inferior to any of our 
Kcortiſh kings in valour and ſkill in military affairs, but far ſu- 
rior to them in the arts of peace. 
im, Thomas and John, both worthy ſo great a father. 

When Randolph, guardian of the kingdom (for fo they then 
led him) was dead, Duncan, earl of Mar, was choſen in his 
lace, the ſecond of Auguſt, the king being then ten years 
d: on which very day a ſad meſſage was brought to court, 
hat the thirty-firſt of July then laſt paſt, Edward Baliol was 
een in the firth of Forth, with a navy very numerous. To 
take all things more plain concerning his coming, I muſt go 
Little back. When king Robert died, there was one Lawrence 
vine, an Engliſhman, of the number of thoſe who having re- 
ived lands in Scotland, as a reward of their military ſervice, 
Welt there. He was of a good family, but of a very wicked 
life; he conceiving hopes of greater liberty, upon the death 
df one king, and the immature age of another, gave himſelf up 
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gent, and being employed to cure him, he mixed a ſſow- 
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He left two ſons behind 


wre licentiouſly to unlawful pleaſures; ſo that being often 
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taken in adultery, and admoniſhed by the judge of the eeck 
ſiaſtical court, yet not deſiſting, he was at laſt excommunicate 
by the official (as they call him) of the biſhop of Glaſgoy 
Upon which, as if he had received a great deal of wrong, ht 
way-laid the judge as he was going to Ayr, and kept him { 
long a priſoner, till, upon the payment of a ſum of money, b. 
had abſolved him. Twine being informed, that James Doug; 
was extremely angry with him for this fact, and that he ſough 
for him to have him puniſhed; for fear of his power he fle 
into France, and there addreſſed himſelf to Edward Baliol, ſo 
to John, (who had been king of Scotland ſome few years), in 
forming him of the ſtate of affairs in Scotland, and withal adi 
ſing him by no means to omit ſo fair an opportunity of reccyer 
ing his father's kingdom. © For (faid he) their king is now bi 
& a child, and hath more enemies than friends about hin 
ready to revenge the injuries done them by his father: tha 
* the fathers of ſome were ſlain in a public convention at Perth 
others were baniſhed, and loſt their eſtates; others wer 
puniſhed with the loſs of a great part of their lands, and be 
* ſides a great many of Engliſh extraction, who were depr 
* ved of the lands given them by his father, would be his co 
« panions in the expedition; nay, there were men enough 0 
both kingdoms needy and criminal, who, either for hope o 
& gain, or to avoid the puniſhment of the laws, being deſirous « 
* change and innovation, wanted nothing but a leader to begil 
& a diſturbance, And moreover, James Douglas being kill 
« in Spain, and Randolph by rea ſon of his ſickneſs, being ur 
« fit for the govenment, there was not a man beſides, ro who 
« authority the giddy and diſagreeing multitude would ſo ſoo 
c ſubmit as to his,” &c. on | 
Baliol knew, what he had ſpoken was for the moſt part true 
and hearing alſo that Edward of England was ſending great fo 
ces into Scotland; the crafty. impoſtor eaſily perſuaded hi 
who of himſelf was deſirous of empire and glory, to get whi 
ſhips he could together, and ſo to bear a part in that expec 
tion. But before the coming of Baliol into England, Edwa 
had diſbanded his army. Nevertheleſs the exiled Scots, ail 
thoſe Engliſh who had been diſpoſſeſſed of their lands i 
Scotland, flocked in to him, and ſo he made up no inconſide 
able army. Some ſay, that he had but ſix hundred men acco 
panying him in ſo great an enterprize, which ſeems not vel 
probable. I rather think their opinion more agreeable to tru 
who ſay, that the Engliſh aſſiſted him with fix thouſand fool 
And they were all more encouraged in their deſigned expeditiol 
when they heard that Randolph was dead, whilſt they Wer 
making their preparations ; for that gave them great encourie* 
ment, as a good emen of their future ſucceſs, With this ay 


hemſelves after their troubleſome voyage; and them marched 1 
Iretly towards Perth, and pitched his tents by the water-mills, Wt (1! 


e came to Kinghorn, and there landed his naval forces, on the 111 

irſt day of Auguſt. The land forces were commanded by Da- ' "W100 

id Cumin, formerly earl of Athol, as alſo by Moubray and 111 

5 Beaumont ; and the forces of the Engliſh by Talbot. At the 1 [ 
eus of the arrival of this fleet, Alexander Seton, a nobleman, | 11 
ho happened to be in thoſe parts at that time, ſtrove. to op- Witt 
ee them, thinking that, upon their diſorderly landing, ſome 1114 
o yportunity of ſervice might be offered; but in regard few of 11 
e country came in to him, he and moſt of his men were cut 111 

f. Baliol allowed ſome few days to his ſoldiers to refreſh | 1 

1 | 
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urray of Tullibardine to be his guide, who not daring to join 
imſelf openly with the Engliſh, in the night faſtened and ſtuck 1041.1 
p a pole, or ſtake in the river where it was fordable, to ſhew 19.131; 
alioPs men the way over: they being covered with the woods, 1 
mich grew on the other ſide the river, came near the enemy 
fore they were aware; when they underſtood that they kept 
ut a thin watch and ſlender guard, and paſſed the night as in 
o expectation of an enemy at all; upon the account of this | 
heir negligence, they marched by their camp in great ſilence, 1 
nking to make an aſſault on the fartheſt part of it, where they 1 
ppoſed they ſhould find them wholly ſecure. But it happen- 1 
„ that in that part where they preſumed the greateſt ne gli- i 
ence was, Thomas Randolph, earl of Murray, Robert Bruce, 
vl of Carrick, Murdo, earl of Monteith, and Alexander Fra- 1 
er kept guard. Theſe getting a ſtrong company of their friends {6k 
bvether, received the rn charge and on ſet of the enemy very | 

Wantly upon the edge of a ditch, ſo made by the falling down | 
I the rain-water. In the mean time, a great noiſe and tumult 
Fas made in the camp, each one haſtening to his arms, and 1 
ning into the battle; but ruſhing in raſbly in no order, 
nd withont their colours, they firſt broke the ranks of their 
un men, who bore the brunt of the Baliolians; and ſo the laſt 
Wing on the firſt, fell both miſerably into the diteh; many 
F "* 23 ENS were 


bt far from the water of Earn. The regent was beyond, and 4 
atrick Dunbar on this ſide the river, each of them with great 1 1 
orces, their camps being five miles diſtant one from another. ä 1 1 
aliol, though upon the coming in of many to him on the re- 14.16 
ort of his good ſucceſs, he made up an army of above ten thou- 1 i 
ind men; yet being between two armies of his enemies, and 117% 
wer earing to be cruſhed between them, he thought it beſt to 14001 
back them ſeverally, and on a ſudden, when they leaſt expect- | 1 il} 
pr lit, and reſolved to attack Mar, the regent, fiiſt; becauſe it | | i 
2s likely, that he being moſt remote from him, would be leſs _ | | If 
ho gilant, and ſo more liable to a ſurprize. He got Andres | 108 
13 F 
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were there killed by the enemy, but more both of horſe an 
men preſſed to death by their fall; and the moſt part were (af 
weakened, that they had hardly ſtrength —_— left cither u 
fight or fly. There fell of the Scots 3000, ſeveral of tho 
that eſcaped fled to Perth, but they being few, and general) 
without arms or guides, were eaſily taken by the purſuing Eng 
_ liſh, together with the city itſclf p 
The next day Dunbar, hearing of the overthraw of thi 
other army, and that Perth was taken, and being informed alk, 
of the ſmall] number of the Engliſh forces, marched dire 
towards the town, with intent to beſiege it, and deſtroy thi 
enemy whilſt they were yet in great want of all things; bu 
the matter heing debated amongſt his chief officers, each on 
excuſed himſelf, and ſo they departed without effecting an 
thing, Baliol, having done ſuch great things in fo ſhort a tina 
even beyond his expectation, was contriving how to gain thi 
reſt of the Scots, either by favour, or force, And in a ſho 
time, ſuch a mighty concourſe of people gathered about him 
that he pow thought it a proper opportunity to declare hjmſe 
king. This deſign was the more feaſible, in as much as th 

eateſt part of the ſlaughter had fallen upon the families a 
Joining to Perth. For there were killed in the field beſides th 
regent, Robert Keith, with a great number of his tenants an 
relations. There fell eighty of the family of the Lindſays, an 
amongſt them, Alexander their chjef, The name of the Hay 
would have been quite extinct by this battle, had not Willian 
the chief of the family, left his wife big with child bein 
him, And beſides, Thomas Randolph, Robert Bruce, a 
Murdo, earl of Monteith, William Sinclair, biſhop of the C: 
Jedonians, and Duncan Macduff, earl of Fife, were taken pr 
ſoners, who being in ſuch a deſperate condition, were force 


to take an oath of allegiance to him, 


BaL1o L, the ninety-ninth king, 


| Pan this Baljol, truſting to his preſent fortune, went: 

the neighbouring abbey of Scone, and there entered ups 
the kingdom the 25th of Auguſt, in the year of our Lord 1331 
By this wound the power of David Bruce was much weakene 
in Scotland; yet his friends, not broken in their ſpirits by th 
calamity, took care to ſecure him from the dangers of us 
he nat being yet fit to undertake the government; for whic 
reaſon they ſent him and his wife to his father's friend, Phil 
king of France, to be there out of harm's way; in the me⸗ 
time, they prepare themſelves for all events, being reſolved t 
die honourably, or elſe reſtore their country to its former 1 ; 
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> and purſuance of which, they firſt of all ſet up Andrew Murray, 
re (perſon of illuſtrious quality, ſon of the ſiſter of Robert Bruce, 
er i regent, in the place of Duncan; then my ſent meſſengers 
tholMeo all parts of the kingdom, partly to confirm and fix their 
ral friends, and partly to ſpur up the more remiſs to thoughts 
Eno revenging their wrongs. The firſt who took arms, as be- 

g excited by their grief for the loſs of their parents and re- 


th ons at Duplin, were Robert Keith, James and Simon Fraſers, 
| al{Wo, about the middle of September, beſieged Perth; the ſiege 
ect ed longer than they expected, however in three months 
y the they took it. Macduff, earl of Fife, who held the town 


r Baliol, was ſent priſoner with his wife and children to Kil- 
1 onommy, a caſtle in Mar; Andrew Murray, of Tullibardine, 
o diſcovered the ford over the river Earn to the Engliſh, was 
to death. The black book of Paiſley ſays, that the walls 
the town were demoliſhed, which ſeems more probable to 
than that it ſhould be made a garriſon, as others write, e- 
cially in ſo great a want of faithful friends and ſoldiers. 


ing the homage of the nobility, who were ſo much ſur- 
ed and aſtoniſhed at the ſudden change of things, that even 


s thWlexander Bruce, lord of Carrick and Galway, deſpairing of 
a0 rieving his kinſman David's affairs, came in to him. After 
an proſperous ſucceſs, he deſpiſed his enemy, and grew more 


ligent and regardleſs of him. When the regent heard of 
b by his ſpies, he ſent Archibald Douglas, brother to James, 
ho was loſt in Spain, that if there were any opportunity for 


anion, he ſhould lay hold of it. He took with him William 
» Calouglas, ear! of Lithſdale, John Randolph, the ſon of Tho- 
pris, and Simon Fraſer, with a thouſand: horſe, and ſo came 
ce Moffat ; where having ſent out ſcouts, to ſee that the coaſt 


6 clear, he marched in the night, and attacked Baliol as he 
v aſleep, and put his army into ſo great a fright and conſter- 
non, that Baliol himſelf half-naked, was fain to get upon an 
cle, neither bridled nor ſaddled, and ſ> fled away; many of 


nt intimate friends were killed: Alexander Bruce was taken 
upoWloner, and obtained his pardon, by the means of his kinſman, 
33% n Randolph. Henry Baliol got great credit that day, by 
ene valour, amongſt both parties, who, in ſo confuſed a flight, 
th ending his men, whom their purſuers preſſed cloſe upon; he 
wa unded a great many, and killed ſome of his enemies, and 
hich afterwards killed, fighting bravely to the laſt gaſp. There 
bills alſo the chief of the Engliſh faction, John Moubray, Wal- 
ne 


Cumin, and Richard Kirk. This action was on the 25th 
| of December, in the year 1332. „ 
1 1 The 
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At the ſame time Baliol was at Annandale, very buſy in re- 
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ed and made priſoner, which diſaſter ſo troubled his men, th 
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The Brucian party were ſomewhat raiſed by theſe ſuccenÞo 1 


ſo that they came in great numbers to Andrew Murrey, t 
regent, to conſult what was to be done. They made no dou; * 
but that Baliol ſought the kingdom, not for himſelf, but | 


the Engliſh; by whom he was guided and influenced in ex 3 
thing. For which reaſon they reckoned the king of Engl... 1 


their enemy; and accordingly prepared all things neceſſary 
war, with great diligence, as againſt a very powerful f 
They ſtrongly fortified the garriſon of Berwick, for th 
thought the Engliſh would attack that place firſt. They ma 
Alexander Seton, a very. worthy knight, governor of the toi 
and Patrick Dunbar, of the caſtle, and the adjoining precin 
William Douglas, earl of Lithſdale, whoſe valour and pruden 
was highly commended in thoſe times, was ſent into Ann 
dale, to defend the weſtern coaſts; Andrew Marray went 
Roxburgh, where Baliol kept himſelf. Thus their ſeveral; 


vernments being diſtributed at home, John Randolph was ſe Foun 
into France, to viſit David, and to make an addreſs to Philip , 0 
France, informing him of the ſtate of Scotland, and deſiring Ks 


him ſome aid againſt the common enemy. Murray, at Mr be 
coming to Roxburgh, had a ſharp encounter with Baliol, at 


0 rgh, ene to the 
bridge without the city; and whilſt he preſſed, too eagerly Miube. 
ter the Engliſh, who were retreating over the bridge into Ad - 
town, he was ſeparated from his men and taken priſoner; the 


which means he Joſt entirely a victory, which he was almq git t 


At the ſame time in another part of the country, Willi deli 
Douglas of Lithſdale, in a battle with the Engliſh, was wou * 


they were put to flight. This inconſtancy of fortune divid 
Scotland again into two factions, as love, hatred, hope, ti ry dt 
or each man's private concerns, inclined him. The king ir mi 
England pre ſuming, that by reaſon of theſe diſſenſions, he "i, | 
a fit opportunity to ſeize upon Scotland, received Baliol id c 
his protection, (for he was top weak to ſupport himſelf by Mr whi 
own ſtrength), and took an oath of obedience from him; anon dei 
thing regarding his bond of affinity with Bruce, nor rever hein 


ing the ſanctity of leagues, nor the religion of an oath, ſo u:. 


he might ſatisfy his boundleſs ambition; he at once denounce, out 
and waged war with the Scots, at that time deffitute , tak 
king, and at variance amongſt themſelves. And to 100 13th 
colourable pretence of juſtice to this war, he ſent amba ado 
to demand Berwick, which rown his father and grandfat\. we 
had held many years, and-he preſently followed with an Am out 
The Scots anſwered the ambaſſadors, ©* That Berwick 21? ey u 
* betonged to Scotland, till his grangfather Edward hou v0 
; | ct; 
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ouſly ſeized upon it. At length, when Robert Bruce their 
laſt king had recovered the reſt of Scotland, he took away 
t mat town from Edward (his father), and reduced it to its 
ee ncient rightful poſſeſſor and form of government; and that 
glut long ago, Edward himſelf, by the advice of his parlia- 
„nent, had renounced all right, which he or his ahceſtors 
1 night pretend to have over all Scotland in general, or any of 
ts towns and places in particular. From that time, they 
vere not conſcious to themſelves, that they had acted any 
thing againſt the league ſo ſolemnly ſworn to, and confirmed 
by alliance of a marriage; why then within the compaſs of 
few years, were they twice aſſaulted by ſecret fraud and 
open war? Theſe things being ſo, they defired the ambaſſa- 
dors to incline the mind of their king to equity, and that he 
would not watch his opportunity to injure and prejudiſe a 
young king in his abſence, who was both innocent, and alfo 
tis own ſiſter's huſband; as for themſelves they would refuſe 
ao conditions of peace, provided they were honourable ; bur 
f he threatened them with an unjuſt force, then, according 
o the tutelage of the king committed to them, they reſolved 
ather to die a noble death, than conſent to a peace prejudi - 
cal to them ſelves or the kingdom.” This was the anſwer 
the council of Scotland. 3 
But the king of England ſought not peace but conqueſt ; and 
refore having increaſed his great army with foreign troops; 
beſieged Berwick by ſea and land, omitting nothing which 
zt contribute to the taking of it; for having a vaſt number 
forces, he gave his enemy no reſt night nor day : nor were 
beſieged behind hand with them, ſallying out upon them 
ty day with boldneſs and intrepidity. They threw fire into 
ir ſhips that lay in the river, and burnt a great many of 
Mm. In which fkirmiſh, Wiliam Seton, the governor's bas 
d ſon, was loſt, much lamented by all for his ſingular valour. 
t whilſt he endeavoured to leap into an Engliſh ſhip, his 
u being driven too far off by the waves, he fell into the ſea, 
being impoſbble in that exigency that any relief could come 
um. Another ſon of Alexander's, but lawfully begotten, 
o out of too great an eagerneſs proceeded too far in a fally, 
taken by the Engliſh. But the ſiege, which was begun 
13th day of April, had now laſted three months; and the 
ſendants, beſides their toil and continual watchings, were in 
at want of proviſions ; ſo that the town, unable longer to 
out, made an agreement with the Engliſh, “ That unleſs 
bey were relieved by the 3oth of July, they would ſurren- 
It up;” for performance of which, Thomas, Alexander's 

lt ſon, Was given in hoſtage. on 
Whilſt 


- 
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< of the Setons, ic would remain to all poſterity, and be an 


ther told him, That ſhe had often heard tho 
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Whilſt theſe things were acting at Berwick, the Scots call 
an aſſembly to conſult about their affairs; and ſince the rege 
was priſoner at Roxburgh, that They might not be without 
general, they choſe Archibald Douglas captain-general ; the 
alſo voted, that he ſhould have an army to march into Ef F 
Jand, that, by foraging the neighbouring counties, he mig | 
draw off the king of England from the ſiege. Douglas, 
carding to this order, marched towards England; but heari 
of the agreement which Alexander had made, he changed! 
mind; and, though againſt the advice of his wiſeſt officers, | 
marched directly towards the Engliſh, and on Mary Mag 
lene's eve came in ſight of them; and was ſeen both by frier 
and enemies. The king of England, though the day was n 
come wherein it was agreed that the town ſhould be ſurrend 
ed, yet when he ſaw the Scots forces ſo near, he ſent a her 
into the town, to acquaint the governor, -* That unleſs hep 
« ſently ſurrendered up his garriſon, he would put his { 
4 Thomas to death ;” the governor alledging, that the day: 
pointed for the ſurrender was not yet come, and that he Md; 
given his faith to ſtay till the time allowed by their agreeme 
was expired, but all was in vain. Hereupon love, piety, fe 
and duty towards his country, variouſly exerciſed his pater 
and afflited ſoul; and the Engliſh, to drive the terror mc 
home, had ſet up a gallows in a place, eaſily viſible to the 
ſieged, whither the king cauſed the governor's two ſons, « 
an hoſtage, the other a priſoner of war, to be brought forth 
execution. At this miſerable ſpectaele the governor was in 
greateſt perplexity in the world; but in this fluctuation of 
mind, his wife, the mother of the young gentlemen, a won 
of a maſculine ſoul, came to him, and put him in mind of 

fidelity towards his king, his love to his country, and the 
nity of his noble family; upon all. which grounds ſhe end 
voured to ſettle his wavering mind. If theſe children be 
<< to death, (ſaid ſhe), you have others remaining alive; 
ce beſides, we are neither of us fo old but we may have mc 
6“ If they eſoape death, yet it will not be long, but that 
te ſome ſudden caſualty, or elſe through age, they mult yiel 
fate; but if any blot of infamy ſhould ſtick upon the fa 
ce. delible blemiſh even to their innocent . She! in ſu 
e men m. 
* commended, in the diſcourſes of the wiſe, who had give! 
e themſelves and their children, as a ſacrifice for the tafet) 
ce their country ; but if he ſhould give up the town commit 


< 10 his truſ}, he would betray his country, and yet be 16 N ſaic 


© the more certain of his childrens lives neither; for how © You, | 


9 
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| he hope, that a tyrant who violated his faith now, would | 
ſtand to his word for the future? And therefore ſhe intreat» | 


ed him not to prefer an uncertainty, and (if it ſhould be ob- 
tained) a momentary advantage, to a certain and perpetual | 4 
ignominy.” By this diſcourſe ſhe ſomewhat ſettled his mind, WIT 
nd that he might not be ſhocked by ſo diſmal a ſpectacle, ſhe | 
ried him to another place, from whence it could not poſ- 
ly be ſeen, The Engliſh king after this puniſhment inflited, 
hich was not very acceptable neither to ſome of his own 
ople, removed his camp to Halidon-hill, near Berwick, and 
ere waits his enemy's coming. | INE. | 
Douglas, who before would not hearken to the advice of his 1 
re counſellors, as to the foraging of the Engliſh counties, 1 [ 
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id ſo averting the ſiege, now. was inflamed with an implacable i 
ge; and withal preſuming, that if after the perpetration of 
horrible a wickedneſs almoſt before his eyes, he ſhould draw 
without fighting, it might be ſaid that he was afraid of his 
jemy, he therefore was reſolyed to fight at any rate, and ſo 
uched directly towards the enemy. When he had ſtood à 
od while in battle-array, and the Engliſh kept their ground, 
would not come down into the plain, he placed all the Scots 
ny below them on the ſide of the ſame hill. This his raſſi 
jet had a ſuitable event; for as with great difficulty they 
re getting up the hill, the enemy with their darts, and rol- 
g down of ſtones, wounded them terribly before they came 
blows; and when they came up with them, they ruſhed upon 
em in ſuch cloſe bodies, that they tumbled. them headlong 
n over the ſteep precipices. There fell that day about ten, 
ne ſay fourteen thouſand of the Scots; almoſt altfuch of the 
perior order, who eſcaped out of the unhappy battle of Dy» 
„ were loſt here. The chief of them, whoſe names are re- 
ded, were the general, Archibald himſelf, James, John and 
an Stuarts, uncles to Robert, who reigned next after the 
ucians : Hugh, Kenneth, and Alexander Bruce, who were 
e feveral and reſpective earls of Roſs, Sutherland, and Car- 
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tit might not be a receptacle to the Engliſh. Edward ha- 
; ſtaid there a few days, committed the town and the reſt of 
detent Red. 


Fo ; Andrew, John, and Simon, three brothers of the Fraſers. 1 
ie overthrow of the Scots happened on St Mary Magdalene's (1 | 
+y % in the year 13333 e e 145 
* After this fight all relief was de ſpaired of; ſo that Alexander If 
te | ton ſurrendered up the town to the Engliſh, and Patrick | [1 
7 bar the caſtle, upon condition, to march out with all their 1 

ods : both of them were forced to ſwear fealty to the Eng- if 

l; and Patrick Dunbar was farther ipjoined to rebuild the 0 
* lle of Dunbar at his own charge, which he had demoliſhed 1 


8 
8 
LEST 


beearts of the Scots were ſo cowed, and their ſtrength ſo broke 
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the war to Baliol's care, and he himſelf retired into his oy 
kingdom, leaving Edward Talbot in Scotland, a man of gre; 
quality and prudence, with a few Engliſh forces to aſſiſt Bali 
in ſubduing the reſt of Scotland: and indeed it ſeemed no gre: 
matter ſo to do, ſince almoſt all the nobility were extinct; an 
of thoſe few that remained, ſome came in to the conquero 
others retired either into deſert, or elſe fortified places. I 
garriſons which remained faithful to David were very few; 
on this ſide the Forth, an iſland in a loch, whence the riys 
Down flows, ſcarce big enough to bear a moderate caſtle; an 
Dunbarton beyond the Forth, a caſtle ſituate in Loch · Levi 
and alſo Kildrummy and Urquhart. 77 | 

The next year ambaſſadors came from the pope, and fro: 
Philip king of France, to end the diſputes between the kin 
of Britain. The Engliſh were ſo puft up with the proſpero 
courſe of their affairs, that the king would not ſo much as: 
mit the ambaſſadors into his preſence ; for he thought thatt 


that for the future they durſt not, neither were they able ag 
to rebel. But this great tranquillity was ſoon changed into 
molt dreadful war, and that upon a very light occaſion, where 
was leaſt expected, viz. upon a difference ariſing amongſt tl 
Engliſh themſelves at Perth. John Moubray had lands given 
his anceſtors in Scotland, by Edward the firſt; but they. bei 
loſt by the various changes of the times, he recovered the 
again when Edward Baliol was king. He dying without iſ 
male, Alexander their uncle, commenced a Pair againſt 
daughters for thoſe lands: thoſe of the Engliſh faction th 
maintained the cauſe of the females, were Henry Beaumo 
who had married one of them; and Richard Talbot, and Day 
Cumin, earl of Athol. Baliol took Alexander's part, ande 
eided or adjudged the lands to him, which ſo offended his: 
verſaries, that they openly complained of the injuſtice of t 
decree; and ſeeing that complaints availed nothing, they | 
the court, and went every one to his own home. Talbot v 
going for England; but being apprehended, was carried to D 
barton. Beaumont garriſoned Dundarg, a ſtrong caſtle of! 
chan, and took poſſe ſſion not only of the lands which were 
controverſy, but alſo of all the neighbouring country. Cu 
went into Athol, where he fortified ſome convenient places, 4 


teceiv. 
he lie 
Was a I 
ofore 


prepared to defend himſelf by force if he were attacked. Bal grea 
being afraid of this conſpiracy of ſuch potent perſons, alte body © 
his decree, and gave the lands in queſtion to Beaumont; he 4 Virlin 
reconcited Cumin by giving him many fertile lands, which lag, f 
longed to Robert Stuart the next king. Alexander being c lender 
cerned at this injurious affront, joins himſelf with = acmy 


il all c 
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Murray, regent of the Scots, who had lately ranſomed himſelf 
om the Engliſh for a great ſum of money. "Theſe things 
ere acted at ſeveral times, yet I have put them together, that 
he whole courſe of my hiſtory might not be interrupted. 

In the mean time, Baliol, in another part of the country, at- 
zeked all the forts about Renfrew; ſome he took, others he 


ThfWattered down and demoliſhed. Having ſettled matters there 
; Necording to his own mind, he failed over into the iſland Bate, 
nd there fortified the caſtle of Rothſay, of which he made A- 


n Lifle governor, whom he had before made chief juſtice in 
e law. He made diligent ſearch after Robert Stuart, grand- 
ild of Robert Bruce by his daughter, to put him to death; 
ut he by the help of William Heriot, and John Gilbert, was 
owed over in a ſmall veſſel into the continent on the other 
de, where horſes ſtood ready for him, which carried him to 
Punbarton, to Malcolm Fleming, governor of that caſtle. Ba- 
jol having ſettled things at Bute, at his return took Dunnoon, 
| caſtle ſeated in Coval, the neighbouring continent; where- 
pon the neighbouring nobility were ſtruck with ſo great a ter- 
or, that they almoſt all ſubmitted to him. Marching from 
thence the next ſpring, he bent all his care to beſiege the caſtle 
f Loch-Levin ; but this project ſeeming too ſlow, he left john 
tirline, a powerful knight of his party, to beſiege the caſtle, 
0 whom he joined Michael Arnold, David Weems, and 
Richard Melvin with part of his army. They built a fort over 
wainſt it where the paſſage was narroweſt, and having in vain 
ied all ways to ſubdue it by force, Alan Wepont and James 
ambin, inhabitants of St Andrews, making a vigorous reſiſt- 
Ince, at laſt they endeavoured to drown it, by ſtopping up the 
aſſage of the river; for the river Levin goes out from the lake, 
i loch, with a narrow girt or neck, and an open rock. This 
ace they endeavoured to ſtop up by making a wall, or bank 
bf ſtones and tur fs heaped up one upon another; but the work 
proceeded on very lowly, becauſe as the heat did incommode 
ie labourers, ſo the brooks which flowed into the lake 
dere then almoſt dry; and the water being far ſpread abroad, 
received an increaſe by moderate additions. By this means 
he liege was lengthened out to the month of July, when there 
Ws an holy-day kept in remembrance of St Margaret, here- 
fore queen of Scotland; on which day there uſed to be 
great concourſe of merchants at Dumfermling, where the 
body of that ſaint is reported to be buried. Thither went John 
virline with a great part of his men; ſome for-merchandi- 
lng, ſome for rcligion, leaving his camp, and the wall but 
lenderly guarded, for they thought themſelves ſccure from the 
amy; for they knew that none of the oppoſite faction wcre 
Mall the neighbouring parts, except thoſe tew which were ſhut 
| | | £ Z 2 ; £ Pp up 
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up in the cattle ; but the beſieged being made acquainted viti Cam 
the abſence of Stirline, and the weakneſs of his camp, 2 Prop 
ſoon as the evening game, ſhipped thoſe battering engine 
which they had before prepared to pierce through the wallMurp: 
and whilſt the watch was afleep, made many holes in it in (vere 
veral places. | [ET | | . 
The water having gotten ſome ſmall paſſages, widened thoulc 
Orifices of them by degrees, and at laſt broke forth with ſuchWor t 
a violence, that it tumbled down all that was before it; i 
overflowed all the plains, and carried away with it tents, hut en | 
men half aſleep, and horſes, with a terrible noiſe into the ſei er o 
And they which were in the ſhips, running in with a grei one 
ſhout upon the affrighted ſoldiers, added a ſecond terror to thWumt 
firſt; ſo that upon ſuch a double ſurpriſe, every man minder the 
nothing but how to ſave himſelf: thus ſhifting, away theyWnt a: 
Aed, as every man could, and left all to the enemy. Alan, at of 
his leiſure, carried into the caſtle, not only the ſpoils of theifWohn 
camp, but proviſions alſo, prepared for a long ſiege. And i th: 
another ſally, made agair:ſt the guards, which were at Kinrols 
there was as happy ſucceſs; the guards were routed and take 
and the ſiege raiſed. e 
About the fame time that theſe things were acting in Fiſt 
the Engliſh entered Scotland with great forces both by ſea ant 
Iand. When the ſhips came into the Forth, their admira 
ſtruck upon the rocks, and the reſt were in great diſtreſs; { 
that they returned home with greater loſs than booty. Bu 
the Jand-forces pierced as far as Glaſgow, where Edward ca 
ed a couneil of his own faction, and finding that there wa 
neither general nor army on foot of the contrary party, | 
thought his preſence was no longer neceſſary; ſo that here 
turned into England, taking Baliol with him, whom he ſame 
what diſtruſted, leaving David Cumin, earl of Athol, to com 
mand in Scotland: he firſt of all ſeizes upon the large eſtate 
of all the Stuarts, which contained Bute, Arran, the lands 0 
Renfrew, and a great part of Kyle-and Cunningham : he co 
firms Alan Liſſe, chief juſtice of Bute, which ſome call ſherih 
others ſeneſchal; and commanded the neighbouring countric 
to obey him. Then he himſelf marched into another part o 
the country, where he reduced the counties of Buchan an( 
Murray; and though he were now grown almoſt beyond th 
rate of a private man, yet put out all his proelamations and p 
blic edicts in the name of both kings, Edward and Baliol. 
At that time there was not a man in Scotland that dur 
profeſs that Bruce was king, only a few waggiſh boys would 
ſometimes do it, as it were in ſport and paſtime; yet Robe 
Stuart, who then lay private in Dunbarton, judging that ſome 
thing might be attempted in the abſence of Cumin, made the 
. „ Campbel; 
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ampbels, a powerful family in Argyle, acquainted with his 
ropolal. Calen, the chief of them, met him at Dunnoon, a 
aſtle in Coval, with about four thouſand men, and preſently 
brpriſes it: at the noiſe of which, the iſlanders of Bute, who 
yere divided but by a narrow ſea, generally riſe, and haſten to 
eir old maſters. Alan Liſle gathered what armed force he 
duld to ſtop their march; whereupon the poor people, being 


i of paſſion than by any ſolid advice, being ſtruck with a ſud- 
jen fear, ran to the next hill, where they found a great num- 
er of ſtones, which they threw down like ſhowers of hail- 
ones upon their enemies, who, in contempt of their ſmall 
umbers, raſhly adventured to attack them; the greateſt part 
them were thus rudely treated before they came to blows, 
ut as they retired, they ſo preſſed upon them, that the valiant- 
t of their enemies, with Alan Liſle himſelf, were killed, and 
ohn Gilbert, governor of the caſtle of Bute, taken priſoner ; 
0 that they armed many of their own men with the ſpoils of 
e ſlain. This not unbloody victory, was followed with the 
urrender of the caſtle of Bute. When the rumour of theſe 
ings was ſpread abroad, Thomas Bruce, earl of Carrick, with 
is neighbours and allies, out of Kyle and Cunningham; as alſo 

liam Carruder of Annandale, who always had withſtood the 
Prernment of the Englith, with his friends and kinſmen crept 


Murray, at this time being returned from France, gave ſome 
opes of foreign aſſiſtance; whereupon, being encouraged to 
reater enterprizes, they made up an army by the aſliſtance 
Godfrey Roſs, ſheriff of Ayr, and in a ſhort time drew all 
arick, Kyle, and Cunningham to their party. The Renfrew- 
$ likewiſe came to their old maſters, the Stuarts, uninvited. 
[he vaſſals of Andrew Murray following their example, drew 
the reſt of Clydfdale into their cauſe. Their confidence be- 
g increaſed by theſe happy beginnings, that there might be 
me reſemblance of a public ſtate among them, they called 
gether the chief of their party, and made two regents, viz. 
lodert Stuart, though a young man, yet one, who, in theſe 
ler expeditions, had given ſignal marks of his love to his coun- 
Y; and John Randolph, a perſon worthy of his father and 
other, both eminent patriots. Randolph being ſent with a 
Pong party into the northern countries, there flocked in to him 
[thoſe who were weary of the heavy yoke of the Engliſh; 
Momuch that David Cumin, being amazed at the inclination 
ad change of mens minds, fled into Lochabyr, whether he fol- 
wed him, and pent him up into a nook, who being in great want 
proviſions, was forced to yield; but upon his ſwearing fealty 


R 


or the moſt part unarmed, and who had aſſembled rather in a 


ut of his hole, and came in to Stuart. John Randolph, earl of 
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to Bruce, he diſmiſſed him, and withal gave ſo much credit i 


his promiſes, that, at his departure, he made him his deputy; 
nor was he wanting in a ſhew of zeal for Bruce's cauſe. 1n the 
mean time, Randolph returning into Lothian, joined his ol 


friend William Douglas, who being releaſed, and newly come 
out of England, ſufficiently revenged his long impriſonment 
with a great laughter of his enemies. Andrew Murray return 
ed alſo, who was taken priſoner at Roxburgh; ſo that being 
officers enough, the regent called an aſſembly at Perth, to he 
held on the firſt day of April: where, when abundance of the 
nobility met together, they were not able to effect any thing 
by reaſon of the great feud betwixt William Douglas and D; 
vid Cumin. The cauſe of which was pretended to be, that Cy 
min was the occaſion why Douglas was not ſooner releaſed h 
the Engliſh. Stuart favoured Cumin, but almoſt all the rel 
Cumin alledged, that he came with: 
more than ordinary train unto the aſſembly by reaſon of thi 
feud, for he had brought ſo many of his friends and tenants a 
long with him, that he became formidable to all the reſt; and 
beſides his diſpoſition, which was various and-mutable, his val 
mind, and the noiſe of the coming of the Engliſh, with who 

every one knew that Athol would join, increaſed; their ſuſpi 


. gions of him. And indced, not long after, Edward invaded Scot 


land, with great forces both by ſea and land, bringing Baliol: 
long with him; his navy, conſiſting of one hundred and fixt 
fail, entered the Forth; he himſelt marched by land as far a 
Perth, ſpoiling the country as he went along, and there wait 
for Cumin. In the mean time Randolph went to John, the chic 
of the Abndz, but not being able to draw him to his party, b 
was content in ſo troubleſome a poſture of affairs, to make 
truce with him for ſome months; and after that returning 

Robert the other regent, he found him dangerouſly ſick: 

that it was as bad a time as could be for all the burden to 
caſt upon his own ſhoulders, and therefore he durſt not fightt 

Engliſh in a ſet battle, but divided his force, that ſo he mig 
attack them by parties. And hearing that a ſtrong army 


Gueldrians were coming through England to join the Englil 


in Scotland; he waited tor their coming on the borders: wil 


alſo Patrick, earl of March, and William Douglas of Lithſda 
met him, together with Alexander Ramſay, one of the moſt « 


perienced ſoldiers. of that age; all theſe waited for the ſaid Gul 
drians in the fields near Edinburgh. As ſoon as ever they © 


in ſight one of another, they fell to it immediately; and alt 


a ſharp conſlict the Gueldrians were overcome, and fled to 
next hill, where there was an old ruinous caſtle : the fe 
day, having no proviſion, they ſurrendered themſelves c 
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t te vpon quarter for life. Randolph, out of reſpe& to Philip Va- 
ty Mlois, who was their ſingular good friend, (as was then ſaid), did 
the not only freely releaſe them, but accommodated them with pro- 
old ions for their march; nay, he himſelf undertook to be their 
oma convoy; in his march he was taken by an ambuſh of the Eng- 
zent um party, and ſo brought to the king, who was then beſieging 
urn perth with a powerful 2 | | | 
At the ſame time David Cumin, who ſteered all his coun- 
ſels according to the inclinations of fortune, being glad of the 
liftreſs of his enemy, comes to the king of England, and pro- 
niſes him, in a very ſhort time, to drive all the Brucians out of 
the kingdom; and the truth is, he was as active in performing 
tis promiſe. For Perth being ſurrendered, and its walls de- 
noliſhed, the king prepared to return to England, becauſe pro- 
viſion for his army came but ſlowly in; for all the Scots, upon 
notice of his coming, were adviſed to drive their cattle to the 
mountains : as for their other proviſions, either to convey them 
to ſome fortified places far remote; or if they could not do ſo, 
to ſpoil them altogether. Nor did his fleet, on which he moſt 
relied for bread for his army, much relieve him. For as ſoon 
8 it arrived at the Forth, and had deſtroyed a monaſtery of 
monks in the iſle Inchcolm, as it rode at anchor in the open ſea, 
It was very much diſtreſſed by a tempeſtuous ſtorm; fo that 
part of the ſhips could hardly get to Inchkeith, a deſolate iſland 
tear adjoining. Others were carried farther by the winds; but 
s ſoon as they could recover themſelves, they imputed the 
cauſe of the tempeſt to the anger of St Columb, becauſe they 
ad through avarice cruelly deſtroyed a monaſtery of his; and 


terefore whatever plunder they had got, they carried it thither 
abe Ws an expiation for their offence ; neither was any memorable 
ing Net performed by that fleet the whole year. | 
K: 


Though theſe cauſes did much incline the king of England to 
tturn, yet that which did moſt haſten it, was his inclination to 
twar with France, which was then moſt in his thoughts. And 


mi2Wterefore he marched back his army, and took Baliol with him, 
my* if the Scottiſh war had been almoſt at an end, and left Cu- 
.nglWnin, as regent, to put an end to it. He, to ingratiate himſelf 


th both kings, and to revenge himſelf on his enemy, was 
traordinary cruel in his proceedings; which ſeverity of his 
has the more reſented, becauſe very lately he himſelf obtained 


| GUIs pardon ſo eaſily, when he was reduced to the loweſt ebb not 
gay months before. There were ſcarce above three of all the 
d 1 Kottiſh nobility, whom neither promiſes could entice, nor dan- 
co 


gers enforce to ſubmit to the Engliſh yoke; and thoſe were Pa- 


* ick, earl of March, Andrew Murray, and William Douglas. 
8 Y Theſe Joined their forces, and marched to Kilblane foreſt 
4 


againſt 
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againſt Cumin, who avas be ſieging Kildrummy caſtle; with hin 
they had a ſharp fizht. Cumin was mare in number, and had 
almoſt ſurrounded his enemies; but the coming in of Jobg 
Craig, -governor of the eaſtle, with three hundred freſh men, 
decided the buſineſs, and gave an undiſputed victory to the 
Brucians. All the valianteſt of Cuminꝭs army were killed, ei. 
ther in the action, or the purſuit... Many were: ſaved in a-neigh: 
bouring caſtle called Cameron, belonging to Robert Menzies: 
but ſeeing there were not proviſions for ſo great a number, 
pent up in ſo narrow a room, the next day it was ſurrendered; 
and the defendants, upon their ſubmiſſion, confirmed by an 
eath, pardoned. There fell in this action, beſides the gene- 
ral himſelf, Robert Brady and Walter Cumin, two of his inti 
mate friends; Thomas, his brother, being taken priſoner, was 
. the next day behead ed. 2 % 10 oh 
P pon this victory, Randolph being a priſoner, and Stuark 
ſick, the name and power of regent was confirmed on Andre 
Murray by military ſuffrage. For when letters came from be 
king of France concerning a truce, the nobles of the Bruein 
party being met to receive them, did, by unanimogs conſent 
reſtore that former honour. to Murray, which his calamitou 
misfortunes had deprived him of. He, after the truee for 
few months was ended, laid ſiege: to the caſtle of Laehindors 
which was held by the wife of David Cumin: ſhe fareſecia 
what would happen, had implored ſuecour of the Engliſhy:whd 
ſhortly after landed ſome forces in Murray, and: Taiſedi th 
ſiege. They alſo pierced as far as Elgin, (a town ſiuate 
the river Loſſy), waſting: all as they went with fire and wu 
As they were marching to Perth, they burnt Aberdeen, an 
garriſoned the caſtles in all Mer ſe, Dunnoter, Ki neff, and, lau 
reſton. They laid a command on the ſix adjoining manaſtetit 
to repair the walls of Perth, which were demoliſhed, and the 
committing the affairs of Scotland to Edward-Baliol, who wall 
returned thither, they went back for England. Upon the:s 
parture of the Engliſh, and the low cundition of the Sco 
Henry Beaumont thought it a fit opportunity for him to ſtir, # 
revenge the death of his ſon-in-law, the earl of Athol, and ther: 
fore he killed all that he could take without any diſtinQion, ub 
had been in the fight of Kilblane, in a very cruel manner. A. 
drew Murray beſieged him in Dundarg, and inforced him to 
ſurrender, and upon taking his oath, that he would return 1g 
more into Scotland in an hoſtile manner, he ſafely diſmiſſed him 
and by one continued courſe of victory, he took all the {tron 
holds on the farther fide of the. Forth, (except the caſtle c 
Coupar, and the town of Perth), and caſting out their ga 
ſons he wholly demoliſhed them. Afterwards he entered 10 


/ 
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nd, where he got great booty, and fomewhat relieved the ſpi- 
its of his ſoldiers, who had ſuffered much by reaſon of want 
a their own country. For Scotland having been haraſſed that 
ear by the injuries of war, and waſted by the daily incurſions: 
both parties, the fields lay untilled, and there was ſuch a 
imine, that the Engliſh were forced to deſert the ſtrong caſtle 
f Coupar for want of proviſions: and a Scottiſh ſeaman, who 
id been abuſed by them, being employed to tranſport the gar- 
Ion ſoldiers by night to Lothian, landed them upon a bank of 
nd, which was bare when the tide was out; they thinking 
t had been the continent went a little way, and then met with 
again, which made them call again for the vellel, but in 
in, for they all periſhed there to a man. ' 

The next year, which was 1337, the Engliſh beſieged the 
ale of Dunbar; it was defended by Agnes, the wife of the 
ul of March, who was commonly ſurnamed the Black, a wo- 
un of a maſculine ſpirit. The beſiegers were the earls. of 
kilbury and Arundel; the fiege laſted longer than any body 
bought it would, ſo that two ſupplies were ſent into Scotland 
relieve Baliol; the one convoyed by Monfort, the other by 
lichard Talbot; Lawrence — undertook Monfort, killed 
Im in battle, and routed his army, but he himſelf died ſoon 
ter, of the wounds he there received, which cauſed his ſol- 
ers to wreak their fury, for the loſs of their general, on the 
iſoners, whom they inhumanly put to death. Talbot was ta- 

u priſoner by William Keith, and his army rooted ; yet the 

e of Dunbar continued ſtill. And the ſea being ſhut by the 
liſh, the beſieged were driven to ſo great a want of provi- 
in, that without doubt it muſt have been ſurrendered, - if A- 

ander Ramſay, by a ſeaſonable, though bold attempt, had 
dt relieved it. He, in the dead time of the night, ſailed by 
le watch, which in gallies of "Genoa kept the ſea- eoaſt, and 
ame up to the caſtle, where he landed forty men, and a great 
antity of proviſions. And then joining part of the garriſon 
ich his own men in the covert of the night, he ruſhed in with 
eh a noiſe on the Engliſh guard, that he made a great ſlaugh- 
amongſt them; for they little expected a ſally from an ene- 

y, whom they looked upon as almoſt conquered; and the 

, Aneut night he returned back as ſecurely as he came. Thus, 

1 10 er ſix months, the ſiege of Dunbar was raiſed: for Edward 
ro led back his forces to the French war, after they had ſuffi - 

| hinWently fatigued themſelves, and tried all ways to become ma- 
tongs of the place. | 1 D 
tle 08 Andrew Murray, his country being then almoſt freed from 
gar'eign ſoldiers, attempted to reduce firſt Stirling, then Edin- 
| Enos, but was fain to depart from both without taking either; 
land Vo. I. | Fo however, 
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362 Tus HISTORY oy 
however, he ſubdued all Lothian, and brought it under their 
king's ſubjection. In the mean time, to give his wearied mind 
a little relaxation, he went to ſee his lands and poſſeſſions by 
yond the mountains, where he fell fick, and died; he was b 
_ ried at Roſmark, much lamented, and reſpe cted by all pou 
men. For, in thoſe two years and an half, whilſt he fat ar thi 
Helm of affairs, he performed ſuch great actions, as might ſeei 
ſyfficient for the whole life of one of the greateſt generals i 


* 


the world. „ e ee | 

After him, Stuart was made regent, till the return of Dau 
out of Franee; he being yet but young, got that year the bet 
ter of the Engliſh in many light ſkirmiſnes, which were mant 
ged under tne conduct of William Douglas; yet not _withoy 
the great hazard and danger of Douglas himſelf, who was 0 
ter: wounded. He drove the Engliſh out of ' Teviotdale : . 
took the caſtle of Hermitage in Lithſdale, and ſurpriſing pres 
ſtore of proviſion belonging to the enemy at Multoſs, he fort 
ficd that place. He had foch a ſharp and obſtinate encounte 
with Barclay, that he himſelf, with but three in his company 
hardly eſcaped; and that too by the benefit of the night. Hi 
overthrew the forces of John Stirline in a bloody attack, yet hi 
bimſelf was a while after like to be taken by bim; but recovet 
ing himſelf after a fierce encounter, he put Stirline to fligh 
llew thirty. of his companions, and took forty of them priſoi 
ers; he fo preſſed upon William Abernethy, by whom tre $44 
been worſted five times in one day, that before night he ſle 
all his men, and brought him prifoner along with him. All 
he had as great facceſs in cobquering Laurence Vaux, a powt 
ful enemy. At laſt, he went over to King David in Frandt 
to acquaint him with the ſtate of the Scottith affairs. The ben 
Fear which was 1339, Stuart, hoping to pur ſue his good fo 
tune, levied an army, and divided it into four parts, and el 
deavoured to reduce Perth; but the Engliſh defended it fo 
Hantly, that he was wounded and beaten off. After the ſieg 
| hid laſted three months, Douglas came to their aſſiſtäne 
when they almoſt de ſpaited of ſueceſs; he brought with hit 
five pirate ſhips which he hired; in which there were ſome | 
diers, and engines of war. Part of thè foldiers were landet 
but the reſt were ſent in their Hips, to keep the mouth of i 
river Tay. Douglas himſelf went to recover the eaſtle of Ct 

par; which being deſerted by the (Engliſh, was fetzed on by ti 
Scots, and Willtam Bullock, an Engliſh prieſt, who was a 
treaſvrer, made governor. Douglas agreed with him, that! 
Hould have lands in Scotland, in eaſe he wduld come over! 
' his party; he was the more eaſily per ſuaded to it, becauſe! 
could ed pect no aid from England, and he did not much confi 
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er then the Scots, who were in garriſon with him. This man was 
| minWfierwards very: brave and Initial to the Scots, and of w_ 
ons beflple to them 
ras bu The ſiege of Perth had now laſted four months, ond wauld 
1 goodWye continued much longer, had not the earl of Roſs drained 
at the water out of the trench, by mines, and ſubterraneaus 
t ſeeuſhaſſages; ſo that by this means the beſiegers came to the very 
rals Malls, and threw the defendants off their works, by their hot 
hat came principally from the engines, fo that the Englifh 
Dai ere forced to ſurrender upon terms, to march out bag and 
he bet eggage, whither they pleated. In a little time after, Stirliag 
mam eing be ſieged, was allo ſurrendered on the ſame terms; and 
JIthoy laurice Murray, the fon of Andrew, was made governor of 
was ofWhe caſtle» -Baliol was ſo terrified at this ſudden change of ai; 
le: Mis, that he left Galway, where he ufually- reſided, and Went 
g oreaſer England. Some time after, the caſtle of Edinburgh was 


e fortiWaken, not by force, but ſtratagem-! Walter Curry, a merchant, | 


ounteWiho: then chanced to: have: à ſhip laden with proviſions in the 
pace or fürth of the river Tay, at Dundee, was ſens for by Wal 
t. Hen Douglas into the Forth: where he and Bellock agreed 

yet Mat Curry ſhould feign himſelf to be an Engliſnman, and {hould 
ecoverWarry two bottles of bis bei wine and lome other preſents to 
fligußde governor. of the caſtle; de ſiring his leave to ſell the reſi of 
prifoigſs proviſions in the garriſon; as alſo to inform him, that if 


tre dalle or the garriſon ſtood in any need of his ſervice, he would 


ne ſleatify them as far as ever he was able, Upon which the go: 
Al mor commanded him to bring ſome hogſheads of wine, and 
powelf i eertain number of biſcuits, and promiſed him free admittance 
France hene ver he came. He, truly, for fear of the Scots, Who of: 


de neuen made incurſions into the neigh houring: Parts, promiſes o 


od forme betimes the next morning- 
nd ei That night Dueg)ds, with: twelve {elect men accompanying 
t ſo im, clothed themfelves in masiners! habit, under which they 
re ſieg " their arms, and thus carried proviſions into the; calle; 
ſtance{Wicir men they placed in ;ambuſh as near as might be, comr 
ith hinſanding them to wait for the ſignalz Pouglas and Simon Fra- 
me foi went before, and commanded the other eleven to follow at 
landed moderate dittange 5 when they were let into. the fort by the 
of horter, which was made of beams: before the gate of the caſtie, 
af Coi<y obſerved, that the keys of che doors hung on his arm, they 
by il [crefore, -diipatebed him, and opened the cattie-gate ; avd then 
vas als they had before agrecd) they gave the ſignal to their com- 
ns, by blowing an hern; by che ſound ot which both they 
Nat lay in ambuch, and the guards of l the caſtle were alarmed ; 
auſe Me one underitanding , that their friends, the other that their 
demles were gt into it. Both parties made all the haſte 
a A A4 2 | thcy 
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they could; the Scots caſt down their burdens in the very paſ. 
ſage of the gate, leſt the doors might be ſhut, and keep out 
their friends who could march but ſlowly up ſo ſteep an aſceny 
Here there happened a ſharp diſpute with loſs on both ſides; at 
laſt the garriſon ſoldiers had the worſt, who were all killed ex 
cept the governor and fix mor mme 
It was this year, or (as ſome ſay) the former, that Alexan 
der Ramſay (the moſt experienced ſoldier of all the Scots) mad: 
his expedition into England. Men had ſo great an opinion of 
his ſkill in military affairs, that every one was accounted but 
freſh-water ſoldier, who had not been diſciplined under him 
And therefore all the young people eame in to him, as the on) 
ſchool where the art of war was to be learned. He having 
before made ſeveral ſucceſsful expeditions into the enemy 
country, though but with ſmall forces, their affairs being not 
at a low ebb in Scotland, took heart to attempt great mattets 
and gathering togetber an handſome army of his tenants ant 
friends, he ravaged all Northumberland; and upon his retreat 
the Engliſh drew out all their troops from the country» and 
garriſons, and ſo followed him with a very great army. Wi 
was to be done in this caſe? Alexander could not avoid fight 
Ing ; and yet he perceived, that his ſoldiers were ſomewha 
creſt-fallen, by reaſon of the multitude of the enemy. In thele 
circumſtances he ſent away his booty before, and plaeing iv 
| Foot in ambuſh; commanded his horſe to ſtraggle abroad, a8 
they were flying; and when they were paſt the place iofiam 
buſh, then to rally again at ſound of trumpet. The Englit 
imagining that the horſe had fled in good earneſt; pur ſued then 
as diſorderly; and when the ſigng} was given to come togethe 
again, in a moment they turned back upon them; the fo 
alſo came ſuddenly out of their ambuſnhes, whieh ſtruck f fuck 
a conſternation and terror into the Engliſh, that they fled bac 
taſter than they purſued before. Many of them-were-killed 
a great number taken, and the booty carried home ſaſe. 
mongſt the priſoners, there was the governor of Roxbury! 
who had drawn out almoſt all his garriſon to follow him; ( 
that Alexander knowing the town to be empty, attacked an 
eaſily took it at the firſt onſet; and when he had taken ti 
lower part of the caſtle, the remainders of the garriſon ſoldie 
fied-up into a ſtrong tower in the town, but being vigoroull 
attacked, and havisg no hopes of relief, they ſurrenderec 
Some ſay that the earl of Saliſbury was there taken, and ex 
changed for John Randolph. But moſt writers, hom 12 
rather inclined to follow, affirm, that Saliſbury was taken p 
ſoner in France, and by French troops. Randolph going int 


finnandale took his caſtle, which was ſeated by — 
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y paſ. rom the Englich: and the three governors of the borders, 
p ou Aexander Ramſay of the eaſt, William Douglas of the middle 
cent order, and Randolph of the weſt, drove the Engliſh beyond 
es; aticir old bounds, which they had in the reign of Alexander 
ed ex. Ne third, and left them no footing at all in Scotland but only 
' erwick. Some ſay that Roxburgh was taken by Ramſay in 
lexau e night; who ſet ladders to the walls when the watch was 
) madeWeep, in the year 1342, the 3zoth day of March; and the 
ion oe book of Paiſley ſays the fame.” | 

but The ſame year, on the ſecond of July, David Bruce and 
r hinWis wife arrived at Inverbervy, nine years after his departure; 
e on is coming was the more acceptable, becauſe the affairs of 
havingWcotland were then at fuch a low ebb. For Edward having 
1emy'Wizde'a®*truce for three years with Philip king of France at 
g-nowſournay, and ſo being freed of his French war, determined to 
atkers ade Scotland with all his force. He had then in his army 
8 an orty thouſand foot, and fix thouſand horſe, and he had equip- 
retreaſ ed out a gallant navy of ſhips to carry proviſions for his land 
ya erces, that there might be no want; they ſet fail in the 
What ronth of November, but met with ſo fierce a tempeſt, that 
| fightWſter'a-long diſtreſs at ſea, they were caſt upon the Belgick and 
emhagerman- ſhores, and ſo were of no uſe to him in the preſent 
these har. In the mean while Edward and his land forces ſtayed 
ng hglbout Newcaſtle upon Tyne in great want of proviſions; am- 
, a5 Waſſadors came thither to him from Scotland, deſiring a pacifi- 
o6camWition for four months, which they obtained upon condition, 
ug That if David came not to them before the firſt day of June, 
chen al the Scots would become ſubjects to Edward ;? but David 
getheſſhearing of the preparations of the Engliſh, had fer ſail before 
e foie arrival of theſe ambaſſadors. 1 | 
uch Amongſt thoſe who flocked in to congratulate the king at 
d bach return, (as many did from all parts of the kingdom), there 
Killed Manic Alexander Ramſay, who being eminent both for the glo- 
e. ious actions of his former life, but eſpecially for his late aud 
burgihet reaking conqueſts, was received with a great deal of fa- 
m; our, and had the government of Roxburgh beſtowed on him, 
ed and the ſheriff. wick of all Teviotdale. William Douglas took 
en this very heinouſly, that Ramſay was preferred before him in 
older at honour ; for as he had drove out the Engliſh from almoſt all 
rouſlferiotdale, he had for ſome years preſided over the public af: 
1derediimbly there, though without the king's command; yet relying 
nd exon his merits towards his country, the nobility of bis birth, 
1 Lane the power of his family, he hoped that no man would have 
en pen his competitor for that office. Wherefore being wholly 
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1g nien on revenge, he at preſent diſſembled his reſentment ; but 
naben three months after he met with his adverſary, holding an 
1. alſerubly 
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aſſembly in the church of Hawick, and ſuddenly attacked an 
wounded him, having alſo killed three of his followers, whip 
endeavoured- to reſcue him; and then ſet him upon an hoj{ 
and carried him to the caſtle of Hermitage, where: he {lary 

him to death. - IK I Nein en ns 
Abqut the ſame time, William Bullock, a man of ſingu 
loyalty to the king, was put to the ſame kind of deatht 
David Barclay. Theſe two: ſavage and cruel fads filled alan 
the whole kingdom with ſeditions, and tore it into ſeveral pu 
ties. Theſe things very much exerciſed the king's patience 
who was yet but young, and not accuſtomed to men of roug 
and military diſpoſniens; however, he uſed great diligencet 
find out Douglas, to bring him to condign puniſhment; but h. 
by means of his friends, (of Which he had procured many 
his gallant actions for the liberty of his country), and gſpecia 
ly at Robert Stuart, the king's ſiſter's ſon, .obtained- his pa 
on; and indeed the magnificent, yet tiue report of his glut 
ous. exploits, much facilitated the, ohtaining of 1, together w 
the preſent candition of the ime, in which there being by 
an uncertain peace abroad, and ſeditions at home, military md 
| were to be reſpected and had in honour; Upon which acceunt 
he was not only pardoned, but even preferred to the govef 
ment af Rox burgh, and of Leviotdale too: a clemeney, Wii 
perhaps in the preſent cireumſtances of things mighi be uſeſiſ 
but certainly of very ill example for the future = 
David, having thus ſettled matters at home the beſt h 
could, declares war againſt England, the greateſt part af 
nobility di ffuading him from that expedition, by. reaſon of! 
great ſcarcity of proviſions; however, be liſted an handipm 
army, and made John Randolph general of it : he himſelf a 
companied him, but in diſguite, that he might not be knov 
to be the king. This army having waſted Northumberland fe 
about two months time, returned home with great booty 
within a, few days after, ke made another inroad into Ihe en 
my's country; but then, he did not diſguiſe, bus openly: 
felled himſelf both king and general. The Engliſh beipg inf 
rior in ſtrength, would not venture a fer battle, whillt the 
king was abſent in France, but ſkirmiſned their enemies ui 
their hoſe, and ſo kept them, from plundering much by a ch 
march. Five of the chief nobility whom. David had. hg 
raiſed to that honour, ſtraggling too far from their men, 6 
taken priſoners, their followers killed or put, t flight: ſo ib 
Pavid, to waſte no more, time there in vain, returned uf 
his army. He mace al ſo à third expedition with w has ford 
be covid piivately levy, in order to tail vppn-his.enemy un 
wales. But enteripg England in, a ſtormy autumn, 1 
f | roc 
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ooles were ſo ſwollen with large ſhowers, that they made all 
country unpaſfable, and hindered the carriage of proviſion, 
dat he was forced to return home; however, that he might 
t ſeem to have taken fo much pains to no purpoſe, he demo- 
bed a few caſtle. | 93 2 2 
Not long after ambaſſadors were ſent backwards and for- 
ds in order to obtain a truce for two years, which the Scots 
mented to, upon condition, that Philip king of France gave 
4 confent ; for that was one article in the treaty between 
Scots and French, that neither of them mould make truce 
peace with the Engliſh, without the other's conſent. For 
ofe two. years Scotland was quiet. About the fourth year af- 
r David's return, the French were overcome in a great battle, 
d Calais; a town of the Morini, was beſteged by them; ſo 
at Philip preſſed the Scots by his ambaſſadors to invade Eng- 
Id, and ſo to draw away ſome of their force from him. Here- 
bon an army was commanded to meet at Perth. To which 
ice they came in great numbers, and there David, earl of 
ſs, way-laying Reginald lord of the ÆAbudæ, his old enemy, 
| upon him in the night, and flew him with ſeven noblemen. 
his company. This murder much weakened the army, for 
relations and tenants of bath parties, and the neighbour- 
inhabitants fearing a civil war between two fuch potent 
nilies, returned to their own homes. This made William 
vuglas of Lithſdale, carneſtly deſire the king to deſiſt from 
$prefent expedition, and to compoſe matters at home. His 
hunſel was ' refuſed; and the king (his friendſhip to Philip 
ereoming his love to his country) marches forward into 
gland, and de ſtroyed all as he went with fire and ſword. In 
teen days he came into the county of Durham, where the 
Ibliſh, partly levied by Piercy, and partly ſent back from the 
ge of Calais, made a great body, and ſhewed themſelves to 
e enemy in order of battle, ſooner than ever the Scots could 
we imagined. David, who feared nothing leſs than the co- 
ug of the enemy, and therefore ſent abroad William Douglas 
Hforage the neighbouring country, gave a ſignal of battle to 

ſoldiers. Douglas ſell unawares amongſt his enemies, and 
wing loft five hundred of his beſt men, was put to flight, and 
ned in great terror to the camp. The end of this battle 
s as unhappy as the beginning: for the fight being ſharply 
zun, yo Randolph's men were routed at the firſt onſet, and 
bimſelf killed. The main body, in which the king was, was 
neked by two brigades of the Englith ; one that had been be- 
fe victorious; and another that was entire, and had not vet 
gel; and in this action almoſt all the Scottiſh nobility were 
l as being reſolved to die with their king; and the king 
; himſclt 


liam: Douglas, the ſon of Archibald, lately come from Franc 


and tenants, and recovered Douglas the patrimony of bis : 
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himſelf was taken priſoner by John Copland, but not till he 
wreſted Copland's darts out of his hand, and ſtruek out two oi 
his teeth with his fiſt, though he himſelf was cruelly wounde 
with two arrows. The third wing, commanded by Roben 
Stuart and Patrick Dunbar, perceiving the ſlaughter of tha 
fellow-ſoldiers, withdrew themſelves: with little: loſs. The 
Nobility were ſo deſtroyed in this fight, that immediately afte 
it, Roxburgh, Hermitage, and many other caſtles were ſurren 
dered to the Engliſh: and the Scots were forced to quit: thei 
claim to all the Iands they held in E and al ſo to March 
Teviotdale, Lithſdale, and Lauderdale; and the bounds and bot 
ders of the Engliſh were enlarged to Cockburnſpath, as then 
call it, and Soltra- hill. 2 „Mt nz 
Baliol not contented to have recovered. the poſſeſſior 
of his anceſtors in Galway, marched over Annandale and Lithi 
dale, and all the country lying near the Clyde, and deſtrope 
all with fire and ſword. He alſo, by the aſſiſtanee of Piercy 
England, made the like havock in Lothian; nor could there h. 
a ſufficient army raiſed againſt them in Scotland for ſomeyean 
As an addition to this. miſery, there happened alſo a. terzibl 
plague, which ſwept away almoſt the third part of the-peopl 
And yet in ſuch an afflited ſtate of things, men did not ab 
ſtain from domeſtic. broils. David Barclay, a noble knight 
who. before had killed Bullock, was at this time alſo preſents 
the murder of John Douglas at Dalkeith. William Doug pn 
Lithſdale (who was taken priſoner by the. Engliſn at the ban 
of Durham, and was not yet releaſed) cauſed him to-be:eybi 
pieces by his tenants; however, after he himſelf was rgleale 
and returned into Scotland, he did not long ſurvive him: fors 
he was a hunting in the wood of Atric; he was killed by Wit 


in revenge for his murder of Alexander Ramſay. Nor did ti 
clans of the ancient Scots, full as reſtleſs and impatient, abſia 
from injuring one another. | Eo Gar, 1 ancathet 

In the midſt of theſe calamities, which preſſed in on eve 
ſide, William Douglas gathered together a band of his valla 


* 
1 5 


ceſtors, having driven the Engliſh out of it; and afterward 
upon this little ſucceſs, mens minds being more inclined 
him, he reduced a great part of Teviotdale: In the mean tin 
John, king of France, heir to bis father Philip, both inh 
kingdom and in his wars, fearing leſt the Scots being broke 
by ſo many misfortunes, ſhould quite ſink under ſo puiſſant 
enemy, ſent Eugenius Garenter to them, with forty gallar 
cavalicrs in his train, to deſire of them to make no peace wil 


England without his conſent. He brought with him forty ” 


te | 


WO 0 


ſndFfcnch erowns'd» preſs foldiers ; and beſides, by * pro- 
piles, he brought over the nobility to his opinion. They re- 
Wed” the money and divided it among them ſelves, but levied 
0 Toldiers, only they carried on the war by light incurſions as 

Rey were wont to do As foon as the Engliſh heard of this, 
Hey: almoſt laid alt Lothian deſolate, which had been cruelly 
Rraſſed before To revenge this wrong, Patrick Dunbar and 
William" — Pathered a good body together as privately 
& they « Ack placed themſclves in ambuſh, but fent bout 
Fiſliant Ranifay of Baltiouſie, a noted and gallant ſoldier, with 
p: — the army to burn Norham, a populous town upon the 


; Engliſh were trained on to the ambuth; where fome were 
hprifed” and killed; at laſt, being not able to reſiſt ſo great 
ads che Enpliſh- ſurrender themſelves.” This ſucceſs hearten- 


itforces together, Thomas Stuart, earl of Angus, refolves 
b attack Berwick : and to do it privately, he - hired veſſels, 
$-and other implements uſed in ſcaling the walls of 
> where · ever he could procure them; he acquaints Pa- 
with his coming, meets him at the hour appointed, and 
Aale up to the walls With as little noife as they could; however 
he — ſaw them, whom, after a ſharp conflict, the Scots 
ned, and became maſters of the ton, but not with6ur loſs 
_ own ſide; the caſtle was ſtill kept by this — 
| Withey- attempted, but in vain 

When the — Ide of England heard how Asttere went in 
— ed together a powerful army, and in quick 
arches ha ſtened thither.- The Scots hearing of his coming, 


"ets? 


ted and burnt the city, and fo returned home; Edward em- 
loyed all kind of workmen and artificers, to repair; what the 
mes had conſumed ; id the mean while he himſelf quartered 
i Roxburgdb. Baliol comes to him thither, and furrenders 
the kingdom of Scotland to him, defiring him earnefſly not to 
Wrger the injuries offered him by the Scots. Edward, as it were 
i obſequioufneſs'$& his deſires, invades Lothian by land and 


mer ruin. He determined in that expedition fo to quell all 


cotland, that they ſhould never recover ſtrength to rebel 
in bl in. But his purpoſe was diſappointed, by means of a moſt 
brokeWerible tempeſt, which ſo diſperſed, ſhattered, and tore his ſhips 
(fant fat carried his proviſions, that very few of them ever met 
9 Jain in one port; ſo that he was forced to return home for 


nt of proviſions, only he 'vented bis ſpleen upon Edin- 
gh, Hadington, and other towns of Lothian. Edward and 
FOL. 1, B b b his 
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of Tweed When Ramfay had accomplithed his deſign, | 


Atle Scots, and for that reaſon the ſame generals uniting 


not being provided with materials for a long ſiege, plun- 


55 and makes a farther devaſtation of what was left after ther 
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bis army being gone for England, Douglas drove the Engliſ 
out of Galway; Roger Kirkpatrick out of Nithſdale; and Job 
Stuart, lon of the regent, out of Annandale; and thus tholg 
three countries were recovered by the Scots. 
About the fame time, John, king of France, was overthrow 
by the Englith; in a, great battle in Poicton, and he himſelf t 
ken, priſoner. Edward having two kings, his priſoners at one 
paſſed, the winter merrily amongſt the congratulations of hj 
friends; and the Scots thinking that his mind being ſated wit 
glory, might be more inclined to equity, they ſent amba ſſadon 
to him to treat about the releaſe of their king.. Bruce, that thy 
Scots, might have eaſy, acceſs. to him, was ſent. 10 Berwick 
But, inaſmuch. as they could not agree about the eonditiong 
he was carried back to London. Not long after the, pope's lt 
gates were ſent, who took great pains to make a peace betwes 
the fast and French; they alſo tranſacted the. ſame, for 
Scotland, upon the promiſe of the payment of am hundred 
our writers lay, or as Froſſard, of five, hundred) thouſand merh 
of Engliſh. money to the-Engliſh,z part of which was to be ai 
in hand, the reſt by parcels. To make up that ſum, the pope 
gave the tenths of all bene fices for three years z in che mea 
Lime, a truce Was made, and many young nobles, given for holl 
ges, who diedialmoſt all in England of the plague. 
Hereupon David returned, the eleventh year after he was h 
Ken priſoner. The firſt thing he did was to guniſh thoſa ul 
Had been the forwardeſt to fly in the · battle of Durham. Fron 
577 Dunbar he took away à great part of his Jands; he en 
off all hopes from Robert Stuart, bis eldeſt ſiſterss ſon; of ſue 
ceeding. in the kingdom, and ſubſtituted Alexander; ſon offt 
_ earl;of Sutherland, by his ſecond ſiſter, and made the nobili 
ear fealty to. him. This young man's father · diſtrihuted las 
and fruitful; lands amongft the nobility, to engagę them mon 
f+mly, to his ſon. But, Alexander dying ſoon after, he wa 
reconciled to Robert Stuart; and in a full aſſembly of tt. 
eſtates, he was by a general, ſuffrage: named heir pre ſum ti: 
of the croun. But this was done ſome years after. 
The king paſſed the next five years in appeaſing the difcors 
at home, in which time there happened two great: calamiiis 
one reached but to a few, by an inundation of water; for the 
were ſuch great rains, that Lothian ſeemed to he all in a flood 
andi the force of the water was ſuch, that it carried aus 
bridges; water mills, country-houſes,, with their owners an. 
cattle, into the ſea; it rooted up trees, and almoſt quite dt 
ſtroyed the towns which ſtood near the banks of rivers. Thi 
miſery was ſeconded; by another, a terrible peſtilence, wid 


conſumed many of all ranks and ages. ” 


— 
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In the year 1363, the ſtate of things grew calmer, and then, 
in the aflembly of the eſtates, the king propounded to the lords 
of the articles, That the king of England, or elfe his ſon, 
might be ſent for into Scotland, to fucceed him in the kiog 
dot if he ſhould chance to die.” This he did, either being 
quite wearied of war, or foreſceing that it would be for the 
good of both kingdoms ;' or, (as others think), becauſe of his 


brow: 
{elf t. 
t Once 


of bach which the Engliſh had made him ſwear ; but his ſpeech 
d wives ſo unacceptable and offenſive to them all, that before 
TadoWerery one's vote could be aſked in order, they all confuſedly 
Nat tied out upon it as an abominable propoſition ; and it was al- 


moſt come to that, that they who had moſt freely ſpoken a- 
binſt it, Fearing his diſpleaſure, were meditating a revolt. But 
de underſtanding their fears, abated his anger, and received them 
into favour. When he had quieted all things elſewhere, the 
Highlanders: continued ſtill in arms, and did not ouly commit 
dutrages upon one another, but alſo made bavock of the ad- 
Jacent countries. The king tried all probable means to bring 
them to a mutual concord; but being not able to do it, his next 
deſign was to ſuborn ſome crafty fetlows, to foment and beight- 
en their difſenſions ; that fo when the fierceſt of them had 
teſtroyed one another, the reſt might become more tractable 
and pliant. The king having performed theſe exploits, both 
t home and abroad, departed' this life in the caſtle of Edin- 
burgh, on the ſeventh'day of May, in the forty-ſeventh year 
bf his age, about the thirty-ainth of his reign, and of our 
He was certainly a man eminent in all kind of virtue; but 


of q tſhecially in juſtice and clemency ; and though he had been 
15 Bxereifed with good and bad events alternately, yet ſtill his for- 


re ſeemed rather to fail füm than his induſtry. 


d 


RoSEAT II. the hundredth king. 


wi A Frer Davies deceaſe the nobles met together at Linlith- 
1 gew, to eongtatulate Robert at the beginning of bis reign, 
len bo had before been deſigned king by his uncle; but there the 
NIE 


ambition of William Douglas had almoſt thrown things into a 
{dition and uprokr. For he demanded the kingdom as his he- 
teditary right, becauſe he was deſcended from Baliol and the 
Lumins. Bor finding that his ſuit was unacceptable to them all, 
md elpecially to his moſt intimate friends, the two brothers, 
George and John Dunbars, of which one was earl of March, 
and the other, of Murray; as alſo to Robert Erſkine, governor 
v the three well fortified caſtles of Dunbar ton, Stirling, and 
Elndurgh, he delifled, and promiſed to obey Robert as his 
_ Bbb 2 liege 


r ther 
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liege kipg: and the king, to oblige him in a more ſtrict bond 
of friendſhip, eſpouſed his daughter to Earl William's ſon. 

This year the truce made for fourteen years was broken hy 
the Engliſh, There was a great fair uſually kept on the ele 
venth of Auguſt, ro which place vaſt numbers af both nations 
even from the remoteſt parts, uſed to reſort ; thither came tho 
inhabitants of March, and jt happened, that one of Georg 
Dunbar's intimate friends was killed. George, according tg 
the law which was obſerved among the borderers, ſent herald 
to demand the murderers to be given up to him, or, elſe th 
they would puniſh them themſelves ; but perceiving that fav, 
did 0ufvy equity, he diſſembles the affront, and againſt the next 
day appointed for the fair, ſecretly prepared a band of ma 
and ſetting upon the town unexpectedly, he flew all the young 
people, burnt the houſes, and returned home with a great 
booty. The Engliſh, to revenge this injury, with like cruelt 
' ravaged all the lands of John Gordon, a noble knight; and nof 
Jong after, Gordon entered England, and brought away a great 
booty bath of men and cattle ; but as he was returning home 
John Lilburn met bim with a far greater force: a terribh 
fight then began between them, and victory ſeemed a long tim 
to flutter over both parties with doubtful wings; but at lil 
Jhe inclined to the Scots. The commander of the Englil 
forces was taken priſoner, with many of his /allies and tg 
Nants. - | MBE FE x6 „ 
Henry Plerey, earl of Northumberland, a man of a: great 


4 . 


7 


ſpirit, being then lord warden, or governor of the | eaſter 
marches or borders, reſented this injury to his copntrymen 
and immediately gathered together a body of above feet 
thouſand men, and encamped at a village called Duns, remark 
able for being the birth- place of John Scorus, ſurnamed Sul 
tilis, rather than for any thing elſe. There the countrymel 
and ſhepherds gathered themſelves. together, having no-othel 
arms, but ſuch rattles with which they uſed to frighten tht 
deer and cattle which feed there vp and down, withont an 
keeper ; and by night placed themſelves on ſome riſings of tht 
Lamormore hills, which were near to the ſaid village of Dun 
The form of the rattle is this; on the top of @ long ſpear d 
pole, they faſten ſome ribs of wood, bent into a ſemicirele 
all over them they ſtretch a ſkin, after the ſame form as the 
lanterns, which the common people of Paris call fatots, att 
made; in this ſkin they put ſmall ſtones, but very hard on 
; which when they are ſtirred, and tumbled vp and down, mak 
ſuch a rattling noiſe, as drives away the beaſts and cattle fro 
the corn. With theſe rattling inſtruments they made a wight 
noiſe on the hills hanging over Duns, at which the 18 
N 1475 ; | oy 
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horſes were ſo affrighted, that they broke the head-ſtalls they 


ere tied with, and ran up and down the fields, and fo 
were taken by the countrymen : and in the whole army 
here was ſuch a tumultuous buſtle, that they cried out, Arm, 
rm; and thinking the enemy had been at their heels, they 
aſſed that night without ſleep. But, in the morning, per- 
civing their miſtake, and having loſt many of their baggage- 
jorſes, - as well as thoſe for ſervice, they retreated fix miles 
for that place is ſo far diſtant from England) on foot, 
like men routed and flying, leaving their baggage behind 
hem. | | 

The ſame day that Piercy retired back from Duns, Thomas 
Muſgrave, governor of Berwick, came out of his garriſon 
nith ſome troops, to join Piercy ; John Gordon had notice of 
is march, and laid an ambuſh for him, into which he fell; 
nd imagining his enemy to be more numerous than he was, 
degan to fly, but was taken with his party in the purſvit, and 
brought back again. In the weſtern borders, John Johnſton ſo 


anaged ir, that he got both honour and booty too; for he ſo 
xerciſed his neighbouring foes with ſmall, but frequent incur- 
ons, that he did them as much miſchief as a great army would 
ave done. | a 3 

Thus all things ſucceeded proſperouſly with Robert, for the 
rt two years of his reign ; but in his third year, Euphemia, 


laughter to Hugh, earl of Roſs, died. The king had three chil- 
Iren by her; Walter, afterwards made earl of Strathearn; Da- 
d, earl of Athol; and Euphemia, whom James Douglas mar- 
ied, as I ſaid before. Robert, not ſo much for the impatience 
f his unmarried ſtate, as for the love of his children which he 
ad before by Elizabeth More, made her his wife. 
han was exceeding beautiful, the daughter of Adam More, a 
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oble knight; the king fell in love with her when he was 
Joung, and had three ſons and two daughters by her, and gave 
er in marriage to one Gifard, a nobleman in Lothian. It 
appened that Euphemia the queen, and Gifard, Elizabeth's 

f thaWulband, died about one and the ſame time. Upon which 
e king, either induced by the old familiarity he had with 
er,” or elſe (as many writers report) to legitimate the chil- 
ren ſhe had by him, married her, and preſently advanced her 
ns to riches and honour. John the eldeſt ſon was made earl 
WW! Carrick ; Robert, of Monteith, and Alexander, of Buchan, 
o which Badenoch was adjoined. Neither was he content with 
's munificence, but he prevailed upon the aſſembly of eſtates, 
"at Scone, to ſet by the children of Euphemia, and to ob- 
Ive the order of age, in making his ſpn king after him; 
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which matter was in aftertimes almoſt the utter ruin of tha 
numerous family. 15 e be 
During the next two years, there was neither certain peaſ 
nor open war, but light incurſions, or rather plunderings 6 
boch ſides: in the mean time, Edward III. died, and Richard 
his grandchild: by his ſon Edward, born at Bourdeaux, ful 
_ceeded him, being eleven years of age: at which time 2 
daffadors were ſent by Charles V. king of France, into Seo 
land. The cauſe of their embafly was, to renew the ancient 
league with Robert, and to deſire him to invade England wit 
an army, and ſo take off the ſtreſs of the war from Fran 
In the mean time, whilſt they were treating with the aſſembly 
_ Alexangler Ramlay (as the Engliſh writers report, out of Fro 
Hard). attended with forty young men, in the middle of th 
night, when the centinels were aſleep, took the caſtle of Be 
Wick; all that were in it being either killed, or made prifoner 
Phe towufmen, being amazed at this ſudden ſurprize, ſent f 
Piercy, ho came and laid fiege to the caſtle with ten thou 
men. When the news of this aktion was brought to the aſſet 
bly of the eſtates at Scone, Archibald Douglas, being concerne 
for che danger his Kinſman was in, took with him a fin 
body of five hundred horſe only, and haſtened thither; butal 
paſſages to the beſieged were cut off and ſtopped, fo that if 
was forced to return again, without any action. And the 0 
ſtle, after a valiant defence for ſome days, was at laſt take 
by: farm, and all put to the ſword, except Alexander alon 
thus che Engliſh; but our writers ſay, that the caſtle vi 
taken by the help of 11x country people of March, whoy/ 0 
being able to keep it, were obliged to deſert it. Not long afi 
the aiſe mbly, Wliam, the firſt earl of Douglas, gathered it 
gether an army of twenty thouſand men, and entered Englangiyer 
and coming ſuddenly to a town called Penrith, on a fair day, if 
took, plundered, and burnt it, and then fecurely marchedi 
army back again laden with much {poil-and booty; but with 
he brought the peſtilence home with him, which was grey 
tban any before, ſo that it raged over all Scotland for che ſpat 
of c¾⁰ years. ee ene ch 
The Eogliſh, to be even with the Scots, paſſed over * 
 Salway, and entered Scotland: Talbot a fierce general, col 
manded them, being fifteen thouſand men, with which vg" 
ber he made a terrible havock and devaſtation far and neg. 
and as his army was turning back laden with fpoil, be pitc:oF 
his tents in a narrow valley, not far from the borders Wi 
England; in thoſe ſtreights by night, whilſt they thought the 
ſelves ſecure, about five hundred Scots came upon them, bei 
unprovided, and moſt of them without their arms; and at : 


* — 
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a ſt aſſault they killed all who were in their way; ſo that the 
Momulc and fear diffuſing, itſelf, they were entirely put to 


IE, 


f 


10s eden priſoners, and a great number; in ſuch a fudden confer: 
ard 4199, taking the river, were drowned}; the reft left their 
© laue behind mem, and ran home the neareſt way they eculd 


hat: John, duke of Eancaſter, the kingꝰs uncle; fhould be fent 
aba ſſador Into: Seotland; to treat about a peace; to the end, 

dat being engaged in ſo many wars, they might have quiet on 
What fide. at leaſt, which lay moſt expoſed and open. Fhe Scots 
ting made acqitainted: with his coming by an herald, appoint- 
William, ean of Douglas, and John Dunbar, cart of Myr- 
% to treat with him; a: tHuce was ntade for three years! 
ut whilſt they were treating: about a peace there, a dreadful 
il wan broke out in England. The firſt author of it is ſaid 


vnalty was enraged, becauſe polb money of fout © Englifte 


ice 4 head was laid on them finſt of all ſecrethy and ini pri- 
but Me confeſſions,  difdourſes, and meetings, inflamed the miirds 
that H the commons againſt the-nobility; and percaiving that his 
the ¶ i eour ſe was well accepted, he: talked more openly: beſides 
ſt take us new! oecnſion, there was alſb another of older date; vig. 
aloe dat the greateſt; part of the commons were made little bettet 
ue uin flaves to the-lords: A great many tradeſmen and day- 


wourers came in to them, and others alſo, who; in oſtate or 
Kit, had nothing to loſe; inſomuch that they raiſed fo great 


c tumult and eombuſtion, that the whole frame of the go- 
5 ernment ſeemed to be very much in danger. Theſe things 
day, Mete knowh at! the meeting of the anibaſſadors;; yet both of 
ched H em di ſſembled the matter till) they had treated, and\conelus 


d what they eamt about. Then Douglas told John of Lan- 
Aer, that he khew, from the beginning, in what ſtate the af- 
ars of England ſtood, but they were ſo far from laying hold 
the opportunity, either to make war, or to hindert 4 good 
nee, that they offered him, evem then, to ſtay. ſecurely: in Scot- 
ad, till the tumults of England were appeaſed; ory it he would 
urn, that be ſhould have five hundred Scots horſe for his con- 
. Lancaſter; gave them great thanks, yet he hoped at pre- 


mt, that he had no need to accept of either of the conditions: 
"ut, as he was returning home, the governor of Ber wick ſhut 
ht them out of the town, ſo thar he, upon the public faith gi. 
m, beinen, returned into Scotland, and there kept himſelf, till the ſe- 
1d 5 | i F dition 


tel iabt; any! were killed bpon the ſpot, tuo hundred and fifey = 


In the mean time, the Englith carried on a' ſtrong war, both 
V ſea and land, againſt the French; but as part of their for- 
& were ſent into Portugal, it was re ſolved by the parlament: 


be one John Ballz a prieſt; he, perceiving that the com- 
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dition of the commons was quelled in England. When the thre 
years truce was ended; in the year 1384, in the month of [8 
nuary, Archibald Douglas of Galway, with the affiſtance of Wil 
liam, earl of Douglas, and George, earl of March, laid ſiege t 
the caſtle of Lochmaben, ſituate near a lake of the ſame nam 
and from whence daily inroads were made upon the neighbour 
ing country. The governor of the caſtle, being ſtruck with 
this ſudden misfortune, - articled with the enemy, That un 
« leſs he were relieved in eight days, he would ſurrender the ci 
e ſtle;? whereupon, after the Scots had endured great hardſhip 
by reaſon of the  winter-ſtorms, and continual ' ſhowers, thi 
| caſtle was ſurrendered according to covenant, on the ninth di 
after ſummons, which was the faurth of February. They 
who lived near Roxburgh, fearing leſt that caſtle might be ali: 
taken, took care that one Graſtock, 'a noble and wealthy pil 
ſon, and much famed for his warlike fkill, ſhould be made golf 
nernor of it; whereupon, as he was ſending in great proviſ 
ons thither, and' alſo all his own houſehold-goods, imagining 
that they could nowhere be better kept from his enemy's' uſe 
or ſecured for his own ; Dunbar, being informed by his ſpicy 
of the day of his march, and the way he was to go, laid hi 
ambuſhes in convenient places, and fo ſuddenly attacked a lon 
confuſed train, made up of ſoldiers, waggoners, and a promil 
cuous multitude, that without any fighting he took the booty 
and the owner of it too, and preſently retreated back. Tha" 
Engliſh, in revenge of their loſſes, and to prevent future i 
_ curſions' by ſome memorable exploit, ſend Lancaſter int 
Scotland with great forces, both by fea and land. Lane 
ſter himſelf came through March and Lothian as far as Edi 
burgh : his fleet was ſent to lay waſte the maritime parts of 
— , WER, 63-4 5 
The ſoldiers were deſirous to burn down Edinburgh; bt 
the general remembering that but a few years before, be h. 
been kindly and hoſpitably entertained there, when he vi 
excluded by his own people, abſoliitely forbad them: Buth 
ſea forces ſhewed not the fame civility; for entering into il 
iſle of Inch-colm, they plundered a monaſtery of monks, al 
burnt it; uſing the like cruelty in all places where they lande 
till Nicholas and Thomas Er ſkines, Alexander Lindſay, 
William Cuningham met them, killed many, took ſome, all 
forced the reſt to fly in ſuch fear to their ſhips,” that belidt 
the other loſs received by their | haſty flight, they ſufier 
forty of their own men, hanging upon one of their own fu 
ropes; after- the rope was cut, to be drowned before tl 
eyes. Lancaſter was ſcarce returned home, before Willa 


Douglas trode almoſt on his heels, partly ſacking, partly, 
5 | | TY moliſhun 
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noliſhing all the caſtles which the Engliſh held in Scotland 
ter the battle of Durham. He reduced ail Feviotdale, except 
Woxburgh, to the Scots obedience; and reſtrained robberies, 
hich the licentiouſneſs of the wars had multiplied and en- 
ouraged; and he himſelf did not long outlive theſe noble ac- 
ons, but died of a fever in the caſtle of Douglas. His ſon 
Viliam Douglas ſucceeded him; one every way worthy of ſa 
eat and virtuous a father. 
ln the mean time, when a truce for a, year was made be- 
een the French, Engliſh, and Scots, near Boulogne, in the 
countries; the French, who were obliged to give the Scots 
ptice of it, had neglected ſo to do: the Engliſh nobility, who 
ordered upon. Scotland, thinking now they had a fit opportu- 
ty to give their enemy ſome notable and unexpected over- 
row, and not leave them any time for revenge; they, before 
e trace was publiſhed, gathered together ten thouſand horſe, 
dlix thouſand archers : and entering Scotland, under the 
mmand of the earls of Northumberland and Nottingham, made 
terrible havock of the country, eſpecially on the lands of 
e Douglaſfes and Lindſays. The Scots, who, upon the ru- 
our of a truce, had laid aſide all thoughts of war, were ex- 
edingly offended, both at their own negligence, and at the 
fidiouſneſs of the enemy, and reſolved upon revenge, as 
Mn as they could. In the mean time, the noiſe of the Eng- 
invaſion of Scotland alarmed the French, who were to give 
ice of the truce, and put them in mind of their non: per- 
mance. They, endeavouring by a late forwardneſs, to 
keamends for their former omiſſion, came to London, even 
the very height of the invaſion, where they were nobly 
ated, -and detained ſo long by kind and friendly invitations, 
it was known that the Engliſh were returned out of the e- 
ys country: then they were diſmiſſed, and came into Scot- 
id, where they declared their meſſage, as they were com- 
aded. . Whereupon, almoſt all the nobility, eſpecially thoſe 
0 had felt the Joſs ſuſtained by the late inroad, murmured 
deried out, © That this foul dealing of the Engliſh was not 
to be endured,” The king in vain endeavoured to pacify 
m, for he was willing to oblerve the truce; but they fo long. 
dated on, and delayed the matter, till their friends had pri- 
tely levied almoſt fifteen thouſand horſe ; and then, on a day 
vinted, Douglas, Lindſay, and Dunbar, went privately from 
Wt, and joining their countrymen, invaded England with a 
verful army: they waſted Northumberland as far as New- 
ile, and returning through the lands of the earl of Notting- 
u, and the Moubrays, they deſtroyed all, by fire and ſword, 
l they could not carry away. Then they returned home 
Vor. I. Cot | with 
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croſs. bows; the reſt were foot of a promiſcuous kind: the 


ed Northumberland; and, having demoliſhed three caſt 


not, in many years after, be able to levy any conſiderable arm 


many years by continual wars: and, if any proviſions wer 


Scotland, ſpared no place, neither ſacred nor profane; n0 
any age, nor degrees of men, if they were capable to bear arm! 


his king's commands to him at his parting from him, than« 
Douglas to come to a battle. He ſtill anſwered him, that 
French, but only as being conſcious of their on weaknels ;1 


might ſafely take a view of the enemy: he then perceiving 
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with a great booty, and many priſoners, and preſently cauſeM;; 
the truce to be proclaimed. | 

About the end of the truce, in the year 1385, Monſie 
John de Vienne, admiral of the French navy, was ſent oy 
by the king of France, with about two thouſand avxiliarie 
of which an hundred were cuiraſſiers, armed cap-a-pee, ani 
two hundred which flung. darts out of engines, ſince calle 


brought with them money for ſix months Pays beſides man 
gifts and preſents; and amongſt the reſt, four hundred ſui 
of complete armour, to be divided among the braveſt men 
Having firſt waited on the king, he and James Douglas ente 


they would have proceeded farther, but ſo much rain fell the 
autumn, that they were forced to return. Beſides, they hear 
a report, that Richard II. of England was coming againſt them 
which haſtened their retreat. His anger was more inflame 
now againſt the. Scots than ever; becauſe they had not on 
made a dreadful war upon his kingdom themſelves, but ha 
allo ſent for foreigners to their aid; and that in ſuch a june 
ture of time, when the French themſelves: deſigned allo i 
land a vaſt army in England; whereupon he gathered a ver 
powerful army. together, conſiſting, as the Engliſh write 
ſay, of ſixty thouſand. foot, and eight thouſand horſe; wil 
this force he reſolved to humble the Scots, that they ſhoul 


Beſides this, he fitted out a great navy, which were to brin 
proviſions into the Forth. For he knew that part of Seotlane 
where he was to make his deſcent, had been exhauſted fo 
left in it, that the inhabitants would convey them away ini 
the neighbouring, or other remote places. As to the Freoct 
he was ſecure of them, for he knew that they would not p 
to fea in a ſtormy, winter. With thoſe forces be enter 
In the mean time, Monſieur Vienne, being more mindful « 
the: preſent poſture of affairs in Scotland, was, earneſt wiliiſfery 
Scots forbore to engage, not out of any diſatfeQion to t 
thereupon he took him up into an high place, from whence 
long train of the Engliſh in their march, ſoon altered his ſen 


ments. Upon. which they both concluded, that, in the preſet 
13 | h | | . cCitcun 
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cauſe; 


onſien 
1t ove 


liarieFWthere and in the neighbouring counties. The Engliſh, winter 

e, zuhbeing now at hand, and the country of Lothian. being ſpoiled 
caleWy the war, (for they durſt not go far from their ſhips, leſt 
: theWroviſions ſhould fail them), conſulted about their return: 

s mamgſome were of opinion, that it was beſt to follow the Scots in 

4 ſuiMthe rear, and, in their return, to compel them to fight, whe- 
men 


Ente 


caſth 


ell tend mountains, and ſometimes narrow places, wherein there 
y heaWivas ſo much want of every thing, that a very few light armed 
t themWmen could ſcarce carry provitions enough with them, though 
 HameWut for a few days; and beſides, if they ſhould overcome thoſe 


ot onl 
zut had 
a june 
alſo. t( 
a ver! 
write 
; Will 


ſhoul 


armggrandfather, had experience of this, to the great detriment of 
d brinWis own, and little inconvenience of the Scots army. Upon 
otlanc tearing of this, as reflecting on what miſeries they might fuf- 
ted fofcr in an enemy's country, in a cold winter, and, in the 


18 wel 
ay int 
'renci 
not p 
>nterc 


narched back directly the ſame way they came. 


e; nofemy, | 

r amy The Scots well knowing that the Engliſh could not attempt 
dful another expedition till the next ſummer, reſolved to attack 
than Woxburgh, a neighbouring town, and the garriſon there, which 


ſt wit 
hat . 
to t 
{s 2 


nee ey were more ſkilled in the methods of taking towns, than 
ing ile Scots; and beſides, that they had expended à great deal of 
is JenOWMoney in this war: they therefore thought it but juſt, that 
preſe! the town were taken, it ſhould be theirs, and remain under 


CALC! Lee 


ircumſtances, the beſt and only way for them to incommode 
the enemy, was to gather together what force they could, and 
ſo to invade England. Thereupon they entered far from the 
Engliſh army into Cumberland, and made a great havock, both 


ther they would or no. But thoſe who knew the ways better, 
hrough which they were to march, replied on the contrary, 
hat there would be great difficulty in paſſing over ſach marſhes 


lificulties, yet the next country which was to receive them, 
vas not overfruitful of itſelf; and that it had likewiſe been 
vaſted by the war. Again, if they ſhould wade through all 
ole inconveniencies, yet they had to do with a nimble and 
ſhifting enemy, whom it would be more difficult to find, and 
bo bring to a battle, than to overcome; and, if they could find 
im out, yet he would not be compelled to. fight, but in his 
wn places of advantage. That Edward III. king Richard's 


nean time, leave their wives, children, and what elſe was dear 
o them, comfortleſs at home; they changed their minds, and 


Irmies had a free time of plundering in their enemy's country; 
ind each of them returned home again, without ſeeing any e- 


try much annoyed the country thereabout. When they were 
ome thither, a difſenſivon aroſe between the Scots and the 
French about the town, even before it was taken. The French 
edging, that ſeeing, by a large experience in wars at home, 
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the juriſdiftion of France. On the contrary, the Scots urged 
that it was very unjuſt that auxiliaries ſhould reap the rewar 
and benefit of the whole war; and for what expences the 
had been at, it had been laid out rather for themſelves than the 
Scots, it being in order to diſtract and divide the forces of Eng 
land, and fo to avert part of the war from France; and if th 
friendly offices on both ſides were put in the balance, the Scots 
might, upon juſter grounds, demand the charge of the whole 
war of the French, than the French could challenge any reward 
for their aſſiſtance, eſpecially ſuch a reward, as no hiſtory in 
the memory of man doth relate, either to have been demanded, 
or given by allies one to another: nay, the unjuſtneſs of thei 
demand appeared by this, that the Scots might have ſat till in 
peace, without being prejudiſed by the Engliſh ; and ſo might 
have been ſpectators only of the wars betwixt two potent 
Kings; but the French could not have obtained the ſame quiet 
unleſs they would have yielded up a good part of their country 
Neither could they ſee of what uſe that town would be to the 
French if they had it, except only to be as a bridle ; that { 
the arbitriment of war or peace might be at their diſpoſal; 
and if that were their intent, it were more for the profit, and 
for the credit too, of the kings of Scotland, to be quiet with 
out the town, than on a trivial occaſion to give up themſelves 
to a voluntary ſervice: but if, by ſo unjuſt a requeſt, the 
thought to excuſe their return home, which they, ſometime 
before, attempted, there was no need at all of ſuch a blind 
for as they freely came, ſo they had liberty, always at thel 
pleaſure, freely to depart; neither was it adviſeable in the 
Scots to ſtay them, in regard they might eaſily foreſee, thel 
_ would be but ſmall, if they were detained againſt thel 
Wills. | | | 
Hereupon they departed from Roxburgh without attacking 
it; and whereas there had becn grievous complaints on bot 
ſides before; ſo (if matters ſhould fill continue at that pals 
open enmity ſeemed likely to ariſe. The original of the 
diſſenſion grew from the different cuſtom and carriage of e 
ther nation, in the management of war. For the Scots anc 
Engliſh pay honeſtly for what they have at their quarters, anc 
carry it amongſt their countrymen as modeſtly and regularly il 
war as in peace. But the French quite otherwiſe ;z where-eve 
they march, alli their own, as if they had public permiſſor 
to rob and ſpoil; for they, having been accuſtomed to thi 
kind of life, think they may lawfully do that which cuſtom hat 
inured them always to do heretofore. And therefore before 
this, there had often quarrels, and ſometimes blows, happen 


ed between the Scots and French; theſe endavouring to pony 
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eir wonted rapacity, and the other not ſubmitting to ſuch an 


ccuſtomed ſervility; ſo that as one ſnatched away what was 
zone of his, the other labourcd to defend his own. Afﬀter this 
liigutt and alienation of minds at Roxburgh, the French com- 


niſſar ies uſed greater licentiouſneſs than ever, in gathering pro- 


ſiſions, as intending ſhortly to depart; and the countrymen 
liſdaining to be made a prey to a few men, and thoſe ſtrangers 
00, many times took away their baggage and their horſes; 
nd the officers and ſtraggling ſoldiers ſent out to forage, were 
ometimes wounded, ſometimes killed outright. When com- 
laints hereof were brought to the council, the countrymen 
nlwered with one conſent, © That they were treated more 
coarſely, and robbed by the French, who called themſelves 
friends, than by the Engliſh their profeſſed enemies; and 
therefore they reſolved, that they ſhould not depart the land, 


till they had made them recompence for their loſſes ;” neither 


ould this obſtinate humour of theirs be ſtopped by the Dou- 
laſſes, though they were the moſt popular men of that age. 


ereupon the army was ſent back, but the general was datained . 


Ill full payment was made. The French ſer ſail the firſt of No- 


ember ; the Scots, either tired with the military toil of the laſt 


ear, or ſatiated with the ſpoils of ſo many proſperous expedi- 
ions, ſat ſtill all that winter. But the next ſpring William 
Douglas, the fon of Archibald earl of Galway, ſailed over into 
eland, both to revenge at preſent the often deſcents of the 
* upon the coaſts of Galway, and alſo to reſtrain them for 
le future. 2 

This William was a young man of the greateſt qualifications, 
oth in mind and body, amongſt all the Scots. He was of great 
ture, and had ſtrength accordingly ; and his ſtature was ac- 
Impanied with a grace ful dignity of preſence; (which ſeldom 
pens in bodies of that bulk), and his ſucceſs in war very much 
commended .him; for very often with a ſmall number he 


ould attack a greater body of his enemies, and come off a 


onqueror; neither was he ever employed in any expedition, 
the gave evident proofs of his valour. Theſe excellencies, 
ich, in ſome, are matter of envy, yet in him, by reaſon of 
. oy; complaiſance, and courteous modeſty, were accept- 
vue to all. 
e king knew him to be baſe born, yet he beſtowed his daugh- 
Ægidia upon him in marriage, a woman of the greateſt beau- 
in thoſe times; and one who had been courted by many of 
e young nobility of the court. With her he gave Nithſdale, 
© next country to Galway, as a dowry. LE 
fle landed his men at Carlingford, a rich town in that coun- 
and the ſuddenneſs of the invaſion ſtruck fuch terror _ 
/ the 
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And, upon the account of thoſe virtues, though 
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the townſmen, that they preſently ſent out to him to tre 
about conditions of ſurrender. Douglas entertained the 
courteouſly, and, in the mean time, as ſecure of the enem 
he/ſent out Robert Stuart, laird of Diſdeir, with 200 ſoldier 
to bring in proviſions into his ſhips. The townſmen havin 
gotten this time for conſultation, ſent for aid from Dunda 
Five hundred horſe were ſent, with-which addition they diy 
ded themſelves into two bodies, and fo drew forth againſt thei 
enemy ; for, becauſe they were ſo much increaſed in numbe 
they thought preſently to put them all to the ſword, and ſo i 
become maſters of their ſhips too. But both their bodies wer 
routed, the town taken, plundered and burnt ; fifteen ſhip 
which rode in the harbour, were laden with the ſpoils of th 
city; and in his return home, he plundered the Ifle of Manb 
the way, and fo arrived at Loch-Rian, which divides part 0 
Galway from Carrick. In this place Douglas heard, that hi 
father was gone in an expedition againſt England; whereupo 
he haſtened after him as faſt as he could. That expedition wi 
undertaken -chiefly upon this ground; Richard of England 
having entered Scotland the year betore, and ſpared nothing 
either ſacred or profane, at his return home met with a dc 
meſtic ſedition, which had changed the ſtate of his whole king 
dom. To heal this miſchief, he transferred the governmen 
of the counties, and the management of leſſer matters, (as! 
uſually done in ſuch cafes), from one to another ; and by thi 
means the fire of hatred was not ſo much quenched as covere 
in the aſhes, and likely ſoon after to break out again : but, 0 
the contrary, Scotland enjoyed a great, but yet uncertain trat 
quillity. For it was full of young ſoldiers fir for war, and“ 
fruitful and well ſtored with good officers as ever before. » 
that the nobility were deſirous of a war, and in all their aſſe 
blies and meetings, they ſtill muttered, that ſo gallant an of 
portunity to be revenged on the Engliſh for their old injur 
was not to be neglected, and that the Engliſh would never ha 
omitted it in reference to Scotland, if the affairs there ha 
been in the like confuſion. | | 

But king Robert being a man of a quiet diſpoſition ; a 
beſides, by reaſon of his growing and unwieldy age, not 
forward for war, ſeemed not to be ſufficiently concerned att 
public injuries: and his eldeſt. ſon John was naturally flo 
and beſides, lame with the ſtroke of an horſe, ſo that he vi 
not well able to endure the hardſhips of a camp. And ther 
fore the nobles made their addreſſes to Robert the next ſo 
earl of Fife; to whom they complained of the deplorable ſtat 
of the public, and they all preſently concluded, that rhe wro! 


lately received was to be revenged, and therein every 0 
7 7 El 
| | | promi 
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promiſed his chearful aſſiſtanee; ſo that it was agreed, that a 
levy of foldiers ſhould. be made againſt the fifth day of Auguſt 
next, but ſo ſecret, that neither king, either Scots or Englith, 
hould know of it. ED 

But the Engliſh were quickly advertiſed by their ſpies, of 


0 tre; 
1 the 
enem 
ſoldier 


— the time and place of meeting; fo that they reſolved to pre- 
ey dient their enemy with the like ſecret management. For the 
ſt tei ords adviſed the reſt, with all their followers, to be in a rea- 
umbell ine ſs, not at any one day, but whenever there was need, that 
d fo ey might draw to their colours. Matters being thus reſolved. 


on, when they heard that the Scots, to the number of 30000, 


es wer 
en ſhipWr as Froſſard will have it, of 40000, were met together in 
of thi{Wſcviotdale, not far from the borders; they reſolved farther, 
Man bat (ſeeing they were not able to encounter ſuch great num- 
part ¶ ers) they would attempt nothing before the coming of the ene- 
that Hy upon them. And, in the mean time, to conceal their in- 
reupoFent the better, every man was to ſtay at his own home, till 
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hey ſaw upon what country fo great a ſtorm would fall; and 
en, according to the enemy's motion, they would ſteer their 
durſe, and (as the Scots had done the autumn before in refe- 
ence to England) ſo now they would enter into Scotland an- 
ther way, and repay loſs for loſs. X 
In the mean time they ſent a ſpy to inform them ſalves fully 
If the enemy's advance, who was now near them; for they 
vunted it highly conducible to their affairs, to know not only 
e deſign, but even the very laſt words, reſolves, and actions 
their enemies. He that was ſent differed nothing in ſpeech, 
bit or armour from the reſt, and ſo was eaſily taken for 
Scotchman. So that having found out every thing which 
e deſired to know, he was going to a tree, where he had tied 


e. 

r alſenWis hor ſe, to fetch him, and ſo to be gone; but he found that 
an ome body had ſtolen and carried him away before; ſo that 
injuriqe was forced, in his boots, ſpurs, and riding · ſuit, to take his 


durney on foot. Hereupon the matter began to be ſuſpected, 
ad when he was gone a great way, ſome horſemen were ſent 
fer to bring him back as a deſerter; when they came up to 
n; aim, and demanded who, or what he was, and why he went 


, not Mom his colours in that manner; he not being able to give a 
d at dy anſwer, they brought him back to the chief officers of 
floue army, to whom, for: fear of a greater puniſhment, be diſ- 


wered all the deſigns of. the Engliſh. When the Scots heard 


| theres, they alſo changed the order of their deſigns, they: divided: 
ext ſolicir army ſo, that the greateſt part of it ſhould march to- 
ble ſtayerd Carliſle, and that the king's two fons, the earls of Fife 
e Wroi id Strathern, ſhould command it; to whom were joined Ar- 


ubald Douglas of Galway, and the earls of Mar and Suther- 
| on) land 
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land. The other part was to enter Northumberland under the 
command of James Douglas, and the two brethren, Dunbar, 
George and John; the one, earl of Murray, the other, off 

March. Their party conſiſted of 300 horſe and 2000 foot, 
beſides ſervants and attendants on the horſe; for every hork: 
man hath at leaſt one ſervant, who, being lightly armed, can 
run almoſt as faſt as a horfe, and when occaſion is offered, cu 
encounter an enemy. 5 | 
When their forces were thus divided, they who marched tc 
wards Cumberland and Carliſle carried all before them, by rea 
fon of their numerous army, and met with no enemy at al 
But Douglas, in the devaſtations which he made in the other 
Circuit; had not the ſame fortune; for he had ſo ordered the 
eourſe of his expedition, as to take great, and yet ſecret march 
es; and ſo paſling over Tyne to penetrate beyond Durham, 
before he gave his army leave to ſpoil and-plunder. | This he 
did with ſuch ſecrecy and ſpeed, that the Engliſh did not nos 
where their enemies were, but by the ſmoak of the fires they 
had made. Piercy the elder was the greateſt man in Northum 
berland and the adjacent counties, both. for wealth and power 
When the news was brought to him, he ſends two of his fon 
Henry and Ralph, very active young men, before to Newcaltl, 
commanding the reſt to follow them thither. His intent was 
to intercept the Scots in their return home. But they, having 
ſpoiled the wealthy county of Durham, returned home with 
great prey, and repaſſed the Tyne about three miles about 
Newcaſtle. There the commanders, being nobly deſcended! 
their own country, as defirous of glory; and beſides, elevatedan 
with their preſent fucceſs, thought it an inglorious thing t0 
ſtrike terror only into ruſtics and plebeians, if they did not all 
affright cities; whereupon they marched to Newcaſtle, andWar: 
threatening to beſiege it, they endeavoured by contumelies and 
big words to draw out the enemy. e 
When they had ſtaid there two days, and ſome light fkirgpri 
miſhes, with various ſucceſs, had paſſed between them; there 
was one combat, which, towards the evening of the laſt day, 
attracted the eyes of all the ſpectators: and that was a due 
between the two generals; for they being in a manner equally r 
matched in reſpect of birth, power, age, and courage, had! 
mind to encounter each other in the ſight of both armies pot 
Hereupon a challenge was ſent, and they, both James Dougla 
and Henry Piercy, entered the liſts, and ran at one anothe! 
with their ſpears. Piercy was unhorſed at the firſt encounter: 
and Douglas got his ſpear, but he could not touch his perfol 
becauſe the Engliſh came in to his aſſiſtance ; he ſhook then 
ſpear, and cried out aloud, fo as he might be ealily hears 
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That he would carry that as a trophy into Scotland.“ The 
ombat being ended, the Scòts kept very diligent watch, in 
Weoard they were near a city well peopled, and full of enemies. 
» foot MT he day after they retired towards Scotland, but very ſlowly, 


horſe Is being laden with booty. As their prey moved leiſurely on, 
d, canWhcy themſelves attacked a neighbouring caſtle of the enemy's, 
d, cu ook and demoliſhed it; and from thence they marched to Ot- 


erburn, about eight miles diſtant from Newcaſtle. There they 
ook counſel concerning the reſt of their march. The major 
art were of opinion to march towards Carliſle to meet the other 
my, and ſo not to fight ſingly, (as was at firſt agreed), but to 
ait the conjunction of both armies. But Douglas had a mind 
o ſtay two or three days in that place, that he might make a, 
eal confutation of the vaunts of Piercy, who had boaſted, © That 
they ſhould never carry his lance into Scotland.” In the mean 
ime, that they might not be idle, they would attack the neigh- 
during caſtle. This opinion, though it was judged by many none 
the beſt, yet for Douglas's ſake they all ſubmitted to it. And 
herefore they fortified their camp for the preſent occaſion, 
hich on one ſide was ſufficiently guarded by marſhes, and 
hen proceeded to beſiege the caſtle. But Piercy, being of a 
erce nature, that he might blot out the ignominy he had re- 
eired, would have followed them preſently upon their retreat, 
ith thoſe forces which he had about him; but the graver ſort. 
tained him for fear of an ambuſh; for they did not think it 
robable, that ſo ſmall a number of Scots would have appeared 
ore ſo ſtrong a town, unleſs they bad more forces*near at 
ind, hid in ſome ſecret place. That day and the next, they 
Were buſy in making diſcoveries ; but finding that there was no 
nger of the greater army, as being far diſtant from Douglas's 
aty, Piercy immediately, with ten thouſand fighting men, 
It himſelf upon the march, without ſtaying for the biſhop 
Durham, who, that very night, was expected with ſome 
ces; for he thought he had force enough to overcome his 
emies, who were not half fo numerous. When the Engliſh 
ime 1n ſight, ſome of the Scots were at ſupper; others being 
ſcaricd at the leaguer of the caſtle, had compoſed themſelves 
reſt; but preſently an alarm word was given, To your arms / 
hilſt the reſt were arming themſelves, the major part of the 
je, pot, and many of the horſemens ſervants, making uſe of that 
nder fortification they had, bore the brunt of the Engliſh 
alt. But the horſe had a great advantage, in that they 
ountenſſhere ſenſible of the thing before; for diſputing among them- 
ves how they ſhould entertain the enemy when he aſſaulted 
em, (for an aſſault they expected), they ſaw that a neigh- 
during hill would be of great uſe to them. This there- 
VoL. I. „ : fore 
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fore thry encompaſſed, and whilſt the Engl; were attackin 
the patlgec into the camp, they feil upon cheir left flank, an 
made a great laughter, but a greater noiſe : yet the English 
having men enough, brought up their reſerves, and quickh 
nate good their ranks again; however, that diſorder did thi 
good to the Scots, that the fight before the camp was manage 
nore remiſsly, ſo that they had liberty to draw out, and 1any 
their army in o. der of battle. | | 
Whilſt theſe things were doing, the night drew on, but 
was a ſhort one, as it uſcth to be in July, in the northern coun 
tries eſpecially, and the weather alſo chanced to be fair; 
that the moon ſhining all night, it was as bright as day. Ti 
fight was maintained gallantly, as between two noble char 
pions, who were more ſolicitous for their honour than for the 
Jives. Piercy endeavoured to redeem his credit, and Doug! 
to maintain his by a new atchievement; fo that there was 
much eagerneſs on the one ſide as on the other, though the 
numbers were unequal, and fo the fight continued till it u 
late at night. And then the moon began to be elpuged, th 
Fiend could not be diſcerned from foe 5. whereupon. they reſi 
a while to take a little breath; and as ſgon' as the moon bra 
forth from the clouds, the Englith preſſed hard upon the 800 
fo that they gave ground, and Douglas's ſtandard was like 
be loſt : when the two Patrick Hepburns, father and fon, fro 
the one wing, and Douglas from the ether, brake through ti 
ranks of their own foldiers, and penetrated to the fro 
where the main danger was; and there they began ſa fierce: 
aſſault, that they gave and received many wounds; and, in fi 
brought back their men to their former ground, from when 
they had been driven. Neither was Douglas content the 
with, but with his two friends and followers, Robert Hi 
and Simon Glenduning his kinſman, he ruſhed in amongſt 
thickeſt of his enemies, and being of a tout ſpirit, as wel 
{trong body, made a great {laughter where ever he came. 
friends ſtrove earneſtly to come up to him; yet, before tid 
could do ſo, he was mortally wounded in three places, and! 
upon the ground; Hart lay dead by him, having a great mal 
wounds about him; and the prieſt who had accompanied him! 
all his-dangers, when he fainted, defended his body from 1 
ry. Jn-this condition his kinſmen, John Lindſay, and the f. 
Sinelajrs, John and Walter, found bim, and aſked him,“ H 
„he did? Very well, ſaid he, for 1 do not die like a flugg 
© upon my bed, but as almoſt all my ance ſtors have done; 4 
< I have three (my laſt) requeſts to make to you: Firſt, V 
e you will conceal my death both from friends and foes. ? 
* con!ly, That you would not ſuffer my ſtandard to be * 
| ov 
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down. hir dy, That you would revenge my death. If I 
may hope for the performance of theſe things, I ſhall bear 
the reſt more contentedly.“ Whereupen they, in the firſt 
place, covered his body with a cloak, that it might not be 
ow, and then they ſet up his ſtandard, and cried out, (as 
the cuſtom is), 4 Douglas! A Douglas! At that cry; there 
vas ſuch a concourſe made, and they ran in upon the enemy 
with ſuch alacrity and courage, that they drove him far 
away from the place of battle: for at the name of Douglas, 
not the common ſoldiers only, but John earl of Murray came 
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5. Th u, as thinking things to be there in the greateſt danger. For 
e chene had before rouled that part of the enemy's army which 
for the bod againſt him, and taking Piercy the younger, who was 


uch woutided, and ſent bim into the camp, to be dreſſed of 


Doug. | «Pane aj b ? 
his wounds; fo that the ſervice being not fo hot in other parts 


eval... | 
gh the of the army, the Douglaſſians which had run in to the ſtandard, 
in euted the Engliſh, who were wearied with their day-toil and 
lech th night-fight ; and in the heat of action, Henry Piercy their ge- 
ey rel feral was taken priſoner. When he was luſt, the reſt berook 
on bra bemſelves to a confuſed flight. There were lain of the Eng- 
be Bog iſh in that battle 1840, about roQ@ wounded, and 1040 taken 
s like priſoners. Of the Scots there were 100 ſlain, and 200 taken 
n, fic riſoners, in regard a few in purſuit followed a great number 


If their enemies. James Lindlay perceiving Matthew Red- 
1 of Berwick to be one of the ſtraggling fliers, 
juaging him by the goodneſs of his armour, to be one of the 
principal commanders, rode preſently after him: when he had 
ed three miles, his horſe being weary, he thought he could 


when © bh | 

at tho" eſcape 10 riding, and fo he diſmounted, and came upon his 
rt Ha feet. Lind ay did the ſame ; at laſt, after a pretty long ſkir- 
opt mt betwixt them, the Engliſhman, not being ſa-gqod at that 


, of weapon they uſed, yieldeth himſelf to Lindſay, who 
ent him home, having firſt taken his oath, That he world re- 


ne... [-- © Who 
Say e twenty dnys. This was then the courteſy of the neigh · 
and outing nations towards their priſoners, which to this day, is 


punttually obſerved amongſt the borderers. And-if a man do 
pot retutn at the day appointed, this is his puniſhment : In the 
3 which are made for reparation of mutual damages, he 
Vat complains how he was deceived, holds up the ſhape of an 
band or glove on a long ſpear, that it may be ſeen of all; that 
5 counted the higheſt brand of infamy upon any man; ſo 
hat he who bath thus vidlated bis faith, becomes thereby de- 
ſtable to his own friends and relations to ſuch a degree, that 
1 3 of any quality will cat, or drink, or talk with him, 
710 much as harbour him in his houſe, Lindſay having diſ- 
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miſſed his priſoner on the forementioned terms, perceived x 
great body of men before him, and marched up to them ; he 
knew them not to be enemies till he was ſo near that he coul 
not retreat, but was taken priſoner. Theſe were the force; 
of the biſhop. of Durham, who, coming late to Newcaſtle 
and not being able to overtake Piercy, not thinking that he 
would engage till the next day, made an halt to refreſh his 
men, and after they had ſupped he renewed his march. But 
he had- not gone far from the town, before thoſe that run 
away, informed him of the loſs of the day. Whereupon hi 
returned into the town, and adviſed with his friends concery 
ing his following of the Scots. The reſolution was, that about 
ſun-rifing they ſhould all be in arms; and conſequently in t 
morning there were ten thouſand horſe, beſides a promiſcy 
ous multitude of foot from all places round about. Theſ 
encouraged the biſhop to march the neareſt way to the enemy 
and to give them battle, alledging, that they were ſo weariet 
with yeſterday's fight, and ſo many were wounded, and the 
reſt ſceure by rea ſon of their late victory, that he might obtit 
an eaſy conqueſt over them. The earl of Murray, upol 
hom the eyes of all were fixed, when Douglas was gone 
was advertiſed of the biſhop's coming by his ſcouts; wher 
upon he conſulted with his chief commanders about the pri 
{oners + to kill them in cold blood, after they had given then 
quarter, ſeemed cruel; and to fave alive a number of ene 
mies, almoſt equal with their own, ſeemed dangerous. Tht 
Teſolution was, that they ſhould all ſwear not to-ſtir whilſt thi 
battle was fighting, and though their friends might come t 
releaſe. them, yet they ſhould continue and own themſelves a 
priſoners ſtill. Upon theſe terms they were left in the cam 
with a ſmall guard, who were commanded to fall opon the 
all, if any one ſtirred. This matter thus. ſettled, the Scot 
being full of courage, by reaſon. of their former victon 
marched out with their army, being fortified and ſecured in th 
rear with marſhes, and, on the right and left, with trees whid 
they cut down; and beſides, the word of command was given 
that as ſoon as the enemy drew near, every man ſhoald blo) 
his trumpet, made of an ox- horn, which he carried hanging! 
His neck, which would make ſuch a mighty noiſe and di 
as was terrible of itſelf; but being multiplied by the t 
percuſſion and echo of the neighbouring hills, gave - fort 
the repreſentation of a greater force than indeed they weil 
The Engliſh, who had marched very faſt, and were to figh 
amongſt the dead bodies of their on men; being aſtoniſit 
at that horrible noiſe, and alſo at the alacrity of their —_ 
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who ſtood in good order over againſt them; and beſides, ha- 
ving no {ſkilful commander over ſo tumultuary a body, nor the 
commander much confiding in ſuch a raw ſoldiery, they pre- 
ſently turned their colours, and marched back as they came. 
ln the mean time Lindſay, who, as I have ſaid, was taken 
priſoner, and left at Newcaſtle, being ſeen and known by Red- 
man, was courteouſly treated by him, and ſet at liberty with - 
out ranſom. The Scots having paſſed over this ſudden brunt 
ſo eaſily, reſolved to return home; but firſt they diſmiſſed 
Ralph Piercy, who was much wounded, ſo that he could not 
endure the jogging of a horſe, and ſent him to Newcaſtle to 
de healed of his wounds; upon his promiſe, that as ſoon as 
ever he was able to ride, he would wait on the ear] of Murray 
where he pleaſed to appoint; and engaging his faith thereto 
as the manner is, he departed : ſix hundred other priſoners 
followed his example, and were releaſed on their parole, upon 
the ſame terms. Many of the common ſoldiers, who were 
like to be more burdenſome than beneficial, were diſmiſſed gra- 
u. Of the nobler ſort Henry Piercy, and almoſt 400 more, 
were detained, and carried into Scotland; and ſhortly after, up- 
on payment of ſuch a ranſom as they ſet upon their own heads, 
they were all ſet at liberty; ſo that in that age, as Ennius 
lays, men did not huckſter out a war, but fought it out, as 
contending mainly for liberty and glory. Three days at- 
ter, the bodies of Douglas, and the other great commanders 
that fell, were carried to Mulroſs, and there with military pomp 
interred. When the news of theſe matters was brought to the 
other army, which was waſting Cumberland, it diſturbed all 
their mirth; ſo that the joy conceived for their good ſuc- 
ceſs, was turned into bitter. mourning. The loſs of Dou- 
glas did ſo affect all the ſoldiers, that not only that army which 
followed him, but this other alſo returned home in ſilence 
and ſadneſs, as if they had not been conquerors but con- 
quered. The public ſorrow was alſo further increaſed, that 
be died without children, and in the flower of his age; 
and that almoſt he alone was deprived of the fruit of the 
victory which he had gotten. His eſtate fell to Archibald 
earl of Galway, ſarnamed the Auſtere, who alſo was a brave 
Gvalier in his days. This is that memorable fight of Ot- 
terburn, remarkable, not only for the magnanimity and har- 
daeſs of the commanders and ſoldiers, and their . modeſty in 
vitory, but alſo for the various and changeable event of 
tt: that the .conqueror in the higheſt expectation of his 
glory, was taken off by death, and could not enjoy the 
früt of his own labour; and the conquered general, though 
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then diſcomfited and made a prifoner, yet outlived this battle 
many years, in great glory and ſplendor. It was fought the 
21ſt of July, in the year of dür Lord 1399. 
By this victory, matters were more compoſed and quiet 
both at home arid abroad: but in regard the king, by reaſon 
of bis age, was not fit to manage bufineſs and withal, un. 
det ſtanding the reflection that was made upon him by reaſon 
of the late expedition; which was undertaken without him; 
and his eldeſt ſon John being of a flow nature, and addicted 
more to caſe, than to difficult enterpriſes ; he therefore called 
ah affembly of the eſtates, and made Robert earl of Fife, 
viceroy of the kingdom, by the name of Governor; yet they 
who managed that office before him, were uſually called (u. 
ſtoder, i: 6. guardians. When Henry Piercy, eminent both 
for his quality and actions, was priſoner in Scotland, the earl 
of March, commonly called earl Mareſchal, a man fiercer in 
his words than actions, was put in his place: he undervaluing 
the Scots valour in the fight of Otterburn, and alfo ſeverah 
blaming the cowardice of the Englith, incurred thereby the 
hatred of both nations. And ihdeed, Robert vice-King of 
Scotland, was fo offended at his in ſolent boaſtifig, that hi 
thought it a juſt cauſe to make an 1 againſt him, 
Hereupon he entered the enemy's country, and with Aichi 
dald Douglas, then earl of Douglas, marches directly toward: 
the enemy, who was reported to expect him with a great at 
my; when he came near. him, he gave him opportunity te 
engage; which he declining, he ſent a trumpeter to him, t 
challenge him to try it out in a plain field; but the Mareſch: 
kept himſelf in his faſtneſſes and places inacceſſible, an- 
would give no anſwer to the trumpeter ; ſo that Robert, 3 
terthe had ſhewed his army ſome hours to the enemy, ſen 
them forth to pillage in the neighbourhood ; and he ranſack 
ed thoſe places eſpecially which the Mareſchal was wont tt 
have his reſidence in; and afterwards he marched the 
back laden with booty, without any fight at all. This es 
pedition, though undertaken upon ſlight grounds, yet v1 
very pleaſing both to the Engliſh and the Scots, who bol 
rejoiced to fee the proud vanity of the man to be thus hum 
bled; but he, to excuſe the matter, as often as mention v zi; 


made of it, alledged, that he did it for the love of bi ban 
countrymen, as being unwilling to expoſe them to needleſſ u | 
danger. | Es | | Dor 
At this time a truce was made, and hopes of peace betwcell not 
France and Englard, by the mediation of the pope and th ſack 


neighbouring princes, on this condition, that the allies 1 ” 
| 0u 
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I ould: be comp Jene by name, viz. the Portugueze of the 
tle W Engliſh fide; the Scats pA Spaniſh Caſtilians, of the French, 
the King Robert, againſt the adyice of his counſel, gave his ſingle 
cent chereto, bur upon no ſolid graund; for © he was able te 

net “ make neither peace nor war, but by the public advice of 
ſon © the eſtates; neither copld he promiſe an 


ton WM ceal any onger that hidden reſentment and diſguſt which they 
im had conceived againſt the French, who had only done them 
ted this courteſy, (the backward way), that when they were to do 
ſervice againſt an enemy, they would ſtrike the weapons out 
ien of their hands, and ſo take away the fruit of a former victory, 

and alſo the hopes of a new. At laſt, after much diſpute 
and quarrelling, the French ambaſſador gained this point, but 
with much ado, that the Scots ſhould ſend ambaſſadors into 


at hand, might not be hindered by their obſtinacy. King Ro- 
bert lived not long after, but departed this life in his caſtle call- 
ed Dundonald, in the year of Chriſt 1390, the 19th of April. 
He lived 74 years, and reigned 19 years and 24 days. Fhis 
king carried on his wars by his deputies, and uſually with good 
ſucceſs ; he was preſent in few battles himſelf, which ſome im- 
pute to his age, others to his cowardice ; but all ſay, that he 
was a very good man, and in the arts of peace, comparable 
with the beſt of kings. He adminiſtered juſtice diligently and 
impartially to all; he ſeverely puniſhed robberies, In his 
actions he was conſtant; in his words faithful. He came 
to the government in troubleſome times, yet he ſettled things 
at home, appeaſed diſcords, and governed with great equity and 
juſtice ; and he obtained ſuch conqueſts over his enemy, that, 
be reduced all the caſtles they had, except three. | 
Afrer his death tumults aroſe where they were leaſt ex- 
pected. Alexander earl of Buchan, the youngeſt of the king's 


dihop of Murray, upon a light occafion; and when he could 
not come at him to kill him, he wrecked his fury upon the 
church of Elgin, (which was then one of the faireſt in all Scot- 


lam Douglas, earl of Nithſdale, (who, as I ſaid before, for 
tis valour was made the king's ſon-in-law), was ſlain at 
Dantzick an the Viſtula, þy ſame ruffians, who were. hired 
to perpetrate the murder by Clifford an Engliſhman, For 
Douglas, when matters were quieted at home, that he might 
* not lie idle, ſet out for the . holy war; and in Pruſſia gave 


f hot luch proof of his valour, that he was made admiral of the 


hou | whole 


ie eſtates; 1 firm truce, wich- 
un « out theig deczce in the caſe,” Nor could the nohility copy 


France about the matter, that ſo the hopes of a peace ſo near 


ſons by Elizabeth More, fell into a mortal feud with the 


land), and burnt it down to the ground. The fame year Wil- 
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whole fleet, which was very great and magnificent, and withal 


odated. But a quarrel ariſing between him and 
— r — upon old emulations, becauſe he grudge 
him that honour, he ſent him a challenge to fight with hin 
hand to hand. But the challenger, conſidering into what an 


s adventure he had run himſelf by that challenge, be 
1 — came, cauſed him to be murdered by aſſaſſin, 


which he had hired for that purpoſe. 
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RoBERT III. the hundredth and firſt king. 


OBERT II. was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon John, on 
the 13th of Auguſt, and in the year of our Lord 1390. 
He was called John till that time; but then, by the de- 
ree of the eſtates, his name was changed to Robert. Whether 
his change of names was occaſioned by the misfortunes and 
alamities of two kings, called John, one of France, the other 
f England; or, whether it was for the eminent virtues and 
felicity of two Roberts, both in peace and war, who lately 
etipned in Scotland, authors remain filent in that point, and 
lierefore I ſhall not take upon me to determine. 

The excellence of this Robert conſiſted in this, that he was 
ther unblemiſhed by vice, than ſignalized for any illuſtrious 
zirtues; ſo that the name of king was veſted in him, but the 
management of all public affairs reſted on Robert his brother. 
in the beginning of his reign, there was peace abroad, by 
teaſon of the three years truce made with the Engliſh ; which 
a while after was prolonged for four years more. But a ſe- 
dition was begun at home by Duncan, or Dunach, Stuart. 
Hie was the ſon of Alexander earl of Buchan, the king's bro- 
ther; a fierce father, and a fiercer ſon; who, upon the death 
of his grandfather, imagining now that he had a fit opportu- 
ty for rapine, gathered a band of pillagers at his heels, 

VOL. I. Bee | and 
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and deſcending into Angus ſpoiled all, as if it had been an ef 


> my's country. Walter Ogilvy and Walter Lichton, his br 
ther, endeavouring to oppoſe him, were killed, together wit 
ſixty of their followers. They, elated with this ſucceſs, 2 
flicted the country more grievouſly than ever; but hearing 
the approach of the earl of Crawturd, whom the king had fe 
to reſtrain their inſolence, the nimbleſt of them fled ſpeedil 
and hid their heads in holes and corners; of thoſe who mad 
not ſo much haſte ſome were ſlain, ſome taken, and afterward 
put to death. Thus the wickedneſs of theſe unquiet and ty 
bulent ſet of mortals being hindered from ſpreading over th 
campaign countries, they fell out amongſt themſelves at the 
own homes: and eſpecially two families of them exerciſe 
great cruelties upon one another. They refuſed to end the 
feuds by eourſe of law; or to refer them to indifferent arbi 
trators; ſo that the king ſent two earls to ſuppreſs then 
Thomas earl of Dunbar, and James Lindſay, his father bein 
dead, now earl of Crawfurd: theſe commanders, conſiderin 
they were to engage a fierce and refolute people, who not 0 
ly deſpiſed pleaſure, but even death itſelf; fo that they ver 
not likely to ſubdue them by force, without great flaugh 
ter of their own men; they therefore reſolved to try wha 
they could do by policy. And accordingly they diſcourſe 
the heads of both clansapart, and repreſented to them y 

danger would accrue to both by their mutual ſlaughters 9 
one another; and if one family ſhould extirpate the othe 
yet that was not likely to be effected without great damage 
even of the conquering ſide; and if it might, yet the cot 
teſt would not end ſo; for then the conquerors were to engag 
the king's forces, (though they were weakened before bj 
their mutual conflicts), of whoſe anger againſt them boi 
they might be juſtly ſenſible, becauſe he had ſent forces t( 
deſtroy them both, even before they had diſabled one as 
other. But if they would hearken to thoſe who were mott 
deſirous of their preſervation than their ruin, they woul 
ſhew them a way how they might be reconciled honour 
ably, with amends, and to the king's ſatis faction. Whe! 
they deſired to hear how this condition was propoſed, ih 
thirty of each fide ſhould try it out in fight before th 
King, armed only with their ſwords; they that were col 
quered, ſhould have a pardon for all paſt offences, and th 
conquerors ſhould be honoured and reſpected by the king an 
his nobles: both ſides were well pleaſed with the terms; ; 
that a day was fixed for the combat; and at the time # 
pointed, the heads of the families, with their parties, came i 


court, and part of a field on the north ſide of the Lou? y 
* l | * 01 
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perth, which was ſevered from the reſt by a deep trench, was 
ppointed for the place of combat; and galleries built round 
or ſpeQtators. Hereupon an huge multitude was aſſembled 
ogether, and ſat ready to ſee the uiſpute; but the fight was 
layed a while, becauſe one of the thirty of the one party, 
ad hid himſelf for fear, and their fellows were not willing 
engage without having juſt an equal number with their 
dverfaries; neither was any one found to ſupply the place 


wardWf bim who was abſent; and of the other party, not a man 
d turſÞould be drawn out, or exempted from the fight, leſt he 
er th Wight ſeem leſs valued, and not fo couragious as the reſt. 
 theiWifter a little pauſe, an ordinary tradeſinan comes forth, and 
reiſe fers to ſupply the place of him that was abſent, provided, 
| theifWhat if his ſide conquered, they would pay him down half a. 


fterwards as long as he lived. 
qualled, the fight began; and it was carried on with ſuch 
eat contention, both of body and mind, as old grudges, in- 
lamed by new loſſes, could raiſe up in men of ſuch fierce 
iſpoſitions, accuſtomed to blood and cruelty ;, eſpecially, ſee- 


laughWs honour and eſtate was propounded to the conqueror, 
whaWeath and ignominy to the conquered. The ſpectators were 
zurſeMMolſeſſed with as much horror, as the combatants were with 
 whaWury, as deteſting to behold the ugly and deformed mutilations 
ers d butcheries of one another's bodies; the lopping off their 
othenWmbs; and, in a word, the rage of wild beaſts under the 
mage hape of men. But all took notice, that none carried himſelf 
2 conore valiantly than that mercenary and ſuppoſitious hireling, 


gag whoſe valour a great part of the victory was to be aſeribed: 
re h 
both 
es 1 
je Al 
mort 
woul 
nou 


\W hel 


t all of them grievouſly wounded : of the contrary faction, 


encounter with ſo many, he threw himſelf into the river 
ay, which ran by; and his adverſaries not being able to fol- 
w him, by reaſon of their wounds, he eſcaped to the other 


e promiſcuous multitude being left without leaders, gave 


e ther their trade of ſedition for many years after, and betook 
coußem ſelves to their hufbandry. This combat happened in the 
id ther 1396, : | 5 8 
g 20 About two years after, in an aſſembly of the ſtates at Perth, 
s; e king made David his ſon, earl of Rothe ſay, being eigh- 
e PF" vears old, and Robert his brother, long ſince earl of 


dur was then fürſt celebrated in Scotlan'!, a great increaſe of 
| Eee 2 


old dollar of France, and allo provide for his maintenance. 
Thus the number being again 


f that ſide that he was of, there were ten alive, beſides himſelf, 


ere remained only one, who was not wounded at all; 
ut as there was ſo much odds, and he would be forced ſingly 


le, By this means, the forwardeſt of both parties being ſlain, 


Nteith and Fife, dukes of Albany. This vain title of ho- 


ambition, 
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my to the name of the Douglaſſes; and in regard he was e 
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ambition, but none at all to virgue; neither did it afterward 
thrive with any who enjoyed it. The king would have be 
ſtowed the ſame title upon the earl of Douglas; but he being 
a grave and ſolid perſon, abſolutely refuſed that nominal ſhe 
dow of empty honour; and if any man told him that he ſhould 
be a duke, he rebuked him ſharply for it. Some ſay, that the 
name of governor, which was given by his father to Robert the 
King's brother, was this year confirmed by the king; as alſo 
that the family of the Lindſays had the earldom of Crawfurd 
added to their former honours : but they are not fully clear, 
whether the name of the firſt earl of that family was Thomas 
or David. TE . es ein 
The next year after, Richard II. king of England, ws 
forced to reſign the crown; and Henry IV. ſuccceded him 
In the beginning of his reign, before the truce was quite 
ended, new feeds of war with the Scots were ſown. George 
Dunbar, earl of March, had betrothed his daughter Elizaber 
to David, the kings ſon, and had already paid a good part ol 
her dowry. Archibald earl of Douglas, ſtorming that {c 
powerful a man, and his rival, ſhould be preferred beforgh W 
him, alledging that the conſent of the eſtates was not obtain 
ed in the caſe, (which no man ever remembered to be done! 
any of the king's marriages before), offered his daughter Mary 
with a larger dowry; and by means of Robert the king's bro 
ther, who could do all at court, he brought it about, tha 


the condition was accepted, and the marriage was conſummaſ yea 


ted by the decree of the eſtates. George was much affect 
ed at this injury, as well as reproach, and ſharply- expoſtulateQden 
with the king about it; but ſeeing what was once done, could fur: 
not be undone, he deſired at leaſt the repayment of the. dowry in: 
This his juſt demand being denied, and perceiving that h his 
Was not like to obtain any right, for that the minds and car ma 
of all the court were prepoſſeſſed by his rival, he departeſ ſuc 
upon very angry, nay, threatening terms; and fo giving vi gre: 
the caſtle of Dunbar to Robert Maitland, his ſiſter's: fon, H he 
went for England. Robert preſently yielded up the cali ay 
to an herald, ſent by the king to demand it, and Douglas va bur 
admitted into it with a garriſon, ſo that when George returne lloy 
home, he was denied entrance. Upon that he took his wie 
children, and ſome intimate friends, and returned into Eng 
land. Being there, as he was a man powerful at home, al 
famous abroad, he joined counſels with Piercy, a mortal ene 


beloved by the bordering Scots, of which many were eitbe ſelf 
his tenants, allies, or otherwife obliged to bim, he made "i Eng 
inroad into the whole province of March, and drove great 10 apr 


S. CO F LANA 


from the country, eſpecially from the lands of the Douglaſſes. 
rhe king of Scots firſt proclaimed George a public enemy, 
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king of England, to demand that he might be given up as a 
fugitive, according to the league made betwixt them, and alſo 
to complain of the violation of the truce. Henry of England 
gave a peremptory anſwer to his demands, that he had given 
the public faith to George for his protection, and that he would 
not break his royal word; as if a private engagement with 
2 renegado was more religiouſly to be obſerved, than that 
which had been publicly confirmed by ambaſſadors and heralds ; 
for the days of the truce made with Richard were not yet ex- 
pired. In the mean time, Henry Piercy the younger, called 
Hot-ſpur, and George Dunbar, ceaſed not to infeſt the neigh- 


, Was 


him 


quite bouring lands of the Scots with their incurſions. Which 
corre when they had often and ſucceſsfully done, their boldneſs in- 
abet creaſed with their ſucceſs; ſo that gathering two thouſand 
art ol men together, they entered Lothian, and made great havock 
at (of about Hadington. They beſieged Hales-Caſtle, but in vain. 
xefordfl When they came to Linton, (a village fituate on the Tyne, 
brainFW a river of Lothian), they were ſo diſturbed at the ſudden 
ne inf coming of Douglas againſt them, that they left their booty, 
Mary. and all their baggage behind them; and ran away in ſuch fear, 
s broFÞl that they never ſtopped till they came to Berwick. Theſe 
thai things were done about the beginning of February, in the 


mma 
affect 
alate( 
coul 


year 1400. ; 

The ſame year, upon the return of the herald, war was 
denounced againſt England; and then alſo Archibald Douglas, 
ſurnamed the Auſtere, a man inferior to none of his anceſtors 


owryſ in all kind of praiſe, fell ſick and died, in a very bad time for 
at h bis country, which had lately loſt, by divers misfortunes, ſo 
d car many brave generals before. His ſon, of the ſame name, 
parted ſucceeded him. On the 13th of Auguſt, the Engliſh king with 


ng v great forces entered Scotland. When he came to Hadington, 
n, H be ſtayed there three days, and then marched to Leith; and 
cali ſlaying there as many days, he laid ſiege to the caſtle of Edin- 
1s wall burgh, The governor led an army againſt them, but very 
urneſſß lowly; ſo that it eaſily appeared, that he did not much care if 
wiſh the caſtle of Edinburgh was taken by the Engliſh ; and in it 


| Engl David, the king's fon. For by this time his wicked ambition 
„ a began to ſhew itſelf: for he undervalued his brother, as an 
] eneſſ efteminate perſon, and ſought the deſtruction of his children 


s we 4 much as he could, that he might enjoy the kingdom him- 
eite elf; ſo that their loſs he counted his gain. But the king of 
de "i England and his army, on the contrary, acted the enemy with 
pre) * great deal of moderation, as if, by an oſtentation of war, 


tro they 
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and confiſcated all his eſtate; next he ſent an herald to the 
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- Piercy the younger, and George Dunbar, in a pitched battle, 
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they had only ſought for peace; for having made ſome light N the 
onlet on the caſtle, he raiſed the ſiege, and returned home, N elf 


without doing any conſiderable. damage to the places through Co 
which he marched; inſomuch that in his marches both back. “ 
ward and forward, he got the praiſe and commendation of be.“ 
ing a mild, clement, and moderate enemy: he was courteous to 
to thoſe that ſurrendered themſelves; he offered no violence I tha 
to conſecrated places; and he even rewarded thoſe bountifully, Wtha 
who had formerly entertained his father. All theſe practices Nof 
togratiated him more, and rendered the governor more odious; Wha 
in regard he did not proſecute the war with any- eagerneſs, as Writ 
againſt an enemy, nor yet endeavour to make fo eaſy and be · ¶ fro 
neficent a king his friend. After Henry was returned for Wafts 
England, George Dunbar continued ſtill to invade the borders Wcio! 
but the inroads he had were more frequent than they were Wthis 
conſiderable. To ſuppreſs him, there was more need of a Wenc 
diligent, than numerous force, and therefore Douglas divided None 
the forces of each county into ſmall bands, and appointed Wtaki 
commanders over them; who, by turns, were to ſtop the ene · ¶ fre 
my, or, if they ſaw cauſe, to fight him. The firſt lob fell upon Wire 
Thomas Halyburton of Dirlington, who took a great booty be e 
from the enemy out of the lands near Bamburgh. But Patrick 
Hepburn, who wandered farther abroad with a greater band of 
men, had not the like ſucceſs; for truſting too much to the 
numbers of his men, and not being very wary in his retreat with 
his prey, he was cut off by the Engliſh, and with him all the 
flower of the Lothian foldiery. Archibald Douglas, to revenge 
the {laughter of his friend, by the conſent of the governor, Ndiſſe 
gathered above ten thouſand men together: abundance of the 
nobles accompanied him in his march, and among them, Mur- 
do, the governor's ſon. When they came to Northumberland, 
at Newcaſtle upon Tyne, they paſſed the river, and put the 
country to fire and ſword; but there encountering with Henry mat. 


they were overcome, many of the nobles were ſlain, Douglas 
was taken priſoner, having loſt one of his eyes; ſo were alſo 
Murdo earl of Fife, Thomas earl of Murray, and George earl nin 
of Angus, with many other noble and illuſtrious per ſons. And 
indeed the {ſtrength of Scotland was not ſo much weakened in 
any one fight for many years before, as it was in this. It was 
fought at Homeldon, a town in Northumberland, on the 7th 
of May, in the year of Chriſt 1401. 41 

Piercy, having obtained ſo. &gnal a victory, reſolved to pelt 
ſubject all the country, which lay betwixt Northumberland and 
the Forth, to the Engliſh ſceptre ; and he thought it would be 


a work of no great difficulty to compaſs, in regard moſt 4 non! 
the 
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ight the nobility of thoſe countries were either ſlain in the fight, or 
me, elſe his priſoners. Purſuant to this reſolution, beginning with 
gb Cocklaw, a caſtle in Teviotdale, the governor agreed, That 
ack. “ unleſs the caſtle was relieved by the Scots in fifty days, he 
be “ would ſurrender it up.” When theſe conditions were brought 
ous MW to the king, and then to the governor, ſome were of opinion, 
ence I that the caſtle ſhould be ſurrendered, in regard it was not of 
ally, MW that conſequence, as for the ſake of it, to bazard the ſtrength 
ices of the kingdom a ſecond time, which had been ſo dreadfully 
ous; ¶ haken and weakened in the late fight. This dejection of ſpi- 
„ 43 {Writ proceeded, not ſo much from any fear of the enemy, as 
| be- ¶ from the perfidiouſneſs of the governor, whoſe mouth watered 
for Wafter the kingdom. He, on the other fide, to avert all ſuſpi- 
leis Mcion from himſelf, in high and confident words, affirmed, that 
vere ¶ this cow-heartedneſs and confeſſion of public fear, would more 
f a J encourage the enemy, than the loſs of a battle. And if any 
ided ene thought, that the Engliſh would be contented with the 
ated taking of one caſtle, they were very much miſtaken; for as 
ene · I fre is more increaſed by a light aſperſion of water, ſo the de- 
pon Wire of the Engliſh, upon ſurrender of /ome places, would not 
2oty Moe extinguiſhed, but rather inflamed to the taking of more; ſo 
rick that what was given up at firſt, would be but a ſtep to a far- 
d of ther progreſs : but, (ſays he), if all of you refuſe to march out, 
| the for the relief of the caſtle, 1 myſelf will go alone; for as long 
with Nas I live, and am in health, I will never ſuffer ſuch a mark of 
the Wdlgrace to be branded on the Scottiſh name. Upon this gal- 
enge Ilant ſpeech of the governor's, the reſt, either extinguiſhing or 
nor, Miſſembling their ſuſpicion, cried out, That they would fol- 
the MW" low him.” But fortune decided the controverſy, and blew 
Nut- Hoff that danger; for Piercy was recalled to the civil war in 
England, and fo the ſiege was raiſed without. blows. 

Whilſt theſe things were acting abroad againſt the enemy, 
matters went no better at home: for ſhortly after the death 
of Archibald Douglas, the year before, there immediately fol- 


glas {owed the deceaſe of the queen Anabella, and of Walter 
allo NTrayle, archbiſhop of St Andrews, inſomuch that all mens 
earl minds did pre ſage a great change of affairs. For the ſplendor 
And pf military matters was upheld by Douglas; the eccleſiaſtical 
d - authority and reſemblance (in ſome ſort) of ancient diſcipline, 
wa 


Trayle; and the dignity of the court, by the queen, as did 
don appear by what happened after her death. For David, 
be king's ſon, was a young man of a fierce diſpoſition, and 
nelined to wantonneſs and luſt, The indulgence of bis: father 


and Micreaſed thoſe vices ; for though he had not authority enough 
d * o maintain the reverence due to him, yet by the diligent ad- 
- nonition of thoſe, who were appointed to be David's tutors 
the 1 in 
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in bis youth, but much more by the counſel and advice of his 
mother, his youthful heats of temper were ſomewhat reſtrain| 
ed; but when ſhe was dead, he, as now freed from this curb 
returned to his own manners and luſtful courſes ; for laying aſide 
all ſhame and fear, he took away other mens wives by force, 
nay, and virgins too, though well deſcended; and thoſe tha 
he could not perſuade by fair means, he raviſhed by comp 
ſion; and if any one endeavoured to abridge him in his de. 
bauched courſes, he was ſure never to come off without ſuffer 
ing for it. Many complaints were brought to his father about 
theſe his exorbitancies; ſo that he wrote to his brother, the 
governor, to keep him with him, and to have a ſtrict eye 
over his converſation, till that ſpirit of lewdneſs ſhould abate; 
and till he gave ſome hopes of his amendment of life. The 
overnor had now an opportunity put into his hands, to effed 
what he moſt deſired, and that was, to deſtroy his brother's 
iſſue; ſo that meeting David three miles from St Andrews, he 
carried him into the caſtle there, which he kept in the nature 
of a garriſon, after the archbiſhop's death: after a while, he 
took him from thence, and carried him to his own caſtle of 
Falkland ; and there ſhut him up cloſe priſoner, intending tc 
ſtarve him. But that miſerable death, to which his uncle's 
cruelty had deſigned him, was protracted for a few days, by 
the compaſſion of two of the female ſex; one was a young 
maid, whoſe father was governor of the caſtle and garriſon 
She gave him oat-cakes made ſo thin, that they could be fol 
ed up together, (as it is uſual in Scotland to make them), and 
as often as ſhe went into the garden near the priſon, ſhe put 
them under a linen vail or hood, which ſhe did, as it wer? 
careleſsly caſt over her head, to keep her from the ſun, anc 
thruſt them into the priſon to him through a ſmall crany, . 
ther than a window. The other was a country nurſe, wit 
milked her breaſt, and, by a little canal, conveyed it into hi 
mouth. By this mean fare, which ſerved rather to inereaſt 
than aſſuage his hunger, his wretched life and puniſhment wa 
| lengthened out for a little while; till, at length, by the vig! 
lance of the guards, they were diſcovered and pur to death 
the father mightily abhorring the perfidiouſneſs of his ov! 
daughter, whilſt he endeavoured to manifeſt his fidelity to a 
unfaithful regent. The young man being thus left deſtitute® 
all human ſupport, having, by force of hunger, gnawed and 
torn. his own fleſh, died at length more than a ſingle death 
His end was long concealed from his father, though it wi 
commonly known abroad, becauſe no man durſt be the meſſen 


ger of ſuch ſad ridings to him. of 
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But to return to the affairs of England, as far as they lie in- 
üffteraüngled with our own, When Piercy, and a great number 
Peeſides of the nobility, had conſpired to make war upon their 

own king, he agrees with Douglas, whom he {till held priſoner 
lace the battle of Homeldan, that, if he would improve his 
intereſt, by aſſiſting him againſt the king, as ſtrenuouſly and 
is faithfully as he had before done againſt him, he would ſet 
dim at liberty without ranſom; which Douglas frankly pro- 
miſed him to do, as being willing to omit no opportunity of 
ſervice againſt the Engliſh king. Hereupon he gathered ſome 
of his friends and tenants about him, and prepared himſelf 
or the fight, wherein he behaved himſelf as ſtoutly, as he pro- 
iſed to anf: ſo that, without regard to the common ſol- 
diers, his mind and eye was B intent upon the king only; 
and there being ſeveral commanders clothed in royal attire, 
hich was done on purpoſe by the Engliſh, either to deceive 
the enemy, if they ſhould preſs hard upon the king; or elſe 
hat the ſoldiers, in more places than one, might find him a 


; Wccſent witneſs of their Cgurage or cowardice : Douglas took 
f Wotice of one of theſe, who had fine armour, and ruſhed in 
pon him with all his might, and unhorſed him. But, he being 
"Ss Wclicved by thoſe who were next, he did the ſame to a ſecone, 


and to a third, who were all attired as kings, (and this Ed- 
nnd Hall, the Engliſh writer, affirms, as well as ours), fo 
fat he was not taken up ſo much with the apprehenſion of his 
own danger, as an aſtoniſhment, from whence ſo many kings 
ſhould ſtart up at once. At length, after a terrible and bloody 
Abt, fortune turned about, and the king won the day; Dou- 
plas was ſadly wounded, and taken amongſt the priſoners; and 
whereas many urged to put him to death, the king ſaved him, 
and did not only commend his fidelity to his friend, but alſo 
rewarded him for his valout ; and when his wounds were cured, 
fer he had ſtaid ſome months with him, upon the payment 
of a great ſum of money he was releaſed. r. 
In the mean time, the Scottiſh king heard of the death of 
David his eldeſt ſon, by the ae cruelty of his uncle. 
The author was ſufficiently pointed at by private whiſperings, 
though no man aich publicly to accuſe ſo potent a man. 
yVbereupon the king ſends for his brother, 3 

ſulates with him concerning the matter. He had prepared his 
le beforehand, and charges others with the guilt of the 
Young man's death; as for him and his, they were ready, 
lorfooth, whenever the king pleaſed to plead and aſſert their 
nnocency, in a due courſe, of law; but as for the murderers 
lome-of- them; he had taken already, and the reſt he wou! 


oung 
riſon 


Bu 17 diligent ſearch after. Thus the matter being brought to 
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a rock rather than an iſland. Henry Sinclair, earl of the Or 
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examination according to law, the author of the wickedneſ; 
ſummons a council, ſets up accuſers, and he, who was implead ie 
ed as guilty, was by them acquitted as innocent of the murder, 
'The king imprecated a moſt dreadful puniſhment from th: 
God of heaven above, to be poured down on him and his poſte 
rity, who had committed that horrid wickedneſs: and thus 
being overpreſſed with grief and bodily weakneſs, he returned 
to Bute whetice he came, ſuſpecting more than ever, that his 
brother had committed the parricide, though he was too 
powerful to be brought by him to juſtice and puniſhment for 
the fame. But he, like a ſtrong diſſembler, brings the ſuppo- 
ſititious authors of the wickedneſs out of priſon, and put then 
to cruel deaths; it is true, they were lewd perſons, yet inne. 
cent of that particular fact for which they ſuffered. | 
In the mean time, the king adviſed with his friends, how 
he might preſerve James his youngeſt ſon, for whoſe ſafety he 
was very ſolicitous, and whom he had left in the cuſtody of 
Walter Wardiloe, archbiſhop of St Andrews, an honeſt ma 
and faithful to him: they gave their opinion, that he could 
not be ſafe in any part of Scotland, and that therefore it wa 
belt to ſend him over to Charles VI. king of France, the old 
ally, and only friend of the Scottiſh nation; for he could be 
educated no where more ſafely and honourably than there 
The freſh example of David Bruce ſtuck yet in their minds 
who, in dubious and troubleſome times at home, had there 
for ſome years, an honourable retreat and entertainment. Here 
upon a veſſel was prepared, and he put on board at the Bal; 


cades, was ſent with him as his guide or rector; whillt the 
were coaſting by the ſhore, he landed at the promontory 0 
Flamburgh, either driven in by tempeſt, or elſe to refreſh bi 

ſelf on thore, after having been very ſea-ſick : there he was 
detained by the Engliſh, till they ſent to their king, who com- 
manded that he ſhould be brought up to court; ſo that neithe 
the law of the truce, which, was made a little before, tor 
eight years, nor the ſupplicating letters of his father prevail 
ed, but he was kept as a lawful priſoner. For his father, a! 
his departure, had ſent letters by him to the king of England 
(if poſſibly he ſhonld be neceſſitated to land there), wherelt 
he made complaining, and lamentable diſcourſes, both of bi» 
own, and alſo of the common fortune of all mankind. But 
though the king of England was not ignorant of the inconſta 
cy of human affairs, yet the old grudge againſt the nati0! 
of the Scots more prevailed with him, than either the reſpec: 
of the youth's innocent age, or the tears of his grieved . 
ther, or the dignity of the kingly name, or the faith of ti! 
| | | 5 : paciftcatio 
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dnefpacification and truce. For having referred the matter to his 
plead council, how he ſhould treat the ſon of the king of Scots be- 
urder Ming arrived in his dominions, thoſe who had any regard to 
n theſequity, and were weary of the preſent war, inclined to the 

poſts milder opinion, viz. that the royal youth, who fled from the 
thus Neruelty of his own countrymen, and was now their ſuppliant, 


ſhould be hoſpitably and friendly entertained, that ſo a fierce 
pation, and unconquered by the war of ſo many ages, might 
de won and wrought over to a reconciliation by courteſy. 
or this, they thought, ** the moſt ſolid and firm victory, not 
' when liberty is taken away by force, but when minds are uni- 
ted by the indiſſoluble bond of amity.” Others were of a 
ontrary opinion, that he might be lawfully detained as a pri ſo- 
der, either becauſe many of the Scots nobility had per ſonally 
ſiſted Piercy in the inſurrection which he made againſt the 
king, or becauſe his father had entertained and relieved Piercy 
the elder, when he. was baniſhed and condemned as a traitor 
In England. | | 

This opinion (as commonly the worſt counſels do) prevailed, 
hough they that were preſent at the conſultation knew well 
enough, that thoſe Scots who fought againſt the Englith Kang 
In Piercy's inſurrection, were not ſent by any public commiſ- 
lon-from the king, but came out of their private affection to 
Douglas, who was then alſo in Piercy's power. They might 
alſo have remembered, what Henry himſelf had anſwered to 
he Scots, a few years before, when they demanded George 
Dunbar to be given up ; yet notwithſtanding, they ſtuck to this 
laſt opinion, as commonly in the courts of princes, a falſe pre- 

' tence of advantage weighs down honeſt and righteous coun- 
* ſels:” yet in one thing, Henry dealt nobly and royally with his 
ptive, that he cauſed him to be educared in learning, and 
ood diſcipline : this calamity of the ſon was brought to his 
father's ears, whilſt he was at ſupper, and did ſo overwhelm - 
tim with grief, that he was almoſt ready to give up the ghoſt 
n the hands of his ſervants, that attended him; but being car- 
led to his bed-chamber, he abſtained from all food, aud in 
lirce days died of hunger and grief at Rotheſay, which is a, 
town in the iſland Bute, in the ſixteenth year of his reign, on 
lhe 1ſt of April, and year of Chriſt 1406, He was buried at 
e abbey of Paiſly. This Robert, for tallneſs of ſtature, and, 
or the beauty and compoſition of his whole body, was inferior 
d very few of his contemporaries. His life was very harmle is, 
ad there was no virtuous . accompliſhment, fit for a private, 
nan, wanting in.him, fo that it may be truly ſaid of him, that 
was a better man than a king. | | ol 
After the king's death, the government of the kingdom was 
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bis old friend the earl of March ; by whom he was courteovſly 
entertained and accommodated according to his eltate : there 


not want force, both of Scots and Engliſh, who were ready 
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ſettled upon Robert his brother, by the decree of all the ſtates 
who had many things in him worthy of that office and dignity; 
if, out of a blind ambition to rule, he had not uſed unjuſt cout 
ſes to haſten to the throne. He was valiant in war, prudent in 
counſel, juſt in jadgment, liberal to the nobles, and tender in 
levying taxes on the commons. The ſame year Piercy the 
elder again entered into a conſpiracy againſt the king, to re. 
venge upon him the deaths of his brother and two ſons, who 
had been ſlain; but his deſign was diſcovered, many of his ac. 
complices taken and put to death, and he himſelf for fear fled 
into Scotland, that from thence he might go over into Flanders 
and France to procure auxiliaries, _ renew the war. In the 
mean time, Henry, the king of England's ſon, made great in. 
curſions into Scotland, both by land and ſea : when he was re. 
turned home with a great booty, the caſtle of Jedburgh, which 
the enemy had kept, from the fight at Durham, to that day, 
was taken by the commons of Teviotdate, pillaged, and then, 
by the governoi's order, wholly demoliſhed : and George carl 
of March, who had done much damage to his country men, in 
behalf of the Engliſh, being not able to procure from them id 
to recover his own, nor an honeſt maintenance_amongſt them 
neither, pacified the governor by his friends, and ſo returned 
home; yet he loſt part of his patrimony, viz. his caſtles in the 
Lochmaben, and Annandale, which were given to Douglas, 
for the loſſes he had ſuftained; and thus all offences were 
forgiven on both ſides, and he paſſed the reſt of his life in 
gr concord with his neighbours, and faithful fubje ction to 
11s king. | | | 

The next year, Piercy, after he had made a vain and fruit 
leſs tour over France and Flanders, retu ned into Scotland to 


he tranſacted by private meſſengers, about returning into his 
own country, and amongſt the reſt, he wrote to Ralph Rokel- 
by, his ancient and faithful friend, as he thought, that he did 


to. aſſiſt him to recover his ancient patrimony ; provided that 
he would join his aſſiſtance with them. This Ralph was at 
that time ſheriff of Yorkſhire, fo they there call the officer 
which preſides in chief over juridical aſſemblies. He entice 
Picrcy to him upon pretence of giving him aid, and then dif 
covered the conſpiracy to the king. Thus the friend was be- 
trayed, his head cut off, and ſent to the king at London. 

\ There was alſo at that time a certain Engliſhman in Scot 


land, who called himſclf Richard II. but falſely, as Hop 
2255 pole 
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SCOTLAND 


Book X. 


roſe. - For when Piercy the elder did often and earneſtly de- 
fire ro ſpeak with him, he would not by any perſuaſion be in- 


duced thereunto, fearing, as may be gueſſed, leſt his impoſture 
might be detected by a man, who fo well knew his king, Yee 
he was for ſome years treated as one of the blood-royal: and 
that he might live more ſecurely, he feigned himſelf moſt averſe 
from any deſire of enjoying the kingdom. But at laſt dying, 
he was buried in the church of the Franciſcan Fryars at Stir- 
ling; the title of king of England being inſerted: in his epi- 
raph, Not long after, Faſtcaſtle, a very ſtrong. caſtle (as 
the name intimates) in March, was taken from the Engliſh by 
Patrick Dunbar, ſon to George, and therein Thomas Holden, 
governor thereof, who had infeſted all the neighbouring places 
of Lothian, with continual robberjes. © And moreover, in 
Teviotdale, William Douglas, and” Gavin Dunbar, youngeſt 
ſon to the earl of March, had broken down the bridge of Rox- 
burgh, and burnt the town; but” they attempted not the 
caſtle, becauſe they were deſtitute and unprovided of all things 


way from him by the governor, when he could get no right, 
be jevied 1000 Hlanders, and made a deſcent on the continent, 
and ſo eaſily ſeized on Roſs, the whole country being willing 
to return to the ſubjection of their own juſt maſter : but this 
facility of the Roſſians in ſubmitting to him, gave him (whoſe 
mind was greedy of prey) encouragement to attempt greater 
matters. 
to force to defend it, he reduced it to his obedience, and 
then paſſed farther im his depredations into Strathbogy, and 
tbreatened Aberdeen. Againſt this ſudden and unexpected ene- 
my the governor gathered forces; but in regard the greatneſs, 
and the near approach of the danger did not admit the expec- 
taney of ſlow. paced aid, Alexander earl of Marr, the fon of 
Alexander the governor's brother, and almoſt all the nobility 
beyond the Tay, at a village called Harlaw, ſet themſelves and 
ici men in bactle-array againſt him. The fight was cruel and 
Hoody; for the valour of many nobles did then contend for 
eſtate and glory againſt the favage cruelty of the oppoſite 
party ; at laſt the night parted them, and it may be rather 
ad, that they were both weary with fighting, than that either 
party had the better; ſo that the event of the fight was ſo 
Incertain, that when both ſides had reckoned up how many 
they had toft, each counted himſelf the conqueror. In this 
zht there fell ſo many eminent and noble perſonages, as 
ace ever periſhcd-in one battle againſt a foreign enemy for 

mapy 


neceſſary for a ſiege: but the next year after, which was 
1411, Donald the Ilander, lord of the Abudz, claiming Roſs 
the next heir (for ſo indeed he was) as unjuſtly taken a- 


For he paſſed over into Murray, and there being 
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many years before: and therefore the village which was ob 
ſcure before, grew famous from it, even to poſterity. 

This year alſo public ſchools began firſt to be opened at 8 
Andrews, which was effected rather by the conſent of learned 
men, who offered themſelves to be profeſſors of learning, than 
occaſioned by any private or public ſtipend. The next ten 
years there was hardly any memorable thing acted betwixt the 
Scots and Engliſh, either becauſe there was a truce made, 
which yet authors are ſilent in; or becauſe Henry IV. dyingjon 
the 21ſt day of March, and his ſon Henry V. preſently ſucceed: 
ing him, being all the reſt of his life intent on the affairs of 
France, the Engliſh abſtained from offering any injury to the 
Scots. And belides the governor of Scotland did not dare to 
ſtir on his ſide, for fear leſt the Engliſh ſhould bring back upon 
them the true heir of the crown, whom he knew many of the 
Scots would cloſe with, out of commiſeration of his misfor- 
tunes. Therefore what inroads were made at that time, were 
rather robberies than wars. For both Penrith in England was 
burnt by Archibald Douglas, and Dumfries in Scotland by 
the Engliſh: and likewiſe there was an exchange of priſoners 
made, Murdo the governor's ſon, taken at Homeldon tight, 
was exchanged for Piercy, who, when his grandfather's party 
was ſubdued in England, was brought into Scotland, and left 
with the governor; but upon the new king's coming to the 
crown, he was reſtored to the dignity of his anceſtors. He, 
though he was not properly a priſoner by the law of arms; 
yet the unjuſt detention of ſames ſon to the king of Scots, 
ſtopt the mouths of the Engliſh, that they could not juſtly com- 
plain of any injury in the caſe: as for Piercy himſelf, he was 
fo far from reſenting it, that as long as he lived, he acknow- 
ledged the civility and great friendſhip of the Scots to him, in 
all kind of mutual ſervice. | | 

Moreover the ſame year an embaſſy came from the 
council of Conſtance, the head whereof was the abbot of Pon- 
teniack; and another from Peter Lune, who had ſeized on the 
papacy, and as obſtinately kept it. He, by Henry Harding, 
an Engliſh Franciſcan, had wrought over the governor to h 
party, but in vain; for the whole body of the prieſthood vas 
againſt him; for they having aſſented to the council of Con- 
ſtance, had ſubſcribed to. the election of Martin V. In the 
meun time, the king of France, by means of a violent diſeaſe, 
became lunatick, and his diſtemper was increaſed by the 
monks, who pretended to cure him. By this means France 
was divided into two factions. The head of the one vas 
the duke of Burgundy, who, having lain the king's brothel, 


drew him ro the Engliſh party. The bead of the other = 
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the king's ſon, who being difinherited by his diſtracted fa- 
ther, was called by his enemies in a jeer the King of Berry; 
becauſe he uſually kept himſelf at Bourges in Berry; a town 
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of the Bernois. He, being farſaken by a great part of his own 
countrymen, and deſtitute alſo of foreign aid, in the year 
1419, ſent the earl of Vendoſme his ambaſſador to the Scots, 
to demand aid of them, according to the league made be- 
twixt the two nations, The aſſembly of the eſtates ordered 
him ſeven thouſand men: and indeed at that time, in regard 
the ſoldiers were increaſed by reaſon of the long peace with 
England, it was no hard matter to make up ſuch a number 
of men, being only voluntiers. John earl of Buchan, the 
governor's ſon, was made general of the forces, and many 
eminent perſons followed him ; but Archibald earl of Wigton, 
the ſon of Archibald the ſecond earl of Douglas, was far more 
eminent than all the reſt. When they came into France, they 
were ſent by the dauphin (ſo they call the eldeſt ſon of the 
king of France) ipto Touraine, a country very plentiful in all 
ſorts of proviſion, and near to the enemy: for the duke of 
Clarence, brother to the king of England, was then in France, 
inſtead of the king himſelf, and made great havock of the 
country of Anjou, whoſe inhabitants remained in their obedi- 
ence to the French king. And it was thought he would have 
come as far as the town of Baux.. This was done two days . 
before Eaſter ; whereupon the Scots thinking, that the general 
would ceaſe from any military action thoſe few days of that 
feaſt, (as the cuſtom is), and apply himſelf to eccleſiaſtical 
duties; -or (as others. ſay) preſuming upon an eight days 
trace which was made, carried themſelves more ſecurely, than 
otherwiſe they were wont to do. The duke of Clarence was 
informed of this, either by Andrew Fregoſe an Italian; or elſe 
by ſome Scots foragers, whom his horſe had taken priſoners; 
and, having got a fair opportunity for action (as he thought), 
ie roſe up preſently from dinner, and with his horſe only 
marched toward the enemy; he himſelf, beſides his other gallant 
furniture and armour, wore on his head a royal diadem ſer with 
many jewels. Some few French who were quartered neareſt 
the enemy, in a village called Little Baux, being terrified with ' 
lis ſudden approach, fled into the tower of a church adjoining ; 
Whilſt he was aſſaulting of theſe, the alarm was given to the 
reſt of the army, and preſently in great diſmay. they all cried 
ut, To your arms. The earl of Buchan; while the reſt were 
ting themſelves, ſent out 30 archers to take poſſeſſion of 2 
ridge, which was the only paſſage over a neighbouring river. 
There a fcirmiſh begun, and Hugh Kennedy, who quartered in 
church lard by, came in to them, with one hundred _—_ 
: who 
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who in ſuch à ſurpriſe were but half. armed. This Party 
with their arrows hindered the horſe from paſſing over; where. 
upon Clarence, with the forwardeſt of his men, leaped fron ff 
His horſe, and maintained the combat on foot; ſo that in x 
 tuſty charge they repelled the Scots, who were ſome unarmed, 
and fome but half armed, from the bridge, and this opened the 
paſſage for his men, In the mean time, whilſt Clarence was 
mounting his horſe, and his men were paſling the narrow bridge 
a few at a time, the earl of Buchan was at hand with 200 
horſe; and now both ſides being very earneſt to ſhew them 
ſelves, a ſharp fight began with equal courage and hatred: for 
the Scots were glad, that they had got an opportunity to give 
the firſt proof their valour, and ſo to refute the reproaches of 
the French, who were wont to upbraid them, as © men given 
«© more to eating and drinking, than to fighting” The like 
reproach the French are wont. to caſt upon the Britains; the 
Spaniards on the French; and the Africans on the Spaniards. 
On the other fide, the Engliſh took it in great diſdain, that 
they ſhould be attacked by ſuch an implacable enemy, not 
only at home, but even beyond the ſeas; and ſo they fought 
ſtoutly, but none more fiercely than Clarence himſelf; he being 
known by his armour, John Swinton ran at him, and with his 
lance grievoully wounded him in the face; and the earl of 
Buchan alſo ſmote him with a truncheon, and ſtruck him from 
his horſe : when he was fallen, the Engliſh ran away, and were 
flain in the purſuit even till night. This battle was fought 
the day before Eaſter, when the days are ſhort in cold coun 
tries, a little after the-vernal equinox. There fell of the Eng. 
liſh in the fight above 2000, amongſt which were twenty-ſix of 
. eminent rank. Many priſoners were taken of good account 
in their own country; and eſpecially ſome of the duke's ab 
lies: few of the Scots or French were loſt, and thoſe of no 
great note. This is the moſt common report concerning the 
death of Clarence; but the Plufcarty book fays, that he was 
ſlain by Alexander Maccaſland, a knight of Lennox, who took 
off the aforefaid diadem from his head, and fold it to John 
Stuart of Darnly, for 1000 angels of gold; and he again 
 pawned it to Robert Huſton, to whom he' owed 5000 auge 

this, he ſays, was the vulgar opinion; the chief praiſe 0 
. this victory was aſcribed to the Scots, neither could their great 
eſt detractors deny it. Whereupon Charles the dauphin cre# 
ted the earl of Buchan lord high conſtable, which is the hight 
eſt office in France next the king: the reſt of the commanders 
had alfo honours beſtowed en them, according to their ranks 
and valour. | : 

| | | Whilt 
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Whilſt theſe things were acting in France in the year 1420, 
Kobert governor: of Scotland, died the ſame year, on the 
ird of September, and fifteen years after the death of king 
zobert III. His ſon Murdo ſueceeded in his place, a man ot 
ſluggiſh diſpoſition, and ſcarce fit to go his private fa- 
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nily, much leſs the commonwealth : ſo that either by his 
bthfulneſs, or elſe his too much indulgence, he ſo ſpoiled his 
tildren, (for he had three), that in a ſhort time, he brought 
oth them and himſelf into great calamity, and at laſt to de- 
tation. This change of domeſtic affairs cauſed the earls of 
uchan and Wigton, with many of their kindred, to return 
rom France: but, matters being ſoon ſettled at home, the 
kuphin recalled the ear] of Buchan, who, with his wife's fa- 
her Archibald, James his ſon, and the flower of the Scottiſh 
diers, ſailed into France, leaving his other ſon the earl of 
ligton behind him, who being grievouſly ſick, could not folk 
whim; they landed with 5000 ſoldjers at Rochelle, and la 
me to the dauphin at Poictou, where they were joy fully re- 
tived, and Douglas was made duke of Louraine. 

When Henry of England heard of the death of Clarence, he 
ſtituted John earl of Bedford, his other brother, in his place, 
ad ſent him before into France wich 4000 horſe and 10009 
bot. He himſelf followed ſoon after, and took with him James 
ng of Scots in the expedition ; thinking by that means either 
dinſiauate himſelf with the Scots, who fought againſt him in 
ance; or elſe to render them ſuſpected to the French: but 


e obtained neither of his ends, nor could he prevail with them, 


t the deſire of their own king, ſo much as to return home, 
ad to ſtand neuters, and be ſpectators only of the war: for 
ldrefling to all the garriſons held there by the Scots, they 
ade him one general anſwer, © That they could not acknow- 
ledge him for their king, who was under the power of ano- 
ther man: Henry being offended at their peremptorineſs 
d conſtancy, having taken the town of Meaux by ſtorm, hang- 
up twenty Scots that he found there, alledging, © that they 
bore arms againſt their own king.“ Soon after, he and 
larles VI. king of France, died, immediately one after another. 
dout two years after, the Engliſh prevailed in a battle at Ver- 
nil, where there were ſlain of the prime Scots, the earl of 
chan and Douglas, one duke of Touraine, the other maſter 
the horſe to the French king; and alſo James Douglas his 
n, Alexander Lindſay, Robert Stuart, and Thomas Swinton; 


ler, the auxiliary Scots received another great overthrow at 
eaux, when they were carrying proviſions ro Orleans. They 
{ upon the Evgliſh in the way, in which fight there were 
Yo. I. : Gg g ; Lain 
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1 have taken this for a reproach, if it did not appear by tbe 


bis father replied, © Becauſe thou canſt not find in thy he- 


he bent his thoughts to reſtore his kinſman James; an emine 


whom before Walter had affronted and wronged, abe 
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ſlain of Scots of note, William Stuart with his brother, an 
two eminent knights of the family of the Douglaſſes, whoſ 
poſterities do yet enjoy two caſtles, and large poſſeſſions abou 
them in Scotland, viz. one of them the caſtle of Drumlanerick 
and the other the caſtle of Lochlevin in Fife. Thus haue 
briefly touched upon the actions of the Scots, performed in 
few years in France, as external and foreign occurrences; f 
further explication of them is to be had in the French ann 
which though they be not quite alien from the affairs of Scot 
land, yet I had not ſtepped out of my way to mention the 
if the calumny of ſome Engliſh writers had not coinpelled n 
to it. For they endeavour to undervalue and ſpeak evil « 
what they dare not deny; which if hiſtories did not mentior 
yet the munificence of the kings, the decrees of the cities, an 
the honourable monuments at Orleans and Touraine do (uf 
ciently declare them. What then can they here object? Tt 
Scots, ſay they, are too poor to maintain ſo great a force in 
foreign country. I anſwer, firſt, that if their poverty be 
fault, it is the fault of the ſoil, not of the men; neither woul 


writings, that the Engliſh intended it for ſuch ; and theretar 
J ſhall only anſwer them with this, That theſe poor and br 
garly Scots (as they call them), have got many great and! 
mous victories over the opulent and wealthy Engliſh: a 
if they do not believe me in this point, let them conſult tc 
own hiſtories: and if they ſuſpend their belief of them ag 
let them not require, of us to receive them for true in ot 
things. But to return to the affairs of Scotland. 

Murdo being ſet up, as I ſaid but now, in the place of! 
father, he kept a very looſe kind of diſcipline in his own houll 
his children (whoſe names were Walter, Alexander, and Jam! 
deſpiſed their inferiors, and conſequently oppreſſed them vil 
many injuries, and they infected the youth with thoſe vict 
to which they themſelves were addicted; and ſeeing their 
ther did not curb nor reſtrain them, at laſt he was punili 
himſelf for giving them ſuch-bad education. The old m 
highly prized a certain bird he had of that ſort of hawks, wh 
they call falcons: Walter had often begged him of his fathe 
and was as often denied; ſo that upon a time he catches 
out of his father's hand, and wrung off its neck. To whv 
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* to obey me, I will bring in another, that both thou anc 
** too ſhall be forced to obey.” And from that time forud 


man of Argyle, chief of the country, named Calen Camps 
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is deſign, and aſſiſting him in it; ſo that he aſſembled the e- 
ates at Perth, and a conſultation being held concerning the 
vocation of their king; they all, either out of favour to the 
rue heir of the kingdom, or out of wearineſs of the preſent 
oſture of affairs, willingly agreed to ſend an embaſly to pro- 
ure his reſtoration. Some nobles were choſen ambaſſadors, 
ho coming into England, found the Engliſh more inclinable 


o it than they expected: for the duke of Glouceſter, who, in: 


he king's minority,. governed the affairs of England, called 
he council together, and eafily perſuaded them, that James, 
110 the king of Scotland, ſhould be ſent back, at the deſire 
ff his people, into his own country; ſeeing he was not at pre- 
ent of ſo great authority amongſt them, as to be able to recal 
ne Scots auxiliaries out of France, or to draw any part of the 
ingdom to an alliance with England. And beſides, he thought 
o make another advantage of him, that he would not only be 
is ſure and. faſt friend, but would always be under the power 
nd influence of England; for if James ſhould marry Joan, the 
arl of Somerſer's daughter, the moſt beautiful woman of her 
ine, (with whom he was mightily ia love at that time), he per- 
uaded himſelf, that, by her means, the league with France 
ighc be eaſily undermined; and, if he was once ſet at liberty, 
ther he would be made a friend to England by that courtely, 
Ir elſe, whilſt he was revengirg the wrongs his kindred had 
bone him, he would entangle his country in a diſmal inteſtine 
rar; and by that means it would come to paſs, that either the 


nglith would be made ftronger by the addition of ſuch a friend, 


Ir, if their Scottiſh enemies difagreed amongſt themſelves, 
ey ſhould be more diſengaged, and readier for a foreign war. 
And indeed theſe were no imprudent conſiderations, if they 
hemſelves, by the narrowneſs of their ſpirits, had not marred 
heir own markets. For, ſeeing they demanded a greater ſum 
f money for his redemption, than the Scots, in their preſent 
ireumſtances, either durſt promiſe, or were able to pay, a 
ompromiſe was made, that the dowry of his wife ſhould be 
tained, as for one half, and that the fons of ſome noblemen 
ould be given in hoſtage, for the payment of the other. 
ames, being ſet at liberty upon theſe terms, returned home, 
_ years after he had been a priſoner, in the year of our 

Lord 1423. | 8 
Amidſt the great concourſe of people which flocked in to 
& him, and to congratulate his return, he was ſoon taken up 
"th the complaints of thoſe who grievoully lamented what 
ongs they had ſuſtained ſince the laſt king's death, part- 
dy the negligence, and partly by the injuries of the late 
6 g 3.2 governors: 
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governors : Walter the ſon of Murdo, Malcolm Fleming, and 
Thomas Boyd, were highly accuſed; who, to pacify the com- 
mons for the preſent, were committed to ſeveral priſons, until 
the next convention of the eſtates, which was appointed to 
be on the twenty-ſeventh day of May : but Fleming and Boyd, 
upon payment of damages, and ſome kind of compenſation; 
and alſo upon laying down a round ſum, which they were 
fined at, into the king's exchequer, were ſet at liberty. 


JAMES I. the hundredth and ſecond king. 


N the mean time, the king with the queen was crowned 

on the 20th day of April; he being placed in the chair of 
ſtate by his couſin Murdo, (an office belonging to the earls 
of Fife): a while after, many profitable laws were enacted for 
the good of the public, but eſpecially to reſtrain robberies; 
which by the licentiouſneſs of former times, had grown to 
ſuch an height, that laws and magiſtrates were deſpifed, as 
if all right had only conſiſted in the power of arms. After 
wards they conſulted how to raiſe the money due to the Eng- 
liſh for the king's ranſom; for ſeeing the public treaſure 
was very low, by reaſon of ſo many wars, and domeſtic ſe- 
ditions following upon the wars, the governors having par 
doned the offenders, and beſtowed rewards on good patri- 
ots, fo that the king's revenue was mortgaged, and money 
taken up upon it, he could not pay it of his own, but was for 
ced to crave aid of his ſubjects; and indeed the nobles, whole 
ſons were left hoſtages, eaſily obtained, that an act ſhould 
paſs to that purpoſe ; but in the payment of the money there 
was not ſo ready an obedience. For upon a valuation of all 
moveables, a twentieth part was impoſed; which, in fo grei 
a want of money, yet plenty, and conſequently, cheapneſ 
Gf other things, ſeemed intolerable to men, who were 0% 
accultomed to taxes; and who alſo were more concerned i 
the example that might prevail on future times, than for the 
preſent damage: and moreover, the higher ſort were ealum 
niated by the vulgar, as if they had laid too much of tht 
burden upon the ſhoulders of the poor. But that whic 
troubled the commons moſt, was the ſhort day appointed fol 
the payment of the tax, for it was commanded to be broug! 
in within fifteen days; and if any one did not pay, his cattl 
were to be ſeized upon, either by the lord of the manor, 0 
the ſheriff of the county. And, if any one alledged his being 
in debt, or in arrears of rent to his Jandlord, the exce 
tion did not avail to abate, his contribution: and the miſchic 


was increaſed by the ſeverity. and harſhncſs of the collefior 
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who did not only thus vex the people; but, by falſe reckon- 
ings, or upon the account of charges, they deducted a great 
part of the money, which was collected for the public uſe: 
deſides, the impoſition ſeemed more intolerable, becauſe the 
former governors had been very remiſs and moderate in their 
levies and ceſſments, that ſo they might inſinuate themſelves 
into the love of the commons, and by that means keep them 
off from deſigning the reſtitution of their lawful king: and 
for that cauſe it was, that when the aſſembly had given li- 
berty to Robert the king's uncle, to levy a tax, he, to in- 
gratiate himſelf with the commonalty, refuſed to let it paſs 
into an act; affirming, © That he had rather pay down ſo 
© much money of his own, than that the commons ſhould be 
* burdened on ſuch an account.” When the king had exacted 
the firſt payment, which came in very hardly, and with the 
Ul- will of the people, who complained, that beſides the burden 
of the wars, they had theſe new taxes impoſed upon them, he 
forgave the reſt. 

In this aſſembly, Murdo duke of Albany, Walter and 
flexander his ſons, Dunac earl of Lennox, his wife's father, 
and Robert Grame, who, ſome years after, killed the king, 
were taken and committed to priſon; ſo were twenty-four 
more of the chief nobility, but the. reſt were, in a little 
time after, ſet at liberty; Murdo only, with his fon, and 
wite's father, being retained in cuſtody. The fame day 
that Murdo was taken, the king ſeized upon his caſtles, as 
Falkland in Fife, and Down in Monteith, out of which his wife 
was carried to the caſtle of Tintallon in Lothian. James his 
youngeſt ſon, hearing of. the havock that was making among 
his family, gathered a band of men together, and burnt the 
town of 4 and ſlew John Stuart (the king's uncle) 
ſurnamed Rufus, and thirty-two of his followers; and then 
he fled into Ireland, where he died ſhortly after. There alſo 
Finlaw, biſhop of Liſmore, one of the Dominican order who 
fled with him, and was his counſellor in all bis affairs, de- 
parted this life. - The wife of Walter, with her two ſons, 
Andrew, and Alexander, and Arthur a baſe-born ſon, fled like- 
wiſe into Ireland, who, in the reign of James III. returned 
again, and: were endowed with great honour. The ſame 
year, in an aſſembly of the eſtates at Stirling, Murdo, with 
his two ſons, and wife's father, were brought out of priſon, 
to be tried according to law; the proceedings were after the 
cuſtom of the country, which was thus: Some man emi- 
nent for wiſdom and authority is choſen out to be preſident of 
tne court, and he hath at leaſt twelve aſſeſſors joined with _ 
him, who are to hear the crimes objected, and to paſs ſentence 
- on 


— 


| 
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on the priſoner, or party accuſed; according to their oaths, 
Theſe judges are uſually of the ſame quality with the party 
accuſed; or at leaſt, of the next condition to him, as near as 
may be: the priſoner hath power to except againſt his judges, 
when the number of twelve, and ſometimes more, is com. 
pleted; and when the crimes are weighed, the fentence is 
pronounced according to the majority of voices. In this caſe, 
judges being choſen according to cuſtom, it is not material 
to mention their names, (but certainly they were perſons of 
repute, and ſome of them nearly related to the accuſed), the 
priſoners were condemned of high treaſon. The two young 
men were put to death the ſame day; their father and granc- 
father, by the mother's ſide, the day after, on a little riſing 
hill, over againſt the caſtle of Stirling. There goes a con- 
ſtant report, though I find it not mentioned in hiſtory, that 


the king ſent to Iſabella, wife of his couſin-german, the heads 


of the father, huſband, and ſons, to try whether ſo fierce a 
woman, out of impatience of grief (as it ſometimes comes to 
paſs) would not reveal the ſecrets of her mind: but though ſhe 
was much diſturbed at the ſudden ſpectacle, yet ſhe gave no in- 
temperate language, only anſwered, © Thar if the crimes ob- 
« jeed were true, the king had done juſtly and according to 


« law.” | 3 F 
When the aſſembly was ended, John Montgomery, and 


Humphry Cunningham, were ſent by the king to take a caſtle 


in Marin iſland in Loch loumond, which was held in the 
name of James Stuart the fugitive; and they reduced it accor 
dingly. And, not long after, John Stuart of Darnly, (who 
when the Scots commanders in France were Teveral ways 
deſtroyed, was made general of the horſe amongſt them), 
together with the archbiſhop of Rhemes, came into Scotland, 
to renew the ancient league with the French, and to con- 
tract a marriage between Lewis the fon of Charles VII. and 
Margaret daughter of James, both of them but children at 
that time. Theſe matters being accompliſhed, the next 
year, which was 1426, all Scotland was ſubdued within the 
mount Grampius: and the king took heart to proceed far- 
ther in his conqueſts. And firſt he cauſed the caſtle of Inver- 
neſs to be repaired, which is ſituate in a convenient place in the 
fartheſt part of Murray. Two years after going thither to ac 
miniſter juſtice, and ſuppreſs robberies, he ſent for the chief 
of all the families, eſpecially of thoſe who were wont to il. 


ſue out with great troops, and fetch in booties from tie 


neighbouring countries, raiſing contributions upon them in 
times of peace, and foreing the poor people to ſupply them 


with victuals while they lived an idle life. Some of thoſe 
N robbers 
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robbers had 1000, ſome 2000, ſome more partizans at their 
command, by which means good people were kept under for 
fear of danger; and the bad, who found a ſure refuge a- 
mongſt them, were made more bold to commit all manner of 
wickedneſs. The king had got moſt of them into his power, 
ſome by threats, others by flatteries; but he committed about 
forty of the chief of them to priſon, and upon trial, two of 
the moſt villanous, Alexander Macrory, and John Macarthur, 
were hanged up; James Campbell was likewife put to death 
for the murder of John the Iſlander, one of note in his coun- 
try; the reſt were divided into ſeveral priſons, of which ſome 
afterwards ſuffered death, and others were freely ſer at liberty. 
Thus the heads of the faction being either ſlain or kept pri- 
ſoners, the king judged the common fort, thus deprived. of 
their leaders, would not ſtir, and therefore he perſuaded them 
by kind and gentle words, to do what was juſt, and to place 
the hopes of their ſafety in nothing elſe but the innocency of 
their lives. If they would do ſo, he would be always ready to 
honour and reward them ; if not, they might take example by 
the puniſhment: of others, and moſt certainly expect the like 
themſelves. | 

When other matters were thus compoſed; yet the king 
had ſtill with him Alexander the Iſlander, one of the moſt po- 
tent perſons in the land, next the king himſelf ; for he com- 
manded over all the Abudæ; and beſides, he had an acce ſſion 
of the fertile county of Roſs, by means of his mother, who 
vas daughter to Walter Leſly, late earl of Roſs. He, having 
committed many cruel and flagitious acts, was thereupon in 
great fear of the king, whom yet he found very exorable by 
the mediation of his friends; inſomuch that he was courte- 
oully invited to court, and kindly entertained there; and ha- 
ring obtained a pardon for what was paſt, great hopes of fa- 
Your were propounded to him, if he would inure himſelf to a 
more quiet and obedient carriage and deportment for the time 
to come, and fo he was ſent home. But he was ſo far from 


being thankful to the king for his pardon, and afterwards for 


bis liberty, that he thought he had great wrong done him, 
that he was kept ſome days in joe” 4 And therefore, as 
loon as he was returned to his old comrades, he gathered a 
company of them together, who were accuſtomed to live upon 
the ſpoil, and went to Inverneſs, in a ſeemingly peaceuble 
manner; where, being hoſpitably entertained, he ſuffered his 
followers to pillage the town, and after he had ſet fire to 


the houſes, he laid ſiege to the caſtle; but hearing of a force 


coming againſt him, was compelled to raiſe his ſiege, and march- 
d in great haſte to Lochabyr: there, by reaſon of the 
b advantage 
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advantage of the place, he reſolves to put himſelf upon the for. 
tune of a battle, with that army which he had with him, which 
were ten thouſand men, hardened to the wars. But two tribes 
or clans, of thoſe who followed him chearfully to the plunder, 


deſerted him; to wit, the Catans and the Camerons, called 
vulgarly, Clan-chattan, and Clan-cameron. Wo 
Being thus deprived of part of his ſtrength, and having 
no great confidence in the fidelity of the reſt, he began to 
think of hiding himſelf again; and ſo, diſmiſſing his army, he 
retired with ſome few into the Abudæ, and there conſulted con- 
cerning his flight into Ireland. But preſuming, that even there 
he could not be ſafe from the wrath of the king, he thought 
it beſt to fly to his laſt refuge, viz. the king's mercy and 
clemency, which before he had ſo largely experienced. But 
here his thoughts were at a loſs, betwixt hope and fear, 
when he conſidered, what miſchiefs he had done at his firſt 
revolt, and after the king had graciouſly pardoned him, with 
what perfidiouſneſs and cruelty he had again broke forth, and 
fo had cut off all hopes of farther indemnity ; and therefore 
was in great doubt and perplexity, whether he ſhould commit 
himſelf, his life and his fortunes, to the king's anger, that 
was ſo juſtly grounded againſt him. In gheſe circumſtances 
he reſolved to take a middle courſe, between being a fugitive 
and a ſurrenderer, which was, to fend agents to court to beg 
pardon for his offences, and to incline the king's heart to 
lenity towards him. And for this ſervice he choſe quiet, 
moderate men, and not at all infected with the ſame villanies of 
which he himſelf had been guilty ; and on that account not un- 
acceptable to the king; yet notwithſtanding they could obtain 
no other anſwer from him, but that he would hear nothing un- 
leſs Alexander would put himſelf into his hands ; neither would 
he treat with him as long as he was abſent. Alexander caſt up 
all his dangers in his mind, and foreſeeing that he could be 
ſafe nowhere from the king's fury, reſolved to chuſe a fit 
time and place, and ſo to throw himſelf upon his mercy; 
for he thought he would count it a ſhame to injure, or puniſh, 
an humble ſupplicant. Accordingly he comes privately to 
Edinburgh, where the king then was, and on Eaſter-day, when 
our Lord's reſurrection is celebrated with great ſolemniiy, be 
threw himſelf at the king's feet, having a linen cloak, of 
plaid about him, with which he was rather covered than clothed; 
and in a ſpeech compoſed to excite compaſſion, put himſelf 
into his hands, and begged his life and eſtate. His hs 
bit, the place and time, and ſo great and ſudden a charge 


of fortune, much affected the perſons then preſent. The 
. * queen 
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queen and the nobles, who were there, intereeded with the 
king for him, and did ſo far incline and affect his mind, that 
they were commanded to ſtay till their devotions were ended. 
In the interim, the king pondered every thing with himſelf, 
and thought it not ſafe to diſmiſs ſo perfidious, ſo potent, and 
ſo factious a perſon, without any puniſnment at all; and yet, 
on the other hand, to make fome gratification: to the requeſt 
of the queen, he thought it beſt to keep him alive in ſafe cu- 
ſtody; for, by this means, he might gain an opinion of cle- 
mency, and, at the ſame time, prevent his opportunity to do 
farther miſchief; provide for the ſecurity of the common 
people, and withal terrify others by his example. . Upon this 
he was ſent priſoner to Tintallon-caſtle, and his mother, a 
fierce woman, was baniſhed into the iſland of Inchcolm. For 
it was thought, that ſhe would: have excited him to new at- 
tempts. e | | / | 

The licentiouſneſs of Alexander being thus repreſſed, yet 
were not all things quiet in the northern countries. For the 
men of Caithneſs and Cameron, who, the year before, had 
deſerted Alexander, fell out grievouſly amongſt themſelves ; 
nd fought one another with ſo great eagerneſs, that many of 


Caithneſs were ſlain, but the Cameronians almoſt ail loſt. ' In 
the Abudz likewiſe, where it was thought things would be 


quiet by reaſon of Alexander's exile, new commotions were 


riſed by Donald Balock, couſin-german' to Alexander, on pre- 
tence of revenging the wrong done to his kinſman. To quell 


this inſurrection, Alexander and Alan, both Stuarts, one earl 
f Caithneſs, the other of Marr, gathered ſome of their coun- 


try men together, and went into Lochabyr to meet Donald, 
(for the report was, that he would make his deſcent there), 
where they waited his coming. He, perceiving that they kept 


o order, but were without tents or guard, in the fourth watch, 


landed his men without any noiſe, and ſo ſet upon them un- 


xpectedly, whilſt they were half aſleep, and made a great 


laughter amongſt them. Alan, with almoſt all his brigade, 
vas loſt there; and Alexander, with a few, ſaved his lite by 
light. Donald was exalted wich this ſucceſs, and fa waſted 
ul Lochabyr with fire and ſword, no man daring to oppole him; 


ut, at length, hearing that the king was making towards him 
ith a greater force, he packed up his large bundles of pillage, 
ent them a ſhipboard, and returned into the Abudæ. The 


king marched as far as Dunſtafnage after him, and there faw 


he ruin and fearful devaſtation which had been made: it 


put him to an exceſs of rage, and he was about to paſs over 


to the illands, but the chiefs of their families came with 
heir humble ſupplications to him, alledging, that there was na 
Vol. I. „ „ general 
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general quilt in the caſe, becauſe nothing had been, acted by 
public advice, but all the fault lay at the door of Alexander, 
and of ſome indigent and lewd perſons that ſided with him, 
The king anſwered, be would not admit of their excuſe, unleſ 
they would apprehend the authors of thoſe wicked and perni- 
cious practices, and deliver them. up to. him to be puniſhed; 
when they had promiſed to do their. endeavour in it, the king 
let ſome of them go to find out the robbers; the reſt he kept 
in the nature of hoſtages: thoſe: who were di ſmiſſed, flew my 
ny of the thieves, and brought three hundred ef them prifoney 
to the king, (Donald him ſelf, for fear of puniſhment, being 
fled away), who. cauſed them all to be bange. 
Though this puniſhment af the robbers made things. a little 
more quiet in the Abude and: the neighbouring parts, juſt jor 
the preſent; yet the unquiet diſpoſitions of ſome wicked and 
turbulent men would not fuffer that calm to be long-lived. The 
king, at the deſire of his nobles, had releaſed: two of the An. 
gus's, Duffus, and Murray, commanders of the thieves, Theſe 
turned their fury upon one another, meeting in equal num. 
bers, (for each of them maintained about 1500 partiſans out 
of the ſpoils of the people). They fought: ſo. obſtingtely, that 
there was ſcarce any one left on either ſide, tobe meſſengers 
of the ſlaughter; for ſome: ſay; there were but twelve, others 
but nine, left alive; ſo that the king, who was equally angry 
with both, had ſcarce any of them left to inffict a puniſhment 
SOR e Ct SrroÞ Het, "7 x5 
And yet their calamity did not reſtrain one Macdonald from 
his wonted ſavageneſs. He was a noted robber, born in Rok, 
whoſe wicked diſpoſition was excited by the impunity of the 
former times; ſo that he (as we ſay) kinged it a long time 
among his neighbours. Amongſt the reſt, they ſay, he com- 
mitted one fact ſuperlatively cruel. A widow woman that 
was robbed by him, bemoaned her cafe in a moſt lamentable 
manner, and ever and anon cried-out, that ſhe would complain 
to the king. Wilt thou ſo? ſays be; then to, the intent 
thou mayſt the better perform thy journey, I myſelf. will aſſt 
thee: and fo, calling a ſmith, he cauſed him to nail horte. 
thoes to the ſoles of her feet; and not contented with that at 
of cruelty, . he added contumelious ſpeeches, and played upon 
ber with words of mockery and contempt, telling her, that ſhe 
was now mare fenced againſt the roughneſs of the ways; 
and he ſhewed her, thus ſhdd, as a laughing. ſtock to thoſe tha 
paſſed by. The woman, being of a fierce. and ſtern diſpo- 
lition, and rather enraged than terrified by his reproaches, #3 
on as ſhe was able to go, went to the king, and laid before 
him the whole matter of fact. The king dns" 
5 | ; ? ; 5 eno1re 
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efore from others; and having then the offender in priſon, 
id the woman be of good heart; for ſhe ſhould ſpeedily ſee 
he ſame paniſhment inflited on the inventors of it; and ac- 


cted by 
Xander, 
th him, 


» unleſßordingly, he cauſed Macdonald, and twelve of his complices, 
perni. No be brought out of priſon, and to have their feet ſhod with 
nihed;Wron nails, and ſo to be carried three days about the city, a 
he kingWrier going before, and declating the cauſe of this new;punith- 
he kepi nent; then the captain was beheaded, and his twelve aſſociates 
ew muſhnged, all their bodies being ſet upon gibbets in the high- 


toner 


ays. 


„being Theſe new crimes, which a pardon” once obtained had not 

„ Prevented, made the king more eager to find out Donald the 
"A little Mifander. And therefore, being informed that he lay conceal- 
jult jorfſed in a noblemar's houſe in Ireland, he ſent meſſengers to him 
ted ard to deliver him up to puniſhment: the nobleman tearing, that if 
4 bs he ſhould ſend him away alive, through ſo long a track both by 
1e An. 


land and fea, he might poſſibly make his eſcape, and then his 
TheleEenemies might-alledge, that it was done by his connivance, 

num. N cauſed him to be {lain, and ſent his head to the king by his own 
ns outWneſſenger. Open robberies being thus diligently ſuppreſſed, 
y, thatMihe king endeavoured to eXtripate ſome ſecret crimes and evil 
engersMunderhand practices; and, in order to «accompliſh this great 
others end good work, he made choice of eminent perſons, much 
angry Mtommended for their prudence and ſanctity, giving them power 
hment to travel all over the kingdom to hear complaints; and if there 
vere any offences complained of to them, which ordinary 

d from judges, either, for fear, durſt not, or, for favour and affec- 
| Roſs non, would not intermeddle with, then they themſelves ſhould 
of the hear the caſe, and determine it. And moreover,” he added one 
time to their number, who was to correct and rectify weights and 
com meaſures, a thing very neceſſary; ſeeing then, not only every 
1 that tity, but almoſt every houſe, uſed a different kind of meaſure : 
In a parliament he'made/wholetome laws. to this purpole, and 


table 
plain eabſed iron meaſures to be ſet up in certain placæs, and ſent 
intent out one to all markets and fairs, who was to regulate all-the 


1 a meaſures according to that ſtandard; and a heavy puniſhment - 


boxte. vas to be inflicted on him who uſed any other meaſure, than 


at ac that which was thus ſigned with a public mark. cM 
open Whilſt he was tranſacting theſe things for the public 
at ſhe good, in the year 1430, the 14th day of October, his queen 
** Was brought to bed of twins, which occaſioned a day of pu- 
e tha 


; blic rejoicing; and the king, to add ſomethiug to the po- 
diſpo- pulartmiirth, forgave” former offences to noblemen, the chief 
'S, © of whom were Archibald Douglas, and John Kennedy, who, be- 
efore eauſe they had ſpoken too raſhly and unadviſe d eancerning 
yo: iv 0,02127 3 enn the 
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| the ſtate. and government of the realm, had been made pri. 
| ſoners, Douglas in the caſtle of Lochlevin, and Kennedy in the 
| caſtle of Stirling. And as a further teſtimony of his reconci-W mil: 
1 liation to Douglas, he made him godfather (as we call him) diſc 
| at the baptizing of his children, which is wont to be account-W friat 
1 ed a matter of great honour, and a token of intimate friend. ſo e 
| ſhip; and moreover, he made his ſon one of the knights thel 
1 which were created, as ſo many witneſſes of the public joy heac 
on this occaſion. The other parts of his kingdom being thus gre 
purged and amended, he next turned his thoughts to the re. vou 
forming of . the: eccleſiaſtical ſtate; but the prieſts could not year 
be corrected by the civil magiſtrate; for the kings of Europe ple. 
having been long engaged in mutual wars, the eccleſiaſtical char 
order had, by little and little, withdrawn themſelves from their not 
obedience, and obeyed only the pope of Rome; and he indul. hard 
ged their vices, partly becauſe he was a gainer by them, and his t 
partly becauſe he might make kings the more ſubject to his 
pleaſure, by reaſon of the great power of the clergy in their 
kingdoms. Hence it was he reſolved to prevent their tyrans 
ny, the beſt and only way he was able; for ſeeing it was not 
| in his power to amend what was paſt, nor to turn out unwor- 
Et thy men from thoſe preferments, which they once were poſſeſſ 
ed of, he thought to provide the beſt he could for the future; 
Which was to ſet up public ſchools for learning, and libe- 
rally to endow them; becauſe theſe would be ſeminaries for all 
orders of men; and whatſoever was excellent or noble in any 
commonwealth, took from thence its origin as from a foun- 
tain. Thus he drew learned men to him by rewards ; nay, 
he himſelf would be ſometimes preſent at their diſputations; 
and when he had any vacation from civil affairs, he delight- pitcl 
ed to hear the conferences of the learned; endeavouring by WJ mak 
that means to eradicate the falſe opinion which many nobles ly in 
had imbibed, viz. that learning drew men off from action vho 
to ſloth and idleneſs, and ſoftened military ſpirits, either JF noug 
breaking, or at leaſt weakening all their vigorous efforts; 
ſo that the ſtudy of letters was only fit for monks, who were then 
immured as it were in a priſon, and good for no other uſe. iſtic: 
Bur, alas! the monks, as they had degenerated from the fim-W vere 
plicity and parſimony. of their anceſtors, ſo they had turned | 
themſelves wholly from the culture of their minds, to the they 
care of their bodies: and learning was as much neglected amo 
by the reſt of the prieſthood alſo; and eſpecially for this caule; I creaf 
*© That benefices were beſtowed on the moſt flothful, and 
*--worſt perſons of noblemens families, which were unfit for WM let u 
« other -employments; or elſe they were intercepted by the 
* fraud of the Rymaniſts ; ſo that a par ſonage was nothing of ſo 
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© elſe but a reward for ſome piece of ſervice, and that ſome- 
« times none of the beſt.” And beſides, there was another 
miſchief which added much to the corrupting of eccleſiaſtical 
diſcipline, and that was, the orders of begging friars. Theſe 
friars at the beginning, pretended greater ſanctity of life; and 
ſo eaſily impoſed upon the people to hear them rather than 
their pariſh-prieſts, who were commonly groſs-bodied and heavy- 
headed fellows. Nay, thoſe pariſh-curates or prieſts, as they 
rew rich, did ſcorn to do their own work themſelves, but 
would hire theſe friars(for ſo wy. called themſelves) for a fmall 
yearly ſtipend, to preach a few ſermons in the year to the peo- 
le. In the mean time, they withdrew into cities, and there 
chanted out their idle ſongs, as it were, after a magical manner, 
not knowing what they ſaid; and there was none of them that 


F hardly ever turned an eye towards his own pariſh, but when 


his tithes were to be collected. By degrees they even with- 
drew themſelves from this office of ſinging at certain hours, in 
cathedrals and churches ; which, though it were but a light, was 
yet a daily ſervice ; and hired ſome thread-bare beardlefs drudges 
to ſupply their places in ſinging maſſes and other prayers; and 
ſo by muttering and mumbling out a certain taſk and jargon of 
Palms, which was appointed every day, they made a colluſive 
kind of a tragedy; ſometimes contending in alternate verſes 
and reſponſes, other while making a chorus between the acts, 
which at laſt cloſed with the image or repreſeritation of the 
death of Chriſt. And the friars, their hirelings, on the one 
lide, did not dare to offend their maſters, on whom their live- 


lhood depended; neither yet, on the other, could they bear 


their inſolence, joined with ſo much avarice; ſo that they 
pitched upon a middle way, that they might engage them to 
make eaſter payment of their penſions: they oftentimes bitter- 
ly inveighed againſt their Juſt and avarice before the people, 
who gave ear to their doctrine; and when they had raved e- 
nough in their ſermons, to keep them in fear, and alfo to con- 
eilliate the minds of the vulgar, they took up, and confulted for 
themſelves alſo in time, ſeeing they were likewiſe in eceleſi- 
iſtical orders. They told them, that whatever the diſorders 
were, yet the order of prieſthood was a;/acred thing, and that 
the temporal or civil magiſtrate, had no power to puniſh them: 
they were only reſponſible to God, and to the pope,” (who had 
amoſt equal power with God); and becauſe, their avarice in- 
creaſing with their luxury, they thought they ſfiould not 
nueeze gain enough from the people, therefore thoſe friais 
ſt up a new kind of tyranny, holding forth in their ſermons 
the merit of works. Hence aroſe Purgatory, and the cleanfing 
of ſouls (which the pope was pleaſed to detain there) by the 
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422 THE HISTORY or 
facrifices (for ſooth) of the maſs, by the ſprinkling of holy ate, 
by alms and penſions given or offered, by indulgences, pil image, 
and worſhipping of relicks- the friars being e in this 
kind of bartering trade and chaffer, in a little time claimed 
the power to themſelves, both over the living and the dead. 
In this ill condition James I. found church- affairs in Scot: 
land: and therefore he thought it the moſt compendious way 
to reſtore the old diſcipline, if good and leatned men were 
admitted to bene fices. And to increaſe the emulations o 
young ſcholars, he told the maſters and governors of univerſi. 
ties and ſchools, that becauſe he himſelf was hindered by the 
public affairs of ſtate, ſo that he could not conſider every ſtu. 
dent's particular merit, they ſhould therefore be very careful to 
commend learned and virtuous young ſcholars to him, that he 
might gratify them with church-preterments ; who being thus 
advanced, might not only be uſeful to the people by their do- 
ctrine and example, but alſo might aſſiſt the meaner and poorer 
ſort of thoſe that were deſigned for church-men with their 
ſubſtance; and ſo far to relieve their poverty, that good wits 
might not be compelled for want, to break off their ſtudies 
and courſe of learning, and betake themſelves to mechanic, 
ſordid, or mercenary trades and employments. And, to the 
end that good men might, with more diligence, apply ihgm- 
ſelves to nappy and the ſlothful might know, that their on- 
ly 'way to preferment was by virtue, he diſtinguiſhed ſtudents 
by there degrees, that ſo every one might know, what prefer- 
ment he was qualified for. And truly, if ſucceeding kings bad 
followed this courſe, we had never fallen into theſe times, 
when the people cannot endure the vices of the prieſts, no! 
the pricſts the remedy of thoſe vices. Neither was the king 
ignorant, that the church was incumbered with thoſe great 
miſchiefs under which it then laboured, by reaſon of its immo- 
derate wealth; and therefore he did not approve the prodiga- 
lity of former kings, in exhauſting their treaſury to enrich mo- 
naſteries; ſo that he often ſaid, © That though David was o- 


© therwiſe the beſt of kings, yet his profuſe piety, ſo praiſedby 


& many, was prejudicial to the kingdom; but however, he 
himſelf, as if he had been carried away by the rapid torrent of 
evil cuſtom, could not with-hold his hand from building a mo- 
naſtery for the Carthuſians near Perth; nor from endowing it 


"OI... | z Ce ; * 4 a 2 1 22 . 
with large revenues. One thing was very admirable in him, 


that, amidſt the greateſt cares for the high affairs of the public, 


be thought the moſt inferior and private matters not unworthy 


of bis royal notice, provided any benefit accrued to the public 
from them. For as Scotland had been exerciſed with continual 


wars, from the death of Alexander III. for almoſt 150 yeor 
- Exe Log ther, 
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Book X. s Kr 


together, during which long ſpace of time, * cities had been 
epo often ſpoiled and burnt, and her youth generally made ſol- 
his diers, 4 5 that other trades were much neglected, he invited 
ed tradeſmen of all forts to come over from Flanders, propoſing 
great rewards and immunities to them; by which means he 
ot. filled his. cities (almoſt empty before, in regard che nobility re- 
ay fided, according to ancient cuſtom, in the country) with this 
ere fort of men; neither did he only, by. this means, render. the 
off towns apparently more populous ; but he likewiſe engaged a 
fl N great humben of idle and vagrant people to turn to the works 
he Jof induſtry and honeſt labour; and it came from hence to paſs, 
t- that what was with ſmall coſt made at home, needed gor, with 
to far greater, be fetched from abroad. 
tel Let, while he was thus ſtrengthening, all the weak parts of 
us bis kingdom by proper remedies, he got the diſlike of his ſub- 
lo. Niects to a great degree, eſpecially, for two reaſons. The one 
er ſeemed light in appearance, yet it was that which is the begin- 
eit ding of almoſt all calamity to a people. For when peace was 
its miverſally ſettled, t luxury, and the wanton luſt of 
ies mining, firſt the peace itſelf, and then other bleſſings, were 
ie, iis immediate ill conſequences... Hence aroſe ſumptuous. Feaſt» 
be ings, drinking, careſſes by day and night, maſquerades and 
m. balls, delight in ſtrange apparel, ſtatelineſs of houſes, not for 
n-M neceſſary uſe, but to 2 the eye; a corruption of manners, 
us falſely called politeneſs, and in all things a general contempt 
er- Jef the country cuſtoms; ſo that nothing (forſooth) was ac- 
ad counted handſome or comely enough, but that which was per- 
„ {ety novel, and out of the way. The commonalty were will- 
or ing to ſhew, that the fault of theſe innovations lay not at their 
no vor, they put the blame on the Engliſn courtiers who follow- 
at ed the king; and yet they did not inveigh againſt ſuch wanton 
o- ind pleaſurable egur ſes, more bitterly in their words than they 
a: fudiouſly practiſed them in their lives. But the king obviated 
10-M this miſchief as much as he could, both by whole ſome laws, 
o-M end alſo by his own good example; for he kept himſelf in- his 
by MW ipparel and frugality, within the rate of the richer ſort of pri- 
he W vate men; and if he ſaw any thing immoderate or extravagant 
of MW in any body? s way of living, he {hewed.by his countenance, and 
10-MF ſemetimes by his words, that it was diſpleaſing to him. By 
it this means, the courſe of increaſing, luxury was ſomewhat re- 
m, trained, rather than the new intemperance extinguiſhed; and 
ic, Ml the old parſimony reſtored, His other fault was talked of a- 
by W broad by his enemies, and afterwards broke forth into a public 
lic viſchief. Robert the king's uncle, and Murdo his couſin-ger- 
val an, who had the regency of The kingdom for many years, 
4 133 f aſpiring 
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juries and flagitiouſneſs of his ſon Walter; ſo that it plainly 
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aſpiring to the throne, and yet not knowing how to remove vel 
James out of the way, they did (what was next to it) ſo en. 
gage the affections of men to them, that the better ſort might 
not miſs la king very much, nor have any ardent deſires after 
him*" for they uſed ſuch great moderation in the manage. 
ment of affairs, that their government ſeemed to many, not 
only tolerable, but very deſirable, if Walter, Murdo's ſon, had 
but carried it with the like popularity and moderation. For 
they ſo engaged the nobles to them, by their liberality and 
munificence,' that ſome enjoyed the crown. lands by conni- 
vance ; to others they gave them outright, and, in favour of 
fome particular men, they cancelled proceedings and juds- 
ments in law, and reſtored ſome who had been baniſhed, and 
amongſt them, one eminent and potent perſon, George Dun. 
bar earl of March; who, during his exile, had done much miſ. 
chief to his country; and by this means they hoped to ingra. 
tiate them ſelves to ſuch a degree with the nobility, that they 
would never ſo much as think of calling home the king; and 
then if James died without iſſue, the kingdom would come 
to them without any competitor: but if he ſhould chance to 
return from his baniſhment, yet their faction would be ſo 
powerful, that if the king bore them a grudge, they were 
able to defend themſelves by force againſt him. But when 
the king did actually return, the old favour and reſpect borne 
to the uncle, ſeemed to be almoſt extinguiſhed by the new in- 


appeared, that © nothing was more popular than juſtice.” And 
therefore the people were not only conſenting, but alſo contri- 
buted their aſſiſtance to the execution of Murdo the father, 
and his two ſons, and to the baniſhment of a third; fo that 
the king's revenue was augmented by the confiſcation of their 
eſtates : and alſo by the acceſſion of the eſtates of John earl of bob 

Buchan, who died childleſs in France, and of Alexander earl of "0 
Marr, who was alſo childleſs and a baſtard, who died at home; hat! 
concerning whom I ſhall ſpeak a few words by way of digreſſion. WW. ts 
This Alexander was the ſon of Alexander, ſon to king Ro- ""Ye 
bert: in his youth, by the ill advice of ſome bad men, he h) in 
turned to be. a commander amongſt thieves; but when he Ap 
came to man's eſtate, he was ſo reformed, that he ſeemed forfor 
plainly to be quite another man; ſo that his vices gradu- 8 
ally decreaſing, by the benefit of wholeſome counſel, he fo man's 
managed things, both at home and abroad, that he left a me. We 
mory behind him precious to poſterity. For at home he quelb kus 


ed the inſurrection of the iſlanders at Harlaw, making great reſpet 


flaughter of them: and ſo he extinguiſhed a dangerous war, fore ] 


in the very riſe and bud; and though he had great m—_ Vo 
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well-gotteri, and had bought many good eſtates, inſomuch that 


te exceeded his neighbours, yet he addicted not himſelf to 


denefs or pleaſure, but went with a good party of his coun- 
ttymen into Flanders, where he followed Charles duke of Bur- 
zundy, againſt the Luick-landers, or people of Liege: in which“ 
war he got both eſtate and honour, and beſides, he married 
richly in Holland, an iſland of the Batavians; but the Holland- 
ers, not being able to bear the government of a ſtranger, he 
returned back, and provided a fleet with great coſt, yet to 
no great purpoſe, becauſe it was againſt men, who were very 
vell provided both with land and ſea forces. Ar length he 
ſet upon their numerous fleet, returning from Dantzick, 
which he took and pillaged, and flew the mariners, and burnt 
the ſhips, ſo that he repaid the enemy for the loſs he re- 
ceived from them, with very great intereſt; nay, he ſo ſub- 
dued the fierceneſs of their minds, that they deſired a truce 
for an hundred years, ard obtained it: he alfo cauſed a 
noble breed of mares to be brought as far as from Hungary 
Into Scotland, whoſe race continued there for many years 
ater. E 
Theſe exceſſive rich earls dying without iſſue, Buchan 
and Marr, their patrimonial inherit ances deſcended rightfully. 
to the king. And moreover, he alone enjoyed all the poſ- 
ſeſſions of the three brothers, ſons to king Robert II. by his 
lat wife; but not without the grudges of the nobility, (who 
tal been accuſtomed to largeſſes), that he alone ſhould en- 
Joy all the prey, without ſharing any part of it amongſt them. 
Further, they conceived another, and a freſher cauſe of of- 
fence, that the king had revoked ſome grants made by Ro- 
bert and Murdo, the laſt regents, as unjuſt. Amongſt thoſe 
grants there were two very remarkable; George Dunbar, who 
vas declared a public enemy, was afterwards recalled by 
Robert, and part of his eſtate reſtored to him. His fon George 
lucceeded him in it, to the joy of many; who were well pleaſed, 
that ſuch an ancient and noble family, which. bad fo often deſer- 
ed well of their country, were reſtored to their ancient dignity. 
But the king, who looked narrowly (and perhaps too pry ing- 
ly) into his revenue, was of opinion, that the power to re- 
lore incapacities, ' to recal exiles, and to give back their goods 
brfeited for treaſon, and ſo brought into the king's exchequer, 
vas too great for one that was bur a guardian of another 
man's kingdom, and choſen but as a tutor only, 5 
ince largeſſes made in the minority of princes, by the old 
aws of Scotland, might be recalled, if not confirmed by their 
teſpective kings, when they came to be of age. And there- 
bore James, that he might reduce the March-men into bis 
VoL.: I. 111 power 
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power without noiſe, in regard they were a martial people, 
and borderers upon England, detains George with him, and 
ſends letters to the governor of the caſtle of Dunbar, conf 
manding him, on receipt of them, immediately to ſurrender 
it up to William Douglas, earl of Angus, and Alexander Hep. 
burn of Hales, whom he had ſent to take poſſeſſion of it. George 
took from thence a handle to complain, that he was wrong 
fully di ſpoſſeſſed of his ancient patrimony for another's fault 
and ſuch a fault too as was forgiven by him, who then had 
the ſupreme power. The king, to pacify him, and to pro 
claim his clemency amongſt the vulgar, beſtowed Buchan upon 
him. This fa& of the king's was variouſly ſpoken of, as 
every one's humour and diſpoſition led him. And more- 
over, there was alſo another action, which much haſtened 
his end, the beginning whereof is to be fetched a little 
migher. 5 | 5 

" ſaid before, that king Robert II. had three ſons by his 
concubine, he had alſo two by his wife Euphemia, Walter ear 
of Athol, and David earl of Strathern ; yet when their mothe 
the queen was dead, he married the concubine before men 
tioned, that ſo he might by that marriage legitimate the chil 
dren he had by her, and leave them heirs to the crown; and 
accordingly, at his death, he left the kingdom to the eldeſk 
of them; to the ſecond, he gave great wealth, and the re 
goncy alſo: the. third was made earl of ſeveral counties. 1 
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this matter, though his other wife's children thought them _ 
ſelves wronged, yet being younger, and not ſo powerful a . 
they, they ſmothered their anger for the preſent. And be * 
ſides, their power was ſomewhat abated, by the death of the "ing 
' earl of Strathern, who left but only one daughter behind him 1 
afterwards married to Patrick Graham, a young nobleman . 
and one of a very potent family in that age, by whom he ha In 
Meliſs Graham; his parents were but ſhort-lived, and the child: "x 
few years after, being yet a ſtrippling, was ſent as an hoſtage into n 
England, till the money for the king's ranſom was paid. Bul 44 
the earl of Athol, though every way too weak for the adveri 2 
faction, yet never gave over his project to cut off his kin houl, 
dred, nor laid aſide his hopes of recovering the kingdom; and * | 
becauſe he was inferior in open force, he craftily fomentec bs. 
their diviſions and diſcords, and invidiouſly made uſe of theit ws 

. © dangers to promote his own ends, ſo that by his advice that "ig 
jarge family was reduced to a few. For many were of opt Ile 
nion, that he gave the counſel to take off David, king Robert JF | 
| fon; and James had not eſcaped him neither, unleſs he bac ** 
paſt a good part of his life in England, far from home This 
for he gave advice to the earl of Fife, that ſeeing his ” be ir 


SI 
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ker was a drone, he himſelf ſhould ſeize on the kingdom. 
ben the king had loft all his children, and was obnoxious 
o his brother's will, and not long after died of grief him- 
ſelt, there was then only the regent of the kingdom with his 


hildren, that ſtood in bar to his hopes, in regard he was an 
tive man, of great wealth, power, and authority, and 


Theſe conſiderations, in ſome meaſures, retarded his coun- 
ſels; but when Robert died of a natural death, and his ſon 
john was {lain in the battle of Vernevil, then he reſumed his 


| his mind and endeavours how to reſtore James to his 
lberty, and ſet him at variance with . Murdo, and his chil- 


would be advanced one ſtep higher to the kingdom: And 
when James was returned into his country, Athol turned every 
tone to haſten Murdo's deſtruction; be ſuborned men fit 
fr the turn, to forge crimes againſt him, and he himſelf 
at judge upon him and his ſons. And they being cut off, 
there was only James left, and one little fon, a child not 
then above five years old. And if James was but {lain by 
lhe conſpiracy of the nobles, he did not doubt but himſelf, 
who was then the only remaining branch of the royal ſtock, 
hould be advanced to the adminiſtration of the government. 
Athol was taken up with theſe thoughts night and day, yet 
te concealed his ſecret purpoſes, and made a great ſhew of 
thMyalty to the king, in helping to rid his kindred out of the 
wy; for that was his only contrivance, that by the ill offi- 
ts of others, he might increaſe his own power, and diminith , 
nat of his enemies. | | 
In the mean time, Meliſs Graham (who, as I faid before, 
ms given in hoſtage to the Engliſh) was deprived of Strath- 
fm; becauſe the king making a diligent inquiry into his 
revenue, found, that it was given to his grandfather by the 
nother's ſide, upon condition, that if the male line failed, it 
hould return to the king, in regard it was a male fee, as the 
refers term it. This innocent young man's loſs, who was 
dſent, and alſo an hoſtage, moved many to commiſerate his 


nei Cn! n | iy 
bac ; but Robert, his tutor, took it ſo heinouſly, that it made 
opi im almoſt mad. For he, taking the caſe of his kinſman 


nore impatiently than others, ceaſed not to accuſe the king 
openly of injuſtice ; and being ſummoned to anſwer for it in law, 
ne de appeared not, and was for that reaſon baniſhed the land, 
ro [bis made his fierce mind more enraged for revenge, as be- 
hes irritated by a new injury; fo chat he joined ſecret counſels 

Ii with 


noreover very popular, and had a great many children. 


former project with greater earneſtneſs than ever, and bent 


ren. And, ſeeing they could not all of them ſtand ſafe to- 
gether, which ſoever of them fell, he foreſaw, that his hope. 
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with thoſe, who had their eſtates confiſcated as well as he; or com 
who took the puniſhments of their friends, though juſtiy in Whem 
lifted, in great diſdain ; or who accuſed the king as a covetousÞ 1 
man; becauſe he was ſo intent upon his gain, that he had nut out 
rewarded them according to their expectations: and beſides ¶ bad 
he lamented, that not only many noble families were brought to Þ 
to ruin, but that the wardſhips of young nobles, which were 
wont to be the rewards of valiant men, were now altogether in 
the king's hands; ſo that all the wealth of the kingdom was 
almoſt in one hand, and others might ſtarve for miſery and 
want, under one who was ſo unjuſt and unequal, in putting 
value upon their labours, _ 

Now that for which he-upbraided him concerning wardſnips, 
was this: it is the cuſtom in Scotland, England, and ſome 
parts of France, that young gentlemen or nobles, when their 
parents die, ſhould remain under the care of thoſe whoſe feu- 
dataries they are, til] they arrive at the age of 21 years; and 
all the profits of their eſtates, (except the charges neceſſary for 
their education), and alſo the dowry given with their wives 
comes to ſuch their tutors and guardians. . Now theſe tutelz- 
ges, or (as rhey are commonly called) wardſhips, were won 


to be ſold to the next of kin, for a ſmall ſum of money ; 0 If 
ſometimes well-deſerving men were gratified with them; who the 
either expected gain by the purchaſe of ſuch wardſhips, or Mon 
reward by the gift of them. But now they were much vexedl the 
that the king took them all to himſelf; neither did they concealot t 
their vexation and diſpleaſure. When the king heard of theſq od 
mur murings and complaints, he excuſed the thing, as done by had 
neceſſity, becauſe the public revenue had been to leſſened bi tber 
former kings and governors, that he could not maintain his fa Mul 
mily like himſelf, nor be decently guarded and attendediſf pror 
nor yet give any magnificent entertainment to ambaſſadors ther 
without them. Beſides, he alledged that this care of the late 
King, in providing money by all juſt and honeſt ways, Was cpu 
not unprofitable to the nobility themſelves; whoſe greatel\ ſed 
damage was, to have the king's exchequer low. For in ſuchi Seo 
ciraumſtances kings were wont to extort by force. from tht Frar 
rich, what they could not be without; nay, ſometimesſ wou 
they were forced to burden and vex the commons too, by cxWrilc 
acting taxes and payments from them; and that the parſimoJ] for 
ny of the king was far leſs prejudicial to the public, by put lo f. 
ting a reſtraint upon immoderate donations, than his prof Hip 
fuſeneſs was want to be, for then he was ſtill forced to ſeizq; ter”: 
on other mens eſtates, when his own was conſumed. ThiW etc 
anſwer ſatisfied all thoſe who were moderate; but thoſe who liſh, 
were more violent, and who rather ſought after occaſions WF iter 


oomplaint, 
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; or complaint, than any juſt excuſe for exceſſes, were more ve- 
in N hemently enraged by it. 

eus This was the ſtate of Scotland, when ambaſſadors arrived 
nat out of France to fetch Margaret, James his daughter, who 
des, ¶ had before been betrothed to Lewis, ſon of Charles VII. home 


naht to ber huſband. That embaſſy brought on another from the 


Engliſh ; for, ſeeing that the duke of Burgundy's friendſhip, 
was removed from them, and that he meditated a revolt, and 
that Paris, and other tranſmarine provinces, were up in a tu- 
mult, the Engliſh fearing, leſt, when all the ſtrength of their 
kingdom was drawn out to the French war, the Scots ſhould, 
invade them on the other ſide; they ſent ambaſſadors into 
Scotland, to hinder the renovation of the league with France, 
and the conſummation of the marriage, but rather to perſuade, 
zperpetual league with them, who were born in the ſame iſland, 
and uſed the ſame language. And if they would do ſo, and ſo- 
lemnly ſwear, that they would have the ſame friends and ene- 
mies with the Engliſh, then they promiſed that their king 
would quit his claim to Berwick, Roxburgh, and other places 
and countries, which were before in controverſy betwixt the 


vontii nations. | EN 

o James referred the requeſt of the Engliſh to the aſſembly of 
who the eſtates then met at Perth; where, after a long debate up- 
or Won it, the eccleſiaſtics were divided into two factions; but 


the nobility cried out, that they knew well enough the fraud 


cealſ of the Engliſh ; who, by this new league, ſought to break their 
heſqq old band of alliance with the French, that ſo when the Scots 
e b had loſt their ancient friend, they might be more obnoxious to 
| by them, if at any time they were freed from other cares, and 
s fa could wholly intend a war with Scotland; and that the liberal 
ded promiſes of the Engliſh aimed at no other end; but as for 


themſelves, they would ſtand to their old league, and not vio- 
late the faith which they had given. The Engliſh being thus 
repulſed, turn from petitions to threats, and ſeeing they refu- 
ſed to embrace their friendſhip, they declared war; telling the 
Scots, that if their king ſent over his betrothed daughter into 
france, one that was an enemy to the Engliſh, the Engliſh 
vould hinder their paſſage if they could, and even take them 
priſoners, and their retinue too, having a fleet ready fitted 


moYF for that purpoſe. This commination of the ambaſſadors was 
put 0 far from terrifying James, that he rigged his navy, and 
pro lipped a great company of noblemen and ladies for his daugh- 
e120 (r's train, and ſo cauſed them to ſer fail ſooner than he had 
high etermined, that he might prevent the deſigns of the Eng- 
who ü. And yet, notwithſtanding all this precaution, it was ra- 


tber to be attributed to God's providence, than to the care of 
| men, 
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men, that ſhe came Hot into the enemy's hands; for when 
they were not far from the place, where the Engliſh, conceal 
ing themſelves, waited for their coming; behold ! upon a ſud. 
den, a fleet of Dutchmen appeared, laden with wine from Ro- 
chelle to Flanders. The Engliſh fleet made after them with 
all their ſail, (becauſe the Burgundians being, a little before, 
reconciled to the French, oppoſed their enemies with all their 
might), and their ſhips, being ſwift ſailers, they preſently came 
up with them, being heavy laden, and unarmed, and as caſily 
took them; but before they could bring them into'port, the 
Spaniards ſet upon them unawares, and took away their prey, 
and ſent the Flandrians ſafe home. Amidſt ſuch changeable 
fortune betwixt the three nations, the Scots landed at Rochelle 
without ſeeing any enemy: they were met by many nobles of 
the French court, and were brought to Tours, where the mar- 
riage was celebrated, to the great joy and mutual gratulation 
of both nations. | | 

Upon this occaſion, the Engliſh writers, eſpecially Edward 
Hall, and he that pilfers from him, Grafton, inveigh mightily 
againſt James, as ungrateful, perfidious, and forgetful of an- 
cient courtelies, who, being nobly entertained among, the Eng- 
liſh, for ſo many years, honoured with a royal match, and 
large dowry, and beſides, reſtored to liberty from a long 
impriſonment, ſuffered all theſe obligations to be poſtponed, 
and preferred the alliance with France, before that with Eng- 
land. But the thing itſelf doth eaſily refute their ſlanders. 
For firſt, their detaining of him, 'when he landed on their coaſt, 
being againſt their league, and alſo the law of nations, was 
a wrong, not a courteſy; next, as to their not killing him, 
but putting him to a ranſom for money, rather than imbrue 
their hands in the blood, not of an enemy, but of a gueſt, that 
was to be attributed, not ſo much to their love or ' mercy to- 
wards him, as to their avarice: and, grant there were ally 
courteſy in it, yet what was it elſe but like that of thieves, 
who would ſeem to give the life, which they take not away? 
And, if he was engaged to the Engliſh on that account, it was 
a private, not a public debt. As for their beſtowing educa: 
tion upon him who was innocent, by reaſon of his age, a ſuf- 
pliant by his fortune, and a king by deſcent, though molt 
unrighteouſly detained, it bears indeed fome ſhew of huma. 
nity, which if they had neglected, they might have been juſt 
ly blamed: and indeed it had been a commendable piece 0 
kindneſs, if the injury going before, and the covetoulſnels 
following after, en no: marred it; unleſs you will ſay, that 
if you purpoſely word a man, you may require him to gie 
you thanks for his cure; and fo you imagine a light com- 

. 95 penſation 


penſation for a great loſs, is to be eſteemed, as a.courteſy ; 


or, becauſe you have done a man half a good turn, you 
ſhould be paid for a whole one. For he'that takes care that 
his captive ſhould be educated in learning, either for his own 
pleaſure, or that he may yield him a better price ; though ſome 
advantage accrue hereby to the party educated, yet the ma- 
ſter doth not aim at the good of the ſlave, in his inſtitution, 
but at his own. But (ſays h) © the king honoured him with 


© the marriage of his kinſwoman, and thus the royal young 
© man was as royally beſtowed.” But what if that affinity was 


as honourable to the father, as the ſon-in-law? He would elſe 
have married her to a private man, but now he made her a 
queen, and ingrafted her by marriage into that family, on 
which the moſt famous of the Engliſh kings had often before 
beſtowed their children, and from whom ſo many forme; 
kings had deſcended. But “ he gave a very large do ry k 
te her.“ To whom, I pray, was it given, but to the Engliſh 
themſelves, who took it away befor it was paid; and” made'a 
ſhew of it in words to the huſband, but indeed kept it for theit 
own uſe? So that the dowry was only ſpoken' of, not given; 
and ſo ſpoken of that they would have the young man, whom 
they alſo had otherwiſe unſufferably wronged, much indebted 
to them, that he carried his wife away with him, without a 
dowry. But, “they ſent him home a freeman,” ſay they. Les, 
as a pirate doth diſcharge his captive, when his ranſom is paid: 
But how free, I pray? Even, if we may believe the Engliſh 
writers themſelves, under the forced obligation of an-oath, "al- 
ways to obey the Engliſh king as his lord; and ſo to bring 4 
kingdom, which he,did not yet enjoy, into perpetual ſervitude, 
which if he had actually enjoyed, de could not alienate; and 
yet he muſt mancipate it, forſooth, before he received it. 
This is not to ſet one free, but to turn him looſe with a long- 
er chain, and that, not as a king, but as a ſteward only, or 
vicegerent of another man's kingdom. I forbear to add, that 
they compelled a man in captivity, and as yet under the power 
of another, to make a promiſe; nay, a promiſe of that which 


he could not perform; neither could he compel thoſe to per- 


form it who had the power of it. This is that high piece of 
liberality, which, they ſay, James was unmindful of. But let 
us ſuffer theſe unſkilful writers, and forgetful of all modera- 
tion and modeſty in their ſtories, to account profits received as 
cwteſies given: how great muſt we think that liberty of falſi- 
tying, or defire of evil ſpeaking to be, which they uſe again 

the . of the aforeſaid king? For whereas ſuch men, 
otherwiſe impudent enough, had nothing to alledge againſt 


her manners, they write, that ſhe was unacceptable to her 


huſband, 
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huſband, becauſe of her ſtinking breath: whereas Monſtrefet, Wm 
a contemporary writer of thoſe days, doth affirm, that ſhe an 
was virtuous and beautiful; and he who wrote the Pluſcartine ¶ bis 
baok, who accompanied that queen beth at fea, and at her ve. 
death, hath left it on record, that as long as ſhe lived, (he Mp"! 
was very dear to her father and mother-in-law, and to her {Wits 
buſband; as appeared by the inſcription and epitaph in French I it 
verſes at Chalons, by the river Matrona, where ſhe died, Nh 
which ſound much to her praiſe: it was then publiſhed, and i. 
afterwards turned into the Scottiſh language, which moſt of A 
our countrymen have by them to this day. But leaving WW &* 
theſe men, who do ſo calumniate. other people's credit, and 28. 
neglect their own, that they care little what they ſay of o- be 
thers or what others think of them, let us proceed with our 0 
© "Whey the. king, having heen at the charge to equip his I exc 
fleet, had tried to exact a tax, from the people, and the 
reateſt part plainly refuſed to pay a penny, a few giving a and 
mall matter with an ill will, . his collectors Ml Va: 
to deſiſt. from levying the reſt, and o reſtore what they had I bin 
already received.” And yet he did not hereby ſhun the cla WW gen 
mours of the people; for ſome malecontents, who were angry and 
at ſome private loſs, incited every day. ſeditious perſons a aut 
gainſt him. At the ſame time, the Engliſh began to plunder I free 
Scotland, ravaging it both by land and ſea, under the com to 
mand of Piercy, carl of Northumberland: William Douglas, mac 
earl of Angus, was ſent againſt him, with near an equal num- I the 
ber of forces, for they were about four thouſand on either ¶ ado 
{ide ; of the Scots, there fell Alexander Johnſton of Lothian, a I the 
per ſon of quality, and of known valour; ſome write that two nol! 
hundred, others, that only forty were {lain of both armies, and 
about fifteen hundred Engliſh taken priſoners. | 
James, having been twice provoked by the Engliſh, firlt 
by their. fleet, which lay in wait to intercept his daughter; 
and next, by the late ravaging of his country, reſolves to pro- 
claim open war againſt them ; whereupon he liſted as great an 
army as he could, and made a fierce aſſault on Roxburgh; 
and, in a ſhort time, he expected its ſurrender, when the queen 
came poſting to him in as long journeys as ever ſhe was able 
to perform, to inform him of very diſagreeable news, which 
was, that there was a dreadful conſpiracy formed againſt his 
life, and unleſs he took ſpecial care, his deſtruction was un- 
avoidable. The king, being diſmayed at this ſudden news, 
| diſbanded his army, and returned home, but was very ill ſpo- 
ken of amongſt the populace, becauſe, when Roxburgh was 


Juſt upon the point of ſurrender, at the perſuaſion of a wo- 
| man 
. 
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man he retired, after the kingdom had been at ſo-much charge 
and trouble; ſo that he ſeemed to have ſought for nothing by 
his arms but diſgrace. After he returned, he went to the con- 
yent of the Dominicans, near the walls of Perth, to make a 
private inquiry into the conſpiracy, as well as he was able ; but 
his deſign was found out, by perſons that watched all opportu- 
nities to execute the villany ; for one of the King's domeſtics, 
who was in the plot, (hiſtorians call him John, but his ſurname 
is not mentioned), diſcovered to his complices what was doing 
# court, which' made them haſten their deſign, leſt their ſe» 
cet cabals ſhould be diſcovered, and proper remedies applied 
againſt them. Walter earl of Athol, the king's uncle, though 
de was the ringleader of the confpiracy, yet did what he could: 
to avert all ſuſpicion from himſelf: he ſent for his kinſman 
Robert Graham, (of whom I have ſpoken before), as fit for 
execution, but raſh in counſel, and who bore an old grudge to 
the king, becauſe of his former impriſonment and baniſhment, 
and alſo upon the accqunt of his brother's ſon, (to whom he 
was guardian in expectàncy), who had Strathern taken from 
him; he joins with — Robert his grandſon, an active young 
gentleman; he inſtructs them what he would have them to do, 
and that when the fact was committed, he ſhould be in ſupreme 
authority, and then he would provide for their ſafery. They 
freely promiſe to do their endeavour, and accordingly haſten 
to perpetraQ the fact, before the whole ſeries of the plot was 
made known to the king. Upon this, they privately gathered 
their company together, and knowing the king had but a few 
about him in the convent of the Dominicans, they thought 
they might ſurpriſe him, and diſpatch him there with as little 
noiſe as poſſible: and they perſuade John, his ſervant above 
mentioned, whom they had drawn to their party, to be aſſiſtant 
to them. According to his promiſe, he brings the conſpira- 
tors at midnight into the court, and places them privately near 
the king's bedchamber, and ſhews them the door, which they 
might eaſily break open, ' ſince he had taken away the bar. 
Some think, that they were received into the palace by Ro- 
bert, nephew of the earl of Athol. 
In the mean time, whilſt they waited there, being ſolicitous 
how to break open the door, which they thought would be 
their greateſt obſtacle, fortune did the work without their 
help for Walter Straton, who a little before had carried in 
vine, coming out, and perceivihg men in arms, endeavoured 
to get in again, and cried out with as loud a voice as he could, 
Traitors 1 Traitors! Whilſt the conſpirators were diſpatching 
him, a young lady of the family of the Douglaſſes, as moſt 
Vor. 1. lk ſay, 
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ſay, though ſome write ſne was a Lovel, ſhut the door, and 


not finding the bar, which was fraudulently laid aſide by the 
ſervant; ſhe thruſt: her arm into the hole or ſtaple, inſtead of 
a bolt, but they quickly brake that, and ſo ruſhed in upon the 
king. The queen threw herſelf upon his body; to defend 
him; and ſpread | herſelf over him as he lay, and could hardly 
be forced off, after ſhe had received two wounds. When he 
- was abandoned by all, they gave him twenty-eight wounds, 
and ſome of them juſt in his heart. Thus this excellent king 
came to his end, and that a moſt eruel one, by the hands of 
robbers; mueh Ee by all good men. When his death 
was divulged by the noiſe and lamentation which was made, 
à great concourſe of people came. preſently. into the court, and 
there paſſed the reſt of the night (for the parricides had made 
their eſcape in the dark) in ſad complaints. There, every 
one ſpoke variouſly according to their ſeveral diſpoſitions, ei. 
ther ſeverely, in order to raiſe a greater odium againſt the par. 
ricides, or in lamentable accents, to increaſe the grief of 
their friends: every one reckoned up what proſperities or ad. 
verſities the king had undergone: how in his childhood he 
was expoſed to the treacheries of his uncle; and endeavour: 
ing to eſcape him, was precipitated into the hands of the Eng: 
liſh. Afterwards his father dying, the reſt of his youth was 
ſpent in exile among his enemies: then fortune changed, 
and he had an unlooked for reſtoration. How, after his re- 
turn, in a few years the turbulent ſtate of the kingdom was 
changed into a perfect calm. How at laſt, by a ſudden change 
of affairs, he whom 'his:enemies had ſpared abroad, was now 
flain by the treachery of his relations at heme; and that in the 
flower of his age, and in the midſt of his courſe of ſettling good 
laws and cuſtoms in his kingdom. Then they gave him his 
deſerved elogies for all his rich endowments both of body and 
mind; for mens envy was extinguiſhed towards him now be 
vas dead. His ſtature was ſcarce of a full fize, yet he was ro- 
buſt and ſtrong; infomuch that: he; exceeded all his equals in 
exerciſes of agility and manhood: and as to his mind, he was 
endued with that quickneſs and vigour of wit, that he wis 
ignorant of no art, worthy, the knowledge of a gentleman; 
and could ſpeak ꝑlain Latin verſes, according to that age, e 
tempore. Some poems of his, written in the Engliſh tongut, 
are yet extant; in which there appears excellency of wil, 
though perhaps not fo polite in point of learning. He was ex. 
cellently well ſkilled in muſic, more than was indeed fit 0 
expedient for a king; for there was no inſtrument, but be 
could play upon it ſo harmoniouſly, that he might have been 
eompared with the beſt maſters of that art in thoſe days. — 
8 * perhaps 


bock K. SCOTLAND; IJ 
perhaps ſome will ſay, theſe are but the flowers of his ſtudies; 


where is the fruit? Theſe are more for. ornament; than in- 


ſtruction or uſe, or requiſite for a man of baſineſs. Know 


»@ ** * 
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ſcription, . The king of all traitors: They ſay, the cauſe of 
this puniſhment was, that Walter had been ſometimes told by 
female witches, (for which the country of Athol was always 
infamous), that he ſhould be crowned king in a mighty con- 
courfe of people; for by this means that prophecy was cither 
fulfilled or eluded, as indeed ſuch kind of predictions do com- 
monly meet with no other events. The day after he was 
bound upon a hurdle, and drawn at a horſe's tail through the 
greateſt ſtreet in Edinburgh. The third day he was laid along 
upon a plank in a conſpicuous place, and his bowels were cut 
out, whilſt he was alive, caſt into the fire, and burnt before his 
face; afterwards his heart was pulled out, and caſt into the 
fame fire; then his head was cut off, and expoſed to the view 
of al}, being fet upon a pole in the higheſt place of the city. 
His body was divided into four quarters, which were ſent tobe 
nanged up in'the moſt noted places of the principal cities of the 
kingdom. After him his grandſon was brought forth to = 
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fer; but dectuſe of his age, they would not put him to ſo much 
. be ſides, he was not the author, but only an zccomplice 
another man's wicked deſign, as having pbeyed. his grandfa, 
ther therein; ſo that he was only he ec and quartered. But 
Robert Graham, who perpetrated the villany With his own 
Band, was carried in a cart through the city, wn his right band 
Bailed to a gallows, which was fer up in the art, and then catnt 
the executioners, who continually run red hot! iron iKes into 
his thighs, ſhoulders, and thoſe parts of His body, which were 
moſt remote from the vitals; and then he was uirtered as'the 
other. After this manner was the death of James revenge 
̃ĩt is true, it was a barbarous one, but it was revenged by | 
niſn ments fo cruel; that the ſcemed to exceed the bounds bf P 
humanity ; for ſuch extreme kinds of puniſhment do not fo 
much reſtrain the minds of 85 vulgar, by the fear of ſeverity, 
as enrage them 10 do, or ſuffer any thing; neither do they 
ſo much deter wicked men from committing ſuch , 0 
üctions, as leſſen their terror by often behol Ning them; elpe. 
eially if the ſpirits of the criminals be ſo Fea, that they 
flinch not at their puniſhment. For among the Ignorant po. 
pulace, 4 a ſtubborn confidence is ſometimes praiſed for a firm 
« and ſteady conſtancy.” James departed this life in the be- 
ginning of the year 1437, the 20th day of February, when he 
had reigned thirtcen years, and in the forty-fourth year of his 
age. So great diligence was uſed in revenging his death, that 
within forty days all the conſpirators were taken, and put to 
death. He left one fon behind him, the younger of the twins, 
half of whole face (fee the various operations of — was 
perfect ſcarlet. 


The end of the firſt valine. 
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BERcORx caſtle, 
Aberdeen, | 
amous for ſalmon-fiſhing, 

Aberdone, | 
Aberbrothock, or Abrinca, 
Abernethy, wherein was the old 
palace of the Pitiſh kings, 19 
Abria, or Abyr, a county or ſhire, 
the etymology thereof, 22 
Abridic, or Eriſbach iſle, 29 
Abthane, an old name of magi- 
ſtracy and digurty amongſt the 


Scats, | 252 

Vide Thane. | 

Achnar iſle, 30 

cho, king of Norway, lands at 
Ayr with a great fleet, 29 

Is overthrown, and dies of grief, 

| 295 


Achmode iſles, See Ebudæ. 
Adam's iſle, . 
Adamannus, 
Vor. I. 


35 
ES... 


LI1II 


Ado Viennenſis, quoted and cor- 


rected, 103 
Adrian paſſes out of France into 


Britain, 125 
Fis wall, ib. 
Advatici, who? 1 
Abudz iſlands, 28 
Their number, ib. 
Zlius Pertinax in Britain, 142 
Alius Spartianus quoted, 143 
ZAmodz iſles, the {ſame with L- 
budz. N 
Aneia, F 2: 
Ayr, —_— 
Aſtions ſpake the Britiſh lan- 
guage, | 66 
Etius, the Britains crave aid of 
him, | II! 
Afulla iſle, 36 


Agathyrſi painted their bodies, 64 
Aidan, king of Scots, inveſted in 
that dignity by Columb, 188 
Ailmer, Edward of England's ge- 
neral, oyerthrows Bruce, 318 
| AlbanaQ 
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Albanat ſon of, Brute, from him 
the Scots called Albani, 560 
Albinick, the Scots ſo called, 12 
Albium, or Albion iſle, retains the 
name of Britanny, _. 1 
More iſlands Wan one 9 
ſo called, f 
Its etyhology, - It, 12. 
Album, or white, the name of 
height, as well as of colour; 
whence many words are deri- 
ved, as Albingaunum, Albula, 
Albici, Albini, Cc. +12 
Alcluyth, 109 
Alexander Bruce ſurrenders him- 
ſelf to Baliol, 349 
Slain in a echt with the Eng- 


liſh, 35 | $I | 


3 
ene e 1 of Buchan, — 
born ſon to Robert II. 373 
Alexander, the I{tander, 


ers, 41 
But is forced to ſubmit to the 
Eig. 416 
Alexander Macrory, captain of 
thieves, executed, 4715 
Alexander, earl of Mar, the ſon 
of Alexander, 424 
Alexander Ramſay, a brave ſol- 
dier, 364 
IIis houſe the ſchool of war, ib. 
He takes Roxburgh, 365 
Wounded and ſtarved to death 
by Douglas, 366 
Alexander Stuart's encounter with 
the king of Norway, 2094 
Allectus, a Roman, ſlain, 150 
Altrid, king of Northumberland, 
189 
Alfa, or Ailze iſle, 28 
Alpa, for Alba, 13 


Alps, Whence ſo called? ib. 
Altiſhdorus, 5. e. Auxerre in 
France, 81 


Alured, king of 3 makes 


peace with the Scots, 


- - . * 


| =E 


St Andrew? s, 21 
Its univerſity, when eretted, 406 


© Scotland. 26 


Andrew] Berclay beheaded far 


whers, 
together a band of free- boot- 


Andrez Fanum ; and Fanum Re 


gali, 4. e. St Andrew's, whi 
ſo called? 


21 N 
Andrew, the rale, tutelary of 


treaſon, 332 
Andrew Murray, Bruce's ſiſter) 
ſon, Regent, 3408 


Taken by the Engliſh, 350 rake 
Ranſomed, 35% hen 
His faithfulneſs and death, "26% is 
Angus, 2 ryverl 
Augus, or Eneàs, raiſed. an in-{Aſclep 


ſurrection in Galway, 280 
Annandale, ſo called from the 1 
ver Anand, 
Anointing kings, when firſt aſe 
in Scotland, 343 
Anſelm, the Norman archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, 5 
Apparition to king Kenneth Ill. 
upon his murder of Malcolm, 


T7 / kit 
Apoceanitz, who? =? ih 
Apoſtaſy puniſned by God, 194 
Arran, or Arren iſland, 25 Necc 
Archibald Douglas, created capt. ] 8 
genera], 351 Ache 
He is ſlain by the Engliſh, 25308 a 
Archibald, earl of Douglas, fut- I Atre 
named the Auſtere, his feuds} Ave 
with Geo. Dunbar, 3966 
He dies, 397 f 
Archibald, his ſon ſucceeds him, Ave 
who is taken ptiſoner by ibe A 
Engliſh, 398 Au 
Rcleaſed, : | 4Cl 
Made duke of Turein by the Fat Au 
Phin of France, - - 309 Au 
Slain by the Engliſh there, bl 
Ardan Rider, or the high iſle of 
the horſemen, 321 H. 


Ardieſcar iſle, 30 
Aremorici, or Armorici, who? 12 A) 
Argadus, regent, 139 
Beipg accuſed, he repents, and 
ſupplicates for pardon, ib. 


© Whereupon, he is continued i in his 


government, ib. 
And 


Re. Had prevails againſt the iſland- 


Why ers, 139 
2Wcoyle country, 19 
ry ofM@icren. See Arran. 
| 8 crii painted their bodies, 64 


3 ircthur Uterſon begotten i in adul- 

tery, king of the Britains, 181 
12 is character, 182 
4% le overcomes the Saxons, and 
takes London and York from 


; 15 them, ib. 
361 le is ſlain, 186 
22Mirvernt, who? 366 
n 18-YAſclepiodotus, a Roman lieutenant 
280 general, kills Allectus in Bri- 
ge 1. tain, | Ea 150 
1;Maſkerme iſle, 33 


uſedllaſyle iſle. See Flavannæ. 
343 Mchelſtan, king of England, fights 
ſnopff the Picts, 
26% le is ſlain at a place, ſince 
n Athelſtan's ford, | 201 
Im, Na thelſtaa, baſe ſon of. Edward 


20 king of England, overcomes 
12 the Danes and Tow in battle, 
[94 219 
1 Recoyers Doabriring from the 
pt. Scots, | ib. 
51 Achol, a fruitful country, 21 
k abounds with witches, 435 
- Atrebates, who? 69 
ds Ayen, 17 
96% %%ꝗ en and AFP, what they figoi- 
m8 57 ; > +: 
n, Avon Laggan, WS 30 
1 4v0n iſle, its etymology, 29 


$I Aurelius Ambroſius his original, 


200 
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| 43 
Ball, a prieſt, ſtirs up the com- 
. mons of England to the inſur- 


ese 375 
Bancho, a Scots general, 252 
Overthrows the Danes, 253 
Slain by Macbeth, 257 


Baptiſm celebrated but once a 
year, and ſometimes by parents 

themfelves. 35 
Bards, who? 47. 68 
They committed ani to wri- 


ting, 


Barnera iſland, 


3 
Warnung or Duphar, whence 
ſo called, 


208 

Baronia, (i e.) Renfrew, = 
arra iſle, 2 
Bas: Alpin, the place: Where Alpin 
Was flain, 
Baſſianus, 2 Roman general in 
Britain, of 
Slain there by Allectus, ib. 
Baſinets, or monk. fiſhes ominous, 


213 : 


Batayians, or Hollanders, their 
fleet returngin from Dantzick, 


ſpoiled by Alexander, earl. of 
. Mar, | 425 
Beath ilan g.. 29 


Bedford, the earl thereof, king 


. Henry's general in France, car- 
ries James, of Scotland, along 


| Baca iſle, 5 32 
Kadenach county, . | 22 
Balta iſle, 


47 


? 
- 


150 


J 177 with him thither, 409 
1 Aureliacum, (5. e. ) Orillanch, 9 Bede quoted, 9, 1 
Aultin, a monk, comes into Eng - Beds made of heath, 227 
x land, and calls himſelf archbi Bei, what it ſignifies, 25 
cop of all Britain, 191 Belhac 5 . 70 
He promotes ſuperſtition rather Bellach F 9 
5 than true religion, ib. Belus, king of the Orcades, kills 
Avus, or Aw, a loch or river, himſelf, 128 
| _ 20 Bergh, in German, e high, 
Auxerre. See Ahiſſidorus. 14 
| | Bergion, 


1 ” : 
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Bergion, the name of a giant, 13 


Berlins, what? 37 
Bernera, an iſland, 30 
The great and the ſmall, 35 


Berth, a great part of it deſtroyed 
by an inundation, 
Berton for Breton, 


5 
Berwick taken from the Engliſh by 
ne 


Robert Bruce, 
Beſſeged by Edward of England, 
351 


Rendered to the Engliſh. 353 


Irs caſtle taken by Ramſay, but 


regained by Aue 374 
ethick iſle, 30 
Betubium, or Dungiſby head, a 
promontory, 26 
Bigga iſle, 43 


Biſhops of England not true te 
Maud their queen, 1 
Bishops in Scotland holy monks, 
200 


Anciently not dioceſans, 209 


Biſhopricks, fix in Scotland, 266 


Four 1 added to them and 
endued, / . 
Biſhop of Caithneſs had his eyes 
and tongue plucked out, 286 
Another burnt, 287 
Bifhop of Caledonia, or Dunkeld, 
commanded, when the Engliſh 
navy was worſted in the Forth, 


49 
Whereypon called the king' 1s bi- 
ſhop, id. 
Riſhop of Durham comes too late 
to aſſiſt Piercy, 388 
Tis army terrified with the noiſe 
of horſes, 389 


Pizets, a family in Ireland, an- 
cientiy from Scotland, 291 
Blae din m, an old drink amongſt 
the Scots, 27 
Blair of Athol, 21 
Blood rained for ſeven days over 
all Britain, 196 
Alſo milk, &c. turned i into blood, 
ib. 
' Bogia, or Strathbogy, 169 
Boadicca, See Voadicea, 


287 


Mentioned by ariſtotle and Lucre- 


Bodotria, (3. e.) the Scottiſh ſet 


12 
Boyn country, 2 
Bote, or Bute iſle, i gf 
Braid Albin, | 20 
Braſa iſle, 97 4 


Bredius overthrown bynderus, i 
Bredinus ſlain in battle, 180 
Brennus's, two, 9 
Brettifh iſles, | 
Bria, brica, briga, Gevify a cy 

with the names of ſeveral cit 


ſo ending, „ 
Bridi iſle, By e 
Brien loch, "= 
Brigantes and Brigiani, 12471 
Brigantium, Sw 


Britanny its deſcription, 
Several iſlands anciently ſo called, 
£313 £2 


+ Ra - 4 
It hath diveys acceptations, 9 
Its original and deſcription out of 

rler, Tacitus, Ge. 9, 98 
inhabited by three nations, 83 


Britains, their fabulous original, 


49 
They praiſed God in 5 tongues, 


3 

Britains and Gauls of one relt- 
gion, 61 
They painted their bodies, 9 
Vexed by the Scots and Pits, 173 
They aſk aid of the Romans, 174 
Make peace with Scots and Pits, 
| 175 

Enter 8 121 
Foment diviſions betwixt Scots 
and Picts, 115 
Overthrown by Scots and Pitts, 
"+ WY 
Their woful complaints to ti 
us, 112 
Have hard conditions of peace 
impoſed upon them, 173 
What ſort of weapons they uſed 
in war, 60 


They were five hundred years un- 
der the Roman government, 83 
| Overthrown 
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Overthrown by the Scots and 
Pits, 190 
Subdued by the nn . 
Revolt from the Romans, and af- 
ter twelve years return to their 
obedience,” | 150 
Britton and Britain, all one, 10 
Their origin, Me 
Britto, with a double t, 5 
Firſt mentioned by Martial, 10 
Brix, diminutive word in Scots, 
Brixac, „„ n } 71 


Bruce and Cumins formerly agree, 


Like to ſuffer for treaſon in Eng- 
land, but eſcapes by ſhoeing 
his horſe backward, 317 


Kills Cumins for detraying of 


him, ib. 
Bruce (David) ſent to France, 
a 


Briice (Edward) drives the Eng- 
liſh out of Ulſter in Ireland, 328 
He is | afterwards overthrown 


there by the Engliſh, ' ib. 
Bruce (Robert) the kingdom con- 
firmed to him, ' 327 


He is deſired to accept the crown 
of Ireland alſo, 328 
He calls for the deeds of mens 
lands, 
And receives an affront thereup- 
[SE a 330 
A conſpiracy diſcovered againſt 
him, ib. 
He agrees with" Baliol then in 
France, 334 
His army enters Eagleod,:- ib. 
His laſt will and teſtament, 
His three counſels to his nobles, 
340 
He would have his heart buried 
at Jeruſalem, 2 241 
Brudeus, king of the Pits, 189 
Brudus, king of the Pits, ſlain, 


202 
Brutus, his ſtory, 50 
Buchan, 22 
Its etymology, 169 


Buchar, the- earl thereof, made 


229 


1 
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Lord high- conſtable. of France, 


408 

Burgundus Fes Burgus, 77 
eck. an Engliſhman, turns 
to the Scots, 362 
put to death, 366 
Burgh, a Daniſh name, 245 


Burra Iſle, | ” {48 
Buthroti, who? 1 55 
Buiia iſles, great and ſmall, 33 


| 4 
Cadvallus made vice-king, 126 
He dies of grief, = 
Caithneſs, | 2. 


Caithne(s men cruel againſt their 
anos and are Joey for it; 
290 

Calaman iſle, 3r 
Calden in Scots is an | baſe, 67 
Caledonia, a town, 0. e.) Dun- 


- keld, : We 
. Who? 21 
Caledonian woods, whence ſo call- 
"ed? 67 
Caledonians, Pits, and Scots, 

ſomerimes all called Britains, 

. 87 
Calfa me, 7} © "op 
Calthrops, politic engines in 
war, what? 324 
Camber, ſon of Brute, 56 
Cambri, | ib. 
Why ſo called, 9 
Camus the Dane, ſlain by the 

Scots, . 246 
Cana iſle, 39 
Cantire promontory, 20 


Canutus a Daniſh general in Scot- 
land, 247 
Makes peace with the Scots, 248 


Caprary, or goat iſle, \ 29 
Cara iſle, ib, 
Carail town, J 20 


Carauſius, a Roman, compoſes 


the differences betwixt Scots 


and Picts, 150 
He ſeizes on Britain for himſelf, 
ib. 


Carantius, brother of king Fin- 


docus, 


” 
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"SAY cauſes bim to be ſlain, 147 
Cardorus unjuſtly put to death by 


Dardanus, | _... 229 
Carrick, 16 
Carrickfergus, whence fo. called, 
+>. ab 

Caraiburgh's two iſlands 32 
Carron water, 5 19 
Carron, why n Schrim- 
ger, 265 
Cave, an on "A one, turning 
water into ſtone, 23 


Caihvelannus his town, (i. e.) 
Verviam, taken by Cæſar, 98 
Celeſtine, pope, ſends Palladius 
into Scotland, 16 
Cells, 39 the ancient Scots called 


their temples, 151 
Celis, who? | 69, 
Ceitibert, ſo called from the Celts 

and Iberians, - , «+ $58 
Ceulinus, or Cialine, king of the 

Eaſt Saxons, 189 
oiain by the Scots, 190 


Charles, the dauphin of France, 


ſeeks aid of the Scots, 407 
Charn iſlands, _ 30 
Chourna ile, - 3 


Chriſtian religion promoted in 
Scotland, 151 
Chriltiavs join in league againſt 
the Danes, 214 


= hualſa iſle, 42 


Cicero quoted about Britain, 104 
winbn, ſo the French and Ger- 


maus Cail thieves, 92 
{tics names in Bria, Brica, Bri- 
ga, 5 76 
in Dunum, 9 
in Durum, | 81 
In Magus, . 
Olacman prefecture, or ſtewarty, 
21 


Clarence, duke of it lain in 
France by the Scots, 408 
Clarſhacks, what? _ 
Claudian, a verſe in him correct- 
ed by Joleph Scaliger, 90 
Cleirach ifle, 36 
Cloich iſle, 30 


' Clzdidale, I5 


# 


Cockburn foreſt, or path, 

Cemeteries for the kings of d 

OO 

Coilus, king. of we Britains, fe 
- by.the Scots, . be 

Colca, a rare ind df bird, 


Colgernus, a Saxon ———_— 


£ Killed, | | | 184 
Coll A 32 
Collonſa iſle 


Colman, an holy. biſhop, . 
Columb, the ſaint, his Bri: B98 

* * "v1 
His great authority, 190 
He tells of a * at 2- very 


great e — 
Hi is death, 
Columb iſle. See e Icolumb- ith, , 
Colvanſa iſle, 31 
. Colurn, (i, e.) Chourna, or Has 
ſel iſle, 30 


Commodus, the emperor, in Bris 
in 142 
Commonalty ofually comply with 
the humour of their prince, 229 
Competitors. for. the crown. 
Scotland, with their ſevera 
pretenfions | 301, 303 
The controverſy, wat decided in 
Scotland, but referred e 
ward of England, 
The caſe, as ſtated by Edward, 
and n to lawyers, 
303 
Bruce, refuſes the kingdom offer- 
ed him on ignoble terms, 304 
Edward decides for Baliol, ib. 
Conanus elected viceroy, 122 
Conanus perſuades to ene but 
is ſeditiouſly lain by the Bri- 
tains his countrymen, 171 


Confidence ſometimes praiſed ing 


_ conſtancy, 436 
Conſtantine Chlorus in Britain, 
150 
Choſen general by the Britons, 177 
Made their king, 173 
Slain by Vortigern, ih. 
Conſtantine, the emperor, born, 
| 150 
Controverſy 
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Controverſy between the Baliols 
and the Bruces concerning the 
crown of Scotland, 301, &c. 

Cony iſle, be, 

Cornavii, 

They are in Scotland 24 Fog: 
land too, © 


Cornovallia, otherwiſe Cer 
lia, whence derived? 72 
Corſhera iſle, 20 


Covihaſlop. See Round ite. 
Council of Conſtance fend ambaſ- 


ſadors to Scotland, 406 
Coupins- Oy, +: 
Courteſy to prifoners, 424 
Courts many times prefer honour 
before honeſty, 405 
Coupar, a town, 44 


Cracoviac. See Kirkwall. 


Crackles, (i. e.) little jangling 


bells, terrify n 372 
Cree river, 16 
Creſſingham, an Engliſh general, 

ſlain by the Scots, 310 
Crowling iſle, 33 
Cruelty, an example thereof, 435 
Culbrenin iſle, 29 
Culdees, a kind of monks, 219 
Worſhippers of God, ib. 


208 


Culroſs, whence ſo called; 2 
Cumbra ifles, the greater and the 
leſſer, | 29 
Cumbri and . 73 
Cumins overthrows Gileſpy, 290 
Camins, their faction powerful, 


291 
Cumins (John) overthrown by 
Bruce, 17 


Cumins (Walter) poiſoned by his 


Wife, 294 
Cuningham, 16, 208 
Curia, a pariſh-church, 31 


Curry, a merchant, an inſtrument 

in ſarprizing Edinburgh caſtle, 

263 

Curberdifus, : 196 
D 

Daal, what it ſigniſies in old Scots, 

121 


Dalkei tb. 15 
Dalreudiai, why the Scots fo call- 

ed? 121 
Danes enter England, 5 84 
Invade Scotland, 214 


Fight a bloody battle with the 


Eng liſh, e 
Turn Chriſtians, ib. 
Land in Scotland, 220 
Are overthrown, ib. 


Daniſh fleet lands again in Scot- 
land, 232 

Stupified by an inebriating drink, 
and overcome by the Scots, 254 

Swear never to return to invade. 
Scotland any more, 255 


Henry, heir of England, made 


knight by David I. 275 


David 1. loſes his hopeful ſon, yet 


comforts himſelf and his no- 
bles, in a Chriſtian diſcourſe 
thereupon, » 0 
His extraordinary character for 
piety and virtue, 256 
David, kang William's brothers 
accompanies Richard of Eng- 
land, to the holy war, 286 
He is ſhipwrecked, and taken pri- 
ſoner, yet at laſt returns, ib. 
David Bruce returns to Scotland, 


365 

Taken qrifencr in a fight by the 
Engliſh, 362 
Ranſomed, 370 
His death and character, 371 


David Cumins, appointed ruler 
over Scotland by the Engliſh, 
350 

He and Douglas diſagree, 358 
Forced to take an oath to Bruce, 
ib, 

Makes W promiſes to Edward 
of England, ib. 
Follows the good ſucceſs of the 
Englith, | 
Left by the Engliſh king as re- 
gent of Scotland, where his 
army is overthrown, and he 
'hinafel£Kzing, .- 

i David, 


339 


- 
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| David, the ſon of Robert III. im- 
priſoned, and ſtarved to death 
by his uncle, who was his go- 


vernor, | 400 
Dee, a river in England, 15 
Deidonum, . e. Dundee, 21 


Deiri, who? 193 
Deprivative words ſhew the affi · 
nity of a language, 79 
Deucaledonian ſea, what? 24 
Diana's oracle counterfeited by a 
monk, 53 
Dicaledones, rather to be read 
Duncaledones, in Marcellinus, 67 
Diocleſian, a ſuppoſed king of 
Syria, 49 
Dionethus gives himſelf forth to 


be king of the Britons, 165 
Dona river, 22 
Donachs or Duncans bay, 25 


Dogald Bane calls himſelf king of 


the Abudæ, 199 
He is ſlain, ib. 
Donald of Athol, 187 


Donald Baloc overthrows Alexan- 
der and Alan Stuarts, 417 
He is taken in Ireland, and his 
head is ſent to the king, 418 
Donald, lord of the Abudz, riſes 
in arms, 405 
With the earl of Roſs and Dou- 
glas, he fights with the king $ 
forces, ib. 
Donald Monro commended, 37 
He travelled over the iſlands of 
Scotland, and deſcribed them, 


"do 

Dorſtologus lain, 202 
Dorus flies for fear of Nathalo- 
cus, 145 


Dovalus kills king Nothatus, 119 
He himſelf is {lain in battle, 121 
Douglas river, 17 
Douglas dale, 169 
Douglas ſlain by the Moors, 350 
Douglas (William) takes Dun- 

dalk in Ireland, 381 


Douglas (William) pardoned, 365 
Douglas breaks in upon the Eng- 
liſh army, 


337 


Duno, or Dunum, words ſo begin- 


Douglaſſes their power Intoler. 


able, - 8 58: 
Drimach iſle, - 1 en | 
Prix, 72 
Druides, who? DES. 
Drumalbin, oi 


Drummilaw ſands, 
Drunkenneſs puniſhed with deat 


Draſkins, king of the Picts, — 
all his nobles ſlain, 2006 
Duffa, or Dow iſle, 29 


Dukes, when the name firſt 
brought into Scotland, 396 
Dulcitius in Britain, 108 
Dunacus, and Dunachus, 81 
Dunbar, whence ſo called? 15 
Its ſiege raiſed, 361 
Dunbritton, 23 
The caſtle . to Robert 
Bruce, 326 


Duncaledon, rather than Deucale- 
don, to be read in Ptolemy, 6) 
Duncan, earl of Mar, regent, 


345 

_ Slain in battle, „„ 30 
Duncan Stuart, riſing in arms, is 
ſuppreſſed, 393 
Dunchonel iſle, 29 
Dundee, 21 


Dunedin, by the ancient Scots, 


now Edinburgh, 208 
Dungiſby head, 24 
See Betubium. 
Duni pacis, what? 17 


Dunkelden, 21 


ning or ending, are the names 
of places, 78 
Dunoter, 22 
Dunſinnan hill and caſtle, 260 
Dunſtafnage, 23 


Duodecemvirate in Scotland, 232 
Dur, the names of ſome places 
derived therefrom, 78 


Durſtus made * of the Pits, 
159 
Slain in battle, 166 


Eanfred 


vw eee np ww 0 0 0 


F 1 
Fanfred, | 193 
Faſdale iſle, | 2 9 
kaſter · day, a diſpute * it, 
raiſed by Auſtin the monk, 191 
Eboracum, 1. e. Lork, whence de- 
rived, 72 
Eccleſiaſtics, their power over 
kings, 
Their ines, 459 
They are reformed by Conſtan- 
tine II. 212 
Edinburgh, (or Edinum), whence 


ſo called, 208 
Its ſeveral names, ib. 
Edmund, king of England, his 

ſtory, 276 


He gives cumberland and Welt 


moreland to Malcolm king of 


Scots, 220 
Edward I. king of England, takes 
away all scottiſn monuments, 


313 


Endeavours to bring Scotland un- 
der his dominion, 
Overcomes the Scots, and forces 
them to ſwear fealty to him, 
5 313 
Appoints magiſtrates all over Scot- 
land, ib. 
Deſires Margaret of Norway, 
heireſs of Scotland, a wife for 
his ſon, but ſhe dies before her 
marriage, 298 
Edward II. ſucceeding his father 
in the kingdom of England, 
„ 
Beſieges Berwick, makes a truce 
with the Scots, and retreats, 
| | 329 
Worfted in Scotland, 331 
Is caſt into priſon by his wife and 
his ſon, and there put to a 
cruel death, 332 
Edward III. king of Eng land makes 
peace with the Scots, 
Bahol taken into his , 


— 


288 


304. 


365 
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His cruelty to Alexander Seaton's 
children, ICY 
Claims Berwick, 350 
Hath three kings his priſoners at 
once, 370 
He overthrows the Scots, 
Takes Berwick, tb, 
Enters Scotland once or twice, bat 


retreats again, 353 
His death, 374 
Edward Bruce, called to be hag 
in Ireland, 328 
Aſſiſts his brother Robert, 22 


Edward Baliol with a numerous 
fleet in the bay of Forth, 345 

He overcomes the Scots, 347 

Enters on the kingdom, 348 

Swears fealty to the king of Eng- 
land, 


| 350 
Egfred, king of Northumberland, 


196 
Edwin, of Northumberland, 193 
Eels taken in abundance, 16 
Egg iſle, „ 

See Rum. | 

Egliſh, or church iſle, 29 
Egliſa, or Egliſh-oy iſle, 42 
Elgin, a town, 23 


Ellior's authority diſallowed, 4 
Ella, an Engliſh king, 210 
Ambaſſadors from France and 
England to Scotland, 415 
England divided by four rivers, 
1437 

The king thereof the pope's feu- 
datary, . 288 
Its king makes peace, or truce, 


with the Scots, 304 
Enecus, general of the Danes, 
248 


Slain by the Scots, 246 
Enemies not to be nt 


274 

Engliſh, how ſaid to rule over a l 
britain, 8 219 
Incommoded in their march in 
Scotland, 330 
Their arm; worſted, 329 


350 Regain a great part of Scotland, 
368 
M m m Drawn 


Vor. I. 


353 


— — — —— an 
— — — — — — —_——_ 


— 


— — 
— 
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' 
{3 
11 


Praun into an ambuſh, | | 369 
Their army of 60, ooo men, 358 
Driven out of all Scotland, except 

Berwick, 365 
Engliſh ſoldiers lefs rapacious 


- than the French, 380 
Enner, what it Gonifies, 128 
Ennerneſs, a mart- town, ib. 

Forſa ifle, 31 
Foy iſle, Jh 
Ericzan, 'or Heath iſle, ib. 
Eriſbach iſſe. See Abridic, 29 
Friſcaia, or Eriſy 8 
Erin iſle, ib. 
Er ra iſle, 30 
Eſk river, | 15 
South and north, 22 


Thence the country called Eſk- 
dale, 13 
Ethelfrid, king of Northumber- 


land, 190 
Rours the Scots, 191 
Marches: into Galway, ib. 
Eu iſland, 46 
Eubonia, or Man iſle, 28 
Evonia caſtle, 22 


Euſdale country, ſo called from 
the river Ewes. | 15 
Examples of princes more influ- 
ential on ſubjects than their 
aus, .-. 288 
Exchequer profits, ſometimes diſ- 
profits, 41 
Ex communication, unjuſtly pro- 
nounced, affects not the excom- 
municated, 331 
Exile more tolerable than ſervi- 


tude, 162 
| | F 
Fabilla, or Fable iſle, 35 
Fair. or Fara iſle, 42 


Faith, or fidelity, towards wicked 
perſons unfted:aſt, 131 
Falamgal iſſe. See Finlagan. 
Falcons in the iffe of Muick, 32 
Famine breaks ſtout ſpirits, 170 


Fzra ile, 34 
Farrow- head, 25 
Faunus's oracle, $3 


\ 
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Pencils commands Kenneth to he 


ſlain, 238 


' Feraia iſle, 


Feredeth, king of the Pits, 8 
Ferelay iſland, 35 
Fergus of Galway's children diſz. 
gree after:his:death, 29h 
Ferlegus, fon of Fergus, conſpires 
agarnſt his uncle, for which he 
is condemned, | 118 
Fidler, or harper, one kills _ 
Ethodius I. 0 
Another aſſiſts to deſtroy reibe 
mach, | 153 
Fife county, 20 
So called from Pifus, 205 
Fights memorable between Scots 
and Engliſh, viz. 


At Bannock, 329 
At Otterborn, Vid. Otterborn, 
Fiſh ſhapeleſs, 3 
A ſtrange ſort, ib. 


Finelaw, or Finlaw, -biſhop, au- 


thor of ill counſels, 413 
Finlagan iſle, 30 
Fiole iſle, 29 


Flada iſle, 33 
Flanders, artiſicers ſent Fa. from 


thence into Scotland, 423 
Flata iſland, 42 
Flavanæ iſles, 35 
Fleanchus, 2528 
Foreſtia, c 21 
Forth, or Scottiſh ſea, 15 
Forthadus reconciles king Grimus 

and Malcolm, 242 
Fotlar 'ifle, 43 
Francs, who? 55 
Frederethus ſlain, 202 
Friend betrays. friend, 405 


Their injuries the maſt grievous, 
381 

Pes Gauls, Francs, their ori- 
ginal, | os 


They receive characters of letters 


from the Maſſilian Greeks, 57 


Their communion with the Bri- 


tons, 
When French and Scots alliance 
firlt began, 


200 


They 
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They ſend aid to the Scots, 378 
Their ſaldiers very licentious, 
380 


Their army leaves Scotland, — : 


Their uo juſt demand, 379 

Waat good the Scots got by their 
alliance, 391 

Their king diſtracted, 406 

They aſk aid ef the Scots, ib. 

They renew their league with 
the Scots, 

French tongue heretofore. not 


much different from the Bri- 


tiſh, 70 
Fuda iſle, : 5 
5 | 
G, aletter commonly uſed by the 
French for V, 72 
Gaga iſle, | 28 
Cald. Gael, Galle, 5 
Galdus, the ſirname of Corbred, 
what it ſiguißes 132 


Gallovid, in old Scottiſh ſignifies 
a Gaul, ; „ -. 366 73 


Galo, cardinal, the pope z leg | 
289 


in England, 


He excommunicates the Scots, 


ib, 

A wicked 1 araritious man, 
| 290 
Galvinus, ſan of Lothus, 183 
Galway, why ſo called, 16, 73 
Garalinga iſle, 34 
Garnard king of the Picts, 196 
Garvz iſles, three, 5 
Garvillan iſles, | 34 
Gavin wile, | 29 
Gauls ſent colonies into Spain, 
Iato Italy, 1 
Into Germany, | 59 
Into Britain, . 00 
Into Ireland, ib. 


Gathelus, à prince, feigned by 


Geldrians come to help che Englim 
againſt the Scots, 358 
Geloni, painted their bodies, . 1 
Geniſtery, or Broom ifle, 29 
George Dunbar, earl of March, 
eſpouſes his daughter to Da- 
vid, king Robert's ſon, 396 
Which marriage not taking effect, 
he joins with Piercy of England, 
againit the Scots, = 
Proclaimed a public enemy, 


Mie - = 


Piercy 1 he overthrow the 
Scots, 372 
Takes Douglas prifoncy”': in fight, 
398 

N with Piercy l the king 


of England, is wounded, and 


taken priſoner, 401 
Being reconciled to the regent, 


returas into Scotland, 404 
Gerlock iſle, nl 
See Loch- Ger. 
Gerſa, or Greſs- Oy iſle, 42 
Gernich, or Gaxnico, 25 


Germaay, whence fo called, 50 
Germans, their fabulous original, 


Ingenious in. relatiog the origia + 


of their nation, 46 
Germaa navy lands gn the coaſt 
of Scotland, N 114 
Geſſoriaci, i. . people living a- 
bout Calais, 11 
Getes painted their bodies, 64 
Gethus king of the Pics, - 12 
Slain, ib. 


Getini, and Getæ, whence? 64 


Gepraſdll iſle, 29 
Gigaia, or Gega iſle, ib. 
Gigamena iſle, 33 


Gilchriſt kills his wife, the king's 

ſilter, for her adultery, 284 
King William'szgeneral, ib, 
Banithed, but received again into 


ſome to be the founder of tbe favour, 285 
Scots nation, 57 Gilcolumb ſlain, 5 
Genrach iſſe, 29 Gildas 8 concerning Britain, 
Geoffry of Monmouth, a writer 46 
of Britiſh affairs, 10, 88 


Mm m 2 


1 
uy, 


| 


An Arien ra 


He wrote four hundred years 8 


ter Tacitus, 


Favouryd by Aurelius Ambroſns, 


179 

A good man, and died at Glaſten- 
. bury in Somerſerſhire.; the pro- 

| | phecies that go under his name, 
not genuine, . 


Gildominick, and the Murray men 


ſuppreſſed, 280 


Gillan iſle, 


| 35 
Sillo, commander of the exiled 


Scots, 156 
_ Glaſgow, 16 
Glaſs iſle, i 32 


Glotta river, #, e. Clyde, 17 
Glottiana, See Clydeſdale. 
Goat Iſle, a 29 
G ob's favour attends the good, 
| 259 
Comedra iſle, 32 
 Gorlois | wickedly ſlain by Uter, 
199 
Goropius reproved, 11 
Goths, who? 30 
Gothunni, and Gothini, who? 64 
Grafton cenſured, 307 
Graham, or Grame, 164 
Appointed tutor to Eugenius, 
169 
Recalls Chriſtian paſtors into 
Scotland, Mo 
Grampian hills, or mountains, 19 


Gramry iſle, 30 
Graniſa iſle, | 42 
Green iſle, 29, 32 
Grevan river, 17 
Griar iſle, 35 
Griffin ſlain in fight, 190 
Gruinorta iſle, 36 
Guidi, | 18 
Gun iſle, 32 
H | 

Haddington, rs - 

Hago, a Daniſh lieu, 221 
Haie, or Hea iſle, 35 


Hakerſet iſle, . | 
Hamiltons, the original of their 


famil Ys 332 


Hara iſle, | Hen 
Harald, earl of n _ 
ed for his cruelty, 286 His 
Haraya, or Harray 3 35 tl 
Harpers, of old, uſed to lie in the ¶ His 
bed-chamber of the king, and Hen 
of the nobles in Scotland, 141 th 
Harrick iſle, 35 | 
Havatere, or Havere iſle, 36 Con 
Havelſchire iſle, 34 
Haura iſſes, the great and the Her 
leſs, 36 
Hay, and his two ſons fight f Her 
their country, 2233 Her 
Hath a coat of arms aſſigned to Her 
his family, 2341 Het 
The name almoſt extinguiſhed, Hir 
| 348 Ho 
Heath iſle, 29 Ho 
Heath, its nature, 27 : 
Good to make beds to lie on, = 
ib. 
Hebrides iſles, See Æbudæ. 26 Ho 
Hector Boetius blamed, 14, 239 
Miſtaken, 6 3H 
Compared with Lud, 871 He 
Helena, mother of Capſtantine, Pa 
„* 
Helliſay iſle, Hi 
Helſchar vetularum iſle, Hy Hi 
Helricus, a Daniſh admiral, 221 Hi 
Henry I. of England, never laugh- H 
eld after the drowning of moſt © H 
of his children, * 
He ſettles the ſucceſhon on his H 
daughter Maud, „ 
Henry II. ſon of Stephen, king of H 
England, ſeeks occaſion for a MW H 
war againſt Scotland, 2771 H 
Malcolm of Scotland, acknow- 
ledges himſelf his feudatary, W A 
2798 H 
Henry IV, of England, 396 | 
His death, 406 J 
succeeded by Henry v. ib. 
Henry V. takes James I. king of W * 
Scots with him into France, 
409 J 
Henry VII. eaſes the commonalty 
of ſome old burdens, 84 1 k 


Henry 


Henry Rercy invades Scotland, 


372 
His horfe affrighted with rat 
tling inſtruments, ib. 
His duel with James Douglas, 384 
Henry Piercy the younger, over 
throws the Scots at Homeldon, 


398 

Conſpires againſt his own king, 

401 

Herguſtas king of the Pics, 153, 
| 159 

Hermodra ile, | | 35 

Herodian quoted, 4 3 


Heruli, wo? | 
Hethland iſles. See ink” | 
Hirta iſle, 4 5 
Hoia promontory, 


25 
Hollanders fleet ſpoiled by alex? 


ander ear] of Mar, 425 
Holland horſe ſent for over into 
England, 334 
Holms, 3. e. plains full of FE 
Honnega iſle, 43 
Horeſtia, | 21 
Parted between two brothers, 
208 

Huilin iſle, -- | 35 
Hulmena, on 
Humber river, Is 
Humble ifle, or Iſhol, 286 


Hungus the Pict, fights proſper- 
ouſly againſt Athelſtan, 200 
He prays to God, and 1s encou- 


raged by a viſion, 201 

He offers tythes to St Andrey, ib, 
His death, | 202 
Hunting laws made by king Dor- 
nadilla, | 119 
And by king Ethodius 141 


Hypoconiſtical, i. e. diminutive, 7 


James Abernethy, a Kilful phyſi N 


cas; *- 305 
William, the firſt earl of Dou- 
Blas, 374 


James Douglas joins with Bruce, 


"on 
He marches with great forces in- 


A Rr UA TA Tas * 


* 


to England. 334 
James — marries ' Euphe- 
mia, daughter to Robert II. 372 
His duel with Henry Piercy, 38 
Is lain, fighting valiantly, 384 
His three laſt dying requeſts, Gb. 
James Lindiay's obſtinacy in fol - 

| lowing his enemies, 387 


James, the ton of Murdo, burns 


Dumbarton, 413 


Iceni and Icium, 11 


Icolumbkil, TORE 31 
Idlers iſle, or, of the otioſi 29 


lerna, i. e. Ireland, — 2 
Igerne, vitiated by Uter, yet he 


' afterwards marries her, 181 


Ila iſle. See Yla. 


Ilan na Covihaſlop, 125 2 29 
Immerſi iſle, 3 
Indigenæ, who? 50 


Indulgence | over-much to chil- 
dren, puniſhed, - e 
laformers, though ſometimes al- 


lowed, yet dangerous inſtru- 


ments in a ſtate, 179 
Inhumanity to priſoners, 361 
Inner lochy, | 
Innerneſs, 1 


Interregnum in Scotland, after 


Alexander III's death, 298 


Inundation of the river Tay at 
Pere %%% , 0 
And great ones in Lothian, 277 
John Annius writes the original 
of the Britons in verſe, 51 
Johannes Scotus ſent for by 
Charles the Great, - 200 


John Baliol, his genealogy, Oc. 


299 

More ſolicitous for a kingdom 
than a good name, 304 
Made king, and ſurrenders him- 
ſelf and kingdom to the king 


of England, 1 4 Soft 229 ib. 
He confeſles his fault for ſo doing, 
oe 


Diſpuſts Edward of England, 306 
Oyerthrown by Edward, made 
e and releaſed, 308 


Joby, 


WO > or I” atv fe En 
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John, king of England, mags 
a war ageinlt Scotland, 7 
Makes: divers. leagues witk the 
Nee,, ib. 
Enters Scotland, 288 
Fhe pope's beneficiary, 289 
Poiſoned by a monk, ib. 
John, earl of Buchan, aids the 
French king's ſon, 407 


Made Lord high conſtable of 

France, 408 
Slain there by the Engliſh, 409 
John Cumins marches into Eng- 


land, and waſtes Northum- 


berland, 308 


His 1: OY againſt Robert 


Bruce, | 317 
Which coſt him his life, ib. 
John, earl of Carrick, baſe. ſon 
to Robert II. | 373 

John Cuningham employed in ſur- 

priſing Dumbarton caſtle, 399 
John Forgdon, author of the hi- 

ſtory, called Scoto Chronicon, 


217 

John Randolph ove. into France, 

, "356 

| Made regent, 3458 


Taken . by the an 


359 
slain in 8ght, I” 267 
John Duns Scotus, where born, 


John Vien, admiral of the French 
navy in Scotland. 378 
Joſeph Scaliger amends a place in 
Seneca, 90 
Ireland's ancient inhabitants call- 
ed Scots, 86 
Iriſh break in on Galway in Scot- 
land, | 246 
And are overthrown by king 
Gregory, _. 46 "2. 
Iriſh Scots make peace with the 
Romans, 158 
Iriſh air temperate, 2, 62 
Colonies of 'Gauls ſeat into Ire- 
land, | 60 
Deſcription of Ireland out of Soli- 
nus, 104 


Irwin river, ET MF £5 
Mand in ſhape like a man, | 3 the 
Iſlands encompaſimg Scotlar ſtr: 
their order and threefald Gi net 
ſion, ; 
. i. | Not i 
Healthful: and long-lived, ib pe 
Iſlanders, weſtern, their mannef How 
of living at home and abroad ſpe 
26, 27 289 lav 
Iſa, or Ifhol. iſe, | 29 109 
Iſndorus, i e. Iſſoir, a city in 


France, 91 
Judgments and trials of nobles 

how anciently managed 1 in Scot . 

land, 8 414 4 


Yule-tide or Chriſtmas, as it is 


called, licentioully obſerved, 183 . 


Julius Agricola's exploits in Bri: 
tain, 132 
Recalled from thence, 133 
Julius Ceſar, the firſt Roman that 
entered Britain with an army, 
86, $1 

Julius Frontinus in Britain, 132 
ie,. — 
The moſt popular thing, 424 


Juverna, Ireland ſo called, 82 


3 
Karrera iſle, 1 
Keames caſtle, 29 
Keberkurnig, 25 
2 . Kedwalla, king of the Britons, 
| 193 
Keligire iſland, == 0 
BR, . 
| Kelvin river, | 177 
Ken river, 16 
Kenneth, king of the Pits, 202 
Kentigernus, 176 
Keniburgh iſlands, the great and 
the mall. 31 
Kernici, who? 25 
Kernicovalli, 5 
Kings, their diſtreſs moves pity, 
7 259 


Kings in deeded not to do any 
public affairs without adviſiag 
with their nobles, or eſtates of 
the realm, 123, 183, 306 

| They 


Whey uſed to ride the circuits 
themſelves, for the admini- 
ſtration of juſtice, before avi - 
nerary a appointed, 
125, 150 
ot in their power alone to make 
peace or war in Scotland, 391 
Wow their public revenue, if 
ſpent, may be increaſed, 136 
law for their ſucceſſive inherit- 


ing the crown, confirmed, 


cing's-croſs, 


more, what? 
cot Pheriffwick of Kinroſs, 20 
410 Linroſs abby, ; 224 
it uNinthern. See Cantire. 


Lirkwal, the chief town in the 


I 
= Ifland Pomona, or Mainland, 
I 41 
1 irta iſle, 35 
that Nnapdale, 20 
* 12, See Avonlagan. 
28 ambs iſle : 35 
424 amlach. iſle, 28 
82 FLzmyrian, or Lamormoor moun- 
tains, | 15 
30 Tanarch, or Lanerick, 16 
29 Lancaſter, (duke), ambaſſador in 
29 Scotland, 375 
ns, Hfterwards invades i it, 376 
193 argeſſes, immoderate, occaſion 
35 want, ; 241 
ib. Lauderdale, fo called of the town 
17 Lauder, 5 15 
16 Taurence Twine perf uades Baliol 
0 to go for Scotland, 346 
5E about ſucceſſion to the king- 
ind dom of Scotland, 117 
31 Few ones made, 238 
25 onſirmed, 244 
ib. Whether profitable to the public, 
ty, or not, 240 
WY Law, (too ſevere) to confiſcate 
ny the whole eſtates of condemned 
op perſons, without any allow- 
of ance to their innocent wife and 
06 children, 136 


Leith river, 


238 
ben ee 0 


757 
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Laws againſt tbeſt, 


| 7 
Laxa iſle, 


Lead, white ant black bm 3n 
 Pomana, * . 25 


an: 1 
. Leland quoted, 0 
Lennox count, 49 
Lewis iſle, 35 
Many whales eaken bes, ib. 


Lewis XI. eſpouſes Margaret, the 


king of Scots daughter, 414 
Liddifdale, ſo N from the 

river Lidal, 15 
Liguria, 13 
Lilborn worſted by te gon 872 


Linga iſle, 4. 34 
Lingaia iſle, ib. 
Linlichgo, | 15 
Liſmore iſle, 29 
Loch-Abyr, 20 
Loch Aw, ib. 
Loch- Brien, 46 
Loch -Earn, jb. 
Loch- Long, ib. 
Loch - Lomund 19 
Loch- Loubrun, 24 
Loch-Lough, 23 
Loch- Maban, 364 
The caſtle in it taken by the 
Scots, 376 
Loch-Neſs, 
Whoſe water never freezeth, ib, 
Loch Ryan, 10 12 16 
Loch-Spey, 169 
Lochi-Tee, +4 i 29 
Lochindores caſtle, 360 
Locrine, ſon of Brute, 30 


Loegria, an old name for Eng- 


land, ib. 
Lollius Urbicus in Britain, 137 
London, anciently called Auguſta, 
. 101 

Lords of the n who? 37 
Lorn countryj, 20 


Lothian, ſo called from Lothus 


king of the Picts, 208 
Lothus, king of the Picts, 15 
| | He 


„He joins with" che Pitts againiſ 
- the Saxons, . rv Bo - 
/ Eomplains that is fons were de- 
pPrived of the 9 uy Bri- 
- tails ib. 
Ae is commended; As. 
Lox, or Loſſy tiver, 23 
Lud, or Llyod, allows, thas by 
Prudamia is meant Britain, 2 


He is refuted, $413 l 
Luing iſ le, 29 
Lunga Me,. 1% 
Luparia, or Wolfe iſle, ib. 
Lupicianus 1 in Britain, 110 
Luſs river, 16 


Luſitania, why portugal ſo call. 
ed, as ſome ſay, 28 
Luſt, a puniſhment to. itſelf, 227 
Luthlac, Macbeth's ſon, ſlain by 
Malcolm, | 262 

M 7 
Maalmori iſle, 30 
Macalpine laws, 208 
Macdonald riſes in arms, but is 
overthrown, and kills himſelf 
2292255 
Macdonald, his cruel fact to a 
woman, retaliated on himſelf, 

: 7 
Maeduff ill reſents Macbeth — 
He ſtirs up Malcolm againſt him, 
259 

Three privileges granted him by 
Malcolm. 261 
The firſt earl of Fife, ib 
He complains againſt Baliol to 
Edward of England 205 
Magnus, his catouſing goblet, 40 


Magnus, king of Norway, ſeizes 


on the iſlands, 269 
Makes peace with the Scots, 205 
Magus, towns fo ending, 8 
Mainland. See Po nona. 

Makul, a criminal, abſtains from 


food, 287. 
Maldon, not in Scotland, 19 
Malgo, a Britain, 189 


Man iſle, its ſeveral names, 
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Mariners, to offend them danger 


28 


* Mercellions quoted and correctet 
| I% 
Marble — on which the Sea 
kings were crowned, + 
Marble, white mountains of it ity 
'. Sutherladd, A 
 Marcheta cler, what the 
'- Scots call ſo? 2070 om 
b d or St Margaret $ por 


« a 


dastehen Scotus, 220 


ous to paſſengers, 3 
Mar and Mearn counties, whency 
ſo called ? | 22 
Martha, counteſs of Carric 
falls in love with Robert Bruce 
and marries him, 301 
. commander of 4 
Roman legion in Britain, 165 
He overthrows the Scots and 
Pits, 1 161 
Maximus in Britain, 


15% Mon 
He overcomes the Scots, Is; pi 
Takes the chief government up- Mor 
on him, 156, 15 b. 
Baniſhes all the Scots out of Bri-WReti 
tain. | ib. N Succ 
Meaſures and e amended m 
and rectiſied, 419 Tak 
Mechanical engine of braſs, fr 
ſtrange one, 23% Imp. 
Mecla iſle, _ Exe 
Meliſs Graham deprived ofs Strath Mor 
earn by the king, 42% Mor 
Men, fight like wild beaſts one] N 
with another, 39% Mor 
Menteith, | 190 Mot 
Monteith's treachery r Ro · Mui 
bert Bruce. 320% Mul 
He is rewarded, 32/08 Mul 
March, ü 15, 20% Mul 
Merchants forbid to traffic bi Mul 
ſea for a time, 2901 g 
Merlin, the prophet, or impo- Mut 
ſtor rather, when he lived, 14$ 
A wicked man, ib. Mu 
A compariſon. between Guildai Its 1 
and him, a diſimili, 179] Mut 
| | a Mer Mu! 


lern, whenee ſo called? 208 


odred, ſon of Lothus, general 
of the Picts forces, 
zompetitor with Conſtantine, 


185 

lain, 186 
oefici, who? 106 

anger. Molas iſle, 28 


lologhaſcar ifle, 29 
Non iſle put falſely for Man, 28 
2 Montfort ſlain by Preſton, 
Monk poiſons king John of Eng- 
land, 209 
nother poiſons Thomas Ran- 


dolph, 345 
heir impudence in deviſing 


fables, 50 
rheir luxury, 174 
Monk - fiſnes, never ſeen, but they 


predict miſchief, == - 


Mordac, earl of Fife, ſon of Ro- 
dert, taken priſoner, 398 
Returns to Scotland, 406 


ib succeeds his father in the govern- 


ment, 410 


from England, 411 
impriſoned, 413 
Executed, 414 
More iſle, 29 
4% More, in old Gauliſh, Bonden 
one] Mare, the ſea, 11 
30% More maruſa, ib. 
198 Morini, who? = * 
Roll Muick iſle, 32 
3208 Mull of Galway, I6, 30 
32/8 Mull iſle, | 31 


2008 Mullmore iſle, | ib. 
NMulgo, or St Mungo. See Kenti- 
9 gern. 


po · ¶ Murdo, and his ſons, put to death, 


76 ä 414 
ib Murray, a fruitful country, 23 


28 


ernoch iſle, 
ertaik iſle, ö 35 
20080ſileſian fables, what ? 2 92 
fit i nturne, a ib. 


183 


361 


Takes care to recal king James 
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Muſicians, or wandering miaſtrels, . 


reſtrained, 344 
Naick iſle, 32 
Nagunner iſle, 47 


Names, new, by nk men 
given to places, 


affinity of à language, 74 
Naomph iſle, 30 
Naoſg iſle, 3 
Nairn, 169 


Nathalocus, 2 nobleman, con- 
ſpires againſt Athirco, 145 
Is himſelf lain, : 146 
Navern province, ſo called flog 
the Navern, 24 
Neſs town, i. e. Innernelſs, and 
river, whoſe water is always 
warm, 23 
Night · ſhade, its deſeription and 


properties, 254 
Ninianus, 176 
Nithiſdale, from the river Nith, 

15, 169 


Nobility, their tyranny over the 


commons reſtrained, 222 
Nobles, how anciently tried in 
. Scotland, | 225 
Normans overcome the Saxons and 
Danes in Britain, 84 
Northumberland divided into twor | 
| kingdoms, viz. the Deiri and 


the Bernici, 193 
Noſtvade iſle, 43 
Noviomagus, many cities ſo call- 

ed, 81 
Nuns iſle, or Monades, 31 


O 


Occa, general of the Saxons, o- 


verthrown by three kings, and 


wounded, 184, 185 
Occidental, or weſtern iſles, 25 
Ocel- mountains, 21 


Olavus king of the Scandians, 244. 


da Its inhabitants ſeditious, 280 Oracle feigned by-a monk, 53 
70 Muſa iſle, 3 - Oran 34 
a luſadil ifle, 29 Orcades iſles, 35 
Vor. I. Nn n Theit 


— 


200 
Names of towns, new, ſhew the 


Oſbreth aids Pics againſt Scots, 
210 

Overthrown at firſt, but after- 
wards beats the Scots, ib. 


Oſwald, king of Northumber- 
land, promotes the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, : 

Otterborn - fight, wherein the 
Engliſh are worſted, 386, 387 


Overſa iſle, 30 
Ovia ille, ib. 
Otto! iſle, ib. 
Oxon for Oxonford, 9 
P 

Paba ile, noted ſor robbery or 
piracy. 33 
Pabaia iſle, 35 
Palladius ſent by pope Celeſtine 
into Scotland, ſirſt ſets up bi- 
ſhops there, 176 
Pandulphus, the pope's legate, 
290 

Papa illes, great and ſmall 42 


Pariſh prieſts, and friars mendi- 
cants, the cauſe of the decay 
of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline, 420 
Particide, God ſuffers not to be 
onrepenged, - 224 
Parſimony, 1 the mother of health, 


37 
Paiſly book, or + the black book of 


Paiſly, what? 163 
Patrick Dunbar made earl of 
March, and for what? 262 


Patrick, an holy man ſent into 
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people of the conimonaley, thei 


_ Piercy the elder conſpires again 


Their defeription, 235 38 
Writers not agreed about FEA 
number, ib, 
Orca promontory, 25 
Ordovires, who? 122 
Original of letters, 45 
Orma iſle, | 43 
Orvanſa iſle, 33 


Oſrim iſle, 30 


Scotland, 176 
Paulus Oroſius quoted, 104 
Corrected, ib. 
Peachti, 63 
Pentland frith, ib. 

Pentland hills, 15, 38 


heat ſoon over, 22 
Piercy (Heary) taken priſoner 
and ranſomed, 58 


the king of England, 1461 
Overthrown, and flies te Scotfand 


7 
v7. 


Betrayed by his friend, = 
His poſterity reſtored to their dig 


| Hity, * 
„„ 
A great part of it deſtroyed b 
water, 28) 
Its walls demoliſhed, 269 
Taken by Edward of England, 
Retaken by the Scots, | 36 
Peſtilence in Scotland, 368 
Peter Cetealis in Britain, 104 


Petronius Turpilianus in Britain, 


103 
Pheodar-Oy, 42 
Philarchæ, who? 122 


Phyſicians, why ſo much eſteem- 
ed in Scotland, . 
Picts, whether derived from the 
Saxons, 39 


| Whence ſo called? 63 


Foretold by the oracle, that the 
Scots ſhould extirpate them, 115 
Repent joining with the Romans, 
againſt the Scots, ib. 
Their origin from Germany, ib. 
Overcome the Scots, 204 
Overcome by the Scots, 205 
Their kingdom aboliſhed in Scot- 
land, 206 
Solicit aid from Oſbreth and Ella, 
210 


Beaten quite out of Britain, 211 


Pliny, a place in him corrected, 
„ 13 
Pluſcartin book, 7. e. a book or 
chronicle of Scotland, written 
by the religious of Pluſcarty, 
an abbey in Murrayland, 408 
Pollock fiſh, where found? 19 


Polygamy, a law made for i it by 


129 
Pomona, 


Evenus, 


£4 ww 
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Pomona, the greateſt iſle of the 


Orcades, 41 

The right of the kingdom of Eng 
land conferred upon -the pope 
by king John, | 289 
His ambaſſadors excommunicate 
the Scots, EIL 
David II. king of Scots, anointed 
by his permiſſion, 343 
His legate denied entrance into 


Scotland, 298 
Porcaria ifle, 30 
Port, or Naport ile, 29 
Portugal, why fo called? 28 
Præneſtin lots, what? 52 


Prieſts, corrupted by luxury, re- 
formed by Conſtantine, 212 
Richer than the nobility, 308 
Prieſts, one the author of a ſe- 
dition, 375 
Preys retaken and reſtored to 
ther owners, 127 
Prince of Scotland, the king's el- 
deſt ſon ſo called, 238 
Privilege of the Scots not to be 
ſummoned to appear out of 


their on country, 294 
Proſperity dangerous, 218 
Prudania, 3 
Prytania ib. 
Ptolemy hath Deucaledon for 

Duncaledon, | 67 


Puniſhment, of old, to priſoners 
not returning on their pu, 


387 
Pygmee iſle, 35 
Purgatory, how invented, 421 


Queens, their marriage to be or- 
dered by the eſtates of the re- 


alm, and why ? 323 
R 

Raaſa iſle, - 33 

Rachlinda iſle, 28 


Ralph Rokeſby betrays Piercy his 


A reſolute action, 


Randolph Thomas) inrades * 
land, | 329 
Made regent, 344 


Executes a murderer, though be 


had the pope's pardon, ib. 


His law againſt thievery, ib. 
He puniſhes the cheat of a coun- 


ib., 


345 


tryman, 
Poiſoned by a monk, 


Ratra river, -hath no falmons in 


it, 22 


Red, or Ridhead, promontory, 27 
Reformation, the beſt method 


thereof for princes to begin at 
home, 230 
Religion, language, names of 


places, c. thew the ſameneſs 


of the people, 1 
Renfrew. Sce Baronia, I7 
Rerigonian bay, 16 
Reringa iſle, 3c 


137, 135 
Revenge, the importune deſire of 
it dangerous, 158, 159 
Rian lake, or loch, 16 
Richard of England very angry 
with the Scots for bringing in 
foreign aid, 378 
He invades Scotland with a great 


army, ib. 
His expedition to the holy war, 
286 


Richard II. of England enſorced 
to reſign the kingdom to Hea- 
ry IV. 396 

Richard Grafton, an Englith wri- 


ter blamed, 307 
Rins of Galway, | 15 
Rinard iſe, f 20 
Ridhead, Ste Red promontory. 
Roadilla monaſtery, 35 
Robert, earl of Fife, 390 


Starves to death David the king's 
ſon, 401 
Robert Stuart, Bruce's grandſon 


friend, 404 by his daughter, ries in arms 
Ramſay iſle, 30 for Bruce, 357 
Ranalds-Oy, 41 Made regent, 358 
Panalla, a ſouthern iſle, 42 Sougut for 19 be ſlain, 355 
NAA 2 Rodarces 


yy 
2 — — 


9 
2 
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Rodardus murders king Culenus, 


| 228 
Roch iſle, 39 


Roffa for Raufcheſtria, i. e. 1 

cheſter, 9 
Roman generals in Britain, 142 
Roman fraud, 


395 
Roman legates, pick-pockets, 396 


Romans, their memorable fact in 
Britain before their departure, 


169 
Rona iſle, | 33 
Ronanus his ſpade, 37 


Rolland a carpenter diſcovers a 
treachery againſt Robert Bruce, 


326 
Rolland's valour, he overcomes 
Gilcolumb, | 301 
Roſs, and its etymology, 24 
Rothſay caſtle, 28 
Rottii iſle, 43 
Rous-Oy, 42 
Round iſle, 30 
Rudana iſle, 31 
Rum iſle, 32 
It abounds with eggs of fea-fowl, 
ib. 

8 ; 
Sacred, or Cleirarch, ifle, 35 
Sacred ſanctuary, - =P 


Saga iſles, the great and the 
ſmall, 35 
Saliar verſes, not eaſy to be un- 
deritood, 53 
Salii, who? ib, 
Saliſbury, earl, commands the 
Engliſh in Scotland, 361 
Taken priſoner, 365 
Salmon fiſhing, Aberdeen famous 
for 1t, 22 
Savachies, who? 47 
Sancterr iſle, 43 
Sanda iſle, 28 
Scandians, who? 244 
Saturnals, old feaſts retained, 291 
Saxe, or Rock, iſle, 30 


Saxons kill the Engl: in nobles by 
©3 
84 


treachery, | 
Overcome by the Normans, 


Worſted by Pitts, Scots, and In 
tons, e ao 


Cruel in wars, 175 

Not faithful in peace, 176 

Their fight with three kings, 18 

Scalpe ifle, 3 

Scarba iſle, | 
Schan caſtle, | 36 
Schanny iſle, 2 
Schetland iſles, 


42 
The nature of their — 


The greateſt of them called 1 
mona, 43 
Schools, public erected by James 
420 

Scorpions, i. e. croſs- bows, 318 


Scotland, how divided? 15 
Where narrowelt, | 22 
Had anciently Jearned monks, 

206 


Scots their fabulous original, 57 
Scots and Picts unite againſt the 
Romans, | 133] 
Scots and Britons overthrown by 
the Saxons, 191 
Scots and Britons unite againſt 
 Picts and Saxons, 192 
Scots monks preach the goſpel in 
Germany, 195 
Scots have bard terms of peace 
impoſed upon them by the 
Engliſh, 210 
Scots biſhops freed from the jurile 
diction of the Engliſh, © 284 
Scots have an ancient privilege, 
not to be cited to Rome, 294 
Scots excommunicated by their 
eccleſiaſtics, 296 
Excommunicated again, but ab- 
ſolved, | 331 
Scots join with the French againſt 
England, 315 
Scots receive a great overthrow 
from Edward of England at 
Fa! kirk, 312 


Obtain a truce from him, ib. 


Riſe in arms again, and over- 
throw the Engliſh at Roſline, 
314 

Scous 


tote make 2 ge. with the 
French, 332 


France began, 
Scots of Jerna, and Scots of Al- 
bdion, a 56 
Scots overthrown: by Anmien 
the Roman general, and ba- 


W5cottiſh kings anciently travelled 
over their Kingdoms themſelves 
to adminiſter juſtice, 149 
scoto-Brigantes, in Claudian to 

be read for Scuta-Brigantes, 90 
Sea calves, 24 
bea monks, an ill boding fiſh, 


Severus his wall, 143 
His expedition againſt the Bri- 


tons, ib, 
Seuna, or Suin iſle, 29 
191 servanus, 176 
ainlF Shevi iſle, | 3 
192 Sheep fair, yet wild, in a Hirta iſle, 
el in ib. 
195 Their fat good to eat, ib. 
eace f Siapins- Oy, an iſle, 42 
the Sicambri, who? 93 
210 Sigrama iſles, great and ſmall, 
driſe 35 
284] Silva or Yew iſle, 29 
ege, Silures, who? 73 
294 Simon Breccus, 208 
heit I Sinclair's yalour againſt the Eng- 
296 lith, 328 
ab- Siuna iſle, 29 
331 Skenny, or Skerry iſles, TH 
inſt Sky iſle, 32 
315 õkyanna iffe, , 
row Wl Slata iſle, 29 
at Slegana iſle, 35 
3 12 {Sea iſle, 31 
ib. Soabretil iſle, 32 
er- Sodora town, 27 
dolan, or ſea-geeſe, 28 


wen their feſt. Alliance with 
199, 200 


niſhed out of their country, 155 


213 
Secla, or Seil iſle, "= 
Seneciones, Who ? 35 
Senna iſle, ib. 
Severn river, 15 
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© 


Solanum, the herb Might-ſhade; 
ferous, 


© © ſopori 254 
Solinus quoted abont Britain, 104 

Solway river, 18 

Spain hath ſeveral names, 49 


Spaniards, a colony of them come 
into Ireland, 113 


Inhabited the weſt part of Britaitl, 


60 
Subj ect to the i injuries of — 
ers, I 13 
Spey river, 
Spring, that carries down ſhape- 
leſs fiſh, 34 
Stacbad iſle, 30 
Stanmore, whence ſo called? 264 
The croſs there, ib. 
Stags fright the Engliſh, 336 
Stephano-Dunum, or Dunſtaff- 
nage, 22 
stephen, earl of Bologn, ſeizes on 
the kingdom of England, 273 
Notwithſtanding he had taken an 
oath to queen Maud, ib. 


Stirling count 74 19 
Sterling money, 211 
Stinſiar river, 16 
Strathnavern, 24, 169 
Strathboggy, 169 
Strat and Strathern, 20 
Stromoy iſle, 41 
Stronza iſle, 42 


Steward, the name of an office, 
265 

Stuarts, their original, ib. 
Who was the riſe of their family, 
ib. 

Stuart, regent, 358 
Succeſſion to the crown of Scot- 
land, an old law made for it, 
117 

Suilkir iſle, 38 
Somerled thane of Argyle, in 
hopes of the kingdom, but is 


overthrown and ſlain, 281 
Suin iſle, 29 
Suna iſſe, 42 
Sutherland, 24 


Swain gets the kingdom of Eng. 
land 3 84 
He 
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Hb comes ita Scotland, 444 


He diſtributes three kingdoms to 


bis three fons, | ;: -. d58 
- He comes again into 8 
| He is overthrown, 578 255 
T 


Taichy, . r. 3 129 
Talbot overthrown by Keith, 361 


Thames river, 2345 
Thane, who ? 248 
Thanat ifle, =... — 3 
Tanaſta iſle, 30 
Taodunum, z. e. Dundee, 21 
Taranſa iſle, * 9 
Tarſchier, iſle, 25: ee 
Tarvedrum promontory, 24 
Tay, the greateſt river in Scot» 

I A 20 

Temple of Terminus, 17 
Teviotdale, 2 08 
'Texz iſle, 1: 39 
Textors iſle, 1705 
Thiana iſle, 


29 
Thomas Eliot, his opinion refuted, 


| 4 
Thomas Becket promotes euchelin- 


ſtical ambition in England, 295 
Thomas Randolph deſigned the 


king's tutor, 8 328 
Marches with an army into Eng- 
land, 330 
Is poiſoned by a monk, 344 
Tyne river, 17 
Titles of honour, 248 
Tithes of eccleſiaſtics, 170 
Titen, or Tirriſs ifle, 32 
Toacetus, an unjuſt judge lain, 

487 

Toray iſle, „ 
Trajectus paſſage, or Naport iile, 
| 29 
Trayl, archbiſhop, his commen- 

dation, 399 
His death, ib, 
Triaracha iſle, 29 


Trebellius Maximus in Britain, 


| 103 
Tree iſle, | 29 


Frimarchia, _ 9 
Trojans, Greek by deſcent, of a 
Many pretend themſelves decir 
from them, 
'Tronta iſle, __ 
Truce betwixt the French, Bey 
liſh, and: Scots, e 
Tweedale, | 1M: 
Tweed river, ib 
Tueman iſles, 1 
Turff iſle, *. of 
Turdetani, who? 4 


Tributes, or i impeſitions, part Nee I. 
them nibled away by the col ie 
—_ who are uſually mah kn 


„ 4 | 
N but, remitted, 41 


Twine, Laurence, his ſtory, 30 
He ſtirs up Baliol to invade Scot 
land, 0 
Twentieth part taxed in Scotland 


41 
Thana iſle, | 200ver 
Tyranny its root cut by Fit 
nanus, and how., 12Fort! 
Tyrants avarice bring the richeſ re! 
ſort to their ends, 1208 an 
55 | Prei 
V re 1 
Valay iſle, 20rd 
Valla, and Vallis ile, © 4% fab 
Vannora, king Arthur's wife, najſſter 
true to him, * ta 
Vallia, lis { 
Varro, Plato, &c. too ingaitin tilt 
about words, fo! 
Vaterſa iſle, if 
vectius Bolanus in Britain, 1049Wult, 
Vecturiones, who? 20 
Vemendra iſle, Wi i 
Venta Belgarum, 11, 708 ce 


Vera iſle. See Wyer-Oy, 4 
Vervedrum promontory, '24 
Veſter iſle. See Welter-Oy. 
Vexa iſle, | — 2 
Via iſle, ib 
Victorinus ſent into Britain fron 

Rome, 
Vidogara, 


e Loch · Ryan. 


More, and Charn Beg, the 
5 greater and the leſs, 32 
itellius, a Saxon commander, 
flain by the Scots, 


3 Mitulme, or Gawm tle, © 27 

Wit, or Uyiſts iſle, 34 

ba iſle, | 31 

I oadicea, commandreſs of the 

3.0 Britons, 102 
ee Boadicea. 

» 34Fonnedra iſle, 43 


ortigern, of a monk made king 
of England, 174 
Iſterwards depoſed, 175 


vertkrows the Scots, and is ſlain, 
ib. 
Wortimer, king of the Britons, 
ll renews a league with the Scots 


and Pits, 176 
re river, | 15 

re iſle, | 43 
Tridick iſle, 29 
4aMY(abrak iſle, | 30 
er ſucceeds his brother i in Bri- 
tain, 181 


is ſtory and flagitious fact, ib. 
litiychülity ſometimes preferred be- 
fore honeſty in princes courts, 


A 5 404 
109Fult, or Uyiſt iſland, 34 
20 W 


4j, a letter hard to be pronoun- 


, 70 ced, by ſuch as Germanize, 7 
41 gaes iſle, 42 
2% ales, how anciently divided, 15 


e Severus wall, and Adrian's 


258 wall. 

ib Pallace, or Wallis his ſtory, 
308 

ade regent, and takes many 

places from the Engliſh in Scot- 

land, ib. 


Ma ,es E 1. 


en, 4 Trench general in Scot- 


and, % 378 
igils, or watches, neceſſary 3 in 
camps and armies, Erz 


4 keran iſle, or Na-whoker, 27 
rid, or Green iſles, viz. Charn- 


190. 


nds to Hengiſt the Saxon, 174 


Overthrows nee, oy 
' Engliſh ge 19 

Edward of Bnglan afraid wie 
HR h 

Envied by the Scots nobler, w. 


Hath a (conference In the feli 


with Bruce, 


Diſmiſſes his army, 2 I 3 


Courted by king Lat 314 


Refuſed to ſwear og” by 
a, 5 8 
Betrayed to Bard by a Kale 


friend, . 317 
By whom he was drawn, hanged, 
and quartered,  _ jb. 
Walowithia, 


74 
Walſch, or Welſch, a it rbb 


fies ia German, 


75 
Walter, ſteward of all Scotland, 


265 


Walter, the ſon of Murdo i impri- 


ſoned, . - 0 
Wardſhips, their origin and na- 
ture, 


cozens the ſimple of their mo- 


ney, 297 
Waterſa iſle, 33 
Weathers iſle, ib. 
Weights corrected, 419 


Weſter-Oy, or Wyer-Oy, 42 


Whales, plenty of them about the 


iſle Lewis, 36 
Whales-Oy iſle, 


43. 
Whey, the Britons drink, 26 


White battle, what? 329 


Wife of Alexander Seton's ſpeech 
to her huſband, encouraging 


him to part with his ſons ra- 


ther than the town of Berwick, 


352 


Witches diſcoyered and puniſbed, 


"299 

William of Normandy repairs 
Newcaſtle, 264 
William Douglas ®refuſeth to 
ſwear fealty to king Edward, 307 


He treats Alexander Ramſay in- 


365 


humanly, _ 
| | William 


248 
War, pretence of the holy war 


. 
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william Bouglas, ſon of Archi- 

bald of Galway, 381 
The king marries his daughter 
. £gidia to him, though. he 


were a baſtard, ibid. 
Killed by ruffians at, Dantzick, 


391 

William of Malmeſbury, a Bri- 
tiſh write, 9 
William Murray of Tallibardine 
angry with the regent, 324 


William Muy or Souls executed, 
330 
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Zeal, or Tel, iſland, 4 
Zeland, or Schetland iſles, hid 
Zeviot, or Cheviot, hills or moi 


